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UME  VI,  No.  1 


\NIA   HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY 


ANNUAL  MEETING  ATTENDED 
BY  LARGE  GROUP 

The  Society's  137th  Annual  Meeting  was  held 
on  Wednesday,  November  18th.  The  evening  began 
with  a  reception  in  the  new  headquarters.  At  7  o'clock 
408  members  and  25  guests  put  on  their  coats  and 
walked  a  block  and  a  half  up  the  street  to  the  Perm 
Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company  where  the  dinner 
was  served  and  the  meeting  was  held. 

Two  members  were  honored  at  the  dinner,  Mrs. 
J.  J.  Willaman  and  Mrs.  Ernest  C.  Drew.  Mr.  Stout 
presented  each  of  them  with  a  special  bouquet  and 
a  year's  membership  in  the  Society.  Mrs.  Willaman 
served  as  Chairman  of  the  Clinics  Committee  for  three 
years  and  devoted  unusual  time  and  attention  to  the 
presentation  of  a  well-rounded  and  popular  program. 
She  personally  attended  55  of  the  62  clinics  held  during 
her  chairmanship.  In  addition,  she  prepared  charts, 
drawings   and   other  visual   aids   for   the  instructors. 

Mrs.  Drew  has  spent  one  day  a  week  for  the  past 
eighteen  months  working  in  the  library.  This  service 
is  particularly  valuable  because  of  Mrs.  Drew's  com- 
petence as  both  a  librarian  and  a  horticulturist. 

During  the  regular  order  of  business,  reports 
were  presented  by  John  G.  Williams,  Chairman  of 
the  Nominating  Committee,  R.  Gwynne  Stout,  Presi- 
dent and  Ernesta  D.  Ballard,  Executive  Secretary. 
Following  the  business  meeting,  Frederick  W.  G. 
Peck,  Chairman  of  the  Lecture  Committee,  introduced 
Edmund  N.  Bacon,  Executive  Director  of  the  City 
Planning  Commission  who  gave  an  illustrated  talk  on 
"Horticulture  in   Renascent   Philadelphia." 

Mr.  Bacon,  who  is  nationally  known  for  his  work 
in  Philadelphia,  showed  both  projections  and  accom- 
plishments in  the  overall  plan  to  restore  Penn's 
"greene  countrie  towne"  to  the  citizens  of  the  com- 
munity. Grass  covered  river  banks,  clustered  housing 
developments,  an  enclosed  shopping  mall,  green  walk- 
ways stretching  many  blocks  and  redeveloped  slums 
were  all  presented  to  the  attentive  and  fascinated 
audience.  Mr.  Bacon  commended  the  Society  members 
for  appearing  in  such  impressive  numbers  and  chal- 
lenged them  to  do  something  about  the  lack  of  flower- 
ing plants   in   their   erstwhile   home   in    Penn    Center. 


R.  Gwynne  Stout,  President,  presiding  at  Society's 
137th  Annual  Meeting  in  the  dining  room  of  the 
Penn  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Co. 


JANUARY  EXHIBIT 

The  exhibitions  on  the  ground  floor  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania Horticultural  Society  headquarters  building 
are  proving  to  be  a  popular  attraction  for  both  mem- 
bers and  tourists  who  pass  through  the  Park.  The 
displays  are  ordinarily  changed  on  the  first  of  each 
month. 

January  will  be  devoted  to  indoor  gardening. 
House  and  greenhouse  plants  will*  be  on  exhibit,  and 
gadget^-,  tools  and  equipment  which  have  proved  useful 
and  effective  will  be  demonstrated. 

Of  special  interest  to  city  and  apartment  dwellers 
will  be  a  collection  of  plants  growing  under  artificial 
lights.  All  the  basic  equipment  will  be  on  display 
and  there  will  be  a  comprehensive  bibliography,  all 
of   which    will   be   available    in    the    Society's    library. 
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GARDEN  CLINICS 
FOR  JANUARY  AND  FEBRUARY 

Note:  Detailed  clinic  descriptions  are  normally  given  two 
months  in  advance  and  brie)  reminders  are  printed  one  month 
in  advance.  Extra  copies  of  the  detailed  descriptions  can  be 
obtained  by  calling  the  Society,  W A  2-4801. 

Planning  the  Herbaceous  Border  —  a  series  of  five 
sessions  —  Wednesdays,  January  13,  20,  and  27, 
February  3  and  10,  10:30  A.M.  See  December  NEWS 
for  details. 

Growing  Espaliers  —  Thursday,  January  14,  7:30  P.M. 
See  December  NEWS  for  details. 

Propagation  of  Herbaceous  Material  —  Tuesdays, 
January  12  and  19,  10:30  A.M.  See  December  NEWS 
for  details. 

Flower  Arrangement  —  a  series  of  three  sessions; 
Mondays,  January  18th  and  25th,  and  February  1st, 
10:30  A.M. 

This  series  is  intended  for  beginners.  At  each 
session,  participants  will  make  arrangements  suitable 
for  their  houses.  There  will  be  suggestions  for  appro- 
priate plant  material  and  an  explanation  of  mechanics 
for  support.  Participants  must  bring  a  container  and 
clippers  to  each  session.  Plant  material  and  mechanics 
will  be  supplied.  Reservations  accepted  for  the  series 
only.  Instructor:  Mrs.  George  E.  De  Coursey.  Fee: 
$9.00. 

Phytoillumination  —  Tuesday,  February  9,  10:30  A.M. 
and  7:30  P.M. 

Phytoillumination  is  the  term  used  to  describe 
artificial  lights  for  the  growing  of  plants.  More 
and  more  gardeners  are  enjoying  this  form  of  horti- 
culture. Like  all  techniques,  it  has  many  ramifications, 
and  there  are  many  opinions  about  how  it  should  be 
done.  The  aim  of  this  clinic  is  to  explore  ways  of 
using  lights  for  growth  and  to  discuss  the  types  and 
varieties  of  plants  suitable  for  this  use.  Two  sessions 
will  be  held,  the  evening  session  being  a  repeat,  of 
the  morning  clinic.  Instructor:  Ernesta  D.  Ballard, 
Fee  $1.00. 

Culture  of  Alpines  —  Monday,  February  15,  7:30  P.M. 

This  clinic  is  planned  to  show  the  participants 
how  to  create  a  miniature  alpine  landscape.  Since  this 
method  of  growing  small  rock  garden  material  is 
both  practical  and  popular,  the  instructor,  Rex  Murfitt 
of  Stonecrop  Nurseries,  Cold  Spring,  New  York,  has 
arranged  to  provide  each  participant  with  three  or 
four  suitable  plants,  gravel,  stones  and  container  and 
to  demonstrate  the  planting  and  cultural  techniques 
required  for  success.  The  plantings  thus  prepared  will 
make  attractive  porch  and  terrace  decoration.  Since 
they  are  portable,  they  can  be  brought  into  the  house 
for  short  periods.  Mr.  Murfitt  assures  us  that  one 
does  not  have  to  have  a  greenhouse  to  succeed  with 
alpines.    Fee,   including   materials,   $4.00. 


Plant  Propagation  from  Seed  —  Tuesday,  February 
23,  10:30  A.M.  and  7:30  P.M. 

What  is  a  seed  and  how  did  it  come  into  being? 
This  clinic  will  include  a  brief  review  of  the  chemistry 
of  a  seed  and  the  role  each  element  plays  in  the 
process  of  development;  a  complete  discussion  of  the 
germinating  process  and  the  environmental  factors 
affecting  it;  and  a  description  of  germinating  media 
and  their  characteristics.  There  will  be  demonstrations 
of  three  methods  of  sowing  seed,  the  care  of  seed  pans 
during  germination,  the  care  of  seedlings  during  early 
stages  of  development,  the  technique  of  transplanting 
seedlings  into  growing  media,  and  the  culture  of 
seedlings  to  mature  plants.  Instructor:  Roy  Kersey, 
noted  horticulturist.  Fee:  $2.50  (The  evening  session 
will  be  a  repeat  of  the  morning  one). 


PHS  MEMBERS  HONORED 
BY  FEDERATION 

The  Garden  Club  Federation  of  Pennsylvania 
placed  four  members  of  the  Society  on  its  Honor  Roll 
of  Outstanding  Horticulturists  at  the  34th  Annual 
Meeting  held  in  Pittsburgh  in  September.    They  are: 

Mrs.  James  Cameron  Bleloch 

Mrs.  W.  R.  Mackinney 

Mrs.  J.  J.  Willaman 

Mrs.  Harry  Wood 
In   addition,    Pennsylvania    Horticultural    Society 
member,  Mrs.  R.  B.  Taylor,  was  placed  on  the  honor 
roll  for   Conservation   at   the  same  Awards   Banquet. 


MEMBERS'  EVENING 

"Wildflowers  of  Pennsylvania"  will  be  the  subject 
of  the  talk  to  be  presented  on  Tuesday  evening, 
February  2  by  David  Benner,  botanist  at  the  Bow- 
man's Hill  Wildflower  Preserve.  Mr.  Benner,  who 
has  been  with  the  Preserve  for  ten  years,  plans  to 
illustrate  his  presentation  with  colored  slides.  He 
will  take  the  audience  through  the  seasons  showing 
a  sequence  of  blooms  from  earliest  spring  to  frost. 
The  informality  of  the  Members'  Evenings  will  allow 
plenty  of  time  for  questions  and  discussions. 

A  simple  buffet  supper  will  be  served  between 
6:00  and  7:00  p.m.  Advance  reservations  are  necessary. 


MEMBERS1  EVENING  BUFFET  SUPPER 

$2.50  per  person 

Please  accept   my   reservation   for  Tuesday,    February  2,    1965. 
Return  with  check  payable  to  PHS   by  January  29  to: 

MRS.  F.  E.  GODSHALK 

PHS,  325  Walnut  Street 

Philadelphia,   Pa.    19106 

Name      

Address       

City     

Telephone     

enclose  my  check  for  $ to  cover reservations. 


LIBRARY  NOTES 


SLIDE  SETS  AVAILABLE 

Good  libraries  contain  more  than  books.  Periodi- 
cals, catalogs,  pictures,  pamphlets,  source  sheets  and 
correspondence  courses  all  have  an  important  part  in 
the  PHS  collection. 

Now,  a  new  dimension  has  been  added.  A  set 
of  35  mm  slides,  the  first  of  a  series,  is  ready  for  use 
by  clubs,  societies  and  interested  groups.  The  set, 
which  is  entitled  "A  gardener's  tour  of  England  and 
Wales,"  and  the  accompanying  written  commentary 
were  prepared  by  Martha  Ludes  Garra  to  record  the 
plants  and  gardens  which  she  admired  on  last  year's 
highly  successful  English  garden  tour. 

Other  sets  in  preparation  include  blue-ribbon  win- 
ners in  the  Philadelphia  Flower  Show,  wild-flowers, 
vegetable  gardening,  and  bonsai.  Each  set,  consist- 
ing of  at  least  fifty  slides  and  a  prepared  commentary, 
may  be  rented  for  a  three  day  period  for  a  fee  of  $10. 


Henry 


RECENT  ACQUISITIONS 

The  Greenhouse,  Hot  House  and  Stove,  by  Charles 
Mcintosh.  (London,  1838.  Hand  painted  illustra- 
tions. Gift  of  Mrs.  Clarence  D.  Smith,  Jenkintown) 

Pesticides  and  the  Living  Landscape,  by  Robert  Rudd. 

The  Picture  Book  of  Perennials,  by  Arno  and  Irene 
Nehrling. 

Flower  Arranging,  by  Joyce  Rogers. 

An  Easy  Guide  to  Artificial  Light  Gardening,  by 
Vernon  Johnston  and  Winifred  Carriere. 

Herb  Gardening  in  Five  Seasons,  by  Adelma  Simons. 

Gardens  and  People,  by  Fletcher  Steele. 

The  Tropical  Gardens  of  Burle  Marx,  by  P.  M.  Bardi. 

The  Rock  Garden  Primer,  by  Archie  Thornton. 

Knowing  Your  Trees,  by  G.  H.  Collingwood. 

Roses,  by  Wilhelm  Kordes. 

The  Story  of  Gardening,  by  Richard  Wright. 

The  Southern  Fern  Guide,  by  Edgar  Wherry. 

The    New    Business   Encyclopedia,    edited    by 
Marshall. 

America's  Gardens,  published  by  Better  Homes  and 
Gardens. 

Great  Gardens  of  the  Western  World,  by  Peter  Coats. 

The  Last  Redwoods,  by  Philip  Hyde  and  Francois 
Lewdet. 

Seaside   Plants  of  the  World,  by   Edwin   Menninger. 

Bonsai-Saikei:  The  Japanese  Miniature  Trees,  Gardens 
and  Landscapes,  by  Toshio  Kawamota  and  Joseph 
Kurihara. 

Bonsai  for  Americans,  by  George  Hull. 

Citrus  Fruits,  by  H.  Harold  Hume. 

The  Rose  in  Britain,  by  N.  P.  Harvey. 

Art  Principles  of  Flower  Arrangement,  by  Clarice 
Wilson. 

Perennials  for  Trouble-Free  Gardening,  by  Alan 
Bloom. 

Modern  Abstract  Flower  Arrangements,  by  Emma  H. 

Cyphers. 

The  Grafter's  Handbook,  by  Robert  Garner. 

Legends   and    Stories    of    Famous    Trees,    by    Jessie 

Harris. 

This  Fascinating  Lumber  Business,  by  Stanley  Horn. 


Men  With  Green  Pens;  Lives  of  the  Great  Writers  on 
Plants   in  Early  Times,   by   Louise   Bush-Brown. 
Bonsai:   Trees  and  Shrubs,  by  Lynn  R.  Perry. 

Bonsai   for   Americans   —    George    F.    Hull.     Doubleday    and 
Company,  256  pp.  $5.95. 

Here  is  a  practical  handbook  on  bonsai  with  a  strong 
American  flavor.  It  will  be  useful  to  established  practitioners 
as  well  as  would-be  bonsai  growers.  Mr.  Hull  describes  his 
bonsai  techniques  as  "no  more  difficult  than  repotting  a  geran- 
ium or  pruning  a  hybrid  tea  rose"  and  adds  that  the  care 
required  is  "somewhat  less  than  for  a  pet,  more  than  for  a 
philodendron." 

The  author  is  a  bonsai  grower  and  a  well  known  garden 
writer  and  photographer.  In  writing  this  book,  he  worked 
closely  with  Dr.  Avery  of  the  Brooklyn  Botanic  Garden  and 
other  bonsai  experts  here  and  in  Japan. 

The  illustrations  are  outstanding,  including  many  step-by- 
step  series  on  creating  a  bonsai,  repotting,  pruning,  etc.  For 
example,  one  group  of  pictures  shows  Frank  Okamura  of  the 
Brooklyn  Botanic  Garden  transforming  a  Pieris  japonica  from 
a  plant  in  a  gallon  container  into  a  venerable  looking  bonsai. 
There  are  many  good  suggestions  for  using  material  at  hand, 
in  this  case,  container  grown  plants  that  are  readily  available 
at  supermarkets  and  garden  centers. 

Collecting  trees,  usually  from  the  wild,  is  another  source 
of  bonsai.  Here,  Mr.  Hull  calls  attention  to  the  possibilities  of 
collecting  from  one's  own  back  yard.  What  could  seem  less 
promising  than  an  ordinary  privet?  Yet  there  are  pictures  of 
such  a  specimen  dug  from  the  garden,  drastically  cut  back 
and  repotted.    The  result:  an  attractive,  tree-like  bonsai. 

There  are  chapters  on  propagating  plants,  including  the 
recently  developed  mist  techniques  for  rooting  cuttings;  in- 
structions for  importing  bonsai  from  Japan  (this  is  not  easy); 
and  lists  of  plants  suitable  for  bonsai  in  various  sections  of 
the  country.  Hardy  trees,  house  plants,  and  tropicals  are  all 
included. 

The  book  makes  a  worthwhile  contribution  in  explaining 
the  role  of  pre-training  plants  for  bonsai.  This  is  something 
often  overlooked  or  taken  for  granted  by  other  writers.  Con- 
trary to  popular  belief,  a  small,  finished  bonsai  does  not  grow 
into  a  large  bonsai.  Regardless  of  size,  a  bonsai  in  a  small 
container  keeps  the  size  it  had  when  initially  made  into  a 
bonsai.  |  "Bonsai  with  thick  trunks  and  large  roots",  Hull  ex- 
plains, "are  developed  first  in  the  ground  or  a  large  pot  and 
then  adapted  to  life  in  containers". 

I  found  the  book  very  helpful  except  on  the  artistic  aspects 
of  bonsai.  The  author  claims  there  are  "no  rules  of  art  on 
how  to  form  a  bonsai  any  more  than  there  are  on  how  to 
paint  a  picture."  Happily,  he  lists  Japanese  "preferences"  in 
shaping  bonsai  such  as  the  triangle  representing  heaven,  man 
and  earth.  Whether  these  precepts  are  called  "rules"  or 
"preferences"  and  whether  they  be  used  consciously  or  fol- 
lowed unconsciously,  attention  to  form  and  design  is  as  im- 
portant as  sound  horticultural  practices.  Bonsai  is  a  combina- 
tion of  gardening  and  art,  and  adherence  to  the  rules  of  both 
is  needed  for  success. 

Dorothy  Young 

Seaside  gardens  of  the  world  —  Edwin  A.  Menninger.  Hearth- 
side  Press,  Inc.    $9.95. 

This  book  reflects  Mr.  Menninger's  twenty-five  years  of 
experience  with  the  problems  of  seashore  gardening  and  his 
wide  knowledge  of  salt-resistant  plants. 

Since  many  of  the  plants  recommended  by  the  author  are 
tropical  and  subtropical,  the  book  will  prove  helpful  to  those 
who  garden  in  warmer  coastal  areas  such  as  southern  Cali- 
fornia, Florida  and  the  Gulf  States.  The  book  is  of  limited 
value  for  those  in  the  cooler  shore  areas  of  the  West  Coast 
and  eastern  seaboard. 

Many  of  the  plants  suggested  are  not  generally  available 
in  the  trade  today.  Menninger's  book  should  encourage  the 
seaside  gardener  to  study  unfamiliar  species,  while  serving  as 
a  valuable  guide   to  the  professional  propagator. 

Menninger  classifies  his  salt-resistant  plants  into  three 
divisions:  plants  capable  of  surviving  directly  on  the  coast 
plants  needing  relatively  slight  protection,  and  those  which 
must  be  well  back  from  the  beach.  He  also  includes  lists 
indicating  the  cold   tolerances  of  many  genera. 

Ground  covers,  vines,  trees,  shrubs,  and  palms  are  amon" 
the  plant  groups  covered. 

Susan  W.  Plimpton 

(Cont'd  page  4) 
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PROGRAMS  OF  INTEREST  TO  GARDENERS 

January  19,  8:30  P.M.     Dr.  John  Ott  "The  Effect  of 
Light  on   Plants  and  Animals" 
Auditorium  of  the  University  Museum.    Tickets 
available  from   Mrs.  Crawford  C.   Madeira,   An- 
dover  Road,  Haverford,  Pa. 

January  23,  2 :00  P.M.  Meeting  of  the  Middle  Atlantic 
Regional  Lily  Group.  The  program  will  include 
discussion  of  lily  problems  and  culture.  All  gar- 
deners invited.  Auditorium  of  the  PHS,  325 
Walnut  Street. 

January  30th,  8:30  P.M.  Richard  J.  Cripps,  Land- 
scape Architect.  "Plant  Material  and  Landscape 
Design". 

Bright  Hall,  Ambler  Campus  of  Temple  Univer- 
sity. All  interested  members  invited  to  attend. 
No  charge. 

January  31,  2:30  P.M.     Elizabeth  C.  Hall,  Associate 
Curator  of  Education,  New  York  Botanical  Gar- 
den.  "Garden  Books  —  Old  and  New". 
Bright  Hall,  Ambler  Campus,  Temple  University. 
Public  invited.    No  charge. 


LIBRARY  NOTES-(Cont'd) 

How  to  control  plant  diseases  in  home  and  garden  by  Malcolm 
C.  Shurtleff,   Iowa  State  University  Press,  Ames,   1962. 

From  his  IS  years'  research,  teaching  and  field  experience 
as  a  plant  pathologist,  Dr.  Shurtleff  has  written  a  practical 
book  not  unlike  Cynthia  Westcott's  earlier  Plant  Disease  Hand- 
book, but  naturally  more  up-to-date.  He  has  omitted  scientific 
descriptions  and  names  of  pathogens  and  much  other  technical 
terminology.  He  has  included  fruit  spray  schedules,  seed  and 
soil  treatment  methods,  a  compatibility  chart,  and  measure- 
ment conversion  and  other  useful  tables.  Color  tabs  guide  the 
reader  to  sections  on  how  to  use  the  book,  disease  descriptions, 
and  general  disease  control  measures. 

Most  of  Dr.  Shurtleff's  manual  is  devoted  to  diseases  of 
specific  plants  and  appropriate  cultural  or  chemical  control 
measures.  Although  there  is  no  chart  of  general  symptoms  for 
quick  disease  identification,  the  easy-to-use  listings  are  ex- 
tensively cross-indexed  within  the  text  by  numerous  common 
plant  names.  Cross-references  to  diseases  and  controls  are  a 
bit  cumbersome,   but   this   technique   has   made   it   possible   to 


include  a  great  deal  of  tersely  written  information  within  the 
reasonable  space  of  521  pages.  Briefness  of  chemical  treatment 
suggestions  implies  that  gardeners  are  to  rely  on  the  manu- 
facturer's directions  once  a  compound  has  been  decided  upon. 
Several  trade  names  and  distributors  are  given  for  the  major 
fungicides  recommended.  There  is  also  a  section  about  appli- 
cation   equipment. 

The  discussion  of  environmental  factors  causing  symptoms 
resembling  or  encouraging  plant  disease  is  particularly  welcome. 

Barbara  H.  Emerson 


Register  by  using  the  clip-out  coupon.  Please  enclose  check 
and  mail  to  325  Walnut  Street.  Phila..  Pa.  19106.  Registrations 
accepted  in  the  order  received:  confirmation  by  return  post  card. 

GARDEN  CLINIC  RESERVATION 

Please  circle  time  for  which  registration  is  being  made 
□     PLANNING  HERBACEOUS  BORDER 


□ 
D 
D 

□ 

□ 
□ 

Name 
Street 


Wednesday,  January  13,  20,  27 
Wednesday,  February  3,  10 

PROPAGATION 
Tuesday,  January  12,  19 

GROWING  ESPALIERS 
Thursday,  January  14 

FLOWER  ARRANGEMENT 
Monday,  January   18,  25 
Monday,  February   1 

PHYTOILLUMINATION 
Tuesday,  February  9 

CULTURE  OF  ALPINES 
Monday,  February  15 

PLANT  PROPAGATION  SEED 
Tuesday,  February  23 


10:30  A.M. 
10:30  A.M. 

10:30  A.M. 

7:30  P.M. 

10:30  A.M. 
10:30  A.M. 

10:30  A.M. 
7:30  P.M. 

7:00  P.M. 

10:30  A.M. 
7:30  P.M. 
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Telephone    


POTTED  PALMS  FOR  INDOORS 


Chamaedorea   elegans,   also   called   Neanthe  bella,   Collinia 

elegans.    Available  as  seedlings  from  department  and  chain 
stores.    The  flowers  are  yellow. 

Potted  palms,  though  much  maligned,  make  good 
plants  for  indoors.  They  are  tolerant  of  dry  air,  high 
temperatures  and  low  light  intensity.  They  add  height 
to  an  indoor  garden  and,  surprising  to  many,  some 
species  have  a  colorful  inflorescence  which  is  both 
interesting  and  attractive. 

Palms  are  monocotyledons,  a  great  sub-division 
of  the  plant  kingdom  which  comprise,  among  others, 
all  the  grasses,  cereal  grains,  orchids,  aroids  and  irids. 
They  and  the  bananas  are  the  only  monocots  which 
have  evolved  into  arboreal  growth.  However,  they 
do  not  branch,  and  if  the  terminal  bud  on  the  stem 
is  injured  or  removed,  the  stem  will  die. 

Because  of  the  lack  of  branches,  the  leaf  area 
of  a  palm  never  increases  to  any  great  degree  after 
the  plant  passes  the  seedling  stage.  As  a  new  frond 
is  produced  at  the  top,  the  lowest  and  oldest  frond 
yellows  and  dies,  so  that  there  is  no  net  addition  to 
the  leaf  area.    This  means  that  there  is  no  need  for 


additional  root  structure  and  the  plant  can  be  kept 
in  the  same  size  container  indefinitely.  All  that  is 
required  is  frequent  root  pruning.  No  tap  root  is 
formed  and  the  thick  white  roots  which  soon  crowd 
the  container  can  be  cut  off  during  the  winter  or 
early  spring  with  no  deleterious  effect. 

Some  palms  develop  shoots  from  stolons  running 
just  beneath  the  soil  surface,  others  sprout  new  shoots 
from  the  base  of  the  bole  just  above  the  ground.  These 
clump  forming  varieties  are  used  for  hedges  in  the 
tropics,  the  old  shoots  being  thinned  out  to  make 
room  for  new  ones. 

Other  species  grow  as  single  stemmed  plants. 
If  these  lose  their  stems,  the  plant  will  die. 

There  are  two  handsome  potted  palms  growing 
in  the  Society  rooms.  Both  are  clump  or  cluster 
forming  species.  The  specimen  in  the  library  is 
Chrysalidocarpus  lutescens,  a  native  of  Madagascar.  It 
has  been  grown  as  an  indoor  plant  from  the  seedling 


Chamaedorea   adenopodus  (C.  stolonifera,  C.  brachypoda) 

A   cluster-forming    species,   this   specimen    is   five   years  old 
and  has  always  been  grown  in  the  house. 

(cont'd  on  page  4) 


ON  SPRAYS  AND  SPRAYING 


Dormant  spraying  has  long  been  accepted  as  a 
good  way  for  the  gardener  to  get  a  head  start  on 
insect  pests.  The  idea  is  to  destroy  many  scale  insects, 
aphids  and  mites  while  they  are  still  in  the  dormant 
stage  and  before  they  begin  feeding  on  trees  or  shrubs. 
The  traditional  agents  are  lime-sulfer  and  miscible 
oils.  The  traditional  time  is  late  winter  or  early 
spring. 

Recently  this  orderly  picture  has  become  con- 
fused. New  dormant  sprays  have  appeared  such  as 
dinitro  (DNC)  a  highly  poisonous  compound  recom- 
mended for  species  that  cannot  tolerate  oil  but  not 
to  be  used  on  needle  evergreens.  Also,  there  has 
been  a  movement  toward  the  use  of  systemic  poisons 
during  the  active  season  instead  of  dormant  sprays. 
The  large  scale  aerial  spraying  of  dimethoate  (Cy- 
gon)  on  scale-infested  hemlocks  in  this  area  last 
summer  is  an  example. 

The  average  gardener  may  well  wonder  what 
advice  to  follow  and  what  course  to  pursue.  And  the 
choice  may  be  all  the  more  important  for  him  in 
the  year  1965  because  of  the  unusual  risk  of  insect 
infestation  on  drought-weakened  trees  and  shrubs. 
To  help  throw  additional  light  on  the  subject,  we 
present  below  two  articles  on  the  general  subject  taken 
from  periodicals  received  in  the  PHS  library. 

The  Horticultural  Newsletter,  Vol.  12  No.  3,  July  6, 
1964. 

After  going  through  a  period  of  heavy  enthu- 
siasm over  the  newer,  more  dangerous  chlorinated 
hydrocarbons  as  insecticides,  we  are  now  soberly  re- 
appraising the  benefits  and  values  of  the  older  spray 
materials.  This  is  especially  true  of  spray  oils.  Some 
of  the  superior  kinds  applied  at  the  proper  time  are 
highly  effective  with  less  chance  of  harm  to  vegetation 
and  animals. 

Timing  is  important  for  complete  effectiveness. 
The  practice  of  applying  an  oil  spray  on  any  warm 
day  during  the  winter  has  caused  most  of  the  criticism 
of  spray  oils,  when  actually  the  fault  lies  entirely  in 
the  time  of  application. 

Most  scale  insects  and  aphids  winter  over  as 
eggs  whose  tough  shells  are  unharmed  by  oil.  But 
with  the  advance  of  spring  the  egg  shells  soften  to 
permit  emergence  of  the  hatching  young.  At  that 
time  oil  penetrates  easily  at  greater  dilutions. 

If  the  term  dormant  oil  were  abandoned  and 
the  first  spray  was  called  a  Pre-leaf  Spray,  this  appli- 
cation would  be  made  more  often  at  the  effective  time. 

Ideally  the  delayed  dormant  or  pre-leaf  spray 
should  be  made  when  the  first  indication  of  green 
appears  on  the  tree.  At  such  a  time  elm  blossoms  are 
dropping  (they  have  been  out  for  two  or  more  weeks) 
and  the  tips  of  the  new  leaves  protrude  from  the 
expanding  buds  like  mouse's  ears.  On  apples,  blossom 
buds  are  fat  and  fuzzy,  while  under  a  glass  the  hatch- 
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ing  aphids  may  be  seen  clustered  on  the  bud  tip 
waiting  to  start  their  nefarious  business.  On  tulip 
trees  the  bud  sheaths  are  split  and  folded  backward, 
exposing  the  tiny  leaflets.  The  clustered  buds  of  oaks 
are  3  times  normal  size  and  ready  to  expose  the 
nesting  leaves. 

This  is  the  time  for  the  delayed  dormant  or 
pre-leaf  spray,  one  of  the  most  useful  in  the  entire 
spray  schedule  in  most  sections  of  the  country.  It  is 
effective  against  tent  caterpillar,  canker  worm  eggs, 
the  elm  leaf  beetles  finding  havens  under  the  bark, 
scale  insects,  aphids,  spider  mites  and  others.  And  a 
3%  solution  of  60  second  Scalecide  or  similar  oil  is  as 
strong  as  is  needed. 

The  new  wax  free  highly  refined  60  second  mis- 
cible oils  can  be  used  during  the  growing  season  as 
well  as  during  dormancy.  Up  to  a  3%  solution  can 
be  applied  on  a  bright  sunny  day  during  the  summer 
when  mites,  scale  insects  and  aphids  are  getting  in 
their  most  destructive  days.  An  application  of  Pratt's 
Scalecide  applied  in  late  August  completely  cleaned 
up  a  heavy  infestation  of  European  red  spider  on 
holly  with  the  result  that  eggs  did  not  over-winter. 

The  Camellia  Journal  Vol.  19,  No.  5,  Nov.,  1964. 
"Research  in  Systemics,"  Gerald  E.  Smith,  Extension 
Horticulturist  in  Georgia  Nursery  Notes,  Athens,  Ga. 

I  recently  interviewed  Dr.  H.  H.  Tippins,  ento- 
mologist with  the  Georgia  Experiment  Station,  Griffin, 
Georgia,  concerning  his  research  program.  Dr.  Tippins 
devotes  50  percent  of  his  time  to  research  concerning 
control  of  ornamental  insects.  He  is  presently  studying 
methods  of  controlling  scale  insects,  lacebugs,  and 
azalea  leaf  miners.  Here  are  some  questions  that  I 
asked  Dr.  Tippins : 

What  would  you  consider  to  be  the  most  effective 
chemicals  for  control  of  scale  insects? 

Answer — During  the  spring  and  fall  months  when  oil 
emulsions  can  be  used,  this  chemical  is  very  effective 
if  thorough  coverage  of  the  plant  is  obtained.  During 
periods  when  oil  emulsions  cannot  be  used,  dimethoate 
(Cygon)  would  be  more  effective  than  any  other 
available  insecticides  for  both  commercial  nurserymen 
and  home  gardeners.  Bidrin,  another  systemic  insec- 
ticide, looks  promising  in  the  test,  however,  it  is  not 
on  the  market  yet  for  ornamental  plants. 

What  is  the  relative  toxicity  of  Cygon  to  humans? 

Answer — It  should  be  used,  of  course,  with  caution. 
It  is  not  nearly  as  toxic,  however,  as  are  many  of  the 
other  systemics. 

What  has  been  your  experience  with  plant  injury 
from  Cygon? 

Answer — I  have  not  had  an  injury  to  any  plant  tested 
from  this  chemical  when  used  at  recommended  rates. 
A  number  of  other  research   workers  have  reported 


ON  SPRAYS  &  SPRAYING-(Cont'd) 

definite  injury  to  Burford  holly  from  Cygon. 

Is  thorough  coverage  of  both  sides  of  the  leaves 
necessary  when  Cygon  is  used  as  a  spray? 

Answer — Yes.  You  would  want  the  same  coverage 
that  would  be  desirable  when  spraying  with  other 
insecticides.  Even  though  Cygon  is  a  systemic  insec- 
ticide, it  apparently  is  not  translocated  readily  in  the 
plant  when  applied  to  the  foliage. 

What  has  been  your  experience  with  systemic 
insecticides  applied  as  a  soil  drench  around  camellias 
to  control  scale  insects? 

Answer — Very  good  results  have  been  obtained  with 
3  or  4  systemic  insecticides  used  as  soil  drenches 
around  pot  camellias.  Dimethoate  (Cygon)  was  as 
good,  if  not  better,  than  the  other  chemicals  tested. 
The  regular  spray  dilution  was  first  prepared  (2  tea- 
spoons of  the  2E  Cygon  per  gallon  of  water).  Three 
tablespoons  of  the  mixture  was  then  applied  to  the 
soil  in  each  6-inch  pot. 

What  amount  of  the  water  drench  would  you 
use  for  Camellias  growing  in  the  ground  instead  of  in 
containers? 

Answer — We  don't  know  yet.  It  is  definitely  possible 
to  apply  too  much  and  thus  injure  the  camellia  plants. 
I  would,  therefore,  prefer  to  use  a  trunk  treatment  for 
camellia  plants  growing  in  the  ground  to  control  the 
scale  insects. 

Would  you  discuss  your  results  with  Cygon  ap- 
plied to  the  trunk  of  camellia  plants  to  control  scale 
insects  on  the  foliage? 

Answer — We  have  had  excellent  scale  control  using 
this  method  on  small  plants  with  trunk  diameters  of 
approximately  Yi  inch.  With  a  camel's  hair  brush  a 
narrow  band  of  undiluted  2E  Cygon  is  painted  around 
the  trunk  or  trunks  below  the  branches.  The  band 
should  be  approximately  as  wide  as  the  diameter  of 
the  trunk. 

Does  it  matter  what  time  of  year  this  is  done? 

Answer — All  of  my  research  has  been  done  under 
greenhouse  conditions.  Control  has  been  obtained  any- 
time the  chemical  was  applied  to  the  trunk  under  these 
conditions. 

Will  this  work  as  effectively  on  large  camellia 
plants  ? 

Answer — At  the  present  we  don't  know.  We  plan  to 
learn  more  about  this  in  the  near  future. 

Are  some  of  the  scale  insects  much  more  difficult 
to  control  than  others? 

Answer — Yes.  The  Euonymus  scale  for  example,  is 
very  difficult  to  control.  Cygon  is  not  very  effective; 
oil  emulsions  will  give  better  control  on  this  pest. 
The  Euonymus  scale  does  have  definite  peaks  when 
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ROCK  GARDEN  DEVOTEES  PLAN  MEETING 

The  newly  formed  Delaware  Valley  Section  of 
the  American  Rock  Garden  Society  will  hold  an  or- 
ganization meeting  in  the  auditorium  of  the  PHS  on 
Saturday,  February  27,  at  2  P.M.  Lee  M.  Raden, 
chairman  pro-tem,  has  extended  an  invitation  to  all 
interested  gardeners  to  attend. 

Plans  and  programs  for  the  coming  year  will  be 
discussed.  The  meeting  will  afford  an  opportunity 
for  people  who  know  and  grow  alpines  and  other 
rock  garden  plants  to  meet  one  another  and  exchange 
ideas. 


FREE  SEEDS  AVAILABLE 

The  Pennsylvania  Horticultural  Society  is  a  sus- 
taining member  of  the  American  Horticultural  Society 
— a  national  organization  of  plant  societies,  garden 
clubs,  trade  and  professional  associations,  and  indi- 
viduals. The  purpose  of  the  AHS  is  to  "accumulate, 
increase    and    disseminate    horticultural   information." 

To  these  ends,  the  AHS  publishes  a  quarterly 
Bulletin  containing  original  articles  of  exceptional 
interest,  and  a  Gardeners  Forum,  appearing  eight 
times  a  year,  which  provides  an  opportunity  for  ama- 
teurs and  professionals  to  exchange  news,  ideas,  ex- 
perience and  opinions.  In  addition,  the  AHS  conducts 
an  annual  congress. 

One  of  the  privileges  of  membership  in  the  AHS 
is  the  chance  to  share  in  its  annual  seed  distribution. 
Anyone  wishing  to  see  the  list  and  to  place  an  order 
for  free  seeds  (not  more  than  three  packets)  should 
contact  June  Vail,  staff  horticulturist.    (WA  2-4801) 


the  young  hatch  out  (unlike  tea  scale  which  hatches 
out  continuously).  If  the  spray  can  be  timed  with  the 
hatch,  much  better  control  can  be  expected.  Generally 
the  hatch  coincides  with  the  new  flush  of  growth. 
Thus  the  stage  of  growth  can  be  used  to  judge  when 
to  spray  for  Euonymus  scale. 

What    group    of    insecticides    are    not    effective 
against  scale  insects? 

Answer — The  chlorinated  hydrocarbons  such  as  DDT. 
Chlordane,  Dieldrin,  etc.  generally  are  not  effective 
against  scale  insects.  In  fact  they  sometime  con- 
tribute to  a  build  up  of  these  pests. 

What  have  been  your  results  in  controlling 
the  azalea  leaf  miner  on  azaleas? 

Answer — Very  good  results  have  been  obtained  with 
systemic  insecticides  applied  as  granules,  soil  drenches 
and  trunk  paints.  The  young  larvae  of  this  insect  are 
true  leaf  miners  which  feed  inside  the  leaf.  When 
half  grown  they  emerge  and  fold  the  leaf  over  and 
feed  on  the  surrounding  tissue. 


LIBRARY  NOTES 


Lateritic   Soils  and  The  Origins  of   New  World   Civilization, 

Scientific  American,  November   1964. 

Despite  the  proliferation  of  popular  writings  on  science, 
remarkably  few  of  them  are  of  special  interest  to  the  horti- 
culturalist.  It  is  therefore  gratifying  to  find  these  two  articles 
in  a  single  issue  of  "Scientific  American." 

"Lateritic  Soils,"  by  Mary  McNeil,  a  geologist  on  the  staff 
of  Lockheed  California  Company,  describes  the  process  by 
which  the  soil  over  large  areas  in  the  tropics  has  been  con- 
verted into  sterile  mineral  deposits.  The  vigorous  growth  of 
bacteria  and  other  organisms  breaks  down  the  organic  material 
and  aerates  the  soil;  the  tropical  rains  leach  out  the  humus; 
and  the  free  circulation  of  air  oxidizes  the  iron  and  aluminum 
in  the  porous  earth,  producing  a  substance  known  as  laterite 
which  hardens  to  a  brick-like  consistency  on  exposure  to  the 
air.  Laterite  is  useful  for  construction  (Angkor  Thorn  was 
built  of  laterite),  but  it  is  completely  inhospitable  to  plants. 
Thus,  -many  well-intentioned  efforts  to  cultivate  the  tropics 
result  only  in  laterizing  the  soil  and  substituting  a  desert  for 
a  rain  forest. 

"The  Origins  of  New  World  Civilization,"  by  Richard  S. 
MacNeish,  Chairman  of  the  Department  of  Archaeology  at 
the  University  of  Alberta,  reviews  the  discovery  of  the  origins 
of  domesticated  corn.  The  origins  of  corn  are  of  great  interest 
to  the  archeologist,  who  is  concerned  with  the  development 
of  food  sources  as  a  necessary  prerequisite  for  the  development 
of  civilization.  They  are  also  of  interest  to  the  geneticist  in 
his  efforts  to  produce  better  hybrids  of  corn. 

These  two  articles,  each  interesting  in  itself,  are  a  reminder 
that  horticulture  was  one  of  the  earliest  occupations  of  man 
and  will  remain  one  of  the  most  important. 

F.  L.  Ballard 

Art  Principles  of  Flower  Arrangement  by  Clarice  T.  Wilson. 
National  Council  Books,  Inc.   Ill   pages  Illus.   1963.  $5.00. 

Extremely  helpful  for  the  more  advanced  arranger  inter- 
ested in  show  arrangements.  The  clearly  written,  concise  text 
explains  the  Elements  of  Art,  the  "know  what"  and  the 
"know  how"  of  design,  and  how  to  best  use  them  according  to 
Art  Principles.  The  chapters  on  color  use,  achieving  rhythm 
and  using  contrast  are  particularly  good.  In  addition,  the 
chapter  on  judging  is  valuable. 

Beatrice  Ballenberg 


POTTED  PALMS  FOR  INDOORS 

(cont'd  from  page   I) 

stage  and  is  about  three  years  old.  Several  seedlings 
were  planted  together  at  the  original  planting.  Some 
have  started  forming  new  shoots.  The  plant  in  the 
second  floor  office  is  Rhapis  excelsa,  the  Lady  palm 
from  Southern  China.  It  is  ten  years  old  and  was 
started  from  a  single  stemmed  plant. 

There  are  over  3000  species  of  palms,  all  native 
to  the  tropics,  or  subtropics.  Many  fall  into  two  gen- 
eral groups,  the  fan  palms  and  the  feather  palms. 
The  family  Palmae  is  part  of  an  order  which  Linnaeus 
aptly  named  PRINCIPES,  the  Princes  of  plants.  They 
are  of  great  economic  importance  to  the  people  of 
the  tropics  as  a  source  of  food,  clothing,  and  con- 
struction material. 

An  active  Palm  Society  was  founded  in  1955. 
The  PHS  library  is  a  member  of  the  Society  and 
receives  its  quarterly  Journal.  In  1961  the  American 
Horticultural  Society  published  a  special  issue,  Culti- 
vated Palms,  which  should  accompany  every  inquiring 
horticulturist   on   his   next  trip   south. 
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Bonsai-Saikei  —  The  Japanese  Miniature  Trees  and  Landscapes 

by  Toshio  Kawamoto  and  Joseph   Kurihara  —  published   by 
Nippon  Saikei  Co.    361  pages.    Illus.    1963.    $45.00. 

One  seldom  has  the  privilege  of  reviewing  such  a  book 
on  the  art  of  bonsai.  The  first  thing  that  impresses  the  reader 
is  the  beautiful  illustrations.  There  are  over  fifty  full  color 
pictures  of  superb  bonsai,  complemented  by  about  two  hundred 
half-tones  and  a  great  many  line  drawings.  And  after  the 
reader  has  feasted  on  these,  he  can  settle  down  to  study  the 
text  of  one  of  the  finest  and  most  comprehensive  books  on 
Bonsai-Saikei  ever  published. 

I  was  most  taken  by  the  book's  simple  and  easily  under- 
standable treatment  of  all  phases  of  bonsai,  from  such  basics 
as  propagation,  pruning,  potting,  repotting,  mosses  and  soils 
to  such  details  as  the  use  of  JIN.  This  is  the  first  discussion 
that  has  made  me  enthusiastic  about  the  last-named,  which  is 
the  use  of  dead  branches  as  a  feature  of  bonsai. 

The  chapter  on  trimming  and  pruning,  while  adhering  to 
the  overall  simplicity  of  the  text,  is  nevertheless  the  most 
complete  that  I  have  read.  All  types  of  branches,  such  as 
frontal,  cross,  bosom,  and  parallel  are  covered  in  detail  and 
there  are  twelve  pages  of  half-tones  and  numerous  line  draw- 
ings. Anyone  who  reads  this  chapter  carefully  will  be  most 
unlikely  to  make  mistakes  of  major  proportion. 

The  chapter  on  propagation  will  inspire  the  rankest  ama- 
teur to  attempt  some  of  the  grafting  and  layering  techniques. 
The  drawings  and  half-tones  of  root  pruning,  repotting  and 
wiring  are  so  good  that  the  same  amateur  would  have  little 
trouble  in  converting  his  propagated  specimens  into  veritable 
bonsai.  As  one  progresses  further  in  the  book,  such  advanced 
techniques  as  planting  are  explained  and  made  easy  through 
drawings. 

The  Japanese  names  accompanying  some  of  the  pictures 
are  somewhat  confusing  until  the  reader  finds  that  they  are 
translated  in  the  glossary  at  the  end  of  the  book.  The  ex- 
planation of  how  to  pronounce  "bonsai"  will  clear  that  matter 
up  for  the  reader  once  and  for  all. 

The  only  minor  faults  that  I  found  with  the  book  are  the 
use  of  reverse  negative  pictures  to  create  what  are  called 
"winter  scenes"  and  the  repetition  in  the  appendices  of  draw- 
ings which  have  been  used  earlier  in  the  book.  These  are 
insignificant  laws  in  a  major  work. 

Robert  Montgomery 


FORGIVENESS 

How  clean  the  snow  today,  how  white!  Deeply  and 
securely  it  covers  the  fields  and  fills  the  woods  .  .  . 
Once  at  least  in  each  northern  year  is  man's 
slovenliness  covered;  his  failures  buried;  evidence 
of  his  shame  are  concealed.  Thus  does  nature 
forgive  and  suggest  that  when  the  snow  goes  off 
we  should  be  cleaner  keepers  of  the  earth. 

Liberty  Hyde  Bailey 


Register  by  using  the  clip-out  coupon.  Please  enclose  check 
and  mail  to  325  Walnut  Street,  Phila.,  Pa.  19106.  Registrations 
accepted  in  the  order  received;  confirmation  by  return  post  card. 

GARDEN  CLINIC  RESERVATION 

Please  circle  time  for  which  registration  is  being  made 

□  PHYTOILLUMINATION 

Tuesday,  February  9  10:30  A.M. 

7:30  P.M. 

□  CULTURE  OF  ALPINES 

Monday,  February  15  7:00  P.M. 

□  PLANT  PROPAGATION  SEED 
Tuesday,  February  23  10:30  A.M. 

7:30  P.M. 

□  VEGETATIVE  PROPAGATION 
Wednesday,  March  3  10:30  A.M. 

7:30  P.M. 

□  HOLLY  CULTURE 

Wednesday,  March  24                           7:30  P.M. 
Name 


Street 


City  &  State 
Telephone    


MOTION  PICTURE  PROGRAM 
FOR  MEMBERS'  EVENING 

Two  motion  pictures  of  general  interest  to  Society 
members  will  be  shown  on  Members'  Evening,  Tues- 
day, March  3.  One  will  be  "The  Pond  and  the  City", 
a  plea  for  conservation,  financed  by  The  Conservation 
Foundation.  The  other,  "Hidden  Menace",  produced 
by  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  will  be  a 
pictorial  story  of  the  menace  of  pests  and  diseases 
that  are  unwittingly  carried  from  one  country  to  an- 
other. The  film  shows  what  travelers  can  do  to  help 
customs   inspectors   and   American   agriculture. 

"The  Pond  and  the  City"  has  been  described  by 
a  New  York  Times  reviewer  as  "a  film  of  top  quality 
devoted  simply  to  the  message  of  conservation  of 
our  land  and  the  beauty  it  represents."  The  USDA 
film  received  the  American  Film  Festival  Award  for 
1959   and  the   Columbia   Film    Festival   Award,    1959. 

There  will  be  a  buffet  supper  at  the  Society  head- 
quarters from  6:00  to  7:00  before  the  program  which 
begins  at  7:30.  Reservations  must  be  made  in  advance 
on  the  blank  appearing  below. 

As  usual,  the  library  will  be  open  between  5 :00 
and  7:30. 


MEMBERS'  EVENING  BUFFET  SUPPER 

$2.50  per  person 

Please  accept  my  reservation  for  Tuesday,  March  2,    1965. 
Return  with  check  payable  to  PHS  by  February  25  to: 

MRS.  F.  E.  GODSHALK 

PHS,  325  Walnut  Street 

Philadelphia,   Pa.   19106 

Name      

Address       

City     

Telephone      

I  enclose  my  check  for  $ to  cover reservations. 
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GARDEN  CLINICS 
FOR  FEBRUARY  AND  MARCH 

Note:  Detailed  clinic  descriptions  are  normally  given  two 
months  in  advance  and  brief  reminders  are  printed  one  month 
in  advance.  Extra  copies  of  the  detailed  descriptions  of  the 
February  clinics  can  be  obtained  by  calling  the  Society, 
WA  2-4801. 


Phytoillumination 

and  7:30  P.M. 


Tuesday,  February  9,  10:30  A.M. 


Culture  of  Alpines  —  Monday,  February  15,  7:30  P.M. 

Plant  Propagation  from  Seed  —  Tuesday,  February 
23,  10:30  A.M.  and  7:30  P.M. 

Vegetative  Propagation  of  Plants — Wednesday,  March 
3,  10:30  A.M.  and  7:30  P.M. 

This  comprehensive  clinic  will  include  discussion 
of  the  following:  why  this  kind  of  propagation  is 
often  preferable  to  reproduction  from  seeds,  the  prin- 
ciples involved,  methods  and  practices,  environmental 
and  physiological  factors,  rooting  media,  the  import- 
ance of  timing,  chemical  hormones  and  the  care  of 
cuttings  during  and  after  rooting.  Every  phase  will 
be  demonstrated,  and  participants  will  make  cutting 
themselves  in  order  to  understand  the  techniques  in- 
volved. Instructor:  Roy  Kersey,  Fee,  including  ma- 
terials and  propagating  unit,  $3.00  (The  evening 
session  will  be  a  repeat  of  the  morning  one.) 

Holly  Culture  —  Wednesday,  March  24,  7:30  P.M. 

Methods  of  growing  holly  from  seed  to  mature 
specimen  will  be  discussed  and  demonstrated  in  this 
clinic.  Instructor:  June  M.  Vail,  staff  horticulturist. 
Fee:  $1.00. 


LADY  FORBES  TO  GIVE 
AFTERNOON  LECTURE 

"Wild  Flowers  I  Have  Picked"  will  be  the  title 
of  an  afternoon  lecture  to  be  presented  by  Luia,  Lady 
Forbes  in  the  Society  rooms  on  Tuesday,  March  30 
at  2  P.M. 

Lady  Forbes  has  led  a  brilliant  and  exciting  life. 
Born  in  Capetown,  South  Africa,  she  spent  her  girl- 
hood playing  on  the  slopes  of  Table  Mountain  and 
enjoying  the  company  of  famous  men  like  Cecil 
Rhodes  and  Rudyard  Kipling. 

After  her  marriage  to  Sir  Victor  Courtenay 
Forbes,  British  Ambassador,  she  lived  in  Mexico  City, 
Madrid,  Rome  and   Lima. 

All  who  have  heard  Lady  Forbes  speak  have  been 
enchanted  by  her  profound  knowledge  and  her  fas- 
cinating recollections  of  the  places  she  has  lived. 

Members  will  be  admitted  free  and  may  bring 
guests  upon  payment  of  a  $3.00  guest  fee.  Guest 
tickets  must  be  obtained  in  advance. 
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COMING  EVENTS  OF  INTEREST 
TO  MEMBERS 

TUESDAY,  FEBRUARY  2 

Members'  Evening,  "Wild  Flowers  of  Pennsyl- 
vania," David  Benner,  speaker  —  Supper  6:00,  pro- 
gram 7:30  P.M. 

WEDNESDAY,  FEBRUARY  3 

Meeting  of  the  American  Orchid  Society  Regional 
Judging  Council  in  PHS  auditorium,  8:00  P.M. 

THURSDAY,  FEBRUARY  11 

Meeting  of  the  Philadelphia  Chapter  of  the  Ameri- 
can Rhododendron  Society  in  PHS  auditorium,  8:00 
P.M.  Speaker,  Dr.  Henry  Skinner,  Director,  National 
Arboretum,  Washington,  D.  C.  "Deciduous  Azaleas." 

SATURDAY,  FEBRUARY  13 

Meeting  of  the  Pennsylvania  Bonsai  Society  in 
PHS  auditorium,  1 :30  P.M. 

TUESDAY,  FEBRUARY  16 

Cooperative  program  with  Women's  Committee 
University  Museum,  10:30  A.M.  Julia  S.  Berrall, 
speaker,  "Floral  Decorations  inspired  by  Museum 
Treasures."  Members  will  receive  invitation  and  reg- 
istration form  in  the  mail. 

SATURDAY,  FEBRUARY  27 

Meeting  of  the  Delaware  Valley  Section  of  the 
American  Rock  Garden  Society  in  auditorium  of 
PHS,  2:00  P.M. 

TUESDAY,  MARCH  23 

PHS  Spring  Luncheon,  The  Bellevue-Stratford. 
Speaker,  Roberto  Burle  Marx,  Landscape  Architect  of 
Brazil.  Members  will  receive  invitations  with  flower 
show  tickets  in  early  February. 


IRISH  GARDEN  TOUR 

The  Irish  Garden  Tour  planned  for  May,  1965 
has  been  oversubscribed.  Because  a  number  of  mem- 
bers have  indicated  an  interest  in  the  trip,  a  second 
one  has  been  arranged  with  the  same  itinerary  except 
for  a  few  adjustments  due  to  the  different  season.  If 
there  is  a  sufficiently  large  registration  (at  least  fifteen 
people),  this  second  tour,  guided  by  Martha  Ludes 
Garra,  will  leave  Philadelphia  on  Tuesday,  June  8th 
and  return  Tuesday,  June  29th.  The  itinerary  will 
be  mailed  to  members  who  request  it,  either  by  post 
card  or  by  telephone.     (WA  2-4801.) 

IN  THE  MAIL  BAG 

To  The  Editor 

The  News 

The  Pennsylvania  Horticultural  Society 

325  Walnut  Street 

Philadelphia,  Pa.  19106 

Dear  Sir: 

The  Delaware  County  Institute  of  Science  is 
participating  in  a  study  conducted  by  one  of  its 
naturalist  members,  Mr.  Mark  Robinson,  to  discover 
the  largest  trees  of  each  species  in  the  area  covered 
by  your  membership,  but  especially  in  the  Delaware 
Valley.  We  would  appreciate  any  help  that  readers 
of  The  News  can  give  to  this  endeavour  which  is  a 
part  of  the  conservation  effort. 

Specifically,  we  would  like  to  have  the  location 
and  circumference  measurement  (at  A1/*  feet  above 
ground  level)  or  an  estimated  diameter  of  the  largest 
trees  known  to  the  readers.  Information  can  be  sent 
by  card  or  letter  to : 

Tree  Project 

Delaware  County  Institute  of  Science 

11  South  Avenue 

Media,  Pennsylvania  19063 

Sincerely  yours, 

William    Gibson,    M.D. 
President 
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OPEN  SPACE  AND  CONSERVATION  -  Part  1 

PRIVATE  ORGANIZATIONS 


"I  hate  a  man  who  skins  the  land,"  said  Theodore 
Roosevelt.  The  only  change  in  the  problem  that 
occasioned  President  Roosevelt's  outburst  in  the  early 
part  of  this  century  is  its  enormously  greater  urgency. 
The  population  explosion,  with  its  accompaniment  of 
ever  more  crowded  urbanization,  has  made  an  emer- 
gency plea  out  of  an  ethical  stand.  A  summation  of 
our  condition  in  1965  appeared  in  the  Sunday  Bulletin 
of  January  17,  when  Eric  Severeid  said: 

"In  its  simplest  form,  the  light  we  have  seen 
at  long  last  is  this  —  first,  that  to  the  growth 
of  our  economy  and  our  wealth,  private  and 
public,  there  is  no  discernible  limit  .  .  .  ; 
and,  second,  that  to  the  abundance  of  our 
physical  environment,  our  open  space,  our 
waters,  our  air,  our  natural  resources,  there 
are  very  definite  limits.  However  paradoxical 
it  may  sound,  we  have  come  to  understand 
that    we    can    expand    only    by    conserving." 

The  open  space  problem  may  be  considered  in 
three  aspects.  First,  there  must  be  an  understanding 
of  our  basic  resources.  Forests,  rivers,  soils  and 
plants  must  be  known  in  all  their  properties  and  their 
functional  relationship  to  man.  Secondly,  there  must 
be  a  realization  of  how  these  resources  are  endangered 
by  man-caused  events.  Urbanization  as  commonly 
practiced  dries  up  watersheds,  dirties  the  air,  destroys 
wild  populations  and  deprives  children  of  play  space, 
and  adults  of  activities  they  enjoy.  Unless  we  make 
a  conscious  effort  to  control  harmful  effects  of  urbani- 
zation we  will  live  in  a  deprived  environment.  So, 
third,  we  must  understand  how  to  preserve  basic 
resources  by  a  reconciliation  and  ordering  of  the  many 
interests  that  wish  to  use  them. 

A  public  meeting  at  the  Tyler  Arboretum  in 
Lima,  Pa.,  on  June  24,  1964,  provided  a  graphic  illus- 
tration of  the  number  of  interests  which  can  be 
brought  to  bear  upon  one  small  area  of  land  —  in  this 
case,  Tinicum  Marsh.  On  hand  were  representatives 
of  the  Friends  of  Tinicum  Marsh,  the  Philadelphia 
Conservationists,  the  Citizens'  Council  of  Delaware 
County,  the  Pennsylvania  Horticultural  Society,  the 
State  legislature,  the  State  Highway  Department,  the 


Landscape  Department  of  the  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania, and  aroused  citizens  of  Essington,  Folcroft, 
and  Chester.  The  diversity  of  these  groups  provides 
convincing  demonstration  of  the  need  for  coordination 
and  mutual  understanding  before  citizens'  organiza- 
tions can  cooperate  to  achieve  their  common  aims. 
There  is  no  single  authority,  public  or  private, 
which  can  reconcile  the  clash  of  interests  and  assure 
the  provision  of  enough  open  space  for  a  healthy  and 
beautiful  environment.  Until  the  millennium  when 
such  an  authority  appears,  diverse  people  and  institu- 
tions will  have  to  collaborate  within  the  existing 
framework  to  solve  open-space  problems.  Ann  Louise 
Strong,  in  her  pamphlet  "Open  Space  in  the  Penjerdel 
Region,  Now  or  Never",  divides  open  space  manage- 
ment into  four  concerns :  recreation,  reservation,  de- 
velopment, and  conservation.  Of  these,  conservation 
is  closest  to  the  horticulturist's  heart. 

Mrs.  Strong  defines  conservation's  role  as  follows: 
"It  can  conserve  natural  resources  .  .  .  and  it 
can  protect  the  ecological  balance  between  man  and 
his  environment.  .  .  .  Conservation  can  preserve  dis- 
tinctive botanic,  geologic  or  historic  sites  or  simply 
a  spot  of  unique  natural  beauty." 

Conservation  activities  within  Mrs.  Strong's  defi- 
nition occupy  both  public  and  private  groups.  Often 
their  projects  overlap.  Private  organizations  make 
studies  for  public  agencies,  as  the  Wissahickon  Water- 
shed Association  has  worked  with  the  Montgomery 
County  Commissioners  on  a  flood  control  program 
for  that  area.  At  the  same  time,  research  by  public 
agencies  such  as  the  Army  Corps  of  Engineers  or 
the  U.  S.  Forest  Service  is  available  to  private  organi- 
zations. The  Open  Space  Committee  of  the  Citizens 
Council  of  Montgomery  County,  a  private  group,  is 
currently  preparing  a  map  of  all  present  and  proposed 
public  open  space  in  Montgomery  County  which  will 
serve  as  a  reference  point  for  future  private  and  public 
activities  alike. 

The  conservation  activities  of  municipal,  county, 
state  and  federal  agencies  will  be  discussed  in  a  later 
article.     This  article  will  concentrate  on  conservation 
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OPEN  SPACE-(Cont'd) 

activity  by  private  citizens. 

In  the  first  place,  it  is  important  to  note  that 
private  citizens  have  certain  advantages  over  the  pub- 
lic agencies.  They  can  move  faster,  and  they  generate 
an  intensity  of  effort  which  may  not  move  but  has 
saved  mountains.  Private  efforts  helped  initiate  the 
National  Parks  System  and  the  migratory  bird  treaties. 
They  have  created  wildlife  refuges,  saved  animals 
from  slaughter  and  preserved  giant  redwoods.  Baxter 
State  and  Acadia  National  Parks  in  Maine  are  gifts 
from  private  fortunes,  and  the  extension  of  Fairmount 
Park  in  Philadelphia  is  owed  to  private  donation. 

Private  conservation  efforts  are  not  confined  to 
conservation  organizations.  Much  of  this  work  is 
done  by  individuals  or  institutions  with  no  formal 
conservation  connections : 

The  League  of  Women  Voters,  for  example, 
for  whom  water  resources  are  a  continuing  con- 
cern, prepared  and  published  a  study  of  the  Sus- 
quehanna River  and  offers  guidance  to  others  in 
making   similar    river    basin    studies. 

The  Boy  and  Girl  Scouts  educate  their  mem- 
bers in  good   conservation   practices. 

The  Garden  Club  of  America  has  a  permanent 
conservation  committee  and  puts  out  natural  re- 
source educational  kits  for  distribution  to  schools. 
A  group  of  property  owners  of  the  Green- 
spring  and  Worthington  Valleys  of  Maryland 
made  a  resource  and  land  use  study  of  their  area. 
The  University  of  Pennsylvania  is  initiating 
a  curriculum  of   Regional   Land   Planning. 

Many  historical  sites  and  buildings  still  stand 
because  devoted  individuals  have  fought  to 
prevent  their  destruction. 

Among  the  allies  of  the  conservationists  are  var- 
ious groups  which  value  open  space  for  special  uses  — 
hunters,  bird  watchers,  campers,  botanists,  horsemen, 
and  fishermen. 

Turning  to  more  formal  conservation  organiza- 
tions, we  find  that  they  include  both  national  and 
local  groups.  Organizations  on  the  national  level  serve 
as  clearing  houses  for  information  and  action  in  their 
particular  interest.  The  Nature  Conservancy  and  the 
Coastal  Wetlands  Council  locate  and  purchase  lands 
all  over  the  United  States.  The  National  Wildlife 
Federation  and  the  Audubon  Society  are  primarily 
educational.  The  National  Parks  Association  is  a 
citizen  watchdog  of  the  National  Parks  System.  The 
Wilderness  Society  has  defended  wild  lands  against 
recreation  and  other  uses. 

Within  Pennsylvania  the  list  of  conservation 
organizations  is  very  long.  It  would  be  impossible 
within  this  article  to  mention  every  one  of  them,  but 
an  attempt  will  be  made  to  give  a  representative 
sampling  of  the  projects  they  undertake.  The  Water 
Resources  Association,  for  instance,  has  publicized  the 
potential  of  the  Tocks  Island  National  Recreation 
Area  to  the  point  of  imminent  legislation  by  Congress. 
The  Wissahickon  Watershed  Association  has  a  do-it- 
yourself-conservation  project  for  suburban  home- 
owners.   Several  organizations  provide  naturalists  to 


conduct  tours  of  woodland  areas.  The  Conservation 
Council  of  Eastern  Pennsylvania  will  sponsor  a  sym- 
posium called  "Survival  Through  Conservation"  on 
March  31st  of  this  year. 

A  primary  goal  of  many  conservation  groups  is 
acquisition  of  open  tracts  before  they  are  developed 
by  other  interests.  The  Philadelphia  Conservationists, 
Inc.,  is  dedicated  to  action  of  this  sort  and  has 
established  a  natural  lands  trust  to  which  money  may 
be  given  for  open  space  acquisition.  Other  such  or- 
ganizations are  the  Gloucester  County  Conservancy, 
the  Delaware  Wild  Lands,  Inc.,  and  the  Bucks  County 
Park  Foundation.  The  Western  Pennsylvania  Con- 
servancy has  assembled  large  tracts  near  Pittsburgh 
and  has  turned  them  over  to  government  units  for 
park  use. 

Another  approach  to  conservation,  and  one  which 
comes  close  to  regional  planning  in  its  scope,  is 
exemplified  by  the  many  watershed  associations.  Their 
aim  is  the  balanced  use  of  lands  within  a  region.  By 
emphasizing  flood  control  and  flood  plain  manage- 
ment, as  well  as  aesthetics,  such  organizations  as  the 
Pompeston  Creek  Watershed  Association  have  made 
strong  impressions  on  their  communities. 

When  conservationists  have  concentrated  upon 
limited  objectives  they  have  often  achieved  remark- 
able success.  The  Mill  Creek  Conservation  Compact 
has,  by  an  alliance  between  private  owners  and  the 
township  authorities,  preserved  a  limited  but  charming 
natural  environment  in  Montgomery  County.  The 
Pennsylvania  Roadside  Council  has  defended  the  auto- 
mobilist  from  ugliness  for  over  twenty-five  years.  By 
persistent  effort,  interested  persons  obtained  the  per- 
missions and  easements  necessary  to  allow  the  Horse- 
show  Trail  to  wind  from  Chester  County  one  hundred 
and  twenty  miles  to  join  the  Appalachian  Trail.  An 
example  of  concerted  effort  may  be  seen  in  the  cam- 
paign presently  being  waged  by  the  Chester  County 
Conservation  Committee  against  a  proposed  high- 
voltage  power  line  with  towers  that  will  mar  the 
natural  beauty  of  a  wide  area.  The  Committee  is 
engaged  in  a  long-range  campaign  of  newspaper  ad- 
vertisements to  publicize  the  threat.  It  has  also 
done  research  on  the  availability  and  costs  of  under- 
ground cable  as  an  alternative  to  the  overhead  line. 

Two  other  Delaware  Valley  region  organizations 
should  be  mentioned  because  they  act  as  coordinating 
agencies  for  different  groups. 

The  Water  Resources  Association  of  the  Dela- 
ware River  Basin  describes  itself  as  "A  non-profit, 
tax  exempt,  impartial  federation  of  citizens  and  citizen 
organizations  devoted  to  the  orderly  development  and 
equitable  use  and  re-use  of  the  Delaware  River  Basin." 
The  membership  is  drawn  from  conservation,  com- 
mercial and  scientific  interests,  and  it  has  played  an 
educational  role  in  the  development  of  governmental 
planning  of  its  region.  The  second  organization,  the 
Open  Space  Committee,  was  founded  by  Penjerdel 
as  a  medium  for  the  interchange  of  information  on 
open-space  problems  in  the  eleven  county  region  from 
Trenton    to    Baltimore.     Monthly   meetings    circulate 
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SPRING  FLOWER  SHOW 

Plans  for  the  Society's  Spring  Flower  Show  are 
nearing  completion,  and  Mrs.  Franklin  d'Olier,  Chair- 
man, reports  that  most  of  the  classes  are  filled.  Mem- 
bers will  be  admitted  45  minutes  before  the  public  so 
that  they  will  have  a  preview. 

The  show  will  have  all  the  classes  and  features 
that  have  traditionally  been  included  in  the  Society's 
section  of  the  Philadelphia  Flower  Show.  These  in- 
clude 18  niche  classes,  3  to  be  staged  on  each  of  the  6 
days ;  37  horticultural  classes,  to  be  staged  on  3  differ- 
ent days;  7  gardens  entered  by  garden  clubs  through- 
out the  Delaware  Valley ;  and  12  room  sections,  each 
including  a  table  setting. 

In  addition  to  the  competitive  classes,  there  will 
be  a  number  of  educational  exhibits.  Beverly  Harlow 
and  Constance  Wilson  of  Geneva,  New  York,  are 
planning  an  unusual  display  of  live  reptiles  important 
to  horticulturists.  (Don't  worry,  they  will  all  be  in 
glass  tanks.)  The  Ambler  Campus  of  Temple  Uni- 
versity is  working  on  an  exhibit  demonstrating  the 
many  colors  that  appear  in  the  foliage  of  trees  and 
shrubs  used  in  our  gardens.  There  will  be  educational 
displays  of  begonias,  orchids,  African  violets,  carna- 
tions and  ivies.  Spectacular  flowering  specimens  will 
fill  the  colorful  main  feature,  which  is  being  designed 
by  landscape  architect  Frederick  W.  G.  Peck.  The 
plants  for  this  feature  are  being  grown  by  private 
growers  in  the  area.  Four  Delaware  Valley  nursery- 
men  are    creating   gardens   with    flowering    material. 

A  new  item  in  connection  with  this  year's  show 
will  be  a  photographic  contest.  Prizes  will  be  awarded 
for  the  best  picture  taken  each  day  and  a  grand  prize 
of  one  $50.00  U.  S.  Savings  Bond  for  the  single  best 
picture  during  the  entire  show.  Shots  of  people,  plants, 
flowers  and  gardens  will  all  be  accepted.  Contest  rules 
are  available  at  the  office  (WA  2-4801). 

Free  tickets  will  be  mailed  to  members  in  advance 
—  one  ticket  for  each  individual  member,  and  three 
for  each  family  membership.  (Family  members  may 
have  additional  tickets  for  their  immediate  family 
on  request.)  Life  members  will  receive  a  season 
pass.  In  addition,  the  Society  will  be  glad  to  fill  orders 
for  any  number  of  additional  tickets  at  the  regular 
price  of  $1.00  each,  payable  by  check  accompanying  the 
order.  There  will  be  no  reduced-price  tickets  this  year. 

The  show  will  run  from  Saturday,  March  13 
through  Thursday,  March  18.  It  will  be  open  from 
12  to  9  P.M.  on  Saturday  and  Sunday  and  from  10 
A.M.  on  weekdays.  Please  note  the  location :  Armory 
of  the  First  City  Troop,  on  23rd  Street  between 
Market  and  Chestnut. 


COMING  EVENTS  OF  INTEREST 

CALL  OFFICE  FOR  INFORMATION 
MARCH  21-26 

Williamsburg  Garden  Symposium 
MARCH  28-30 

Clara  B.  Ford  Garden  Forum,  Dearborn,  Michigan 
MARCH  31 

Conservation  Symposium,  Marriott  Hotel 


MEMBERS'  EVENING 

The  seventh  and  final  Members'  Evening  of  the 
1964-1965  season  will  take  place  on  Tuesday,  April 
6.  The  subject  for  the  evening's  program  will  be 
control  of  pests  and  diseases.  PHS  member  Wallace 
Windus   of   Meadowbrook,    Pa.   will   be  the  speaker. 

Dr.  Windus,  who  is  a  chemist  with  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture,  lists  his  hobbies 
as  books,  art  and  flowers.  He  is  best  known  in  the 
world  of  horticulture  for  his  proficiency  as  a  lily 
grower.  He  will  talk  about  soil  sterilants,  fungicides, 
pesticides,  and  weed  killers. 

A  simple  buffet  supper  will  be  served  between 
6  and  7  P.M.  for  those  who  want  it.  Reservations  must 
be  made  in  advance.  The  program  will  begin  promptly 
at  7 :30.  As  usual,  the  library  will  remain  open  through- 
out the  late  afternoon  and  evening. 


TOURS  AND  FIELD  TRIPS 

International    Flower    Show,    New    York,    Monday, 
March  8. 

A  bus  will  leave  Suburban  Station  Building,  John 
F.  Kennedy  Boulevard  entrance,  at  9:00  A.M.  for 
an  all  day  trip  to  the  New  York  Flower  Show,  return- 
ing to  the  same  location  by  6:00  P.M.  Reservations, 
accompanied  by  a  check,  must  be  received  by  Thurs- 
day, March  4.  Fee,  including  ticket  to  the  show :  $8.00. 

Arthur  Hoyt  Scott  Horticultural  Foundation,  Swarth- 
more  College,  Saturday,  March  20,  11  A.M. 

A  conducted  tour  of  the  grounds  of  this  renowned 
arboretum  has  been  arranged  for  members  of  the 
Society  and  their  guests.  It  has  been  planned  for  late 
winter  so  that  the  special  beauty  of  woody  plants  in 
their  winter  state  can  be  observed  and  also  so  that 
some  of  the  early  bulbs  and  winter  flowering  shrubs 
can  be  seen  in  bloom. 

Registrations  are  limited  and  must  be  made  in 
advance.  In  the  event  of  over-subscription,  a  second 
tour  will  be  arranged.  Directions  will  be  sent  with 
confirmation.  Members  who  need  transportation  are 
asked  to  contact  the  Society  office  (WA  2-4801). 
Fee:  $1.00;  guests,  $3.00. 


MARCH  EXHIBITS 

PHS  Headquarters 
325  Walnut  Street 

MARCH     1-15 

Hollies :  assorted   varieties  and   species  by 
Roy  Kersey. 

MARCH     8-12 

Effects  of  nutrition  on  pot  grown  boxwood  by 
Roy  Kersey. 

MARCH  15-31 

Bromeliads  for  indoor  gardens  by  Paul  Whippo 
and  Peter  Cox 
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GARDEN  CLINICS  FOR  MARCH  AND  APRIL        OPEN  SPACE-(Cont'd) 


MARCH  CLINICS   (See  Feb.  NEWS) 
Vegetative  Propagation  of  Plants — Wednesday,  March 
3,  10:30  A.M.  and  7:30  P.M.    Roy  Kersey. 
Holly  Culture  —  Wednesday,  March  24,  7:30  P.M. 

APRIL  CLINICS 
Theory  and  Technique  of  Bonsai — Wednesdays,  April 
14,  21,  28,  10:30  A.M.,  2:00  P.M.  and  7:30  P.M. 

This  comprehensive  course  on  the  fundamentals 
and  special  techniques  in  the  art  of  growing  miniature 
potted  trees  and  shrubs  is  a  repeat  of  the  successful 
course  held  in  the  fall.  The  morning  series  is  planned 
for  beginners  ;  the  afternoon  and  evening  series  (which 
are  identical)  are  for  members  with  some  previous 
knowledge.  Each  participant  will  train  one  tree  and 
make  a  group  planting.  Registration  for  the  series 
only.  Instructor:  Robert  E.  Montgomery,  President, 
Pennsylvania  Bonsai  Society.  Fee  for  the  series 
(including  materials)   $12.00. 

Chrysanthemum  Culture  —  Tuesday,  April  20,   1:30 
P.M.,  Wednesday,  May  25,  1 :30  P.M. 

How  to  grow  specimen  potted  chrysanthemums, 
exhibition  size  blooms  and  perfect  plants  will  be  the 
subject  of  these  two  clinics.  Mrs.  George  W.  Stott 
of  Lansdowne,  winner  of  many  blue  ribbons  and  high 
awards  in  both  local  and  regional  shows,  will  be  the 
instructor.  The  first  session  will  be  held  in  the  clinic 
room  at  325  Walnut  Street.  Fee  (single  session)  $3.00. 

MEMBERS'  EVENING  BUFFET  SUPPER      "I 

$2.50  per  person  i 

Please   accept   my    reservation   for  Tuesday,   April    6,    1965 

Return  with  check  payable  to  PHS  by  April   I   to-  I 

MRS.  F.  E.  GODSHALK  ' 

PHS,  325  Walnut  Street,  Philadelphia,   Pa.   19106  i 

Name      

Address      

City     | 

Telephone     

I  enclose  my  check  for  $ to  cover reservations. 


new  ideas  among  a  membership  which  includes  water- 
shed and  other  conservation  groups,  citizens  councils, 
the  Greater  Philadelphia  Movement,  and  the  Academy 
of  Natural  Sciences. 

There  are  many  more  conservation  organizations 
working  in  the  area  than  it  has  been  possible  to 
mention.  Dedicated  groups  are  to  be  found  every- 
where, amassing  information,  setting  up  public  meet- 
ings, guarding  the  land  from  thoughtless  destruction. 
Their  cause  is  really  everyone's  for  there  is  no  one 
anymore  who  is  not  touched  by  the  mismanagement 
of  natural  resources.  The  Pennsylvania  Horticultural 
Society  will  continue  to  give  information  on  local 
conservation  throughout  the  year,  hoping  to  clarify 
an  issue,  at  once  so  desperate  and  so  full  of  hope. 


Register  by  using  the  clip-out  coupon.  Please  enclose  check 
and  mail  to  325  Walnut  Street.  Phila..  Pa.  19106.  Registrations 
accepted  in  the  order  received;  confirmation  by  return  post  card. 
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GARDEN  CLINIC  RESERVATION 

VEGETATIVE  PROPAGATION  $3.00 

Wednesday,  March  3  10:30  A.M. 

7:30  P.M. 
HOLLY  CULTURE  $1.00 

Wednesday,  March  24  7:30  P.M. 

THEORY  AND  TECHNIQUE 
OF  BONSAI  $12.00 

Wednesday,  April  14,  21,  28 
Beginners  10:30  A.M. 

Advanced  2:00  P.M. 

Advanced  7:30  P.M. 

CHRYSANTHEMUM  CULTURE  $3.00 

Tuesday,  April  20  1 :30  P.M. 


Street    

City  &  State 
Telephone    
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PENNSYLVANIA  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIET 


HORTICULTURAL  NOTES  ON  FAIRMOUNT  PARK 


For  those  who  have  not  discovered  the  horti- 
cultural wonders  of  Fairmount  Park,  April  is  a  good 
month  for  an  exploration.  Normally  this  month  marks 
the  beginning  of  spring,  the  season  when  the  Park  is 
most  spectacular.  Here  are  a  few  notes  to  get  an 
expedition  started. 

FORSYTHIA  ON  PETERS  ISLAND.  Almost  the 
first  sign  of  winter's  departure  is  the  burst  of  for- 
sythia  at  both  ends  of  Peter's  Island  just  above  the 
finish  line  of  the  Schuylkill  rowing  course.  These 
plantings  date  back,  at  least  in  spirit,  to  the  early 
1900's  when  a  party  of  ladies  from  the  Garden  Club 
of  Philadelphia  journeyed  there  in  rowboats,  deter- 
mined to  beautify  this  prominent  spot.  It  was  they 
who  suggested  forsythia,  along  with  ferns  and  native 
trees. 

But  islands  are  not  easy  to  take  care  of,  and  with 
the  passage  of  years,  weeds  and  underbrush  over- 
ran most  of  the  shrubs.  To  make  matters  worse,  the 
river  became  so  choked  with  silt  that  the  channel 
between  the  island  and  the  west  bank  disappeared 
completely,  replaced  with  an  expanse  of  black  culm. 

In  1955  the  Army  Engineers  restored  the  channel 
as  part  of  an  extensive  project  to  clean  and  dredge 
the  river,  and  the  Schuylkill  Navy  celebrated  the 
event  by  rowing  in  solemn  procession  between  Peter's 
Island  and  the  shore.  Shortly  thereafter,  Mrs.  Eliza- 
beth Kolb  Gibbs,  a  generous  Philadelphian,  made  a 
substantial  donation  to  replant  the  island,  specifying 
that  masses  of  forsythia  should  once  again  be  seen 
at  either  end.  The  Park  Commission  selected  Dr. 
Thomas  Sears  to  design  the  planting.  In  addition 
to  the  forsythia  it  includes  azaleas  and  daylilies  along 
the  west  side. 

Peter's  Island  is  by  no  means  the  only  place  you 
will  find  forsythia  in  the  Park.  There  is  another  fine 
stand  to  be  seen  as  you  leave  the  Strawberry  Mansion 
bridge  going  east.  Also,  as  you  drive  along  the  West 
River  Drive  you  will  notice  a  mass  of  this  early 
flowering  yellow  shrub  between  you  and  the  river 
just  below  the  Columbia  bridge. 

FLOWERING  CHERRIES.  A  number  of  varieties  of 
flowering  cherry  are  planted  in  Fairmount  Park.  The 
earliest  are  west  of  Belmont  Avenue,  toward  George's 
Hill,  where  a  modest  planting  stretches  behind  the  Co- 


lumbus Memorial  statue.  Just  beyond  this  is  one  of  the 
Park's  most  striking  displays  —  a  double  row  of 
weeping  cherries  (Prunus  subhirtella  pendula)  sweeping 
up  to  the  top  of  George's  Hill  with  the  high  bank 
of  the  old  West  Park  reservoir  as  a  backdrop.  It  is 
not  a  long  show,  but  a  breath-taking  one.  In  years 
when  the  trees  bloom  freely  the  roadway  is  covered 
with  fallen  petals,  and  you  will  find  yourself  walking 
or  driving  through  a  tunnel  of  blossoms. 

There  are  other  smaller  plantings  of  cherries  along 
the  West  River  Drive.  The  most  effective  is  just 
above  the  Strawberry   Mansion  bridge. 

The  cherry  trees  along  the  East  River  Drive 
above  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Bridge  are  of  two 
kinds,  the  darker  blooms  following  the  lighter, 
{Prunus  serrulata  and  P.  yedoensis).  Some  were  given 
by  the  Sesqui-centennial  Committee  in  1926,  the 
others  by  the  Women's  Bi-centennial  Committee, 
headed  by  Mrs.  Horace  Lorimer,  in  1933.  They  can 
be  seen  briefly  as  you  cross  the  bridge  in  the  train 
and  from  the  Expressway  if  you  dare  to  take  your 
eyes  off  the  traffic.  The  most  satisfying  views  are 
from  the  East  and  West  River  Drives,  particularly 
the  latter. 


Tulip  beds  on  West  Side  of  Logan  Circle 

SPRING  BULBS.   The  tulips  in  Logan  Circle  are  ad- 
mired by  thousands  of  viewers  every  year.    Normally 
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HORTICULTURAL  NOTES-(Cont'd) 

there  are  about  twenty  thousand  blooms,  but  in  the 
early  1950's,  the  Bulb  Growers  Association  of  Holland, 
encouraged  by  Mr.  Arthur  Kaufmann  and  a  group 
of  like-minded  citizens,  sent  the  Park  more  than  a 
hundred  thousand  bulbs.  The  resulting  display  was 
a  sensation. 

The  Azalea  Garden,  donated  by  the  PHS  and 
located  just  above  the  Art  Museum,  contains  a  fine 
planting  of  smaller  bulbs  and  daffodils,  which  come 
into  bloom  just  before  the  azaleas  and  rhododendrons. 
Further  up  the  East  River  Drive,  daffodils  carpet  the 
bank  on  either  side  of  Grant's  monument,  reaching 
their  peak  about  the  time  the  cherries  across  the  drive 
are  at  their  best.  This  display  had  its  origin  some  years 
ago  when  Mr.  Orville  Bullitt  arranged  for  a  number 
of  growers  to  pass  their  forcing  bulbs  along  to  the 
Park. 

DOGWOODS  AND  AZALEAS.  In  1955  The  Evening 
Bulletin,  encouraged  by  Mrs.  Robert  McLean  and  Mrs. 
Joseph  P.  Sims,  commissioned  Frederick  W.  G.  Peck 
to  design  a  Dogwood  Drive  in  East  Fairmount  Park 
which  would  be  the  beginning  of  a  series  of  memorial 
plantings.  Fountain  Green  Drive,  which  branches  off 
the  East  River  Drive  just  behind  General  Grant's 
statue,  was  selected  as  a  place  to  begin.  The  dog- 
woods border  the  drives  all  the  way  up  to  the  Ormis- 
ton  Valley,  with  the  steep  bank  of  the  East  Park 
Reservoir  forming  a  background  and  Mt.  Pleasant, 
Rockland  and  Ormiston  Mansion  adding  to  the  beauty 
and  interest  of  the  area.  Hundreds  of  individuals 
contributed  small  sums  to  this  effort,  and  several 
larger  plantings  were  made  as  memorials  to  dis- 
tinguished citizens,  notably  the  Mary  Glendinning 
Cooke  and  Alfred  G.  B.  Steel  dogwoods  in  the  Ormis- 
ton Valley  and  those  in  memory  of  Joseph  P.  Sims 
on  the  East  River  Drive. 

Azaleas  have  been  blooming  in  Fairmount  Park 
since  its  beginning,  but  the  best  collection  is  to  be 
found  in  the  Society's  Azalea  Garden,  also  designed 
by  Mr.  Peck.  Species  and  hybrids  were  selected  with 
great  care,  and  include  many  rare  varieties.  Now,  after 
fourteen  years,  the  success  of  the  planting  is  estab- 
lished. Historically  this  small  plot  of  ground  between 
Fairmount  and  the  end  of  Boat  House  Row  was  the 
beginning  of  Fairmount  Park.  It  is  said  four  designs 
(including   fountains)    underlie   the   present   planting. 

Azaleas  have  also  been  planted  on  the  site  of 
the  old  Horticultural  Hall,  at  the  Lansdowne  Ravine, 
at  Logan  Circle,  on  Peter's  Island  and  around  the 
Japanese    House. 

SPECIAL  GARDENS.  Many  of  the  mansions  in  Fair- 
mount  Park  have  gardens  maintained  by  garden  clubs 
or  the  horticultural  committees  of  the  organizations 
which  maintain  the  mansions  themselves.  Mt.  Pleas- 
ant's  garden  is  cared  for  by  the  Garden  Club  of 
Philadelphia  with  a  planting  plan  developed  by  the 
late  Charles  Willing.  The  Colonial  Dames  (Chapter  2) 
maintain  the  garden  at  Lemon  Hill.  The  Committee 
of  1926  watches  over  Strawberry  Mansion's  lovelv 
sweep  of  land  to  the  west.  The  Modern  Club's  com- 
mittee spend  their  efforts  on  what  was  left  of  the 
Sweetbriar  garden  by  the  Expressway.    The  Trustees 
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who  manage  Woodford  had  Dr.  Sears  design  a  plan 
for  the  area  around  this  mansion.  Cedar  Grove  has 
an  herb  garden  carefully  tended  by  the  Herb  Society. 

There  are  several  other  spots  designed  by  dis- 
tinguished landscape  architects.  Mr.  Jacques  Greber, 
who  with  Mr.  Paul  Cret  designed  the  Benjamin 
Franklin  Parkway,  was  commissioned  to  present  a 
landscaping  plan  for  the  rocky  sides  and  terraces 
below  the  Art  Museum.  Over  the  years  this  planting 
has  been  eminently  successful.  The  Paulownias  lining 
the  great  East  Courtyard  are  superb  in  their  spring 
blooming. 

The  Glendinning  Garden  was  designed  and  planted 
by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  T.  Glendinning.  It  is  on  the 
East  River  Drive  adjoining  the  natural  rock  bridge 
in  the  rocky  ravine  leading  up  to  what  was  called 
Brewery  Hill.  The  waterfall,  the  series  of  ponds  and 
the  paths  mounting  to  the  little  round  gazebo  over- 
looking the  river  from  a  setting  for  carefully  selected 
bulbs,  azaleas  and  flowering  trees. 


The  Japanese  House  and  Garden 

The  Japanese  Exhibition  House  and  Tea  House 
were  given  to  Fairmount  Park  by  the  Japanese- 
American  Society,  which  had  formerly  erected  the 
building  in  the  garden  of  the  Museum  of  Modern 
Art  in  New  York.  It  stands  on  a  site  near  Memorial 
Hall  which  was  formerly  the  location  of  a  Japanese 
pagoda  from  the  St.  Louis  Exposition.  Mr.  Tansai 
Sano,  a  Japanese  gardener  of  distinction  was  flown 
from  Tokyo  to  prepare  the  setting.  A  charming 
Japanese  gentleman  of  seventy  or  more,  he  underwent 
an  appendectomy  promptly  after  his  arrival,  but  re- 
covered so  rapidly  that  he  was  soon  hauling  great 
stones  from  landslides  in  Manayunk  and  placing  them 
around  the  little  pool  and  along  the  watercourse, 
creating  the  waterfall  so  necessary  to  every  Japanese 
garden.  A  steady  stream  of  visitors,  photographers, 
painters,  and  wedding  parties  (to  be  photographed) 
walks  through  the  gardens.  A  touching  number  of 
ex-service  men  who  were  exposed  to  Japan  come 
there  to  recall  their  days  in  the  orient. 

The  Samuel  Memorial  consists  of  three  terraces 
on  the  narrow  strip  of  land  between  the  East  River 
Drive  and  the  River  just  below  the  Girard  Avenue 
Bridge.  These  were  designed  originally  by  Paul  Cret 
for  a  somewhat  controversial   collection   of  sculpture 
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by  artists  of  the  first  half  of  this  century.  The  fine 
stand  of  buttonwoods  and  the  specimen  box  plants 
given  by  Dr.  George  Woodward,  form  a  magnificent 
setting  which  is  enriched  by  planting  designed  by 
Mr.  Markley  Stevenson  several  years  ago.  The  bulbs 
and  flowering  shrubs  are  at  their  best  in  the  spring. 
The  firm  of  Wheelright,  Stevenson  and  Langran  also 
designed  the  planting  along  the  West  River  Drive 
adjacent  to  the  parking  areas  where  so  many  stop  to 
watch  the  boating  activities. 

In  1953  at  the  instigation  of  Mr.  Jay  Cooke,  a 
Fairmount  Park  Commissioner,  a  plan  was  developed 
whereby  garden  clubs  of  the  Philadelphia  area  selected 
certain  spots  in  Fairmount  Park  to  embellish  with 
plant  material  from  the  Park's  nurseries.  Several  of 
these  plantings  have  flourished,  particularly  the  area 
designed  by  the  Huntingdon  Valley  Garden  Club 
around  the  statue  of  the  Pilgrim  on  the  East  River 
Drive  and  the  area  designed  by  the  Norristown  Garden 
Club  near  the  statue  of  a  cowboy  by  Frederic 
Remington. 

TREES.  Trees  are  still  the  most  important  part  of 
Fairmount  Park.  There  is  a  surprising  number  of 
rare  and  exotic  specimens,  particularly  in  the  Belmont 
Avenue  area  of  the  West  Park,  where  elaborate  formal 
gardens  were  developed  at  the  time  of  the  Centennial 
i  and  named  for  the  great  horticulturist  Francois  Andre 
Michaux.  Lack  of  sufficiently  trained  personnel  has 
caused  the  elaborate  plantings  to  be  abandoned,  but 
|;  the  trees  still  stand. 

A  number  of  trees  have  been  planted  in  Fairmount 
Park  as  war  memorials,  the  major  one  being  the 
World  War  I  Memorial  behind  Belmont  Mansion. 
This  consists  of  circles  of  trees  diminishing  in  di- 
ameter. The  outer  circles  include  most  of  the  better 
!  known  oaks  —  red,  white,  scarlet,  black,  Turkey,  and 
i  pin  oaks.    The  inner  circle  is  ginkgos. 

Exotic  specimens  around  the  site  of  the  Centennial's 
Horticultural  Hall  (torn  down  in  1954)  include  cedars 
!  of  Lebanon  (Cedrus  libani),  weeping  hemlocks,  frank- 
linias  (Franklinia  alatamaha),  pagoda  trees  (Sophora 
japanica)  and  directly  opposite  the  entrance  to  the 
Japanese  House,  a  fine  example  of  kalopanax 
(Kalopanax  pictus).  Bald  cypresses  have  been  planted 
extensively  in  the  Park.  There  are  fine  examples  at 
the  foot  of  Lemon  Hill  and  around  the  East  River 
Canoe  House  near  the  Strawberry  Mansion  Bridge. 
Magnolias  have  done  well  and  are  scattered  over  the 
Park,  as  are  Paulownias  (Paulownia  tomentosa). 
i  catalpas  and  the  towering  tulip  trees  (Liriodendron 
tulipifera) . 

But  it  is  the  dependable  oaks,  elms,  maples  and 
plane  trees  which  make  up  the  greater  number  of 
;  Fairmount  Park's  tree  population.  To  quote  Dr.  John 
I  M.  Fogg,  Jr.,  Director  of  the  Morris  Arboretum,  in 
L  a  talk  on  the  trees  of  Fairmount  Park  given  before 
|;  the  Fairmount  Park  Association :  "It  should  be  ap- 
I  parent  that  Philadelphians  are  privileged,  as  are  the 
;  citizens  of  not  another  city  in  this  part  of  the  world, 
(;  in  having  available  for  their  enjoyment  and  study  so 
i  rich   and   diversified   an   assemblage  of  tree   species." 
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SPRING  LAWN  CARE 

With  the  spring  thaw  has  come  ideal  weather  for 
lawn  grasses  —  Merion  and  Kentucky  blue,  Pennlawn, 
Kentucky  31  fescue  and  other  newly  developed  varie- 
ties of  grass  which  are  proving  so  successful  in  modern 
lawns,  golf  courses  and   playing  fields. 

Cold  nights,  ample  moisture  and  frequent  cutting 
make  almost  every  lawn  look  good  in  the  spring. 
However,  those  that  are  properly  fertilized  and  limed 
will  look  better  now  and  much  better  in  the  summer 
and  fall. 

It  is  wise  to  have  a  pH  test  made  every  year  or 
two ;  lawn  grasses  grow  well  only  in  the  range  of 
pH  6.0-7.0.  If  the  test  indicates  a  pH  of  6.0  or  lower, 
agricultural  limestone  can  be  applied  now,  or  at  any 
time  during  the  year.  Your  county  agent  or  garden 
supply  dealer  can  make  the  test.  Take  plugs  of  soil 
from  two  or  three  places  in  the  lawn,  and  mix  them 
together  for  the  sample.  If  the  lawn  is  large,  or  in 
sections,  keep  the  samples  separate;  they  may  be 
quite  different. 

Fertilize  your  lawn  now.  The  choice  of  fertilizers 
is  wide  and  puzzling  to  many.  The  important  ingred- 
ient for  established  lawns  in  early  spring  is  nitrogen. 
It  does  not  matter  which  form  it  is  in,  as  long  as 
you  use  it  according  to  directions.  A  quality  lawn  of 
Merion  bluegrass  will  need  six  pounds  of  nitrogen 
per  1000  square  feet  in  a  year  and  a  lawn  made  pre- 
dominately of  creeping  red  fescue,  two  pounds  per 
year.  The  fast  acting  inorganics  are  cheaper  to  buy, 
but  they  are  used  up  and  leached  out  much  faster 
than  the  slowly  available  organic  and  ureaform  types. 
A  good  plan  is  to  use  an  inorganic  fertilizer  with  a 
ratio  of  about  two  parts  of  nitrogen  to  one  part  of 
the  other  ingredients  ( 10-6-4  for  example)  in  early 
spring  when  the  ground  is  still  cold  and  there  is 
plenty  of  moisture.  Use  a  specialized  turf  fertilizer 
with  ureaform  or  organic  nitrogen  later  in  the  season. 

A  new  word  has  become  part  of  the  lawn  language. 
It  is  "thatch."  There  is  little  literature  on  this  condition 
and  not  complete  agreement  on  how  it  should  be 
treated. 

Thatch  is  an  accumulation  of  undecomposed 
material  lying  between  the  surface  of  the  soil  and 
the  growing  tips  of  the  plants.  It  can  be  as  much 
as  two  inches  thick  on  heavily  fertilized  Merion  blue- 
grass  lawns.  When  it  is  very  thick,  it  may  seriously 
impede  the  movement  of  rain  water  on  its  way  to  the 
roots  and  also  the  passage  of  air,  without  which  the 
roots  cannot  live.  Furthermore,  it  provides  a  cozy 
home  for  insects  and  disease  organisms  and  often  heats 
up  considerably  in  summer  as  it  decays. 

There  are  a  number  of  machines  for  de-thatching 
lawns.  Most  garden  supply  stores  have  them  for  rent. 
If  you  have  a  bad  case,  your  lawn  may  benefit  from 
an  early  spring  treatment.  Bear  in  mind,  however, 
that  the  condition  took  several  years  to  build  up  and 
it  may  not  be  practical  to  remove  it  all  at  once.  Most 
experts  recommend  removing  the  thatch  in  small 
amounts. 

(Cont'd  on  page  4,  col.    I) 


SPRING  LAWN  CARE-(Cont'd) 

If  you  have  a  heavily  fed,  fast  growing  lawn  of 
Merion  bluegrass  or  creeping  bentgrass  (the  grass  on 
golf  greens),  you  should  take  steps  to  prevent  the 
build-up  of  thatch.  Grass  catchers  not  only  make 
newly  mown  lawns  look  better,  they  also  solve  a  lot 
of  the  thatch  problem.  Frequent  hand  raking  with  a 
leaf  rake  will  remove  the  undecomposed  grass 
clippings. 

Four  Tuesday  evenings  in  June  will  be  devoted 
to  the  study  of  lawn  management  at  the  PHS.  A 
comprehensive  symposium,  held  in  cooperation  with 
the  Extension  Service  of  the  Pennsylvania  State 
University  will  give  members  a  chance  to  find  answers 
to  many  of  their  problems.  Programs  will  be  mailed 
out  in  early   May. 


ORCHID  JUDGES  AT  PHS  EACH  MONTH 

On  February  3,  the  Northeast  Region  of  the 
American  Orchid  Society  began  using  the  headquarters 
of  the  PHS  for  its  monthly  judging  sessions.  Orchid 
plants  in  bloom  and  cut  flowers  are  brought  or  sent 
into  the  judging  center  for  consideration.  As  many 
as  25  judges  certified  by  the  American  Orchid  Society 
examine  the  plants  and  flowers  and  evaluate  them, 
using  an  elaborate  point  system.  A  number  of  awards 
may  be  given. 

Members  of  the  PHS  and  the  AOS,  as  well  as 
other  interested  gardeners,  are  invited  to  attend  these 
judging  sessions  on  the  first  Wednesday  of  each 
month  at  7:45  P.M.  This  is  an  excellent  opportunity 
to  see  orchids  in  bloom,  submit  your  own  orchids  for 
consideration,  and  watch  the  AOS  judging  procedure. 


BOOK  REVIEW 

The  Life  of  Plants,  by   E.  J.   H.  Corner.    Cleveland, 
World  Publishing  Company,  1964.    314  pages. 

In  his  preface,  Dr.  Corner  complains  that  most 
books  on  botany  have  become  "thoroughly  dull  and 
dully  thorough".  In  this  survey,  he  says  "I  have 
lopped  off  most  physics,  chemistry,  physiology,  ge- 
netics and  anatomy  until  I  am  left  with  plant  life, 
absorbing  sunlight,  making  sugar,  and  exploiting  this 
success." 

And  he  does  this  in  clear,  lucid,  almost  poetic 
prose.  He  follows  the  evolution  of  plants,  from  the 
microscopic  cells  in  the  upper  sunlit  waters  of  the 
oceans,  through  the  seaweeds,  to  the  land  plants 
which  took  this  giant  step  because  they  were  able  to 
preserve  their  inner  ocean  wetness  by  growing  a  rigid 
waterproof  skin,  and  by  sending  down  a  strong  per- 
pendicular root  for  absorbing  water  and  mineral  salts. 

Dr.  Corner,  recipient  of  the  Royal  Society  Darwin 
medal,  1960,  and  a  Reader  in  Plant  Taxanomy  at  the 
University  of  Cambridge,  has  provided  103  line  draw- 
ings. 32  pages  of  colored  and  black  and  white  plates 
(mostly  of  tropical  vegetation),  and  an  extensive 
bibliography  to  accompany  his  text. 

Barbara  Sevy 
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PHS  AWARDS  FOR  1965 

The  Annual  Spring  Luncheon  held  on  March  23 
in  the  ballroom  of  the  Bellevue-Stratford  Hotel  was 
the  occasion  for  the  presentation  of  the  Society's 
annual  awards. 

Gold  Medal  Certificates  were  awarded  to  the 
following  municipal  gardens: 

The  Philadelphia  Contributionship  for  the  restful 
evergreen  garden  surrounding  three  sides  of  its  build- 
ing at  312  South  Fourth  Street. 

The  Mutual  Assurance  Company  for  its  two  well 
kept  and  attractive  gardens  at  Fourth  and  Locust 
Streets. 

Reed  and  Stambaugh,  agents  for  the  owners  of 
No.  2  and  No.  3  Penn  Center  Plaza  for  the  plantings 
in  the  plaza.  The  award  was  made  in  recognition  of 
the  handsomely  designed  containers  and  for  the  ex- 
cellent standard  of  maintenance  which  has  been  up- 
held for  the  past  four  years. 

Distinguished  Garden  Awards  were  made  to  the 
following  members: 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  J.  Pancoast  Reath,  for  the  large 
number  of  superb  container  grown  plants  displayed 
throughout  the  growing  season  on  their  porch  and 
terrace. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  G.  Williams  for  the  wealth  of 
plant  material  grown  and  groomed  with  meticulous 
and  knowledgeable  care  in  their  garden  and  on  their 
terrace. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  A.  Reed  for  a  model  vege- 
table garden  which  is  not  only  very  productive,  but 
also  beautifully  appointed. 

A  PHS  Certificate  of  Merit  went  to  Clarence  R. 
Wolf,  owner  of  the  Silica  Sand  Company,  Millville, 
New  Jersey,  for  the  splendid  collection  of  native 
American  hollies  which  he  has  collected  and  grown 
over  a  period  of  twenty  years. 

The  Society's  Distinguished  Achievement  Award 
was  presented  to  Secretary  of  the  Interior  Stewart  L. 
Udall  for  outstanding  leadership  in  conservation.  This 
presentation  was  made  at  the  dedication  ceremonies 
held  on  September  30. 


The  third  Laura  L.  Barnes  lecture  on  Botany 
and  Horticulture  will  be  presented  on  Wednesday 
evening,  April  21  at  8  P.M.  The  speaker  will  be 
Dr.  H.  Christian  Friedrich,  Curator  of  the  great 
botanical  garden  at  Munich.  Dr.  Friedrich's  subject 
will  be  "Nymphenburg  Botanical  Gardens,  Munich, 
and  their  Branch  Alpine  garden  'Schachen'  ". 

The  lecture  will  be  held  in  the  auditorium  of 
Springside  Upper  School,  Willow  Grove  and 
Cherokee  Avenues,  Chestnut  Hill.  It  will  be  open 
to  the  public,  and  there  is  no  admission  charge. 


APRIL  EXHIBIT 

Paintings  by  Dorothy  Falcon  Piatt  will  be  fea- 
tured during  the  month  of  April.  Mrs.  Piatt's  unique 
water  colors  are  well  known  to  garden  lovers.  Painted 
over  a  period  of  thirty  years,  most  are  of  tropical 
plants  which  she  studied  in  Honolulu  and  Guatelmala. 
She  has  had  a  number  of  exhibits  at,  among  others, 
the  New  York  Botanical  Garden  and  the  headquarters 
of  the  Garden  Club  of  America. 

Concurrently  with  the  exhibition  of  Mrs.  Piatt's 
paintings,  there  will  be  a  showing  of  the  splendid 
posters  made  for  the  daffodil  show  last  spring  by 
Mrs.  J.  Pancoast  Reath  and  a  display  of  daffodils  of 
all  kinds.  Blooms  will  be  provided  by  local  members 
of  the  American  Daffodil  Society,  the  Arthur  Hoyt 
Scott  Horticultural  Foundation  and  Charles  Mueller, 
of  New  Hope. 


Register  by  using  the  clip-out  coupon.  Please  enclose  check 
and  mail  to  .925  Walnut  Street.  Phila.,  Pa.  19106.  Registrations 
accepted  in  the  order  received;  confirmation  by  return  post  card. 

GARDEN  CLINIC 
AND  TOUR  RESERVATIONS 

□  Theory   and   Technique   of  Bonsai  $12.00 
Wednesday,  April  14,  21,  28 

□  Beginners  10:30  A.M. 

□  Advanced  2:00  P.M. 
Beginners  and  others  7:30  P.M. 

□  Growing  Espaliers  $  8.00 
Wednesday,  April  7                               10.00  A.M. 

□  Chrysanthemum  Culture  $  3.00 
Tuesday,  April  20                                    1 :30  P.M. 

□  Wild  Flower  Gardening  $  4.00 
Wednesday,  May  5                               10:30  A.M. 

□  Bowman's   Hill   Trip    No.    1  $  1.50 
Tuesday,  April  27                                 10:30  A.M. 

Q     Bowman's   Hill   Trip    No.   2  $  1.50 

Tuesday,  May  18  10:30  A.M. 

□  Henry  Foundation  $  2.00 
Thursday,  May  13                                     3:00  P.M. 

n     Pine  Barrens  $  2.00 

Thursday,  June  3  10.00  A.M. 


Name 
Street 


City  &  State 
Telephone    .._. 


GARDEN  CLINICS  FOR  APRIL  AND  MAY 

Theory  and  Technique  of  Bonsai  —  Wednesdays, 
April  14,  21,  28,  10:30  A.M.,  2:00  P.M.  and  7:30  P.M. 

Beginners  may  attend  the  morning  and  the  eve- 
ning sessions.  Only  those  with  some  previous  exper- 
ience may  attend  the  afternoon  session.  Registration 
for  the  series  only.    Fee   (including  materials)  $12.00 

Chrysanthemum  Culture  —  Tuesday,  April  20, 
1 :30  P.M.,  Wednesday,  May  25,   1 :30  P.M. 

Techniques  for  growing  award  winning  chrysan- 
themums will  be  fully  covered  in  these  two  clinics. 
The  first  session  will  be  held  in  the  clinic  room  at 
325  Walnut  Street,  the  second  at  Mrs.  Stott's  house, 
331  N.  Lansdowne  Avenue,  Lansdowne.  Fee,  each 
session  $3.00 

Growing  Espaliers  —  Wednesday,  April  7,  10:00 
A.M. 

Participants  will  prune,  trim  and  tie  a  plant  in 
espalier  form.  The  discussion  will  cover  espalier  tech- 
nique, care  and  maintenance. 

Each  student  will  take  home  the  plant  he  has 
worked  on.  Sharp  clippers  required.  Instructor:  L.  B. 
Palmer.  Fee   (including  materials)   $8.00 

Wild  Flower  Gardening  —  Wednesday,  May  5, 
10:30  A.M. 

A  limited  number  of  participants  will  spend  a 
morning  studying  wildflowers  in  the  garden  of  the 
instructor,  Mrs.  Jesse  Vogdes  of  Media.  Registrants 
will  be  sent  directions.    Fee  $4.00 


SPRING  TOURS  AND  FIELD  TRIPS 

Bowman's  Hill 

Trip  No.  1  —  Tuesday,  April  27,  10:30  A.M. 
Trip  No.  2  —  Tuesday,  May   18,   10:30  A.M. 

Two  conducted  tours  of  the  Bowman's  Hill  Wild 
Flower  Preserve  will  be  led  by  the  staff  of  the  Pre- 
serve. Reservations  are  limited  to  members  and  must 
be  made  in  advance. 

No  transportation  will  be  provided,  but  car  pools 
will  be  arranged  where  possible.  Directions  to  the 
preserve  will  be  supplied  on  request.  The  group  will 
meet  in  the  Preserve  parking  lot.  The  tour  will  last 
between  one  and  two  hours.  Please  wear  walking 
shoes.  Picnic  lunch  may  be  eaten  on  the  grounds. 
Fee  (each  tour)  $1.50 

Henry  Foundation,  Gladwyne,  Pa.  —  Thursday,  May 
13,  3:00  P.M. 

Mary  Gibson  (Mrs.  J.  Norman)  Henry,  President 
of  the  Henry  Foundation  for  Botanical  Research,  will 
conduct  a  tour  of  her  gardens,  which  contain  many 
rare  native  plants  collected  by  Mrs.  Henry. 

Advance  registration  is  required,  and  enrollment 
is  limited.    Members  will  be  sent  directions  with  con- 
firmation of  their  registration.  Fee  $2.00 
Pine   Barrens   of  New  Jersey  —  Thursday,   June  3, 
10:00  A.M.  to  3:00  P.M. 

This  excursion  to  New  Jersey's  famous  Pine 
Barrens  will  take  place  rain  or  shine,  and  members 
who  have  registered  in  advance  will  be  sent  directions 
for  reaching  the  meeting  place  in  Marlton,  New  Jersey. 
Bring  a  picnic  lunch.  Tour  director,  Elizabeth  M. 
Woodford.   Fee  $2.00 
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LIBRARY  NOTES 


Pesticides  and  the  Living  Landscape,  by  R.  L.  Rudd, 
1964.  University  of  Wisconsin  Press,  Madison,  320 
pages,  bibliography,  $6.50. 

I  approach  this  review  as  a  naturalist,  an  inter- 
ested conservationist,  an  ecologist  and  a  practicing 
entomologist  who  has  straddled  both  applied  and  basic 
research  for  20  years  at  universities  and  industrial 
laboratories. 

My  review  of  the  book  strikes  a  middle  ground 
between  Professor  Collins'  (Nov.  1964)  over  charged 
review  in  Bioscience  and  Professor  Graham's  detailed, 
scholarly  but  some  what  pessimistic  review.  (Bull 
Ent.  Soc.  Am.  Dec.  1964) 

Pesticides  and  the  Living  Landscape  treats  the 
pesticide  problem  more  realistically  than  Silent 
Spring;  it  is  considerably  more  authentic  than  The 
Poisons  in  Your  Food,  Longgood,  and  more  compre- 
hensive and  broader  except  in  one  area  than  Chemicals 
in  Your  Food,  Bicknell. 

The  other  broad  positive  aspects  of  the  book  are : 

1.  It  reminds  us  more  systematically,  than  Silent 
Spring,  that  entomologists  and  zoologists  should 
devote  a  greater  portion  of  their  research  time  to 
polyhedral  viruses,  sex  attractants,  and  tailored 
pesticides  with  low  overall  animal  toxicity. 

2.  It  provides  scientists  from  all  disciplines  with  a 
scholarly,  objective  and  documented  story  of  the 
complex  interrelatedness  of  pesticides  to  verte- 
brate and  invertebrate  animals. 

3.  It  offers  one  challenge  to  all  proponents  of  inte- 
grated pest  control,  to  convert  more  theories  to 
realism,  and  another  challenge  to  synthetic  chem- 
ists, asking  that  structure  activity  relationships  be 
tempered  by  use  levels  —  e.g.  that  dieldrin-like 
pesticides  have  an  important  role  in  termite  con- 
trol but  not  surface  treatments  for  the  fire  ant. 
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4.  It  proposes  a  new  kind  of  awareness  blended  with 
a  deeper  concern  of  the  Hoosier  for  the  DDT  in 
the  New  Brunswick  salmon  and  of  the  "Down 
Easter"  for  the  endrin  in  the  Imperial  Valley 
lettuce. 

The  broad   negative   aspect   of  the   book   can   be 

summarized  as  follows : 

The  glaring  lack  of  foresight  and  courage  by 
many  scientists,  although  undeniably  true,  is  too  fre- 
quently used  to  obscure  the  brilliance  of  their  col- 
leagues, e.g.,  Weaver's  statistical  Fall  spittle  bug  egg 
survey  to  determine  whether  to  spray  in  the  spring; 
Metcalf  and  O'Brien's  fundamental  studies  on  "tailor- 
ed" selective  pesticides  and  the  enormous  strides  made 
by  our  Canadian  colleagues  with  biological  control 
agents  unrelated  to  Pickett's  research  in  Nova  Scotia. 

I  remind  the  reader  that  despite  Rudd's  tre- 
mendous stature  as  a  scientist  he  should  be  reminded 
that  organic  phosphates  lose  much  of  their  phobia 
when  discussed  as  organophosphorus  compounds ; 
that  the  chill  is  less  permanent  when  one  learns  that 
all  carbamate  pesticides  are  not  choline  esterase  in- 
hibitors;  that  the  statement  "relatively  few  kinds  of 
animals  and  plants  are  inimical  to  human  welfare" 
(p.  79)  can  be  challenged  with  volumes  of  information 
almost  every  spring  by  the  defoliation  of  white  oaks 
by  geometrids,  denuding  of  wild  cherry  by  the  tent 
caterpillars,  and  the  millions  of  yearly  transfusions  of 
human  beings  by  voracious  mosquitoes. 

Pesticides  and  the  Living  Landscape  will  not  be 
read  unfortunately  with  the  same  frequency  as  Silent 
Spring  by  Philadelphia  to  New  York  commuters  but 
it  must  have  an  important  place  in  every  science 
library. 

Samuel  Ristich 

E.   R.  Squibb  &  Sons 
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THE  ROCK  GARDEN 

After  the  spring  rush 


Before  discussing  which  rock  plants  flower  after 
the  April  and  May  high  tide  of  bloom,  there  is  the 
more  important  consideration  of  the  year-round 
appearance  of  the  garden.  If  it  is  to  be  interesting 
at  all  seasons  —  which  should  be  the  final  aim  of  any 
garden  —  there  must  be  persistent  foliage  on  many  of 
the  plants.    Fortunately  there  are  numbers  of  alpine 

and  rock  garden  plants 
that  do  retain  their  leaves 
even  in  winter.  Whether 
these  be  evergreen,  ever- 
grey,  bronzy  or  in  tones 
of  red  does  not  matter. 
Between  its  backbone  of 
rocks  or  large  stones  the 
garden  should  present  a 
Galax  aphylla  warm,     tapestried     effect, 

whether  there  are  flowers 
in  bloom  or  not.  There 
should  be  some  taller 
plants  or  small  shrubs 
(always  in  scale  to  the 
size  of  the  garden)  to  give 
variation  in  height  and  to 


Cyclamen  europaeum 


Lewisia  cotyledon  hybrids 


hide  part  of  the  plantings, 
so  that  one  has  a  sense  of 
surprise  and  discovery  as 
one  rounds  a  corner.  This, 
of  course,  is  more  difficult 
to  do  in  a  small  garden, 
but  with  the  aid  of  large 
rocks  and  small  shrubs  it 
can  be  accomplished. 


So  first  let  us  consider  good  plants  with  persistent 
foliage,  no  matter  when  they  bloom.  Hardy  cyclamen, 
evergreen  lewisias,  small  ferns,  are  still  beautiful  in 
November  and  later;  the  red  and  purple  leaves  of 
galax  and  the  encrusted  saxifrages  stay  with  us 
through  the  year.  In  fact,  the  saxifrages  are  even 
more  beautiful  in  winter,  when  their  white  incrusta- 


tions stand  out  most  clearly  and  there  are  no  flowers 
to  distract  one's  attention.  Drabas,  though  they  start 
to  bloom  in  March  and  April  make  mats  or  prickly 
buns,  good  to  see  at  any  time  of  year.  Androsace 
sarmentosa  makes  a  furry  groundcover,  A.  sempervivoid.es 
a  green  mat,  made  up  of  small  rosettes,  while  other 
androsaces  such  as  A.  brigantica  show  their  short  grassy 
green  clumps  all  year,  though  all  bloom  early.  The 
May-blooming  "four  horsemen"  arabis,  iberis,  alyssum 
and  cerastium  still  show  their  grey  or  green  leaves 
in  winter.  Too  pervasive  for  small  gardens,  they  all 
have  smaller,  rarer  species,  as  Alyssum  wulfenianum  and 
Iberis  saxatilis.  Even  a  large  garden  has  to  beware  of 
Cerastium  tomentosum,  but  the  tiniest  of  gardens  could 
accommodate  Cerastium  alpinum.  Somewhat  similar  in 
appearance  is  Paronychia  serpyllifolia,  which  spreads 
into  the  flattest  of  mats.  Others 
making  good  ground-covers  or  per- 
sistent plants  are  creeping  phlox, 
dianthus  in  great  variety,  Shortia 
galacifolia,  dwarf  lavender  and  creep- 
ing or  bushy  little  thymes. 

In  addition  there  are  many  small 
evergreen  shrubs  of  outstanding 
appearance  such  as  Cotoneaster  dam- 
meri,  flat,  ground-hugging  with 
bright  red  berries ;  the  box  huckle- 
berry (Gaylussacia  brachycera),  the 
heaths  and  heathers  (Erica  and  Cal- 
luna),  dwarf  ilex;  the  charming 
mountain  cranberry  (Vaccinium  vitis- 
idaea  minus) ;  penstemons,  the  shrub- 
by ones  slow  to  bloom,  and  dwarf 
conifers. 

With  enough  of  the  above,  or  similar  plants,  to 
give  a  certain  solidity  and  warmth  to  the  garden,  we 
can  then  fill  in  with  flowers.  We  will  now  consider 
some  of  those  that  bloom  in  June  or  later.  June  is 
still  a  very  colorful  month.  Geraniums  come  into  their 
own.  Many  started  to  bloom  in  May  but  are  still 
flowering  in  June.   They  range  from  delicate  G.  Farreri 

(Cont'd  on  page  2) 
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planiflora 


THE  ROCK  GARDEN -(cont'd) 

to  G.  sanguineum  and  its  fine  hybrids,  including 
G.  lancastriense,  all  the  latter  making  mats  of  long- 
flowering  plants  with  brilliantly  colored  autumn  foli- 
age. There  is  the  newer  G.  dalmaticum,  low  and  gay 
with  good  pink  flowers.  Geranium  Robertianum,  that 
lovely  weed,  sparkles  with  its  small  pink  flowers  all 
season,  its  lacy  foliage  bright  with  color  in  the  fall. 
June  is  the  month  for  campanulas.  There  is  starry 
bloom  from  C.  garganica  and  its  beautiful  variety 
elatines,  from  elatinoides;  there  is  C.  planiflora,  stiff  and 
quaint ;  C.  porscharskyana,  with  flowers  as  prolific  as  the 
letters  in  its  name,  and  others.  The  cyclamen  coum 
hybrids  bloom  in  June,  as  do  pinks  in  their  great 
variety  of  hybrids  and  species,  Dianthus  neglectus  top- 
ping the  list.  Gentiana  septemfida  and  others  of  its  ilk 
bloom  for  a  long  period.  Hippocrepis  comosa  (frequently 
incorrectly  labeled  as  Lotus  corniculatus,  even  by  nurs- 
erymen) has  tight  rock-hugging  leaves  and  crowns 
of  yellow  pea-flowers.  Hypericum  mats  are  abloom  in 
profusion,    polyphyllum    and   rhodopeum   to    name    two 

good  ones,  the  latter  with 
velvety  grey  leaves. 

Jasione  montana  is  a 
fascinating  dwarf  with 
pink  flowers.  Many  of 
the  good  herbs  flower 
then :  dwarf  lavender, 
spreading  mats  and  low 
shrubs  of  thyme,  hyssop 
with  its  short  purple 
spires.  The  evergreen 
partridge-berry  (Mitchella  repens)  opens  its  fuzzy  pink 
and  white  fragrant  flowers,  and  Oenothera  Fremontii  — 
one  of  the  best  of  the  evening  primroses  —  has  huge 
yellow  flowers  over  silvery  reclining  leaves.  Penste- 
mons  from  the  west  (the  shrubby  ones  slow  to  bloom) 
and  potentillas  bloom  in  June.  Some  of  the  best  of  the 
latter  are  P.  tridentata  with  its  fine  glossy  almost  ever- 
green leaves  that  take  on  brilliant  autumn  tones ; 
P.  fragiformis,  velvet  leaves  and  large  yellow  flowers ; 
P.  manschurica  alba,  a  shrub  with  descending  or  creep- 
ing branches  and  "white 
roses"  on  and  off  all  sea- 
son; while  the  upright 
P.  fruticosa  hybrids,  shrubs 
from  one  to  three  feet, 
bloom  continuously  with 
white  or  yellow  flowers. 

If  you  have  a  moist 
spot  in  the  garden,  the 
candelabra  primroses,  es- 
pecially P.  Japonica  and  its  Hippocrepis  comosa 
hybrids,  and  perhaps  Primulas  Mooreana  and  sikkimensis, 
will  be  happy.  In  halfshade  the  mossy  and  woodland 
saxifrages  thrive,  the  former  with  many  richly  colored 
hybrids.  The  sempervivums  send  up  their  odd,  decora- 
tive flowers  in  June,  as  do  some  of  the  good  sedums. 
The  tiny  meadow-rues,  Thalictrum  kiusianum  and  Korea- 
num  with  their  lacy  foliage  and  fluffs  of  flowers,  and 
many  of  the  low  veronicas  are  June-blooming. 


Jasione  montana 


One  of  the  high  spots  of  July  is  Astilbe  simplicifolia, 
with  creamy  or  pink  flowers  over  its  glossy  leaves. 
Then  the  heathers  begin  to  bloom.  They  need  a  soil 
on  the  acid  side  and  a  minimum  of  protection.  Given 
that,  they  are  charming  the  year  round.  More  campa- 
nulas bloom  in  July,  C.  carpatica  and  C.  turbinata, 
C.  glomerata-acaulis  with  striking  purple  flower,  and 
C.  cochlearifolia  (pusilla) .  The  last  is  especially  attrac- 
tive as  it  creeps  quietly 
around  with  its  depend- 
ent bells,  white  or  lav- 
ender, on  two  to  three 
inch  stems. 

In  August,  Astilbe  chi- 
nensis  pumila  adds  its  pink 
spires ;  the  Europaeum 
and  Neapolitanum  cycla- 
men start  blooming;  the 
marvellous  himalayan  gen- 
tians and  the  good  late  Sedum  spathulifolium  are  soon 
followed  by  Sedums  cauticolum  and  Sieboldii  in  Septem- 
ber. September  is  the  month  for  the  late  Gentiana  scabra 
and  its  hybrids,  beauties  all,  and  the  closed  Gentian 
Andrewsii,  and  if  you  can  do  the  trick,  the  biennial 
fringed  gentian,  G.  crinita.  From  earliest  spring  the 
Johnny-jump-ups  have  been  blooming  and  are  still 
going  strong. 

Many  of  the  above  flowers  will  carry  color  into 
October  and  November,  as  will  some  of  the  dwarf 
single  chrysanthemums,  and  the  yellow  daisies  of 
chrysopsis  and  chrysogonum. 

The  flowers  mentioned  are  only  some  of  those 
available.  You  will  discover  many  more  once  you 
start  to  look  for  late  color  and  interest  from  flowers 
and  leaves  of  rock-plants. 


Sedum  sieboldii 


A  NEW  BOOK 


Men  with  Green  Pens ;  lives  of  the  great  writers  on 
plants  in  early  times  by  Louise  Bush-Brown.    Phila 
delphia,  Dorrance  &  Co.,  1964.    161  p.  illus.    $5.00. 

It  is  very  fine  that  Mrs.  Bush-Brown,  a  woman 
known  for  her  varied  horticultural  teachings  to  the 
elite  as  well  as  to  the  underprivileged,  has  applied  her 
talents  to  making  the  early  founders  of  botanical 
sciences  more  appropriately  known  to  horticulturists, 
her  main  reading  audience.  These  men  about  whom 
she  writes  (Theophrastus,  Dioscorides,  Albertus  Mag- 
nus, Bartholomaeus  Anglicus,  Brunfels,  Fuchs,  Wm. 
Turner,  Monardes  and  John  Gerard),  while  not  horti- 
culturists, do  have  writings  of  interest  to  those  who 
would  like  to  know  where  our  ideas  of  plant  life 
originated.  Mrs.  Bush-Brown  has  selected  excerpts 
from  the  writings  which  would  be  difficult  for  the 
casual  reader  to  obtain  and  which  give  the  real  flavour 
of  the  time  in  which  they  were  written — from  ancient 
Egypt  to  the  Renaissance.  The  author  travelled 
widely  looking  for  original  material  to  include  in  this 
book.  The  format  allows  for  easy  reading  and  the  12 
plates  add  to  the  reader's  enjoyment  of  this  unusual 
book. 

A.  W.  Rudolph 


1965  CHRYSANTHEMUM  SHOW 
SCHEDULED 

The  Chrysanthemum  Show  will  again  be  held  in 
the  American  Baptist  Convention  at  Valley  Forge  on 
November  6  and  7  of  this  year.  Ten  clubs  and  organi- 
zations especially  interested  in  growing  and  showing 
chrysanthemums  have  agreed  to  act  as  sponsors. 
William  H.  Weber  is  the  show  chairman.  Schedules 
are  on  hand  and  will  be  mailed  to  members  on  request. 

RADCLIFFE  CLASS 

The  attention  of  amateur  growers  is  particularly 
invited  to  the  Wayne  W.  Radcliffe  class  because  of 
the  early  deadline  for  entry  application. 

While  an  individual  must  win  first  place  in  the 
class  three  times  for  permanent  possession  of  the 
trophy,  each  winner  will  receive  a  smaller  annual 
trophy  in  recognition  of  his  or  her  achievement. 

Three  rooted  cuttings  of  an  unspecified  variety 
will  be  provided  to  those  applying  for  entry.  These 
must  be  grown  as  disbudded  bush  plants,  each  in  an 
8  inch  pot  (last  pinch  suggested  August  1.)  Protec- 
tion from  frost  is  allowed.  Exhibitors  are  required 
to  show  all  surviving  plants. 

Applications  for  entry  must  be  received  in  writing 
by  May  10,  1965.  Plants  may  then  be  obtained  from 
Mr.  Weber,  Erdenheim  Farms  between  May  10  and 
26.  They  cannot  be  mailed. 

A  special  information  sheet  on  growing  chrysan- 
themums in  pots  has  been  prepared  and  is  available 
from  the  Society  on  request. 


IRIS  SHOW  MAY  23,   1965 

The  Delaware  Valley  Iris  Society  and  the  Penn- 
sylvania Horticultural  Society  will  jointly  sponsor  a 
one-day  iris  show,  Saturday,  May  22,  at  St.  Alban's 
Church,  (Rt.  252  and  Chapel  Road  just  north  of  West 
Chester  Pike)  Newtown  Square.  The  Show  will  be 
open  to  the  public  from  noon  to  8:00  P.M. 

Members  of  the  Society  who  have  exhibited  in 
past  iris  shows  will  receive  this  year's  schedule  auto- 
matically ;  others  may  obtain  a  copy  by  writing  or 
telephoning  the  Society  office,  WA  2-4801. 


CORRECTIONS 

The  following  additions  and  corrections  should 
be  made  in  the  article  "Horticultural  Notes  on  Fair- 
mount  Park"  in  the  April  issue  of  the  PHS  NEWS. 

1.  The  West  Chester  Garden  Club  helps  main- 
tain the  grounds  at  Woodford. 

2.  The  Garden  Workers  have  planted  the  Sweet- 
brier  Garden  twice  —  before  and  after  construction 
of  the  Schuylkill  Expressway  —  and  have  maintained 
it  since  1948.  They  have  also  been  taking  care  of 
Strawberry  Mansion  garden  since  1962. 


EXHIBITS  AND  SHOWS  OF  INTEREST  TO 
MEMBERS  IN  MAY  AND  JUNE 

Flowering  Branches 

During  May  and  June  the  exhibits  committee 
plans  to  show  branches  and  sprays  of  spring  blooming 
shrubs,  trees  and  herbaceous  plants.  The  exhibits, 
designed  to  help  gardeners  familiarize  themselves  with 
old  and  new  varieties  of  desirable  plants  for  the 
Delaware  Valley,  will  feature  plant  material  grown 
by  members  and  friends  of  the  Society.  There  will  be 
lilacs  and  peonies  in  great  variety,  tulips,  rhododen- 
drons, azaleas,  and  many  others. 

Rhododendron  Show 

On  May  13  and  14  the  Philadelphia  Chapter 
of  the  American  Rhododendron  Society  will  stage  a 
cut  truss  show  in  the  exhibit  rooms.  A  truss  is  a 
bloom,  and  shows  featuring  this  genus  at  blooming 
time  call  for  cut  trusses.  The  show  will  be  open 
from  8  to  10  p.m.  on  Thursday,  May  13  and  from  9  to 
5  on  Friday,  May  14.  It  will  contain  many  new  and 
unusual  species,  varieties  and  hybrids  suitable  for 
local  gardens. 

Bonsai  Exhibit 

The  Pennsylvania  Bonsai  Society  will  again  co- 
operate with  the  PHS  in  staging  a  major  bonsai 
exhibit.  The  display  this  year  will  be  in  the  Society's 
headquarters  on  Saturday  and  Sunday,  June  19  and 
20  and  will  include  plants  from  the  collections  of 
Philadelphia's    most    expert   bonsai  growers. 

No  competition  is  planned,  as  most  bonsai  fanciers 
are  agreed  that  competitive  judging  of  these  plants 
is  difficult,  if  not  impossible.  Similar  shows  in  Japan 
are  not  judged,  but  are  nevertheless  admired  by  the 
thousands  who  look  forward  to  them  each  year. 

In  addition  to  the  two  day  exhibit,  selected  bonsai 
will  be  on  display  from  June  14  through  June  25. 
Educational  material  illustrating  the  techniques  in- 
volved in  wiring,  pruning,  root  pruning,  potting,  re- 
potting and  other  culture  will  also  be  exhibited  during 
this  period.  Mrs.  W.  R.  Mackinney  is  the  Chairman 
of  the  Exhibit. 

Lily  Show 

A  lily  show  is  scheduled  for  the  week  end  of 
June  26  and  27.  Over  thirty  competitive  classes  are 
planned  in  the  horticultural  division  and  three  in  the 
artistic  division.  The  show  will  be  held  in  the  Society 
rooms  and  is  being  put  on  cooperatively  by  the  PHS 
and  the  Mid-Atlantic  Regional  Lily  Group.  Included 
will  be  educational  exhibits  on  the  culture  of  lilies, 
suitable  varieties  for  the  Delaware  Valley  and  sug- 
gested reading  for  growers. 

Richard  W.  Lighty  is  show  chairman  and  Mrs. 
William  Happich  is  planning  the  arrangement  com- 
petitions. Show  hours  will  be  12  to  6  on  Saturday 
and  12  to  5  on  Sunday.  The  educational  exhibits  will 
remain  in  place  through  June  30. 
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EVENTS  OF  INTEREST  IN  MAY 

TUESDAY,  MAY  4 

Fourth  Daffodil  Day  of  the  Northeast  Region, 
American  Daffodil  Society,  in  Morris  County, 
New  Jersey.  Information  available  from  Mrs. 
Robert  L.  Horn,  Dogwood,  Morris  Plains,  New 
Jersey. 
TUESDAY,  MAY  11 

Annual    Plant    Sale,    Ambler    Campus,    Temple 
University.    10:00  A.M.   to  3:00  P.M. 

Register  by  using  the  clip-out  coupon.  Please  enclose  check 
and  mail  to  325  Walnut  Street,  Phila..  Pa.  19106.  Registrations 
accepted  in  the  order  received;  confirmation  by  return  post  card. 

GARDEN  CLINIC 
AND  TOUR  RESERVATIONS 

See  April  NEWS  for  details 
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Street 


Chrysanthemum  Culture  $  3.00 

Wednesday,  May  25  1  :30  P.M. 
at  331   North   Lansdowne  Ave. 

Wild  Flower  Gardening  $  4.00 

Wednesday,  May  5  2:00  P.M. 
at  Media,  Pa. 

Bowman's   Hill   Trip   No.  1                         $  1.50 

Tuesday,  April  27  10:30  A.M. 

Bowman's   Hill   Trip    No.  2                        $  1.50 

Tuesday,  May  18  10:30  A.M. 

Pine  Barrens  Field  Trip  $  2.00 

Thursday,  June  3  10.00  A.M. 


City  &  State  ... 
Telephone    


PLANT  EXCHANGE  -  MAY  29 

The  annual  plant  exchange  will  be  held  on  Satur- 
day. May  29,  in  the  garage  and  garden  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  George  E.  DeCoursey,  Mill  Road,  Paoli.  To  reach 
the  site,  take  Route  202  south  from  Paoli  for  9/10 
miles.  Turn  left  on  Grubb  Road.  Grubb  Road  branches 
off  to  the  right  4/10  miles  from  Route  202.  Watch 
for  PHS  signs  at  Mill  Road. 

Plants  for  exchange  must  be  received  before  10 
A.M.  They  will  then  be  classified  according  to  type 
(indoor  plants,  hardy  perennials,  trees,  shrubs,  annuals, 
etc.)  and  graded  as  to  condition  and  availability.  The 
choicest  material  will  go  to  the  Connoisseur's  Corner, 
less  desirable  items  to  the  Main  Floor  or  to  the  Bar- 
gain Basement.  All  plants  must  be  labeled.  The 
committee  will  help  out  in  cases  where  genus  and 
species  are  unknown,  but  cannot  be  expected  to 
identify  varieties. 

Trading  will  begin  at  10:45.  The  time  between 
delivery  of  plants  and  the  beginning  of  the  exchange 
may  be  spent  viewing  Mr.  DeCoursey's  garden  and 
greenhouse. 

Volunteers  are  needed  between  8:30  A.M.  and 
11:30  on  the  day  of  the  exchange.  Please  call  the 
office  if  you  can  help.     WA  2-4801. 

Peter  Cox  and  Paul  Whippo  are  co-chairman  again 
for  this  year's  exchange.  They  hope  to  see  new  faces 
and  plants  in  the  new  location. 
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GARDEN  VISITS  SCHEDULED  FOR  JUNE  13 

Four  gardens  in  the  Paoli  area  will  be  open  to 
members  and  their  guests  on  Sunday,  June  13  from 
1  to  5  P.M.  They  belong  to  Dr.  and  Mrs.  J.  Pancoast 
Reath.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  E.  DeCoursey,  Mr. 
William  C.  Burleigh  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Van  Horn  Ely. 

Details  will  appear  in  the  June  NEWS. 


LILACS  -  FAVORITES  IN  MAY 


Lilacs  belong  to  the  Oleaceae  or  Olive  family. 
The  botanical  name  Syringa  is  derived  from  the  Greek 
word  syringos  meaning  tube  or  pipe  and  in  lilacs  refers 
to  the  tube-like  corolla  in  the  flowers. 

Gerarde  in  his  Herball  described  three  forms  of 
Syringa :  5.  alba,  white  pipe  -  5.  coerulea,  blue  pipe  and 
S.  arabica,  Arabian  pipe.  The  first  being  Philadelphus 
coronarius,  the  second  5.  vulgaris  and  the  third  Jasminum 
'Sambac'.  Tournefort  in  1700  selected  Syringa  for  the 
first  of  these  three  forms.  Later  Linnaeus  used  the 
same  word  for  the  second,  S.  vulgaris.  Since  then, 
confusion  in  the  use  of  the  word  Syringa  has  persisted. 
But  Syringa  is  correctly  applied  to  lilac  and  Philadel- 
phus to  mock  orange. 

Syringa  vulgaris,  the  common  lilac,  is  a  native  of 
the  Balkans.  It  was  brought  to  Western  Europe  in 
the  latter  part  of  the  16th  century  and  to  America  in 
the  18th  century. 

While  5.  vulgaris  is  the  species  most  often  encoun- 
tered, there  are  about  25  others,  originating  in  various 
localities  from  Southeastern  Europe  through  the 
Himalayas  to  Japan.  Within  these  species  there  are 
many  varieties,  and  growers  have  also  produced  num- 
erous hybrids.  Thus,  there  are  single  and  double 
flowering  varieties  in  white,  blue,  lilac,  pink  and 
purple,  with  considerable  differences  in  fragrance,  size 
and  shape  of  panicles  and  blooming  season.  The 
plants  range  in  size  from  S.  persica,  the  lovely  Persian 
lilac,  which  seldom  exceeds  eight  feet,  to  S.  japonica, 
which  is  a  small  sized  tree. 

Lilacs  have  long  been  popular  forcing  plants  in 
France.  They  have  been  extensively  hybridized  by 
French  growers,  particularly  Victor  and  Emile  Le- 
moine,  which  accounts  for  the  multiplicity  of  French 
names  and  the  phrase  "French  hybrids". 

Among  the  many  varieties  on  the  market,  the 
following  are  outstanding: 


White: 


Blue: 


Single 

Vestale 
Mont  Blanc 

Decaisne 
Firmament 


Double 
Ellen  Willmott 
Edith  Cavell 

Ami  Schott 
Emil  Gentil 


Lilac: 


Pink: 


Purple: 


Single 

Esther  Staley 

Lucie  Baltet 
Marechal  Foch 

Madame  Morel 
Glory 
Congo 
Priscilla 


Double 

Marechal   Lannes 
Leon  Gambetta 

Katherine  Havemeyer 
Belle  de  Nancy 

President  Poincare 
Paul  Thirion 
Charles  Joly 


Of  the  above,  Mme.  Morel  and  Glory  are  perhaps 
the  best,  but  be  sure  to  get  Mme.  and  not  M.  (Mon- 
siuer)  Morel.  Monsieur  is  not  so  satisfactory.  Trusses 
on  Mme.  Morel  may  measure  eleven  inches  long  and 
eight  inches  wide.  Trusses  on  Glory  may  measure 
twelve  inches  long  and  six  inches  wide  with  individual 
florets  measuring  one  and  one-half  to  one  and  five- 
eighths  inches  in  diameter. 

The  blooming  season  for  any  one  variety  of  lilac 
is  short,  but  by  planting  early  and  late  blooming 
types,  it  is  possible  to  obtain  blossoms  over  a  six 
week  period.  "Lamartine",  a  Giraldi  hybrid,  is  a 
good  early  fragrant  pink.  "Lutece",  a  vigorous  Henry 
hybrid,  is  a  late  blooming  violet,  but  with  a  much 
less  pleasant  odor. 

Some  of  the  species  lilacs  are  both  interesting 
and  desirable. 

The  Persian  lilac  S.  persica,  really  Chinese  in 
origin,  is  an  attractive  shrub  with  both  upright  and 
plume-like  blooms,  notable  for  their  fragrance.  It 
grows  eight  to  ten  feet  high  and  its  blossoms  are  of 
a  lovely  lilac  color. 

S.  reflexa,  the  nodding  lilac,  grows  ten  to  twelve 
feet  tall  and  has  nodding  or  drooping  clusters  of  six 
to  eight  inch  long  pink  flowers. 

S.  chinensis,  the  Rouen  lilac,  grows  ten  to  twelve 
feet  in  height  and  is  free  flowering  with  flowers 
varying  in  color. 

5.  pubescens  grows  eight  to  ten  feet  high  and  has 
small  lilac  colored  flowers.  It  is  the  most  fragrant 
of  all  the  lilacs. 

(Cont'd  next  page) 


LILACS -(cont'd) 

S.  sweginzowi  has  small,  fragrant,  purplish  colored 
flowers. 

The  tree  lilacs  extend  the  lilac  season.  S.  amurensis, 
S.  pekinensis  and  5.  japonica  all  bloom  freely  late  in 
the  season,  but  their  odor  is  not  pleasing.  The  Jap- 
anese tree  lilac  is  the  last  to  bloom,  has  attractive 
cherry-like  bark  and  may  grow  thirty  feet  high. 

Some  years  ago  Miss  Isabella  Preston  of  the 
Canadian  Experimental  Station  crossed  S.  villosa  and 
5.  refiexa,  to  produce  the  so-called  "Preston  hybrids". 
These  are  very  hardy  and  vigorous  and  bloom  late 
in  the  season.  Many  lack  fragrance.  The  outstanding 
varieties  in  the  group,  which  has  been  expanded  by 
other  hybridizers,  are  "Isabella",  "Audrey",  "Handel" 
and  "Donald  Wyman". 

Some  newer  late  blooming  lilacs  are  deserving 
of  attention: 

var.  Ethel  M.  Webster,  S.  refiexa  x  5.  wolf.,  is 
said  to  be  a  very  vigorous  pink  with  huge  panicles 
of  blooms   and   especially    large   leaves. 

var.  James  Macfarlane,  S.  villosa  x  S.  refiexa,  is 
another  late  flowering  pink  which  grows  eight  to  ten 
feet  high. 

var.  Miss  Kim  is  a  recently  introduced  dwarf 
Korean,  three  feet  high  and  three  feet  wide.  It  is  a 
variety  of  S.  velutina  'Komarov',  blooms  late  and  is 
very  fragrant.  The  foliage  is  a  dark  glossy  green 
which  turns  burgundy  red  in  the  fall.  The  blooms 
are  purple. 

But  of  all  the  lilacs,  the  S.  vulgaris  hybrids  are 
by  far  the  most  attractive.  They  have  vigor,  beauty 
and  fragrance,  and  practically  all  varieties  are  good. 

Lilacs  may  be  propagated  by  seeds,  by  suckers, 
by  cuttings,  by  layering,  by  budding  and  by  grafting. 
Digging  up  suckers  with  a  good  root  is  the  easiest 
way  for  the  home  gardener. 

Choice  varieties  are  propagated  by  cuttings  and 
by  grafting.  In  the  latter  process,  the  grafting  stock 
is  sometimes  one  of  the  commoner  species  of  lilac  and 
sometimes  privet,  which  has  a  tendency  to  sucker  and 
eventually  take  over  the  plant.  For  this  reason,  lilacs 
grown  on  their  own  roots  or  grafted  to  other  lilac 
species  are  to  be  preferred. 

Lilacs  should  be  planted  in  an  open,  sunny,  well 
drained  location  with  the  crown  two  or  three  inches 
deeper  than  the  surrounding  level.  The  soil  should 
be  of  good  texture  and  should  be  neutral  or  slightly 
alkaline.     A  little  lime  may  be  helpful. 

Feed  lilacs  at  least  once  a  year  with  a  complete 
fertilizer.  Dried  cow  manure,  bone  meal  and  wood 
ashes  are  also  beneficial. 

A  miscible  oil  spray  in  early  spring  and  a  general 
purpose  spray  after  blooming  will  control  scale  and 
borers.  Sulfur  or  another  fungicide  will  control 
mildew. 


Keep  the  plants  vigorous  by  yearly  pruning  and 
be  particularly  careful  to  remove  old  stems  with 
borers  and  superfluous  shoots  or  suckers.  The  time 
to  prune  is  just  after  the  blooming  period,  when  the 
unsightly  panicles  can  be  snipped  off. 

% 


old  flower 
and  developing 
seed  pods 

Remove  old  flower  heads  from  lilacs  wherever  possible. 
They  look  much  better  if  not  allowed  to  develop  seed. 

When  cutting  lilac  blooms,  use  sharp  pruning 
shears.  Whenever  possible,  cut  stems  at  least  two 
feet  long,  split  the  ends  of  the  cut  stems  and  plunge 
them  promptly  into  deep  water.  It  is  best  to  let  them 
harden  overnight  before  arranging. 


SUMMER  PROJECT  FOR  MEMBERS 

An  exhibit  planned  for  next  winter  will  include 
a  display  of  seeds.  In  addition,  a  clinic  will  be  con- 
ducted on  the  art  of  decorating  with  seeds.  In  order 
to  assure  us  of  a  plentiful  supply  of  different  and 
unusual  kinds,  we  are  asking  members  to  collect  for 
us.  Please  send  the  seeds  to  Miss  June  Vail  at  the 
Society  office  in  a  glass  jar  (if  possible).  Baby  food 
jars  are  the  right  size.  Be  sure  the  seeds  are  cor- 
rectly labeled,  with  botanical  names  if  you  know  them. 

We  also  need  interesting  pods,  seeds  and  natural 
objects  suitable  for  our  Christmas  decorations,  which 
will  be  entirely  of  natural  materials  this  year.  We 
would  like  to  have  both  painted  or  laquered  items, 
as  well  as  untouched  ones.  Please  be  sure  these  are 
identified  also,  as  we  will  get  many  inquiries  about 
their   origins. 


Harold  Graham 

Harold  Graham,  known  to  hundreds  of  gar- 
deners in  the  Delaware  Valley  as  "Pop"  Graham, 
died  on  Tuesday,  May  5.  He  was  a  staunch 
supporter  of  many  Society  activities. 

An  accomplished  horticulturist,  Mr.  Graham 
held  a  degree  in  engineering  and  had  considerable 
experience  in  developing  large  estates.  In  1931 
he  was  appointed  estate  manager  for  Mrs.  Wid- 
ener  Dixon.  He  held  that  position  until  his 
retirement  last  January. 

Mr.  Graham  was  a  member  of  the  Council  of 
the  PHS  from  1938  to  1955.  He  served  as  chair- 
man of  the  Exhibition  Committee  for  many  years. 


I  think  that  gardeners  must  be  like  parents.  No 
parent  wants  to  talk  about  anybody  else's  child.  His 
own  son's  adenoids  are  far  more  charming  to  him  than 
any  other  infant's  achievements.  And  I  would  rather 
shake  earwigs  out  of  my  own  dahlias  than  pick  the 
rarest  orchids  from  the  hottest  of  Sir  Philip  Sassoon's 
houses. 

Down  the  Garden  Path  by 
Beverly  Nichols 


Bus  Reservations  for  Garden  Visits: 

A  bus  will  leave  jrom  the  Kennedy  Boulevard  entrance  <>./ 
Suburban  Station  Building  at  1.00  P.  M.  on  Sunday,  June  13.  All 
reservations  and  accompanying  payment  must  reach  the  Society 
office  by  Wednesday,  June  9. 


Bus  Reservation  -  Garden  Visits 
SUNDAY,  JUNE  13 

$1.50  per  person     -     (Guests  $2.50) 
Return  with  check  to  325  Walnut  St.,  Phila.,  Pa.  19106 

Name 

Address     

City    , 

Telephone     


GARDEN  VISITS  SUNDAY,  JUNE  13 

On  Sunday,  June  13,  three  gardens  in  Paoli  and  one  in  Wayne  will  be  open  to  PHS  members  and  their 
guests  between  2  and  5  p.m.  They  belong  to  Dr.  and  Mrs.  J.  Pancoast  Reath,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  E.  De- 
Coursey,    Mr.   William    C.    Burleigh   and   Mr.  and    Mrs.   Van  Horn  Ely. 

Visitors  are  requested  not  to  arrive  at  any  garden  before  the  scheduled  opening  hour  and  to  leave  prompt- 
ly at  closing  time.  The  gardens  will  be  open  regardless  of  the  weather  and  may  be  visited  in  any  order.  A 
membership  card  is  your  ticket  of  admission.  Members  may  bring  up  to  three  guests  upon  payment  of 
$3.00  for  each  individual.  A  family  membership  admits  all  members  of  an  immediate  family  group.  As  usual, 
a  bus  will  be  provided  for  those  wishing  transportation.    PLEASE,  NO  HIGH  HEELS. 


Garden  No.  1.     Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  E.  DeCoursey, 
Mill  Road,  Paoli,  Pa. 

Mrs.  DeCoursey  is  an  active  gardener  with 
special  interest  in  begonias,  ferns  and  other  green- 
house plants.  Outside,  she  grows  wildflowers,  peren- 
nials, and  a  wide  variety  of  trees  and  shrubs. 

Traveling  east  on  Lancaster  Pike  (Rt.  30)  from 
Paoli  station  watch  for  South  Valley  Road  at  traffic 
light.  Turn  south,  and  go  .4  mile  to  Devon  Road. 
Turn  right,  go  .9  mile  past  General  Wayne  Junior 
High  School  on  left ;  turn  left  on  Grubb  Road  for  .2 
mile  to  Mill  Road,  (VFW  building  at  Grubb  and  Mill 
Road).  Bear  right  on  Mill  Road  to  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
DeCoursey's    -    .1  mile. 

Garden  No.  2.     Mr.  and  Mrs.  Van  Horn  Ely,  Green 
Hill,  Jafrrey  Road,  Paoli. 

The  beautiful  old  house  in  a  country  setting  is 
entered  through  a  garden  courtyard.  A  sunroom, 
conservatory  and  terrace  are  decorated  with  many 
spectacular  bonsai  and  other  potted  plants. 

From  the  corner  of  Grubb  and  Mill  Roads,  (VFW 
building),  go  sharp  right  on  Grubb  Road  to  Jaffrey 
Road,  .9  mile.  Turn  right  for  .4  mile  to  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Ely's  house  on  left. 


Garden     No.    3.       Mr.    William   C.    Burleigh,   "Crum 
Rapid",  White  Horse  Road,  Berwyn. 


This  garden,  which  was  started  four  years  ago, 
features  a  natural  setting  with  a  stream.  A  large 
variety  of  plant  material  adds  interest  for  the  horti- 
culturist. Mr.  Burleigh  does  all  the  gardening 
himself. 

When  leaving  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ely's,  turn  left  and 
go  .5  mile  to  Warren  Avenue.  Turn  left,  go  .2  mile 
to  Davis  Road.  Turn  left  onto  Davis  Rd.  and  go  .9 
mile  to  Grubb  Road.  Turn  right  and  go  straight  .7 
mile  to  Mr.  Burleigh's  house.  (Grubb  Road  becomes 
White  Horse  Road.) 

To  return  to  Route  30.  continue  on  Grubb  Road 
for  .2  mile  to  Grubb  Mill  Road.  Turn  left,  go  straight 
onto  Buttonwood  Road  1.4  miles  to  Darby-Paoli  Road. 
Turn  left. 

Garden  No.  4.     Dr.  and  Mrs.  J.  Pancoast  Reath,  85 
Crestline  Road,  Wayne,  Pa. 

This  garden,  which  was  created  in  1961,  has  many 
trees  and  shrubs  which  have  been  selected  to  provide 
year-round  interest.  Mrs.  Reath  has  a  special  interest 
in  container  grown  plants,  many  of  which  will  be 
seen  on  her  terrace  and  in  her  lath  house. 

Go  west  on  Route  30  (Lancaster  Pike)  from 
Philadelphia  through  Wayne  to  Old  Eagle  School 
Road  (Covered  Wagon  Restaurant  on  corner).  Turn 
right  (north)  and  go  under  PRR  at  Strafford  Station. 
Turn  right  again  immediately  on  Crestline  Road  to 
second  driveway  on  the  left. 
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NEW  LIBRARY  ACQUISITIONS 


Amer,  Jean  B.  How  to  Make  Containers  and  Accessories 
for  Flower  Arrangements. 

American  Iris  Society.  What  Every  Iris  Grower  Should 
Know. 

American  Rose  Society.     American  Rose  Annual  #50,   1965. 

Baker,  Richard  St.  Barbe.     Kamiti. 

Batson,  Wade  T.     Wild  Flowers  in  South  Carolina. 

Berrisford,  Judith   M.     Rhododendrons  and  Azaleas. 

Braun,  E.  Lucy.   Deciduous  Forests  of  Eastern  North  America. 

Bush-Brown,   Louise.     Men  With   Green  Pens. 

Campbell,   Carlos.     Great  Smoky  Mountains  Wildflowers. 

Canaday.  John.     Mainstreams  of  Modern  Art. 

Carleton,  R.  Milton.  New  Way  to  Kill  Weeds  in  Your  Lawn 
and  Garden. 

Cherry,   Elaine   C.     Fluorescent  Light   Gardening. 

Clark,  Phil.     A  Guide  to  Mexican  Flora. 

Cleveland  Development  Foundation.     Open  Space  in  Design. 

Cocannouer,  Joseph  A.     Water  and  the  Cycle  of  Life. 

Cocannouer,  Joseph  A.     Weeds:  Guardians  of  the  Soil. 

Codd,  L.  E.  W.     Trees  and  Shrubs  of  Kruger  National  Park. 

Coffey,  Ernestine   Sabrina.     Designs  for  a  Family  Christmas. 

Corner,  Eldred  J.   H.     The  Life  of  Plants. 

Curry- Lindahl,   Kai   .     Europe:   A   Natural  History. 

Dietz,  Marjorie  J.  The  Concise  Encyclopedia  of  Favorite 
Wild  Flowers. 

Doran,  William  L.   Propagation  of  Woody  Plants  by  Cuttings. 

Eaton,  Leonard  K.     Landscape  Artist  in  America. 

Eckbo,  Garrett.     Urban  Landscape  Design. 

Eifert,   Virginia.     Tall  Trees  and   Far   Horizons. 

Foley,  Daniel  J.     The  Christmas  Tree. 

Foster,  F.  Gordon.     The  Gardener's  Fern  Book. 

Gillespie,  Janet.     Peacock  Manure  and  Marigolds. 

Gleason,  Henry  A.     The  Natural  Geography  of  Plants. 

Goldstein,  Philip.     Genetics  Made  Easy. 

Griffin,  Frank   (ed.).     Camellian. 

Grout,  Abel  J.     Mosses  With  a  Hand-Lens. 

Hadfield,  Miles.     Gardens  of  Delight. 

Hargreaves,   Dorothy.     Tropical   Blossoms  of   the   Caribbean. 

Harrison,  Richmond  E.     Handbook  of  Bulbs  and  Perennials. 

Hottes,  Alfred.    The  Book  of  Trees. 

Howard,  Albert.     The  Soil  and  Health. 

Hunter,  B.  T.     Gardening  Without  Poisons. 

Hyams,  Edward.     The  English  Garden. 

Ishimoto,  Tatsuo.  The  Art  of  Plant  and  Driftwood  Arrange- 
ment. 

Kassler,  E.  B.     Modern  Gardens  and  The  Landscape. 


Kingbury,  John  M.    Poisonous  Plants  of  the  U.  S.  and  Canada. 
Kittel,  Mary  B.    Japanese  Flower  Arrangements  for  American 

Homes. 
Krieg,  Margaret  M.    Green  Medicine. 
Lequenne,  Fernand.     My  Friend  The  Garden. 
Lisle,  Clifton.     Pastures  New:    A  Hill  Farm  in  the  Making. 
Little,    Elbert    L.      Common   Trees   of    Puerto    Rico   and   the 

Virgin  Islands. 
McGuire,  Frances  M.    Gardens  of  Italy. 
Millspaugh,  C.  F.     Flora  of  the  Island  of  St.  Croix. 
Milne,  Margery.     Water  and  Life. 
Nichols,   Beverly.     Forty  Favorite  Flowers. 
Onuki,    Chuzo.     Bonsai. 
Oregon    Orchid    Society.      Your    First   Orchids   and    How   to 

Grow  Them. 
Perkins,   Harold   O.     Espaliers  and  Vines  for  the   Home 

Gardener. 
Perry,  Lynn  R.     Bonsai:  Trees  and  Shrubs. 
Pescott,  Edward  E.     The  Native  Flowers  of  Victoria. 
Pipe,  Ann  Kimball.     Bonsai:  The  Art  of  Dwarfing  Trees, 
Rensselaer,  Eleanor.     Decorating  with  Seed  Mosaics,  Chipped 

Glass,  and  Plant  Materials. 
Rockwell,  F.  F.    The  Rockwell's  Complete  Guide  to  Successful 

Gardening. 
Scamman,  Edith.     Ferns  and  Fern  Allies  of  New  Hampshire. 
Schaffer,   M.   Florence.     ABC    of    Driftwood   for   Flower 

Arrangers. 

All  About  Geraniums. 


The  Fat  of  the  Land. 

(ed.).     The  Complete  Book  for  Gardeners. 
A  Handbook  of  Dried  Arrangements  and 


Schulz,  Peggie. 
Seymour,  John. 
Snyder,   Rachel 

Squires,   Mabel. 

Decorations. 
Stoddard,  Charles  H.    The   Small  Private  Forest  in  the  U.  S. 
Stout,  Ruth.    Gardening  Without  Work. 
Strausbaugh,  P.  D.    Flora  of  West  Virginia. 
Stroud,    Dorothy.   Humphry   Repton. 
Sunset   Magazine.    Landscaping  for   Modern  Living. 
Sutcliffe,  Alys.     House  Plants  for  City  Dwellers. 
Taylor,  Charles  J.     Tropical  Forestry. 
Teuscher,  Henry.     The  Soil  and  Its  Fertility. 
Thompson,  Mary  E.     The  Driftwood  Book. 
U.  S.  Forest  Service.     Wood,  Colors  and  Kinds. 
Vajda,  Erno.     Wild  Flowers  in  Hungary. 
Westcott,  Cynthia.     The  Gardener's  Bug  Book. 
Wickenden,   Leonard.     Gardening  With  Nature. 
Wigginton,  Brooks  E.     Trees  and  Shrubs  for  the  Southeast. 
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ROSES  -JUNE      FAVORITES 


Growing  roses  has  long  been  made  a  subject  sur- 
rounded with  rules  as  sententious  as  the  ten  com- 
mandments. This  need  not  be  so,  for  roses  are  hardy 
shrubs  which  need  some  attention,  but  not  so  much 
as  to  enslave  the  gardener.  Simply,  they  need  adequate 
planting,  adequate  watering,  and  no  more  spraying  or 
.other  attention  than  a  healthy  apple  tree  might  need. 

PLANTING 

The  general  subject  of  planting  should  be  given 
some  attention  here.  The  gamut  runs  from  the  so- 
called  gardener  who  stabs  a  spade  into  the  ground, 
withdraws  it,  and  stuffs  the  roots  of  the  hapless  rose 
into  the  slit ;  to  the  too  eager  perfectionist  who  digs  a 
three  foot  deep  trench,  backfills  with  peat,  cow  manure 
and  any  assorted  organic  rubbish  available,  then  plants 
the  rose  with  loving  care  in  the  decaying  mess.  Both 
treatments  are  obviously  wrong,  for  in  the  first  case 
the  roots  are  only  approximately  in  close  contact  with 
the  soil,  and  in  the  other  the  plan*  is  supposed  to 
grow  in  an  atmosphere  of  decaying  organic  material 
Iwhich  produces  volumes  of  methane  gas.  A  rose  will 
(always  be  best  planted  in  clear  topsoil,  with  the  roots 
ispread  comfortably  up  and  down,  as  it  grew  in  the 
nursery  before  shipment.  How  big  and  deep  a  hole? 
This  depends  entirely  upon  the  size  of  the  root  system. 
Water  well  after  planting,  and  heap  soil  about  the 
exposed  canes  until  the  growth  starts.  It  is  as  simple 
|as  that. 

FERTILIZING 

Fertilization  is  another  inevitable  problem,  yet  it 
need  not  be  if  the  gardener  knows  what  is  in  the  soil  to 
begin  with.  Soil  tests  are  not  hard  to  arrange  for.  and 
the  results  can  save  both  money  and  plants,  for  the  soil 
probably  will  need  little  other  than  nitrogen,  which  can 
be  supplied  for  an  entire  season  with  one  application 
if  ureaform  fertilizer.  In  the  somewhat  unusual  case 
bf  serious  lack  of  other  major  nutrients,  applicaton  of 
what  is  needed,  as  determined  by  the  soil  tests,  is 
:heaper  and  more  efficient  than  the  wholesale  broad- 
casting of  any  of  the  standard  5-10-5  mixtures.  Re- 
member that  more  roses  have  been  killed  with  kind- 
less  than  by  neglect. 


WATERING 

Roses  as  plants  are  not  alone  in  needing  water.  It 
is  in  this  department  that  most  rose  growers  fall 
down.  In  this  particular  area,  we  are  apt  to  have  rather 
serious  summer  droughts,  as  the  past  several  summers 
surely  show.  The  average  gardener  allows  the  entire 
garden  to  become  far  too  dry.  and  roses  are  more  apt 
to  suffer  than  the  larger,  deeper  rooted  shrubs  which 
may  be  their  companions.  Summer  drought  damage 
may  not  be  too  serious  during  the  remainder  of  the 
growing  season,  but  such  damaged  plants  are  certain- 
ly more  apt  to  be  damaged  during  the  following  winter. 
Many  cases  of  serious  loss  of  rose  plants  over  the  cold 
season  is  the  result  of  underwatering  the  previous 
summer.  Roses  probably  cannot  be  overwatered  if  the 
bed  drainage  is  reasonably  good.  Needless  to  say,  roses 
will  not  grow  in  swamps  either,  but  common  sense 
will  come  to  the  rescue  here. 

DISEASE  CONTROL 

Garden  roses,  like  all  other  members  of  the  rose 
family,  are  susceptible  to  some  fungus  diseases.  Mil- 
dew, a  felty  white  growth  on  the  leaf  surface,  is  al- 
most inevitable.  Blackspot,  in  which  fringed  black 
spots  grow  and  coalesce  upon  the  leaves  is  probable. 
Other  types  of  disease  are  most  improbable,  and  the 
two  mentioned  before  are  completely  controllable  with 
a  simple  spraying  program.  Both  of  the  diseases  men- 
tioned are  spread  by  water,  either  from  rain  falling 
on  the  leaves,  or  from  overhead  watering.  The  second 
case  can  be  completely  obviated  by  watering  the  bed 
surface  and  avoiding  wetting  the  leaves.  Rain  we  can- 
not control,  but  we  can  spray  after  rain.  In  normal 
experience,  in  a  normal  season,  spraying  the  roses 
once  a  week  is  adequate,  and  if  a  spreader-sticker 
material  is  used  with  fungicides  such  as  Captan  and 
Act-dione,  fungus  diseases  become  mildly  annoy- 
ing sometimes,  but  seldom  serious.  In  the  average 
rose  garden  of  less  than  fifty  plants,  the  entire 
procedure  should  not  take  more  than  fifteen  min- 
utes a  week,  which  certainly  is  not  a  great  price 
to   pay    for    fine    roses. 

[Cont'd  on  page  2) 
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ACTIVITIES  SCHEDULED  FOR  JULY 

Drying  Flowers  for  Winter  Bouquets — Wednesday, 
July  28,  10.30  a.m. 

Mrs.  Thomas  Parks,  whose  colorful  arrangement 
of  spring  flowers  attracted  much  attention  in  the  No- 
vember exhibit,  will  demonstrate  and  discuss  her 
methods  of  selecting,  gathering  and  drying  flowers. 
Members  are  invited  to  attend  without  charge  and  may 
bring  guests.  Guest  fee :  $3.00 

Field  Trip  to  the  Henry  F.  Michell  Co.,  King,  of  Prus- 
sia, Pa. — Wednesday,  July  28,  1.30  p.m. 

Michell's,  celebrating  its  75th  anniversary  this 
year,  serves  retail  florists,  nurserymen  and  growers  in 
all  the  states  east  of  the  Rockies.  Its  extensive  trial 
gardens,  offices  and  warehouses  are  located  in  King 
of  Prussia,  next  to  Valley  Forge  Park.  Society  mem- 
bers and  their  guests  have  been  invited  to  visit  the 
premises,  where  they  will  see  the  latest  in  geraniums, 
caladiums,  petunias  and  other  annuals,  plus  All-Amer- 
ica seed  trials  and  a  sample  plastic  greenhouse.  Mem- 
bers who  are  interested  in  making  this  trip  MUST  con- 
tact Mrs.  Miller  at  the  PHS  in  advance.  Directions  and 
a  card  of  admission  will  be  sent  to  those  who  call. 
Every  effort  will  be  made  to  provide  transportation  for 
those  who  request  it.     Tel.  WA  2-4801. 


NEW  BOOKS  IN  THE  LIBRARY 

Bailey,  L.  H.     Suggestions  for  the  Planting  of  Shrubbery. 

Britton,   Nathaniel  Lord.     The  Bahama  Flora. 

Burbridge,  F.  W.    Domestic  Floriculture. 

Davids,    Arlette.     Flowers. 

Dean,  Blanche  E.    Ferns  of  Alabama  and  Fern  Allies. 

Ferguson,  Donita.     Fun  With  Flowers. 

Fits,   Jean-Baptiste    Monnoyer.      Bouquets. 

Grabe,  Andree  Vilas.    Complete  Book  of  House  Plants. 

Hollingsvvorth,    Buckner.      Flower   Chronicle. 

Huxley,  A.  J.     Flowers  in  Greece. 

Illick,  Joseph  S.     Common  Trees  of  Ohio. 

Johnson,   Marjorie  P.     The  Concise  Encyclopedia  of  Favorite 

Flowers. 
Kelway,  Christine.    Seaside  Gardening. 

Kidd,  Mary  Maytham.    Wild  Flowers  of  the  Cape  Peninsula. 
Krutch,  Joseph  Wood.     The  Forgotten  Peninsula. 
McCurrach,  James.     Palms  of  the  World. 
Meisse,   Barbara   Sagel.     Modernistic  Flower   Arranging. 
Misho-Go-Ryu    and    Saga-Ryu    Schools.      Japanese    Orthodox 

Flower  Arrangement. 
Murrill,  W.  A.     Shade  Trees. 
Nelson   Erich   (illustrator).     Die  Orchideen  Deutschlands  und 

der  Angrenzenden  Gebiete. 
Newhall,   Nancy.     The  Eloquent  Light. 
Pyenson,  Louis.     Keep  Your  Garden  Healthy. 
Simpson,  Charles  Torrey.     Ornamental  Gardening  in  Florida. 
Thompson,  Homer  C.     Asparagus  Production. 
Torrey,  John.     A  Flora  of  the  State  of  New  York..    (2  vols.) 
Townsend,  Charles  Wendell.     Beach  Grass. 
Tukey,  Harold  Bradford.     Dwarfed  Fruit  Trees. 
Watkins,  John  V.     ABC  of  Orchid  Growing. 


SPRING  FLOWER  SHOW  -   1966 


Encouraged  by  the  enthusiasm  of  members  and 
patrons  for  the  Society's  1965  Spring  Flower  Show,  the 
Council  has  decided  to  stage  a  major  show  in  the 
spring  of  1966.  This  show  will  be  held  in  the  center 
building  of  the  Philadelphia  Civic  Center  (formerly 
the  Trade  and  Convention  Center)  from  Friday  March 
11  through  Thursday  March  17.  The  Civic  Center  has 
more  than  twice  as  much  space  as  the  Armory  used 
for  the  show  in  1965. 

The  show  committee  has  taken  its  cue  from  the 
White  House  Conference  on  Natural  Beauty  sponsored 


by  President  and  Mrs.  Johnson,  and  has  decided  that 
the  show  will  emphasize  natural  beauty,  particularly 
as  it  applies  to  the  city  and  the  suburbs.  The  show 
will  feature  methods  of  beautifying  home  grounds,  gar- 
dens and  landscapes,  as  well  as  horticultural  tech- 
niques and  skills. 

The  1966  show  will  begin  with  a  subscription 
dinner  on  the  evening  of  Friday,  March  11.  Saturday 
morning  March  12,  from  10.00  a.m.  to  12  noon  will  be 
reserved  for  PHS  members  and  their  guests.  It  will 
open  to  the  public  at  noon  on  Saturday. 


AUGUST,  1965 
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NATURAL     BEAUTY 


WHITE  HOUSE  CONFERENCE  ON  NATURAL 
BEAUTY 

Several  members  of  the  PHS  attended  the  Presi- 
dent's Conference  on  Natural  Beauty  held  in  Wash- 
ington on  May  24  and  25.  Among  them  were  Mrs.  E. 
Page  Allinson,  Council  member  and  former  Vice-Pres- 
ident, and  Ernesta  D.  Ballard,  Executive  Secretary. 
Philadelphia  and  Pennsylvania  were  well  represented 
on  the  15  panels  which  formed  the  focal  points  for 
the  discussions  at  the  conference.  The  panelists  in- 
cluded Edmund  Bacon,  Executive  Director  of  the 
City  Planning  Commission;  Mrs.  James  Bush-Brown, 
President  of  the  Neighborhood  Garden  Association; 
Ian  McHarg,  Chairman  of  the  Department  of  Land- 
scape Architecture,  University  of  Pennsylvania;  Loren 
Eisely,  Professor  of  Anthropology,  University  of 
Pennsylvania ;  John  O.  Simonds,  President  of  the 
American  Society  of  Landscape  Architects ;  Maurice 
K.  Goddard,  Secretary  of  the  Department  of  Forests 
and  Waters,  Mrs.  Cyril  G.  Fox,  Chairman  Executive 
Committees  Pennsylvania  Roadside  Council ;  George 
L.  Wilcox,  Executive  Vice-President,  Westinghouse 
Electric  Company;  and  erstwhile  Pennsylvanian  Wil- 
liam H.  White,  who  is  a  moving  force  in  the  Amer- 
ican Conservation  Association  and  who  served  as 
Assistant  Chairman  of  the  Conference.  In  addition  to 
these  panelists,  Harold  O.  Schick,  Director  of  Fair- 
mount  Park ;  Russel  Seibert,  Director  of  Longwood 
Gardens;  Philadelphia  architect,  Oskar  Stonorof;  Sid- 
ney B.  Hutton  Jr.,  President  American  Association 
of  Nurserymen;  and  Pennsylvania  Department  of 
Highways  Secretary  Henry  D.  Harrel  were  active 
conference  participants. 

The  President  and  Mrs.  Johnson  were  more 
than  hosts  to  the  conference.  Their  enthusiastic 
leadership  gave  real  encouragement  to  the  conscien- 
tious citizens,  conservationists,  women's  groups,  and 
gardeners  who  have  carried  on  a  seemingly  hopeless 
crusade  for  natural  beauty  over  the  years.  As  a  re- 
sult, the  conference  took  a  new  look  at  the  old  prob- 
lem of  cities  and  suburbs.  Indeed,  the  concept  of 
natural   beauty   which   emerged  from    the    conference 


might  almost  be  considered  the  positive  of  the  prob- 
lems for  which  the  negative  is  known  as  urban  blight 
and  country  despoliation. 

CONFERENCE  RECOMMENDATIONS 

Some  of  the  Conference  recommendations  will 
be  carried  out  within  the  foreseeable  future.  They 
are  within  the  scope  of  the  possible  and  are  politically 
popular.  These  include  highway  billboard  control, 
underground  installation  of  utility  lines,  programs  to 
educate  children  to  appreciate  and  respect  the  natural 
world,  and  the  economic  final  disposal  of  junked 
automobiles.  Other  recommendations  presented  by  the 
conference  cannot  be  effectuated  without  a  great 
deal  more  pressure  from  citizen  groups.  Many  of 
them  involve  federally  financed  highways,  dams,  De- 
partment of  Defense  installations  and  other  Federal 
and  state  projects.  The  impact  of  federal  construc- 
tion was  emphasized  repeatedly.  The  President  was 
told  clearly  that  many  of  the  conferees  consider  the 
federal  government,  through  its  public  works,  to  be 
one  of  the  most  alarming  enemies  of  natural  beauty. 

But  it  is  not  enough  for  the  conference  to  en- 
dorse natural  beauty  as  a  national  aim  and  to  identify 
government  facilities  as  a  major  target.  The  real 
problem  -  avoided  by  the  conferees — is  how  to  trans- 
late these  ideals  into  practice.  Our  experience  in  Phila- 
delphia since  the  conference  is  a  good  illustration. 

The  Society  has  already  been  asked  for  advice 
and  assistance  by  several  government  representa- 
tives, who  have  received  broad  instructions  to  beau- 
tify federal  buildings  without  any  guidance  as  to 
how  it  is  to  be  done.  The  first  visible  result  was  the 
artificial  marble  tubs  of  plastic  trees  that  appeared 
outside  the  Federal  Courthouse  at  9th  and  Chestnut 
-  despite  PHS  admonishments  that  synthetic  displays 
of  this  kind  do  not  contribute  to  natural  beauty. 

NECESSITY  OF  PLANNING 

The  fault  does  not  lie  with  the  persons  who 
ordered  the  displays.  They  have  neither  the  training 

(Cont'd  on  page  3) 


AUGUST  AND  SEPTEMBER  ACTIVITIES 


NEW  COMPETITIONS  FOR  PHS  MEMBERS 


Field   Trip   to   the    Henry   F.   Mitchell   Co.,   King   of 
Prussia,  Pa. — Wednesday,  August  4,  1.30  p.m. 

(Please  note,  date  published  in  July  News  was  wrong) 

Michell's,  celebrating  its  75th  anniversary  this 
year,  serves  retail  florists,  nurserymen  and  growers  in 
all  the  states  east  of  the  Rockies.  Its  extensive  trial 
gardens,  offices  and  warehouses  are  located  in  King 
of  Prussia,  next  to  Valley  Forge  Park.  Society  mem- 
bers and  their  guests  have  been  invited  to  visit  the 
premises,  where  they  will  see  the  latest  in  geraniums, 
caladiums,  petunias  and  other  annuals,  plus  All-Amer- 
ica seed  trials  and  a  sample  plastic  greenhouse.  Mem- 
bers who  are  interested  in  making  this  trip  MUST  con- 
tact Mrs.  Miller  in  the  office  in  advance.  Directions  and 
a  card  of  admission  will  be  sent  to  those  who  call. 
Every  effort  will  be  made  to  provide  transportation  for 
those  who  request  it.  Tel.  WA  2-4801. 

Picnic  supper  at  Bartrams  Garden.  Wednesday,  Au- 
gust 10,  6.00  p.m. 

Bartram's  Garden  is  the  official  name  of  the  City 
Park  which  botanical  students  consider  to  be  the 
site  of  the  first  true  botanic  garden  in  this  country. 
The  fame  and  importance  of  John  Bartram  is  due  to 
the  fact  that  he  collected  and  established  plants  which 
had  never  before  been  grown  under  cultivation.  The 
John  Bartram  Association  is  presently  engaged  in 
restoring  the  garden. 

Mrs.  Edward  M.  Cheston  and  Mrs.  Henry  C. 
Evans,  both  long  active  and  interested  in  the  Bartram 
House  and  Garden  will  be  our  hostesses  for  a  picnic 
supper  and  tour  of  the  premises.  Travel  directions  will 
be  sent  to  all  who  register  and  transportation  arranged 
for  those  who  request  it.  Fee,  including  picnic  $2.50, 
guests  $4.50. 

Bus   Tour    of   the    Brandywine    Valley,    Wednesday, 
September  1,  9.00  a.m.  to  5.00  p.m. 

This  tour  of  the  lovely  Brandywine  Valley  has 
been  arranged  in  cooperation  with  the  Brandywine 
Valley  Association.  It  will  be  conducted  by  Robert 
Strubel,  Executive  Vice-President  of  that  organiza- 
tion and  will  be  an  all  day  tour  including  stops  at 
the  Old  DuPont  Powder  Mills,  the  Hagley  Museum, 
Hillgrit  Farms,  Silted  Mill  Pond,  Brandywine  Battle- 
field Park,  Buck  and  Doe  Run  Valley  Farms  and 
many  other  scenic  areas.  Bring  your  lunch  and  wear 
walking  shoes.  The  bus  will  leave  the  Society  head- 
quarters at  9.00  a.m.  and  return  by  5.00.   Fare  $6.00 

AFTERNOON  PROGRAM  FOR  MEMBERS  AND 
GUESTS 

Little  Bulbs — Their  culture  and  uses.  Tuesday,  Sep- 
tember 21,  2  p.m. 

Miss  Estelle  Sharp,  a  member  of  the  Council  and 


Competitions  for  two  new  PHS  awards  have  been 
announced  by  Mr.  George  W.  Furness,  Chairman 
of  the  Awards  Committee.  The  first,  for  a  lawn  area 
of  at  least  1500  square  feet  will  be  judged  during  the 
week  of  September  23,  1965  and  the  second,  for  a 
home  greenhouse,  will  be  judged  during  the  week  of 
February  1,  1966. 

The  object  of  these  contests  is  two-fold.  First, 
the  Society  wants  to  recognize  and  reward  its  mem- 
bers who  have  superior  competence  in  these  two 
fields.  Second,  the  Society  wants  to  help  its  mem- 
bers in  their  gardening  endeavors  and  believes  that 
good  examples  are  the  best  teachers. 

Members  who  want  to  enter  either  contest  will 
be  asked  to  submit  a  written  entry  four  weeks  in 
advance  of  the  judging  dates.  Entries  will  be  limited 
to  ten  and  all  contestants  will  be  asked  to  allow  PHS 
members  to  see  the  lawn  area  or  greenhouse  entered 
between  2  and  5  p.m.  on  Sunday  of  the  judging  week. 
The  competition  rules  and  entry  blanks  may  be  ob- 
tained by  writing  or  calling  the  PHS  office,  WA 
2-4801.  Contestants  will  be  listed  in  the  NEWS  and 
the  winners  will  be  announced  the  following  month. 


a  graduate  of  the  Pennsylvania  School  of  Horticul- 
ture for  Women  will  speak  on  little  bulbs  at  an  after- 
noon program  so  scheduled  that  those  who  hear  her 
talk  will  still  have  time  to  order  bulbs  for  fall  plant- 
ing. No  reservations  are  necessary  and  members  may 
bring  guests.    Guest  fee   $3.00;   members,   no   charge. 

GARDEN  CLINIC 

Forcing  bulbs  for  home  and  show.  Tuesday,  Septem- 
ber 28,  10.30  a.m.  and  2.00  p.m. 

This  clinic  will  include  discussion  and  demon- 
strations of  bulb  forcing  for  both  home  enjoyment 
and  show  competition.  Special  emphasis  will  be  placed 
on  the  classes  scheduled  for  the  1966  Spring  Flower 
Show  and  each  participant  will  plant  a  pan  of  bulbs 
of  a  variety  called  for  in  the  show  schedule.  The  in- 
structor will  be  Mrs.  W.  R.  Mackinney,  winner  of 
many  blue  ribbons  in  bulb  forcing  classes.  Fee,  in- 
cluding one  pan  of  bulbs:  $3.00.  (The  afternoon  ses- 
sion is  a  repeat  of  the  morning  clinic.) 


P.H.S.      TELEPHONE 
WAlnut  2-4801 


PHS  COUNCIL  AND  STAFF 

COUNCIL 

R.  Gwynne  Stout - President 

Carroll  R.  Wetzel - Vice-President 

J.  Liddon  Pennock,  Jr Vice-President 

Frederick  W.  G.  Peck Vice-President 

Mrs.  James  C.  Hornor Secretary 

John  G.  Williams  Treasurer 

Mrs.  E.  Page  Allinson  Henry  D.  Mirick 

Mrs.   Elizabeth  C.  Bennett  Mrs.  H.  Cameron  Morris,  Jr. 

Mrs.  Henry  W.   Breyer,  Jr.  Mrs.  Walter  W.  Pollock,  Jr. 

i   W.  Atlee   Burpee,   Jr.  Mrs.   J.   Pancoast   Reath 

Alfred   M.   Campbell.  Jr.  Miss  Estelle  L.  Sharp 

George   R.    Clark  J.  Franklin  Styer 

Mrs.   Franklin   d'Olier  Mrs.   Leon   Sunstein,  Jr. 

Mrs.   Edward   L.   Elliot  Mrs.  H.  Rowland  Timms 

Mrs.  Van  Horn  Ely  Joseph  B.   Townsend,   Jr. 

Theodore  Foulk,  II  Eugene  Udell 

George   Wood   Furness  William  H.  Weber 
Mrs.  Alfred  S.  Martin 


STAFF 


Ernesta   D.   Ballard 

June   M.    Vail 

Tina  L.   Henry  


-Executive    Secretary 

Horticulturist 

Librarian 


James  P.  McCarvill  _ 

Evelyn  Hett 

Frances   E.   Godshalk 
Moira  W.  Clemmer  _ 
Marion  B.   Miller  


Flower  Show  Manager 

Flower  Show  Secretary 

Administrative   Assistant 

Secretarial  Assistant 

Membership   Secretary 


NATURAL  BEAUTY-(cont'd) 

nor  the  aptitude  for  design  or  decoration;  they  were 
hired  to  perform  quite  different  functions.  The  fault 
is  to  be  found  in  the  failure  at  all  levels  of  govern- 
ment to  supply  the  organization  and  funds  necessary 
to  carry  out  the  overall  policy.  The  experience  of 
the  Society  in  investigating  and  helping  with  urban 
plantings  proves  that  nothing  can  be  accomplished 
without  careful  planning  by  horticulturists  and  arch- 
itects, adequate  funds  to  obtain  first  class  site  prepara- 
tion and  plant  material,  and  above  all  funds  and  an  or- 
ganization to  provide  the  continuous  maintenance 
without  which  no  planting  can  be  successful. 

In  addition,  there  are  basic  questions  as  to  the 
kind  of  plantings  which  can  be  expected  to  add  is 
the  beauty  of  our  cities.  The  carefully  tended  garden 
between  the  Federal  Reserve  Bank  and  the  Federal 
Courthouse  is  a  delightful  oasis.  Its  effect  can  only 
be  diminished  by  placing  potted  trees  in  front  of 
adjoining  buildings. 

The  Society  stands  ready  to  assist  the  govern- 
ment (federal,  state,  and  city)  at  any  level  in  any 
way  it  can.  Society  members  and  others  interested 
in  natural  beauty  can  do  their  share  by  impressing  on 
their  representatives  the  need  for  planning  and  or- 
ganization and  supporting  their  representatives  in 
making  appropriations  to  pay  the  cost. 


MULCH -THE  ONLY  HOPE 

The  weather  is  alarming.  Normal  rainfall  for  the 
year  to  July  first  is  21.37  inches;  so  far  only  14.13 
inches  have  fallen  on  the  greater  Philadelphia  area. 
Since  1955,  and  excepting  1956  and  1958,  rainfall  has 
been  consistently  sub-normal.  If  the  present  trend 
continues,  many  of  our  trees  and  large  shrubs  will 
die  and  the  landscape  will  begin  to  look  like  the 
golden  west. 

Fortunately,  we  in  the  Delaware  Valley  fare 
better  than  our  New  York  neighbors.  Our  water 
supply  comes  from  the  Delaware  and  Schuykill  rivers, 
which  are  not  apt  to  run  dry.  Even  so,  it  is  virtually 
impossible  to  water  all  the  plants  the  average  home- 
owner grows  on  an  acre  or  two.  Time  and  money 
put  limitations  on  the  harassed  gardener.  We  are 
not  set  up  to  irrigate  the  entire  Eastern  seaboard.  We 
can  only  water  the  most  vulnerable  plants  and  hope 
that  the  rains  will  come. 

Meanwhile  we  urge  everyone  to  mulch.  Mulch- 
ing conserves  water.  A  mulch  keeps  the  soil  tempera- 
ture down  and  minimizes  surface  evaporation.  Put 
whatever  material  you  can  obtain  reasonably  and 
quickly  on  flower  and  vegetable  beds,  broadleaf  ever- 
greens, newly  planted  trees  and  shrubs  and  nursery 
rows.  Old  hay,  salt  hay,  tanbark,  wood  chips,  grass 
clippings,  gravel,  granite  chips,  buckwheat  hulls, 
poultry  litter  and  licorice  root  are  all  satisfactory,  and 
there  are  any  number  of  packaged  mulches.  Peat  moss 
can  also  be  used  as  a  mulch,  but  be  sure  that  it  is 
thoroughly  soaked  before  spreading.  If  it  is  applied 
dry,  or  allowed  to  dry  in  place,  it  will  form  a  crust 
which  will  shed  water  and  do  more  harm  than  good. 
When  using  peat  moss  as  a  mulch,  it  is  wise  to  mix 
it  half  and  half  with  buck  wheat  hulls  or  a  similar 
substance. 


PHOTO  CONTEST  WINNER  ANNOUNCED 

The  final  results  of  the  Society's  Spring  Flower 
Show  Photo  Contest  were  announced  on  June  3.  The 
top  award  of  a  $100  U.S.  Savings  Bond  and  a  year's 
family  membership  in  the  PHS  went  to  Lucien  Loeb 
of  1216  Medary  Avenue  for  a  color  slide  taken  from 
an  overhead  position.  It  showed  a  throng  of  people 
crowding  up  to  buy  seeds  from  Burpee's  colorful 
display. 

The  winners  of  the  three  daily  prizes  of  a  $25 
U.S.  Savings  Bond  were  the  Rev.  Anthony  W.  Kief- 
fer  CM.,  Stanley  R.  Sprenger  and  Miss  Frances 
Bacharach. 

Mr.  Loeb  is  so  pleased  with  the  decision  of  the 
judges  that  he  has  offered  to  conduct  a  photography 
clinic  for  PHS  members.  Date  and  time  will  be  an- 
nounced in  the  September  NEWS, 
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THE  GOOD  EARTH 

"The  garden  made  by  one's  own  hands  is  always 
the  best  garden,  because  it  is  a  part  of  oneself.  A 
garden  made  by  another  may  interest,  but  it  is 
another  person's  individuality.  A  poor  garden  of 
one's  own  is  better  than  a  good  garden  in  which 
one  may  not  dig." 

LIBERTY    HYDE    BAILEY 
THE    GARDENER,    1925 


Register  by  using  the  clip-out  coupon.  Please  enclose  check 
and  mail  to  325  Walnut  Street,  Phila.,  Pa.  19106.  Registrations 
accepted    in    the    order    received;    confirmation    by    post    card. 

GARDEN  CLINIC  AND  TRIP 
RESERVATIONS 


□  Michell  Field  Trip 
Wednesday  August  4 

□  Bartram's  Garden  picnic 
Wednesday  August  10 

□  Brandywine  Valley  Bus  Trip 
Wednesday  September  1 

□  Bulb  Forcing  Clinic 
Tuesday  September  28 

(Please  circle  time  wanted) 


No  fee 

1.30  p.m. 

$2.50 

6  p.m. 

$6.00 

9  a.m. 

$3.00 

10.30  a.m. 

2  p.m. 


Name 

Street  - 

City  &  State  

Telephone 

Amount  enclosed    $ 


RECENT  LIBRARY  ACQUISITIONS 

Ball,  George  J.     The  Ball  Red  Book 

Brooks,  Myra  F.     Flower  Arrangement  Workbook.   (2  parts) 

Burnap,  George.     Parks:  Their  Design,  Equipment,  And  Use. 

Carleton,   Mark  Alfred.     The  Small  Grains. 

Carr,  Rachael  E.     The  Japanese  Way  With  Flowers. 

Coulter,  John  M.     Plants:  A  Textbook  of  Botany. 

Crookes,  Sir  William.     The  Wheat  Problem. 

Dugan,  Frances  L.  S.  (ed.)     Bluegrass  Craftsman. 

Forbes,   Reginald   D.     Forestry   Handbook. 

Fox,   Helen   M.     Adventure  In  My   Garden. 

Fuhrmann,   Ernest.     Die  Welt   Der   Pflanze. 

Gissing,  Frederick  T.     Commercial  Peat. 

Greensill,  T.  M.     Gardening  In  The  Tropics. 

Halprin,   Lawrence.     Cities. 

Hatfield,   Audrey   Wynne.     Pleasures   Of  Herbs. 

James,    Suzanne.     Gifts   From   The   Garden. 

Johnson,  Lyndon  B.     In  Pursuit  Of  Greatness. 

Kierstead,   Sallie    Pease.     Natural   Dyes. 

King,  F.  H.     Farmers  Of  Forty  Centuries. 

McDowell,  Jack    (ed.).     Bonsai    (Sunset   publication) 

Menage,  R.   H.     Introduction  To   Greenhouse   Gardening. 

Mulligan,    Brian    O.     Maples    Cultivated    In    The    U.S.    And 

Canada. 
O'Kane,  Walter  C.     Injurious  Insects. 
Ontario  Dept.  of  Agr.     The  Fruits  Of  Ontario. 
Pearson,   Henry   C.     The  Rubber   Country   Of   The  Amazon. 
Pinney,  Margaret  E.     The  Miniature  Rose  Book. 
Piscataqua     Garden     Club.     Piscataqua     Papers.     (Gardening 

from  the  Merrimack  to  the  Kennebec) 
Popenoe,    Paul  B.     Date   Growing. 
Popenoe,     Wilson.     Manual    Of    Tropical     And     Subtropical 

Fruits. 

Roe,  Edward  P.     Success  With  Small  Fruits. 
Sanford,  Albert  H.     The  Story   Of  Agriculture  In  The  U.S. 
Sargent,   Charles   Sprague.     Forest  Flora  Of  Japan. 
Snow,  Charles  Henry.     Wood  And  Other  Organic  Structural 
Materials. 

Szczawinski,    Adam    F.     Guide    To    Common    Edible    Plants 

Of  British  Columbia. 
Szczawinski,    Adam    F.     The    Orchids    Of    British    Columbia. 
Taylor,  Norman.     Herbs  In  The  Garden. 
Thurber,   Francis   B.     Coffee. 
Watkins,   W.   E.     School   Gardening. 

Weathers,  John   (ed.).     Commercial   Gardening.    (4  vols.) 
Wickes,  Dean  R.     Flowers  Of  Peitaiho. 
Wilcox,  Earley  Vernon.     Tropical  Agriculture. 
Willis,  J.  C.     Agriculture  In  The  Tropics. 
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TWO     SUMMER      FLOWERING     SHRUBS 


HIBISCUS  syriacus — Althaea  or  Rose  of  Sharon 

Many  gardeners  look  askance  at  althaea  because 
of  its  colors,  which  are  frequently  undistinguished 
and  occasionally  downright  unattractive.  One  reason 
is  that  in  this  country  althaea  has  commonly  been 
grown  from  seed  with  little  or  no  color  selection.  And 
in  Europe,  where  selection  has  been  practiced  for  a 
hundred  years  or  more,  growers  have  chosen  colors 
which,  while  satisfactory  in  northern  France,  Belgium 
and  Holland,  seem  muddy  and  too  heavy  with  magenta 
in  Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey  and  Delaware.  This 
difference  in  visual  effect,  which  is  also  noticeable  in 
European  tree  peonies,  apparently  is  caused  by  the 
difference  in  the  summer  sunlight  which  is  almost 
vertical  in  our  middle  Atlantic  states  and  much  more 
slanting  in  the   higher  latitudes  of  northern  Europe. 

Fortunately,  in  recent  years,  varieties  have  been 
developed  especially  for  our  area.  By  far  the  finest 
single  variety  of  modern  times  turned  up  in  a  batch 
of  seedlings  in  the  old  Dreer  Nursery  in  Riverton, 
New  Jersey  about  1910.  When  Jacques  Legendre,  a 
young  Frenchman  who  had  been  trained  by  the  famous 
Leon  Chenault  in  Orleans  came  to  Dreer's  to  work, 
he  recognized  its  merits.  On  his  recommendation, 
Dreer  introduced  it  and  named  it  in  honor  of  William 
R.  Smith,  then  head  of  the  United  States  Botanical 
Garden  in   Washington. 

Mr.  Legendre  later  established  his  own  nursery 
on  the  eastern  shore  of  Virginia.  By  that  time  the 
variety  'William  R.  Smith'  had  almost  dropped  out 
of  commerce,  but  Mr.  Legendre  obtained  stock  and 
propagated  plants  and  in  time  helped  to  reintroduce 
it  through  Wayside  Gardens. 

An  excellent  specimen,  about  ten  years  old  may 
be  seen  in  the  garden  of  Dr.  John  C.  Wister  in  Swarth- 
more.  It  is  8  or  10  feet  high  and  as  many  feet  across. 
Last  summer  it  began  to  bloom  on  the  7th  of  July 
and  gave  continuous  crops  of  flowers  through  July, 
August  and  to  the  middle  of  September. 

Mr.  Legendre  for  many  years  has  paid  one  or  two 
visits  to  Europe  in  search  of  new  plants.  Ten  or 
more  years  ago,  he  found  in  the  famous  Croux  Nursery 


in  Chatenay  a  single  blue  under  the  name  of  'Oiseaux 
Bleu'.  He  purchased  the  American  rights,  brought  it 
to  this  country,  patented  it,  and  introduced  it  under 
the  name  'Bluebird'.  It  is  a  perfect  companion  to 
'William  R.  Smith',  a  pure  light  blue  with  a  similar 
long  season  of  bloom. 

Dr.  Wister  recommends  these  two  varieties 
highly.  He  suggests  planting  with  them  two  newer 
varieties,  'Red  Heart',  a  single  white  with  a  red  cen- 
ter, and  'Woodbridge',  said  to  be  the  finest  clear  rose 
pink.  The  four  varieties  should  give  a  well  balanced 
range  of  color. 

Many  gardeners  have  wondered  how  a  plant  with 
the  name  of  syriacus  could  be  hardy  in  our  area.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  the  plant  is  not  a  native  of  Syria 
although  the  great  Linnaeus  was  led  to  believe  it  was. 
Modern  botanists  tell  us  that  it  is  native  to  China. 
It  evidently  was  brought  from  there  many  centuries 
ago.  The  common  name  althaea  is  also  the  botanical 
name  of  the  hollyhock,  and  is  much  more  frequently 
used  than  the  name  Rose  of  Sharon. 

Althaea  is  an  undemanding  plant.  It  will  grow 
in  practically  any  soil,  even  in  the  deepest  shade,  but 
will  not  bloom  well  unless  it  is  in  sunshine. 

CLETHRA  alnifolia — Sweet  pepper  bush. 

This  summer  flowering  shrub  grows  wild  along 
much  of  the  Atlantic  coast  and  can  be  seen  by  the 
mile  on  some  of  the  older  south  Jersey  roads.  It  likes 
moist  locations,  but  in  gardens  does  not  require  arti- 
ficial watering.  It  will  grow  8  or  10  feet  high  but  is 
easily  controlled  by  pruning. 

Clethra  is  wonderfully  fragrant  and  useful  as  a 
cut  flower.  It  deserves  a  place  in  all  but  the  smallest 
gardens.  The  flowers  come  late  in  July  and  tradi- 
tionally are  purest  white.  Pink  forms  have  been 
offered  from  time  to  time  without  success,  the  most 
recent  development  along  this  line  being  the  variety 
'Pink  Spire'  sent  out  recently  by  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture. 


PHS  1965  - 1966 


SEPTEMBER 

1  Field  Trip:  Brandywine  Valley 

21  Afternoon   Program :   Little   Bulbs, 

Miss  Estelle  L.  Sharp 
28  Clinic:  Bulb  Forcing,  Mrs.  W.  R.  Mackinney 

OCTOBER 

3  Lawn  Visiting:  See  August  NEWS 

5  Evening    Program :    Shrubs    with    Fall    and 

Winter  Interest,  Owen  B.  Schmidt 
7  Clinic :  Propagation,  Mrs.  Alfred  E.  Martin 
12  MEMBERS'  EVENING:  Birds  Around  the 

House,  Mrs.  Francis  Scheetz 
14  Clinic:  Seed  Decorating,  June  M.  Vail 
17  Garden  Visits:  Bryn  Mawr 
19,26  Clinic:  Bonsai  for  Beginners,  F.  L.  Ballard 
7:30  p.m. 
20  Clinic:  Photography,  Lucien  Loeb,  7.30  p.m. 
21,28  Clinics:  Greenhouse  Care  and  Management, 
Ernesta  D.  Ballard,   1 :30  p.m. 
26  Afternoon   Program :   Mrs.  Thomas   Park, 
Dried  Flower  Arrangements 

NOVEMBER 

2  Clinic:  Bonsai  for  Beginners,  F.  L.  Ballard 

7.30  p.m. 
4,11,18  Clinics:  Greenhouse  Care  and  Management, 
Ernesta  D.  Ballard 
6,  7  CHRYSANTHEMUM  SHOW,  American 
Baptist  Convention,  Valley  Forge 
9  MEMBERS'  EVENING:  A  Gardener's 

Tour  of  Ireland,  Mrs.  Edward  J.  Garra 

17  ANNUAL  DINNER  MEETING: 
Dr.    David   R.    Goddard,    speaker 

"The  Earth's  Green  Mantle" 
23  Evening  Program  :  Phytoillumination, 

Ernesta  D.  Ballard 
30  Clinics :  Wreath  Making,  June  M.  Vail 

DECEMBER 

7  Clinic:  Wreath  Making,  June  M.  Vail 
9  Clinics:  Wreath  Making,  June  M.  Vail 
8,9,10  CHRISTMAS  SHOW: 

Western  Savings  Bank 
14  MEMBERS'  EVENING:  Air  Pollution  and 
Its  Effect  on  Plants,  Dr.  Robert  Daines 

JANUARY 

4,11  Clinics:  Topiary  Ivy,  Ernesta  D.  Ballard 

6  Clinic:  Rhododendrons,  David  Leach 
Evening  Program :  Rhododendrons, 

David  Leach 
11  MEMBERS'    EVENING:    Horticulture    as 
Therapy,  Dr.  Kenneth  Gordon,  Jr. 

12.19.26  Clinics:  Herbaceous  Borders,  10:30  a.m. 

Mrs.  E.  J.  Garra 

13.20.27  Clinics:  Flower  Arrangement,  1.30  p.m. 

Mrs.  H.  Mowday 
14,15,16  Bonsai  Weekend:  Yuji  Yoshimura 

18  Afternoon  Program:  Indoor  Gardening 

Ernesta  D.  Ballard 


Clinic:  Espaliers,  L.  B.  Palmer,  7.30  p.m. 
25  Clinic :  Propagation,  Robert  E.  Brown 
7.00  p.m. 

FEBRUARY 

1  Clinic :  Propagation,  Robert  E.  Brown 
7.00  p.m. 
2,9  Clinics:  Herbaceous  Borders, 
Mrs.  E.  J.  Garra 
6  Greenhouse  Open  House:  See  Aug.  NEWS 
8  MEMBERS'  EVENING:  Indoor  Gardening 

Ernesta  D.   Ballard 
15  Afternoon   Program:   Through   the   Seasons 

in  My  Garden,  Mrs.  William  Thorp 
17  Clinic:  Miniature  Gardens  in  Terrariums, 
Mrs.  H.  E.  Thompson,  1.30  p.m. 

MARCH 

1   Clinic:  Propagation  of  Alpines,  Rex  Murfitt 
8  MEMBERS'    EVENING:   Trees   of  Fair- 
mount  Park,  John  M.  Fogg,  Jr. 
11  PREVIEW  AND  AWARDS  BANQUET: 
Spring  Flower  Show 
12-17  SPRING  FLOWER  SHOW 

"Natural  Beauty  in  Town  and  Country" 
29  Afternoon  Program :  Trees  for  the  Delaware 
Vallev,  Theodore   Foulk 


APRIL 

5  Afternoon  Program :  The  New  Jersey  Pine 
Barrens,   Mrs.   Elizabeth  Woodford 
12  MEMBERS'  EVENING:  Round  Table  on 

Organic  Gardening 
19  Afternoon    Program :    Chrysanthemum    Cul- 
ture, Mrs.   George  Stott 
22,23  DAFFODIL  SHOW:  PHS  Headquarters 

26  Evening  Program :  Chrysanthemums, 

Charles  Becker,  Jr. 

27  Clinic:  Dividing  Perennials,  June  M.  Vail 
30  BONSAI  SHOW:  PHS  Headquarters 


MAY 


1  BONSAI  SHOW:  PHS  Headquarters 
8  GARDEN  VISITS:  Chestnut  Hill 
10  MEMBERS'   EVENING:   Farming  on   the 
Moon,  Dr.  Rodney  Johnson 

24  Clinic :  Chrysanthemums,  Mrs.  George  Stott 

25  Clinic :  Ferns,  Mrs.  Jesse  Vogdes 
28  IRIS  SHOW 


JUNE 


4  PLANT  EXCHANGE:  Gladwyne 

5  GARDEN  VISITS:  Chestnut  Hill 

12  GARDEN  VISITS:  Huntingdon  Valley 


JULY 


6  Clinic:   Perennials  and  biennials  from  seed, 

Mrs.  Edward  J.  Garra 
LILY  SHOW:  PHS  Headquarters 

Date  to  be  announced 


ACTIVITIES  FOR  SEPTEMBER  AND  OCTOBER 


Afternoon  and  Evening  Programs  for 
Members  and  Their  Guests 

No  reservations  are  necessary.  Members,  no 
charge;  guest  fee,  $3.00. 

Little  Bulbs — Their  culture  and  uses,  presented  by 
Miss  Estelle  L.  Sharp.  Tuesday,  September  21,  2  p.m. 
(See  August  NEWS  for  details.) 
Shrubs  with  Fall  and  Winter  Interest.    Tuesday,  Oc- 
tober 5,  8.00  p.m. 

Mr.  Owen  Schmidt  will  be  the  guest  speaker.  He 
is  known  as  a  grower  of  fine  plant  material  and  as  a 
landscape  designer.  He  will  cover  selection,  planting 
and  care  of  this  group  of  shrubs  and  will  illustrate 
his  talk  with  color  slides. 

The   Art   of   Dried   Flower   Arrangements.   Tuesday, 
October  26,  2  p.m. 

Mrs.  Thomas  Park,  whose  presentation  in  mid- 
summer delighted  a  large  audience,  will  give  another 
demonstration  of  her  methods. 


GARDEN  CLINICS 

MEMBERS  ONLY;  NO  GUESTS 

Forcing  Bulbs  for  Home  and  Show.   Tuesday,  Septem- 
ber 28.  (See  August  NEWS  for  details.) 
Propagation — Thursday,  October  7,  10.30  a.m. 

This  clinic  will  cover  the  fundamentals  of  vegeta- 
tive propagation.  Participants  will  receive  branches 
of  five  different  evergreens  from  which  they  will  take 
cuttings.  Flats  and  medium  will  be  supplied  and 
knives  will  be  available  at  cost.  Instructor,  Mrs.  Al- 
fred Martin,  former  staff  horticulturist.  Fee  $2.50. 
Seed  Decorating,  Thursday,  October   14,  1.30  p.m. 

This  clinic  will  cover  the  techniques  used  in 
creating  seed  pictures.  Each  participant  will  be  given 
materials  for  at  least  one  picture  or  pattern.  Bring 
tweezers  and  any  particularly  beautiful  seeds.  In- 
structor, June  M.  Vail,  staff  horticulturist.  Fee,  $2.50. 
Bonsai  for  Beginners — Tuesday  evenings  October  19, 
26  and  November  2,  7.30  p.m. 

This  course  will  include  an  introduction  to  the 
horticultural  and  artistic  theories  of  bonsai  and  the 
practical  techniques.  Each  two  hour  session  will  con- 
sist of  one  hour  of  theory  and  one  hour  of  practice. 
Registration  for  the  practice  hour  will  be  limited  to 
the  first  eight  applicants.  Plant  material  and  contain- 
ers will  be  supplied.  Participants  should  bring  sharp 
clippers  or  be  prepared  to  buy  them.  The  instructor 
will  be  Frederic  L.  Ballard,  vice-president  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Bonsai  Society.  Fee  $12.00.  (Overflow 
applicants  may  attend  theory  session  upon  payment 
of  $1.00,  payable  at  the  time  of  the  clinic). 
Photography — Winning  a  Photo  Contest — Wednesday 
evening,  October  20,  7.30  p.m. 

This  clinic,  to  be  conducted  by  Mr.  Lucian  Loeb. 
winner  of  the  Society's  Spring  Flower  Show  Photo 
Contest,  will  emphasize  plant  and  flower  photography 


indoors.  Mr.  Loeb  will  give  tips  on  how  to  produce 
prize  winning  pictures  and  will  show  monochrome 
prints  and  color  slides.  The  second  half  of  the  session 
will  be  devoted  to  the  actual  taking  of  photographs. 
Fee :  $2.00. 

Greenhouse  Course — Thursdays,  October  21,  28  No- 
vember 4,  11,  18:  1.30  p.m. 

In  this  course,  designed  for  the  home  gardener, 
practice,  plants,  and  maintenance  will  be  discussed  in 
an  effort  to  help  participants  get  the  most  enjoyment 
from  their  greenhouses.  The  first  session  will  be  held 
in  the  Society  headquarters  building.  Each  succeeding 
session  will  be  held  in  the  greenhouse  of  the  instruc- 
tor, Ernesta  D.  Ballard,  executive  secretary  of  the 
PHS,  where  there  are  facilities  for  demonstrations 
and  class  participation.  Fee  for  the  series :  $10.00 
Bus  Tour  of  the  Brandywine  Valley,  Wednesday, 
September  1.    (See  August  NEWS  for  details.) 


NEXT  YEAR'S  PROGRAM 

The  1965-1966  program  on  page  2  lists  42  in- 
structional activities.  Some  of  these  are  clinics  with 
limited  registration  and  a  small  fee.  Other  programs 
are  presented  as  privileges  of  membership  in  the 
PHS  and  no  fee  or  registration  is  required.  Mem- 
bers may  bring  guests  to  these  unlimited  sessions  on 
payment  of  a  $3.00  guest  fee. 

In  addition  to  the  activities  listed,  there  will  be, 
from  time  to  time,  field  trips  to  places  of  horticultural 
interest. 

Details  of  programs  will  appear  in  the  NEWS 
two  months  in  advance  of  the  scheduled  date.  Notices 
of  special  events  will  be  sent  to  every  member  at  the 
appropriate  time.  PHS  telephone  number  is  WA  2- 
4801.  Extra  copies  of  the  NEWS  are  always  available. 
*       *       * 

COMING  EVENTS 

Wednesday,  September  1 

7:45    p.m.    Northeast    Region,    American    Orchid 
Society  Judges  monthly  judging  session.  PHS  head- 
quarters ;  members  invited. 
Saturday  and  Sunday,  September  11  and  12 

Fall  Flower  Show.    Trevose  Horticultural  Society 
at  Trevose  Fire  Company,  Trevose. 
Saturday  and  Sunday,  September  11  and  12 

1965  Main  Line  Flower  Show  at  Conestoga  High 
School,  Berwyn,  Pa. 
Saturday,  September  18 

11  a.m.  BEGONIA  PARTY.  Sale,  lunch  ($1.25); 
afternoon  speaker,  Michael  Kartuz,  Begonia  authority. 
Location :  Garden  and  house  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  George 
E.  DeCoursey,  Mill  Road,  Paoli,  Pa.  PHS  members 
invited. 
Saturday,  September  18,  Sunday,  September  19 

Annual  Dahlia  Show  sponsored  by  the  Greater 
Philadelphia  Dahlia  Society.  WCAU-TV  Building, 
City  Line. 
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Register  by  using  the  clip-out  coupon.  Please  enclose  check 
and  mail  to  325  Walnut  Street,  Phila.,  Pa.  19106.  Registrations 
accepted    in    the    order    received;    confirmation    by    post    card. 


RESERVATIONS 


□ 

Brandywine  Valley  Bus  T 

rip 

$6.00 

Wednesday,  September  1 

9.00  a.m 

a 

Bulb  Forcing  Clinic 

10.30  a.m 

Tuesday,  September  28 

2.00  p.m 

$3.00 

(.Please  circle  time 

wanted) 

D 

Propagation 

Thursday,  October  7 

10.30  a.m. 

$2.50 

D 

Seed  Decorating 

Thursday,  October  14 

1.30  p.m 

$2.50 

a 

Bonsai  for  Beginners 
Tuesday,  October  19,  26 

November  2. 

7.30  p.m. 

$12.00 

(Registration  for  series 

only) 

a 

Photography 

Wednesday,  October  20 

7.30  p.m. 

$2.00 

□ 

Greenhouse   Course 
Thursday,  October  21,  28 

November  4,  11,  18 

1.30  p.m.  ! 

610.00 

(Registration  for  series  only) 


Name 


Street 


City 


Telephone Amount  Enclosed  . 


MEMBERS7  EVENING  BUFFET,  $2.50 

Please  accept  my  reservation  for  Tuesday,   October   12,    1965. 
Return  with  cheek  payable  to   PHS   by  October  7. 

PHS,   325  Walnut  St.,    Philadelphia,    Pa.    19106 

Name      

Telephone     

Enclosed  $ to  cover  re»ervationi. 


PLANT  EXCHANGE,  JUNE  4,   1966 

Begin  planning  now.  Take  some  extra  cut- 
tings and  divide  up  just  a  few  more  of  each  peren- 
nial than  you  might  ordinarily.  The  Plant  Ex- 
change is  fun,  and  each  year  the  quality  of  the 
material   brought   in   for  barter  improves. 


MEMBERS'  EVENING  -  OCTOBER 

At  Members'  Evening,  Tuesday,  October  12th, 
Mrs.  Francis  H.  Scheetz  will  tell  about  some  of  the 
many  birds  frequenting  her  garden  in  Gladwyne. 

Mrs.  Scheetz,  a  former  member  of  the  PHS  Coun- 
cil, studied  under  the  late  Dr.  Arthur  A.  Allen,  Pro- 
fessor of  Ornithology  at  Cornell  University.  She  will 
present  "Bird  Songs  in  your  Garden,"  playing  the 
Cornell  University  record,  synchronizing  Dr.  Allen's 
Kodachromes  of  the  birds  heard  singing,  and  also  in- 
corporating photographs  demonstrating  those  ele- 
ments needed  to  attract  birds — water  and  plants  for 
food,  shelter  and  nesting  sites. 

As  usual,  a  buffet  supper  will  be  served  between 
6  and  7  p.m.  before  the  program,  which  begins  at 
7:30.  Reservations  for  supper  must  be  made  on  the 
blank  which  appears  on  this  page. 


A  meeting  of  the  Delaware  Valley  Bromeliad  Group 
is  scheduled  for  Saturday,  October  2,  at  2  p.  m.  at 
PHS  headquarters.  At  this  meeting  the  group  will 
elect  officers  for  the  coming  year  and  make  plans  for 
the  bromeliad  educational  exhibit  at  the  1966  Spring 
Flower  Show.  Come  and  trade  your  problems  and 
know-how  with  other  growers  of  this  increasingly 
popular  family  of  plants. 


TTOBER,  1965 


fHE  PENNSYLVANIA  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY 


325  WALNUT  STREET,   PHILADELPHIA    PA    19106 


PROGRESS    WITH    THE    TURF    GRASSES 


Many  homeowners  find  that  their  lawns  present 
their  most  challenging  problems.  In  recognition  of 
the  importance  of  lawn  management  in  the  garden, 
the  Society  presented  in  June  of  this  year  a  four  ses- 
sion symposium  devoted  to  the  subject.  For  the  bene- 
fit of  members  who  were  unable  to  attend  the  series. 
the  Society  asked  Dr.  Walter  S.  Lapp  a  recognized 
authority  on  lawns  and  turf,  to  summarize  recent 
developments.  His  comments  follow. 

Scientific  knowledge  is  doubling  roughly 
every  10  years,  and,  concurrently,  the  time  be- 
tween discovery  and  application  is  decreasing. 
— E.   G.   Sherburne,  Jr.,  Science.  23,  July,   1965. 

In  general  there  are  more  good  lawns  today  than 
in  1925.  Better  grasses,  fertilizers,  and  weedkillers 
as  well  as  improved  maintenance  equipment  have 
helped  bring  this  about.  Experiment  stations,  county 
agents,  garden  clubs,  horticultural  societies,  informed 
suppliers,  and  gardening  periodicals  have  all  con- 
tributed to  the  education  of  the  homeowner  along 
these  lines. 

New  knowledge  concerning  turfgrasses  and  their 
management  is  constantly  becoming  available.  Much 
of  this  newer  knowledge  can  be  and  should  be  ap- 
plied by  the  homeowner.  Information  is  the  key  to 
success.  The  PHS  library  is  a  good  source  of  such 
information.  This  discussion  is  an  attempt  to  show 
how  some  of  this  newer  knowledge  has  been  acquired 
and  how  it  may  be  applied. 

The  Newer  Grasses  —  Natural  selection  and 
genetic  research  are  responsible  for  our  best  lawn 
grasses.  The  story  of  Merion  bluegrass  has  often  been 
told.  This  is  still  one  of  our  best  bluegrass  varieties. 
Given  enough  nitrogen  and  adequate  thatch  control 
it  provides  a  dense,  attractive,  and  serviceable  turf, 
suitable  for  many   purposes. 

In  1954  the  Pennsylvania  Agricultural  Experi- 
ment Station  released  Pennlawn  creeping  red  fescue 
and  Penncross  creeping  bent.  Both  are  shade  tolerant. 


The  former  mixes  well  with  bluegrasses,  and  the 
latter  is  widely  used  for  sports  areas.  These  grasses 
perform  far  better  than  many  of  the  older  varieties. 

The  widely-advertised  Zoysias  and  Bermudas  are 
warm  season  or  seim-tropical  grasses.  They  are  at- 
tractive in  summer  but  most  unsightly  the  rest  of  the 
year  in  this  latitude.  They  should  be  used  only  with 
a  full  understanding  of  their  advantages  and  disad- 
vantages. 

On  well  prepared  soil,  nothing  is  gained  by  ex- 
cessively heavy  seeding.  In  1941  the  writer  seeded  an 
experimental  plot  at  the  Morris  Arboretum  with  a 
bluegrass  mixture  at  the  rate  of  one  pound  per  1000 
sq.  ft.  A  year  later  this  plot  was  as  good  as  parrallel 
plots  with  ten  times  as  much  seed.  Homeowners,  too, 
can  experiment.  They  should  be  willing  to  test  new 
grasses  even  though  it  be  on  a  small  scale. 

Herbicides — One  of  the  most  widely  used  weed- 
killers is  2,  4-D  (2,  4-Dichlorophenoxyacetic  acid),  the 
prototype  of  hormone  herbicides.  This  substance  was 
first  announced  as  a  new  compound  by  Pokorny  in 
1941  in  the  Journal  of  the  American  Chemical  Society. 
In  1942  Zimmerman  of  the  Boyce  Thompson  In- 
stitute discovered  its  use  as  a  powerful  growth  sub- 
stance. A  little  later  Jones  of  the  American  Chemical 
Paint  Co.  (now  Amchem)  discovered  its  use  as  a 
herbicide  (U.S.  Patent  2,390,941).  Incidentally,  the 
writer  assisted  Jones  in  making  hundreds  of  green- 
house and  field  tests  with  2,  4-D  and  related  sub- 
stances on  weeds,  crops,  and  grasses  from  1943  to 
1949. 

Today  there  are  many  selective  herbicides  useful 
in  lawn  maintenance  with  new  ones  becoming  avail- 
able each  year.  Some  formulations  contain  more  than 
one  active  ingredient,  such  as  the  combination  of 
2.  4-D  and  Banvel  D.  This  combination  controls  dif- 
ficult weeds  like  sheep  sorrel,  yarrow,  and  knotweed. 

Seedbed  Preparation  with  Herbicides  —  During 
the  recent  dry  summers  undesirable  weedy  perennial 

(Cont'd  on  page  2) 


TURF  GRASSES-(contd) 

grasses  like  quackgrass,  nimblewill,  orchardgrass,  and 
tall  fescue  (in  clumps)  have  invaded  many  fine  lawns 
and  practically  ruined  them.  A  new  method  of  reno- 
vating such  lawns  is  suggested  by  agronomists  from 
Rutgers.  Their  method  is  based  on  12  years  research 
on  pasture  renovation.  They  have  found  that  in  many 
cases  a  better  seedbed  can  be  prepared  by  means  of 
herbicides  than  by  rototilling  or  disking. 

An  example  of  a  treatment  they  recommend  is 
the  spraying  of  the  unwanted  grasses  with  a  mix- 
ture of  dalapon  and  amitrole  (4  lbs.  and  1  lb/acre 
respectively).  Sometimes  a  second  treatment  is  need- 
ed. Then  after  several  weeks  of  normal  rainfall  the 
dead  sod  can  be  fertilized  and  seeded.  The  dead  grass 
serves  as  a  mulch.  The  decaying  roots  of  the  old  sod 
shrink  and  make  the  soil  porous  enough  to  encourage 
new  root  penetration. 

Thatch  Prevention  and  Control — Thatch  is  the 
accumulation  of  clippings  and  dead  stems  and  roots 
at  or  near  the  surface  of  sod.  If  decay  balances  growth 
there  is  no  thatch  problem.  Unfortunately  certain 
factors  tend  to  retard  or  prevent  decay,  with  the  re- 
sultant buildup  of  thatch.  Drought,  heavy  fertilizing, 
and  acid  soil  are  some  of  these  factors.  When  there  is 
adequate  rainfall  or  irrigation,  balanced  feeding  based 
on  soil  tests,  and  sufficient  lime  in  the  soil,  thatch 
can  be  kept  to  a  minimum. 

As  Dr.  W.  H.  Daniel  of  Purdue  University  told 
the  Delaware  Valley  Turfgrass  Association  at  its 
meeting  in  January  1965  "we  must  make  room  for 
new  growth."  This  can  be  done  by  scarifying  the  sur- 
face of  turf.  Scarification  means  any  operation  (other 
than  mowing)  for  the  removal  of  extraneous  matter 
from  the  surface.  It  includes  aerifying,  verticutting, 
slicing,  slitting,  spiking,  chain  harrowing,  forking, 
raking,  and  sweeping.  A  variety  of  machines  and  de- 
vices is  available  for  these  operations. 

Urea  and  Ureaform — The  first  farmers  learned 
that  animal  manures  aided  plant  growth  without 
knowing  that  their  active  ingredient  was  urea.  In 
1828  a  German  chemist,  Woehler.  first  made  urea, 
CO  (NH2)2,  from  its  elements.  Previously  it  was 
believed  that  carbon  compounds  could  be  made  only 
by  the  "vital  force"  of  organisms  (plants  and  animals). 
For  this  reason  Woehler's  discovery  is  often  con- 
sidered to  mark  the  beginning  of  organic  chemistry, 
the  most  highly  organized  branch  of  chemistry. 

Urea  contains  46%  Nitrogen.  It  is  completely 
and  immediately  soluble  in  water.  Almost  half  a  mil- 
lion tons  are  manufactured  yearly.  It  has  thousands 
of  uses.  As  a  fertilizer  it  is  the  cheapest  form  of 
solid  Nitrogen.  However,  if  it  is  used  in  excess  of 
2  pounds  per  1000  sq.  ft.  on  turf,  it  is  likely  to  burn. 

About  one  hundred  years  after  Woehler  it  was 
discovered   that    urea    will   react   with    formaldehyde, 


CH20,  to  form  a  glass  like  product  almost  insoluble 
in  water.  Later  U.S.D.A.  chemists  developed  a  form 
of  this  reaction  product  which  is  slowly  soluble  in 
moist  warm  soil  and  in  contact  with  the  microflora  of 
the  soil.  In  1955  this  was  given  the  generic  name 
"Ureaform."  It  is  now  made  by  several  of  the 
country's  largest  chemical  manufacturing  companies. 
Ureaform  contains  38%  Nitrogen  in  a  slowly  available 
form.  It  will  not  burn  even  if  used  at  several  times 
the  recommended  rate.  It  is  an  excellent  starting 
fertilizer,  providing  that  enough  Phosphorus  and  Po- 
tassium have  previously  been  added.  The  writer  has 
seeded  many  lawns  by  applying  a  mixture  of  seed 
and  Ureaform  all  in  one  operation.  In  general  5  pounds 
Ureaform  per  1000  sq  ft.  once  or  twice  a  year  is 
enough.  Why  use  more  if  it  only  means  more  thatch? 

Mulch  Insurance — Mulching  a  newly  seede'd  lawn 
is  a  wise  measure.  Less  seed  is  needed  if  the  area  is 
mulched.  It  is  well  worth  the  extra  cost  and  labor 
involved.  Salt  hay,  clean  oats  or  wheat  straw  at  the 
rate  of  \]/i  tons  per  acre  evenly  distributed  is  enough. 
After  mulching,  the  area  should  be  rolled  with  a 
moderately  heavy  roller.  Few  properly  seeded  lawns 
fail  if  they  are  mulched  and  rolled. 


Biography  on  Lawns 
History 

Barron,  Leonard.  Lawns  And  How  To  Make  Them.     1910 

Doogue,   Luke  Joseph.   Making   A  Lawn.       1917 

James,  John.  The  Theory  And  Practice  Of  Gardening.         1712 

Rare  Book  Collection 
Kern,   G.   M.   Practical  Landscape  Gardening.     1855 
Mawson,  Thomas  H.  The  Art  And  Craft  Of  Garden  Making. 

1800  Rare  Book  Collection 
Weathers,  John.  My  Garden  Book.     1924 
Weidenmann,  J.  Beautifying  Country  Homes.  1870  Rare  Book 

Collection 


Lawn  Care 

Brooklyn   Botanic  Garden.  Handbook  On  Lawns. 
Carleton,   R.    Milton.   Your  Lawn. 

Faust,  Joan  Lee.  The  New  York  Times  Book  Of  Lawn  Care. 
Norfolk  Botanical  Garden.  Lawn  And  Ground  Covers. 
Rockwell,   Frederick  Frye.  The  Complete  Book  Of  Lawns. 
Schery,  Robert  W.  The  Lawn  Book. 


"Lawns  are  of  chief  importance,  and  form 
the  basis  of  the  whole  ornamental  pleasure- 
ground.  All  grounds  require  a  main  or  principal 
lawn,  situated  in  the  most  prominent  space  within 
sight  of  the  house.  The  center  of  the  lawn  ought 
not  to  be  hollow  or  even  flat,  but  should  have  a 
gradual  swelling,  which  may  be  greater  or  less, 
according  to  its  extent." 
Weidenmann,  J.  Beautifying  Country  Homes.  1870 


MEMBERS'  EVENING 

"A  Gardener's  Tour  of  Ireland"  will  be  the  sub- 
ject of  the  talk  to  be  given  by  Martha  Ludes  Garra 
at  the  Members'  Evening  on  Tuesday,  November  9 
at  7:30  p.m. 

Mrs.  Garra,  who  conducted  the  Society's  graden 
tour  through  Ireland  in  May,  will  share  this  delight- 
ful experience  with  the  members  by  taking  them  on 
an  "arm-chair"  tour  through  the  Irish  gardens  and 
countryside  via  the  pictures  which  she  took  on  this 
tour. 

As  usual,  a  buffet  supper  will  be  served  between 
6  and  7  p.m.  before  the  program,  which  begins  at  7:30. 
Reservations  for  supper  must  be  made  on  the  blank 
which  appears  on  page  4. 


Bus  Reservations  for  Garden  Visits 

A  bus  will  leave  jrorn  the  Kennedy  Boulevard  entrance  oj 
Suburban  Station  Building  at  12.30  p.m.  on  Sunday,  October  17. 
All  reservations  and  accompanying  payments  must  reach  the  So- 
ciety office  by  Wednesday,  October  13.  The  bus  will  not  wait  for 
late-comers.  Please  call  AD  3-1405  to  make  cancellations  on  Sun- 
day morning. 


Bus  Reservation  -  Garden  Visits 
SUNDAY,  OCTOBER  17 

$1.50  per  person  -   (Guests  $4.50) 
Return  with  check  to  325  Walnut  St.,  Phila.,  Pa.  19106 

Name     

Address     

City    

Telephone     


GARDEN  VISITS -SUNDAY,  OCTOBER  17 

On  Sunday,  October  17,  four  Main  Line  gardens  will  be  open  to  PHS  members  and  their  guests  between 
1.30  and  5.30  p.m.  They  belong  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  R.  Breck,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Franklin  d'Olier,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  H.  Cameron  Morris  Jr.  and  Mrs.  George  Otis  Spencer. 

Visitors  are  requested  not  to  arrive  at  any  garden  before  the  scheduled  opening  hour  and  to  leave  promptly 
at  closing  time.  The  gardens  will  be  open  regardless  of  the  weather  and  may  be  visited  in  any  order.  A  mem- 
bership card  is  your  ticket  of  admission.  Members  may  bring  up  to  three  guests  upon  payment  of  $3.00  for  each 
individual.  A  family  membership  admits  all  members  of  an  immediate  family  group.  As  usual,  a  bus  will  be 
provided  for  those  wishing  transportation. 


Garden  No.  1.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  R.  Breck, 
"Robin  Hill",  Ithan  Avenue,  Rosemont. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Breck  have  a  lovely,  all  season 
garden,  specializing  in  chrysanthemums.  An  attrac- 
tive garden  house  is  incorporated  into  the  general 
plan. 

From  north  side  of  Bryn  Mawr  station  on  Penn- 
sylvania Railroad,  go  one  block  to  Montgomery 
Avenue,  turn  left  and  go  1.2  miles  to  Ithan  Avenue. 
Turn  right  and  go  .9  mile  to  "Robin  Hill"  on  the  right. 

Garden  No.  2.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Franklin  d'Olier, 
1320  Mt.  Pleasant  Avenue,  Villanova. 

A  pond  and  a  woodsy  garden  form  the  setting 
for  Mr.  and  Mrs.  d'Olier's  fine  colection  of  hollies 
and  other  interesting  trees. 

Leaving  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Breck's,  turn  right  on 
Ithan  Avenue  and  go  .4  mile  to  Morris  Avenue.  Turn 
left  and  go  .6  mile  to  Spring  Mill  Road  (Rt.  320). 
Turn  right  and  go  .5  mile  to  Mt.  Pleasant  Road,  turn 
left  and  go  .3  mile  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  d'Olier's  house. 

Garden  No.  3.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Herbert  C.  Morris, 
1435  Colton  Road,  Gladyne 

Guests  enter  this  contemporary  house  and  garden 
through  an  enclosed  courtyard  which  leads  them 
through  the  house  to  a  lovely  patio,  with  flowers  and 
a  swimming  pool. 


On  leaving  Mr.  and  Mrs.  d'Olier's,  take  Arrowick 
Road  for  .5  mile  to  dead  end  on  Conshohocken  State 
Road.  Turn  right,  and  go  .8  mile  to  Colton  Road; 
turn  left  and  go  .3  mile  to  1435. 

After  visiting  the  Morris  Garden,  return  to  Mont- 
gomery Avenue  by  continuing  on  Colton  Road  .2 
mile  to  dead  end.  Turn  right  on  Lafayette  Road  and 
go  .3  mile.  Cross  Conshohocken  State  Road  and  con- 
tinue to  stop  sign.  Bear  left  and  then  right  on  Laf- 
ayette Road  for  .6  mile.  Turn  left  at  stop  sign  on 
Morris  Avenue  and  go  1.8  mile  to  Montgomery 
Avenue. 

Garden  No.  4.  Mrs.  George  Otis  Spencer. 
4  Shirley  Circle,  Narberth. 

This  is  a  very  small  garden  from  which  neighbor- 
ing dwellings  have  been  cleverly  planted  out.  The 
garden  is  lighted  at  night,  and  Mrs.  Spencer  has 
invited  interested  members  to  come  again  when  it 
is  illuminated. 

It  is  suggested  that  this  garedn  be  visited  either 
first  or  last.  Start  at  the  General  Wayne  Inn,  Mont- 
gomery Avenue  in  Merion.  (This  is  four  miles  east 
of  Bryn  Mawr,  where  the  directions  to  Garden  No. 
1.  began).  Take  Haverford  Road  at  the  Esso  station 
and  go  .1  mile  to  Shirley  Road.  Turn  right  and  go 
.1  mile  to  Shirley  Circle.  No  outlet.  Park  on  Shirley 
Road. 


ACTIVITIES  FOR  OCTOBER  AND  NOVEMBER 


AFTERNOON  AND  EVENING  PROGRAMS 
FOR  MEMBERS  AND  THEIR  GUESTS 

Members,    no 


No     reservations    are 
charge ;  guest  fee,  $3.00. 


necessary. 


Shrubs  with  Fall  and  Winter  Interest.  Tuesday,  Oc- 
tober 5,  8  p.m.  Mr.  Owen  Schmidt,  speaker. 
(See  September  NEWS  for  details.) 

The  Art   of   Dried   Flower   Arrangements.   Tuesday, 
October  26,  2  p.m.  Mrs.  Thomas  M.  Park,  Jr.  speaker. 

(See  September  NEWS  for  details.) 

Phytoillumination — Growing     Plants     with     Electric 
Light.  Tuesday,  November  23,  8  p.m. 

Phytoillumination  is  the  term  used  for  the  type 
of  artificial  light  which  will  support  plant  growth. 
In  this  informal  program,  ways  of  setting  up  an  arti- 
ficially lighted  indoor  garden  and  suitable  types  of 
plants  will  be  discussed.  The  Society's  indoor  garden 
will  be  the  model  for  the  demonstration.  Speaker, 
Ernesta  D.  Ballard. 

How  Plants  Grow — Tuesday,  November  16,  1.30  p.m. 

The  principles  of  plant  growth,  simply  and 
clearly  explained,  will  be  the  subject  of  a  series  of 
five  talks  to  be  presented  at  monthly  intervals  by 
Harry  O.  Yates,  field  secretary  for  the  Philadelphia 
Flower  Show,  Inc.  Members  and  friends  of  the  PHS 
are  invited  to  attend  the  series,  which  will  be  held 
in  the  PHS  auditorium  beginning  on  November  16. 
THERE  WILL  BE  NO  GUEST  CHARGE  FOR 
THIS  PROGRAM. 


GARDEN  CLINICS 

Members  Only:    No  Guests 

Forcing  Bulbs  for  Home  and  Show — Tuesday,  Sep- 
tember 28,  10.30  a.m.,  2.00  p.m.  (See  August  NEWS 
for  details.) 

Propagation — Thursday,  October  7,  10.30  a.m.  (See 
September  NEWS  for  details.) 

Seed    Decorating — Thursday,    October    14,    1.30   p.m. 

(See  September  NEWS  for  details.) 

A  repeat  of  the  afternoon  clinic  will  be  held  at 
7.30  p.m.  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  cannot  come 
to  daytime  programs. 

Photography — Winning  a  Photo  Contest — Wednesday 
evening,  October  20,  7.30  p.m.  (See  September  NEWS 
for  details.) 


Christmas  Wreath  Making — Tuesday,  November  30, 
10.30  a.m.,  2.00  p.m.  and  7.30  p.m. 

Because  of  the  popularity  of  last  year's  wreath- 
making  clinics,  several  more  have  been  scheduled 
for  this  season.  The  first  of  these  will  cover  the  de- 
signing and  making  of  a  cone  wreath. 

After  a  demonstration  each  participant  will  be 
supplied  with  materials  and  supervised  in  making  a 
wreath  to  take  home.  The  afternoon  and  evening 
sessions  are  repeats  of  the  morning  one.  Instructor: 
June  M.   Vail,  staff  horticulturist.   Fee,  $4.00. 


Register  by  using  the  clip-out  coupon.  Please  enclose  check 
and  mail  to  325  Walnut  Street,  Phila.,  Pa.  19106.  Registrations 
accepted    in    the    order    received;    confirmation    by    post    card. 

RESERVATIONS 

□  Bulb  Forcing  Clinic  10.30  a.m. 
Tuesday,   September  28  2.00  p.m. 

(Please   circle   time   wanted) 

□  Propagation 
Thursday,  October  7  10.30  a.m. 

□  Seed  Decorating 
Thursday,  October  14  1.30  p.m. 

7.30  p.m. 
(Please   circle   time   wanted) 

□  Photography 
Wednesday,  October  20 

□  Wreath-making 
Tuesday,  November  30 


$3.00 

$2.50 
$2.50 


7.30  p.m.     $2.00 


10.30  a.m.     $4.00 
2.00  p.m. 
7.30  p.m. 
(Please   circle   time   wanted) 


Name  . 
Street 
City  .... 


Telephone Amount  Enclosed 


MEMBERS'  EVENING  BUFFET,  $2.50 

Please  accept  my  reservation  for  Tuesday,  November  9,    1965. 

Return  with  check  payable  to  PHS  by  November  4. 
PHS,   325  Walnut  St.,   Philadelphia.   Pa.    19106 

Name      

Telephone     

Enclosed    $ to  cover   reservations. 


OCTOBER  EXHIBIT 

i 

Luckily,  there  are  still  a  few  people  around  who 
have  eaten  good,  tart  apples.  While  it  seems  virtually 
impossible  to  buy  any  but  beautiful,  disappointingly 
tasteless  varieties,  old-fashioned  apples  still  exist  and 
can  be  obtained  without  undue  difficulty. 

The  Worcester  County  Horticultural  Society 
maintains  an  experimental  orchard  of  old  apple  va- 
rieties in  North  Grafton,  Massachusetts.  The  orchard 
is  managed  by  Mr.  S.  Lothrop  Davenport,  executive 
secretary  of  the  Society  and  an  internationally  known 
authority  on  apples. 

Mr.  Davenport  has  arranged  for  a  large  selection 
from  the  100  different  varieties  grown  in  the  orchard 
to  be  exhibited  in  the  PHS  headquarters  during  Oc- 
tober. It  should  be  a  nostalgic  and  fascinating  ex- 
hibit for  many  members. 

In  addition  to  the  apples,  an  educational  exhibit 
on  ground  covers  prepared  by  the  Hill  and  Hollow 
Garden  Club  will  be  on  display.  Members  are  urged 
to  visit  the  building  and  enjoy  these  and  other  care- 
fully planned  exhibits,  which  are  staged  throughout 
the  year. 


RECENT  LIBRARY  ACQUISITIONS 

Ballard,  Ernest.  Days  In  My  Garden. 

Barclay,  D.  A  Book  Of  South  African  Flowers. 

Benson,  Lyman.  The  Cacti  Of  Arizona. 

Biggie,  Jacob.   Biggie  Garden  Book. 

Brownlow,  Margaret.  Herbs  And  The  Fragrant  Garden. 

Chappie,  Fred  J.  The  Heather  Garden. 

Coats,  Alice   M.   Garden  Shrubs  And  Their  Histories. 

Easey,   Ben.  Practical  Organic   Gardening. 

Edmond,  J.  B.  Fundamentals  Of  Horticulture. 

Field,  F.  E.  The  Greenhouse  As  A  Winter  Garden. 

The  Flowers  Of  Scott. 

Goold-Adams,  Deenagh.  The  Cool  Greenhouse  And  Conser- 
vatory. 

Grimm,  William  Carey.  The  Book  Of  Shrubs. 

Heath,   Royton   E.   Collectors'  Alpines. 

Knock,  Florence.  Passifloras  For  Your  Garden. 

Kramer,  Jack.   Bromeliads. 

Leopold,  A.  Carl.  Plant  Growth  And  Development. 

Lord  and  Burnham  Co.  Some  Greenhouses  We  Have  Built 
In  The  U.S.  And  Canada. 

Macself,  A.  J.  Grass. 

Munz,  Philip  A.  Shore  Wildflowers  Of  California,  Oregon 
And  Washington. 

Neal,  Marie.  In  Gardens  Of  Hawaii. 

Piper,  Charles  V.  Turf  For  Golf  Courses. 

Sharsmith,  Helen  K.  Spring  Wildflowers  Of  The  San  Fran- 
cisco Bay  Region. 

Sunset  Publication.  Garden  Pools,  Fountains  And  Waterfalls. 


MEMBERS'  EVENING  -  OCTOBER 

MRS.  FRANCIS  H.  SCHEETZ 

Bird  Songs  in  your  Garden 
7:30  p.m. 

Buffet  -  6:00  p.m. 


LIBRARY  OPEN  TUESDAY  EVENINGS 

As  a  convenience  to  PHS  members  and  users  of 
the  library,  the  building  will  be  open  until  7:30  every 
Tuesday  evening  starting  on  September  28.  Tina 
Henry,  staff  librarian,  will  be  on  duty,  as  will  at 
least  one  other  member  of  the  professional  staff.  If 
there  is  a  program  taking  place  in  the  building,  mem- 
bers will  be  welcome  to  stay  and  use  the  library 
facilities  until  9  p.m. 

Members  are  reminded  of  the  library's  mailing 
service.  Books  and  bound  periodicals  can  be  sent  out 
or  returned  by  mail.  A  telephone  call  to  WA  2  4801 
will  provide  immediate  service.  If  the  book  wanted 
is  out,  the  caller's  name  will  be  put  on  the  reserve 
list.  If  a  member  wishes  to  purchase  a  current  book, 
the  order  can  be  placed  through  the  librarian. 

Also,  the  librarian  will  answer  questions  involv- 
ing reference  works  or  other  research  to  the  extent 
that  time  permits. 

Many  of  the  library's  recent  acquisitions  have 
been  made  possible  through  gifts.  Our  new  additions 
in  tropical  gardening  were  presented  by  the  Herb  So- 
ciety. That  Society  also  contributed  THE  FLOWERS 
OF  SCOTT  to  our  rare  book  collection.  Through  the 
efforts  of  Henry  Spector  of  the  Philadelphia  Civic 
Center  and  Myra  Greenwald  of  the  Academy  of  Na- 
tural Sciences,  the  library  obtained  many  horticul- 
tural and  botany  books  now  out  of  print.  Others  who 
have  made  presentations  are  Mrs.  J.  H.  Neher,  Mr. 
Clarence  D.  Smith,  Mrs.  Elliston  P.  Morris,  Mrs.  J. 
D.  Williams,  Mrs.  W.  Griffin  Gribbel  Mrs.  Henry 
Cadwalader,  Mrs.  Edward  Cheston,  Mr.  R.  G.  Stout, 
Mr.  Lawrence  W.  Glenn,  Miss  June  Vail  and  Mrs. 
Frederic   L.   Ballard. 

The  Japanese  Way  with  Flowers  by  Rachel  E.  Carr 
Harper  and  Row,  Publishers,   1965       129  pages. 

Rachel  Carr  is  one  of  the  few  occidentals  to  re- 
ceive a  master's  degree  from  the  classical  Kroyo 
School  of  Flower  Arranging.  Her  compositions,  pro- 
duced with  "but  a  single  branch  and  a  handful  of 
flowers",  have  received  worldwide  recognition  among 
students  of  Ikebana. 

Her  latest  book  is  "planned  as  a  primer,  and  can 
be  used  as  an  instruction  guide."  Clearly,  simply  and 
concisely,  she  introduces  the  novice  to  the  history, 
elementary  design  principles,  basic  techniques,  care 
of  plant  material,  flower  containers,  basic  equipment, 
and  design  planning.  The  novice,  who  practices  the 
twenty  four  basic  designs  which  are  simply  illustrated 
and  described  in  the  second  part  of  the  book  will 
doubtless  be  challenged  to  further  study  of  this  an- 
cient art. 

Evelyn  Hett 
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PHS  Lawn  Competition 

On  Sunday,  October  3  from  2 — 5  p.m.  PHS  mem- 
bers are  invited  to  visit  the  entrants  in  the  Society's 
First  Annual  Lawn  Competition.  Interested  mem- 
bers are  asked  to  call  the  PHS  office,  WA  2-4801, 
for  names  of  entrants  and   travel  directions. 


COMING  EVENTS 

Saturday,  October  2 

2  p.m.  Meeting  of  Delaware  Valley  Bromeliad 
Group.  PHS  Headquarters. 

Wednesday,  October  6 

7:45  p.m.  Northeast  Region,  American  Orchid  So- 
ciety   Judges    monthly    judging    session.    PHS    head- 
quarters ;  members  invited. 
Saturday,  October  9 

Harvest  Fair  sponsored  by  horticulture  and  land- 
scape alumni  of  the  Ambler  Campus  of  Temple  Uni- 
versity. Fruits,  vegetables,  house  plants  and  peren- 
nials from  the  greenhouses  and  beds  at  the  school 
and  alumni  gardens  will  be  sold  from  10  to  3  p.m. 

October  12  through  15 

Twentieth  American  Horticultural  Congress,  Cal- 
laway Gardens,  Pine  Mountain,  Ga. 

Saturday,  October  23  and  Sunday  October  24 

22nd  Annual  Show,  National  Chrysanthemum 
Society  Inc.,  U.S.A.  The  Governor  Morris  Hotel, 
Morristown,  New  Jersey. 


AFRICAN  VIOLET  SYMPOSIUM 

The  African  violet,  (Saintpaulia  hybrids),  prob- 
ably the  most  popular  of  all  indoor  plants,  will  be 
the  subject  of  an  all  day  symposium  to  be  held  on 
Wednesday,  October  27  in  the  Society  auditoruim. 
The  Symposium  is  being  sponsored  by  the  Philadel- 
phia Flower  Show,  which  has  its  office  in  the  So 
ciety's  building. 


The  program  will  begin  at  10  a.m.  with  an  ex 
hibit  of  new  and  unusual  varieties  and  will  be  fol 
lowed  by  discussions  of  violet  culture.  The  discus- 
sions will  be  moderated  by  Harry  O.  Yates,  field 
secretary  of  the  Philadelphia  Flower  Show.  Partici- 
pants will  include  Professor  Malcolm  R.  Harrison, 
Extension  Floriculturist  from  Rutgers  University, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frank  Tinari,  and  Mr.  Paul  Rockel- 
mann  of  Fischer's  Greenhouses.  An  hour  will  be  al- 
lowed for  a  luncheon  break.  All  participants  are  in- 
vited to  bring  their  own  lunch  or  go  to  one  of  the 
nearby  restaurants.  Coffee  and  tea  will  be  served 
throughout   the   day   for   all    participants. 

No  admission  charge  or  registration  fee  will  be 
charged. 


CHRYSANTHEMUM  SHOW   1965 

The  Society's  annual  Chrysanthemum  Show 
will  be  hold  on  November  6  and  7  in  the  cafeteria 
and  hallways  of  the  American  Baptist  Convention 
at  Valley  Forge.  Schedules  are  available  from  the 
office  (WA  2-4801)  on  request. 


EVERY    MEMBER    GET    A    MEMBER 


OVEMBER,  1965 


AUTUMN      COLORS 


The  brilliant  and  varied  fall  colors  which  are 
commonly  said  to  be  the  work  of  "Jack  Frost"  are 
really  a  display  of  nature's  complex  chemical  magic. 
Red,  yellow,  green  and  brown  are  the  four  basic 
colors,  each  due  to  a  particular  chemical  factor,  but 
these  may  be  blended  in  innumerable  shades  and 
mixtures.  Frost  is  not  necessary ;  in  fact,  it  may  kill 
the  leaves  while  they  are  still  green  and  thus  prevent 
the  full  development  of  color.  A  long  dry  fall  with 
bright  warm  days  and  cool  nights  will  produce  the 
best  colors. 

Each  kind  of  tree  and  shrub  has  its  own  charac- 
teristic colors,  and  its  characteristic  time  of  coloring 
and  of  leaf  shedding.  In  our  area,  the  hickory  and  the 
walnut  are  the  first  to  turn  color  and  to  shed  their 
leaves.  They  are  followed  by  the  ash,  the  locust  and 
the  elms,  and  later  the  maples.  The  oaks  and  the 
beech  are  usually  last  of  all,  and  may  hold  dead,  brown 
leaves  all   winter. 

The  normal  green  color  of  plants  is  due  to 
chlorophyll,  the  green  pigment  which  is  the  catalyst 
in  the  process  of  making  carbohydrates.  This  process, 
called  photosynthesis,  is  all  important,  for  it  is  the 
source  of  plant  substance  and  thus  the  ultimate  source 
of  food  for  animals  and  man.  The  green  chlorophyll 
pigment  in  the  leaf  is  normally  present  all  summer, 
but  in  the  cooler,  drier  weather  of  fall  it  begins  to 
break  down  and  fade.  Actually,  there  is  a  consider- 
able variety  of  shades  of  green  in  summer,  depending 
upon  the  different  proportions  of  the  two  kinds  of 
chlorophyll  molecules  present,  and  upon  the  amount 
of  yellow  or  other  pigments  associated  with  them. 

The  yellow  and  orange  colors  characteristic  of 
fall  coloring  are  due  to  pigments  called  carotenoids 
which  are  abundant  in  carrots  and  other  yellow  veg- 
etables and  which  are  also  found  in  varying  amounts 
in  all  leaves.  They  are  the  source  of  certain  vitamins 
which  humans  and  animals  require  for  proper  nu- 
trition, but  their  function  in  plants  is  not  yet  known. 

These  yellow  pigments  are  normally  hidden  by 
the  darker  green  until  the  chlorophyll  begins  to  dis- 

*  Reprinted  from  Leaflet  No.  18,  Alfred  L  Boerner  -  Botanical 


appear.  Then  the  leaves  may  turn  color  gradually,  or 
almost  overnight.  Poplars,  willows,  elms,  and  birches 
usually  show  the  brightest  yellows,  with  no  red  tints. 
The  nut  trees  and  honey  locusts  also  are  predom- 
inantly yellow  in  fall. 

In  preparation  for  the  dropping  of  the  leaves,  each 
leaf  develops  a  special  layer  of  cells  where  its  base 
joins  the  stem  and  these  corky  layers  gradually  clog 
the  tubes  which  carry  food  and  waste  materials  from 
the  leaf.  The  accumulating  sugars  and  waste  in  many 
plants  are  converted  to  a  pigment  called  anthocyanin, 
which  appears  in  various  shades  of  red,  pink  and  pur- 
ple, depending  upon  the  acidity  of  the  cell  sap.  In 
some  fruits  and  flowers  it  may  even  be  a  deep  blue 
or  violet,  but  the  normal  shades  are  a  purplish-red. 
Deep  purples  and  "bronze"  shades  occur  when  these 
reddish  pigments  develop  while  considerable  green 
is  still  present,  as  is  typical  of  the  white  ash.  Some 
leaves,  like  those  of  Euonymus  alata,  may  become  al- 
most pure  red.  A  deep  red  may  be  found  where  strong 
red  pigments  combine  with  lighter  yellow  and  green, 
as  in  the  sweet-gum,  Liquidambar  styraciflua;  or  red 
and  a  strong  yellow  may  be  blended  into  scarlet  and 
orange  shades  as  in  the  wild  cherry  and  the  sumacs. 
These  and  the  sugar  maple,  which  ranges  from 
yellow  to  nearly  scarlet,  are  among  the  most  brilliant 
in   our  fall  landscape. 

Brown  colors  are  the  result  of  chemical  changes 
which  take  place  as  the  cells  die,  and  all  leaves  will 
finally  become  brown  unless  dried  rapidly  and  pre- 
served carefully  to  prevent  fading.  Some  trees,  such 
as  box  elder  and  bur  oak,  turn  from  green  to  brown 
without  much  show  of  yellow  or  red.  Plants  from  the 
cool,  moist  climate  of  northern  Europe,  where  there 
is  less  bright  sunlight  and  smaller  daily  temperature 
change,  normally  lack  our  bright  fall  coloring.  By 
the  same  token,  the  grasses  of  our  native  prairies 
have  bright,  distinctive  fall  colors,  while  the  imported 
European  lawn  and  pasture  grasses  stay  green  far  into 
the  fall,  but  turn  only  to  brown  in  the  end.  Most  of 

(Cont'd  on  page  3) 

Gardens,  Hales  Corners,  Wisconsin. 


HELLEBORES  FOR  WINTER  BLOOM 

For  some,  the  gardening  year  begins  in  the  fall. 
As  dying  annuals  and  fallen  leaves  build  up  the  com- 
post pile,  they  eagerly  await  the  arrival  of  the  autumn 
bulb  order,  at  the  same  time  enjoying  the  opportunity 
to  clean  up  the  garden  with  the  knowledge  that  this 
work  will  last  for  months  instead  of  days. 

New  trees,  new  shrubs,  and  a  chance  to  replant 
the  lawn  and  the  herbaceous  border  all  add  to  the 
pleasure  of  the  season.  A  suggestion  for  this  year: 
in  late  October  or  early  November,  plant  Helleborus 
niger,  the  Christmas-rose,  and  H.  orientalis,  the  Lenten- 
rose. 

The  hellebores  are  stemless  herbaceous  peren- 
nials which  flower  at  a  time  when  most  other  plants 
are  still  dormant.  In  milder  climates  than  ours,  they 
bloom  when  their  names  say  they  should.  In  the 
Delaware  Valley,  they  are  usually  four  to  six  weeks 
behind  schedule. 

The  leaves  of  the  Christmas-rose  are  palmate, 
dark  green  above  and  lighter  below,  irregularly 
toothed  and  lobed.  They  are  semi-evergreen,  the  new 
ones  appearing  in  early  spring  and  remaining  on 
the  plant  throughout  most  of  the  following  winter. 
The  flowers  appear  in  mid-winter,  neck  first,  and 
rise  6  to  9  inches  above  the  ground.  They  open,  fac- 
ing the  brightest  exposure  as  early  as  January  15, 
and  occasionally,  if  the  weather  is  mild,  in  early 
December.  They  continue  blooming  until  April.  The 
single  white  flowers,  characteristic  of  the  buttercup 
family  to  which  they  belong  are  2Vfc"  to  Z1/*'  across. 

H.  orientalis,  the  Lenten-rose,  has  larger,  lighter 
green  leaves.  It  blooms  from  mid-March  through 
May.  The  flowers  are  greenish  white,  mottled  pink 
or  greenish  purple.  It  seems  to  grow  more  readily  in 
this  area  than  the  more  attractive   Christmas-rose. 

Hellebores  do  best  in  neutral  to  moderately  al- 
kaline soil.  They  should  be  planted  and  transplanted 
in  the  fall  from  early  October  until  the  ground  is 
frozen.  It  is  important  to  loosen  the  soil  at  least  12 
inches  down  and  enrich  it  with  compost  or  peatmoss. 
Good  drainage  is  essential,  as  are  generous  amounts 
of  water  in  the  spring  when  the  new  leaves  are  appear- 
ing and  in  the  fall  when  the  buds  are  forming. 

That  ubiquitous  horticultural  term  "high  shade" 
describes  the  best  exposure.  It  means  winter  sun, 
summer  shade,  and  no  interfering  tree  roots.  One 
successful  grower  recommends  that  they  be  planted 
on  the  east  side  of  tall  shrubs,  thus  avoiding  the  after- 
noon sun.  It  is  important  to  keep  the  roots  cool. 
Stones  around  the  crown  help  achieve  this.  More 
important,  hellebores  must  be  grown  in  a  place  where 
they  can  be  seen  and  enjoyed  in  winter  and  early 
spring  before  the  garden  becomes  the  center  of  attrac- 
tion. 


NINTH  ANNUAL 
Southeastern  Pennsylvania  Orchid  Society 

FALL  ORCHID  SHOW 

Bryn  Mawr  Trust  Company,    Bryn   Mawr,   Pa. 

Monday.  November   15  through  Thursday,  November   18 

9.00  -   3.00  p.  m. 

Friday,   November    19  —  9.00    -    6.00   p.m. 


SPRING  FLOWER  SHOW 

Plans  for  the  Society's  2nd  Annual  Spring  Flower 
Show  to  be  held  March  12-17  in  the  Philadelphia 
Civic  Center  are  progressing.  The  enthusiasm  of  com- 
mittee, staff  and  prospective  exhibitors  is  remark- 
able. Many  members  are  already  being  caught  up  in 
the  excitement  that  is  part  of  a  big  show. 

The  theme,  "Natural  Beauty  in  Town  and 
Country"  will  be  carried  out  in  the  gardens  and  dis- 
plays, which  will  fill  a  large  proportion  of  the  86,000 
square  feet  of  available  space. 

Exhibitors  will  include  nine  local  nurserymen, 
ten  specialized  plant  societies,  Fairmount  Park,  the 
Philadelphia  Zoo,  the  Academy  of  Natural  Sciences, 
the  Delaware  Valley  College  of  Science  and  Agri- 
culture, the  Ambler  Campus  of  Temple  University, 
the  Morris  Arboretum,  the  U.S.  Forest  Service,  the 
Extension  Service  of  Pennsylvania  State  University, 
the  Allied  Florists  of  Pennsylvania,  the  local  branch 
of  the  International  Shade  Tree  Conference  and  the 
Pennsylvania  Roadside  Council.  Two  well-known 
horticulturists  William  Green  and  Roy  Kersey  are 
planning  exhibits.  The  Society  itself  will  sponsor  a 
number  of  educational  displays  and  special  features. 

Schedules  for  the  competitive  classes  will  be 
mailed  to  members  shortly.  Fifty-four  niches,  six 
table  settings,  six  room  sections,  eight  gardens  and 
51  horticultural  classes  are  included.  There  is  every 
indication  that  the  exhibitors  will  produce  displays 
such  as  those  for  which  the  show  is  known  through- 
out the  country.  The  high  standards  of  the  competitive 
exhibits  in  the  Pennsylvania  Horticultural  Society's 
Spring  Shows  are  unequaled.  Flower  Show  patrons 
will  be  able  to  buy  plants,  bulbs,  books,  flower  ar- 
ranging supplies  and  many  other  similar  items  at  the 
trade  booths  which  will  be  set  up  in  the  display  area. 
In  addition,  free  lectures,  films  and  informal  ques- 
tion and  answer  sessions  will  be  offered  throughout 
the  day  and  evening. 

The  show  is  an  ambitious  undertaking  and  will 
require  the  help  and  cooperation  of  all  our  members. 
Volunteers  are  needed  for  many  jobs  in  connection 
with  both  planning  and  manning  the  show.  Staging, 
hospitality,  publicity,  information,  clerical  and  ad- 
ministrative committees  are  being  formed,  and  can 
use  members  who  want  to  be  part  of  this  civic  and 
educational  endeavour.  Last  year  1000  members  had 
some  part  in  the  show.  Many  more  will  be  needed 
this  year,  but  if  they  wait  to  be  asked,  some  may  be 
missed.  Interested  members  are  urged  to  write, 
phone  or  call  Mrs.  Ballard  at  WA  2-4801. 


DR.  DAVID  R.  GODDARD  TO  BE  SPEAKER 
AT  ANNUAL  MEETING 

A  subscription  dinner  in  the  auditorium  of  the 
Academy  of  Natural  Sciences  will  precede  the  So- 
ciety's 138th  Annual  Meeting,  which  will  lie  held 
on  Wednesday,  November  17,  1965.  Following  a  re- 
port from  the  President  and  the  election  of  Council 
Members,  Dr.  David  R.  Goddard,  Provost  of  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania,  will  speak.  His  talk  is 
titled  "The  Earth's  Green   Mantle." 

The  Council  is  the  governing  body  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania Horticultural  Society.  Council  members  are 
elected  for  a  three  year  period. 

To  be  presented  for  election  at  the  1965  Annual 
Meeting  for  terms  expring  on  December  31,  1968  are: 

Mrs.  Henry  W.  Breyer,  Jr. 

Mr.  W.  Atlee  Burpee,  Jr. 

Mr.  George  R.  Clark 

Mrs.  Edward  L.  Elliot 

Mr.  Henry  D.  Mirick 

Mrs.  Walter  W.   Pollock 

Dr.  J.  Franklin  Styer 

Mr.  Carroll  R.  Wetzel 
Also  to  be  presented  is  the  name  of  Mrs.  Eliza- 
beth Chew  Bennett  who,  in  accordance  with  the  By- 
laws, was  appointed  to  the  Council  in  December  1964 
by  virtue  of  her  position  as  Chairman  of  Amateur 
Exhibits  in  the  Spring  Flower  Show.  Her  term  will 
expire  December  31,  1967. 

The  By-laws  provide  that  additional  nominations 
may  be  made  in  writing  by  15  or  more  members  of 
the  Society. 

Officers  are  elected  by  the  Council  at  the  first 
meeting  of  the  new  year. 

Members  will  receive  an  invitation  to  the  dinner 
meeting  in  late  October.  Mrs.  Edward  L.  Elliot  is 
Chairman  and  is  responsible  for  the  arrangements. 


MEMBERS'  EVENING,  TUESDAY  DEC.  14 

The  effect  of  air  pollution  on  vegetation  is  of 
increasing  concern  to  farmers,  agronomists,  and 
gardeners.  Because  so  many  PHS  members  live  in 
or  near  urban  centers,  where  toxic  industrial  gases 
such  as  sulfur  dioxide  and  fluorides  are  most  likely 
to  be  found,  the  Society  has  invited  Dr.  Robert  H. 
Daines,  an  authority  on  the  subject,  to  be  the  speaker 
at  the  December  members'  evening. 

Dr.  Daines,  Professor  and  Research  Specialist  at 
Rutgers  University,  is  in  charge  of  the  investiga- 
tions at  Rutgers  relating  to  air  pollutants  and  plant 
response.  He  is  the  author  of  more  than  40  papers 
dealing  with  the  effects  of  air  pollution  on  vegetation. 

As  usual,  a  simple  buffet  supper  will  be  served 
for  those  who  have  made  reservation  in  advance.  (See 
reservation  blank  on  page  4.)  The  program  begins 
at  7:30  and  will  adjourn  by  9.30.  Parking  is  allowed 
on  Walnut  Street  after  6.30  p.m.     Guest  Fee  $3.00. 


Activities  for  November  and 
December 

Afternoon  and  Evening  Programs 

No     reservations    are     necessary.     Members,     no 
charge ;  guest  fee,  $3.00. 

The  Art  of  Dried  Flower  Arrangements — Tuesday, 
October  26,  2.00  p.m.  Mrs.  Thomas  M.  Park,  Jr., 
speaker.  (See  September  NEWS  for  details.) 
Phytoillumination — Growing  Plants  with  Electric 
Light.  Tuesday,  November  23,  8.00  p.m.  Ernesta  D. 
Ballard,  speaker.  (See  October  NEWS  for  details.) 
How  Plants  Grow — Tuesday,  November  16,  1.30  p.m. 
Tuesday,  December  8,  1.30  p.m. 

The  principles  of  plant  growth,  simply  and 
clearly  explained,  will  be  the  subject  of  a  series  of 
five  talks  to  be  presented  at  monthly  intervals  by 
Harry  O.  Yates,  field  secretary  for  the  Philadelphia 
Flower  Show,  Inc.  Members  and  friends  of  the  PHS 
are  invited  to  attend  the  series,  which  will  be  held  in 
the  PHS  auditorium  beginning  on  November  16. 
THERE  WILL  BE  NO  GUEST  CHARGE  FOR 
THIS  PROGRAM. 


GARDEN  CLINICS 
Members  Only:    No  Guests 

Christmas  Wreath  Making — Tuesday,  November  30, 
10.30  a.m.,  2.00  p.m.  and  7.30  p.m. 

Each  participant  will  make  a  cone  wreath  to 
take  home. 

Christmas  Wreath  Making — Tuesday,  December  7, 
10.30  a.m.  and  7.30  p.m.;  Thursday,  December  9, 
10.30  a.m.  and  2.00  p.m. 

Following  a  demonstration,  each  participant  will 
be  supplied  with  materials  and  supervised  in  making 
a  large  wreath  to  take  home.  Extra  materials  will  be 
available  at  reasonable  rates  for  those  who  wish  to 
make  additional  wreaths  or  other  decorations.  In- 
structor, June  M.  Vail,  staff  horticulturist.  Fee,  $4.00. 

AUTUMN  COLORS-(contd) 

the  plants  which  have  come  to  us  from  east  Asia  or 
central  Europe,  where  the  climate  is  more  like  ours, 
behave  as  ours  do  in  regard  to  fall  coloring. 

The  careful  observer  will  soon  learn  to  tell  cer- 
tain kinds  of  trees  at  a  distance  by  the  shade  and 
the  date  of  their  coloring.  Where  the  woods  contain 
several  kinds  of  trees  and  shrubs,  especially  if  a  few 
deep-green  conifers  are  present  for  contrast,  the 
parade  of  autumn  will  be  constantly  changing  for 
several  weeks.  Fall  color  should  be  considered  in 
all  landscaping  plans.  Investigate  before  planting  to 
find  out  what  color  may  be  expected  in  the  various 
species  and  choose  those  which  will  do  most  for  your 
outdoor  living  room. 
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CHRISTMAS  SHOW 

The  Society's  Annual  Christmas  Show  will  again 
be  staged  in  the  lobby  of  the  Western  Saving  Fund 
Society  at  Broad  and  Chestnut  Streets  in  Philadel- 
phia. It  will  be  open  on  Wednesday,  December  8 
from  12  noon  to  8.00  p.m.  and  on  Thursday  and  Fri- 
day, December  9  and  10,  from  9.00  a.m.  to  3.00  p.m. 

The  Show's  theme  is  A  GARDENER  CELE- 
BRATES CHRISTMAS.  Six  arrangement  classes 
and  five  horticultural  classes  are  scheduled.  In  ad- 
dition, there  will  be  a  15  foot  tree  in  the  bank's  Chest- 
nut Street  window  decorated  by  the  Garden  Club 
of  Springfield.  The  tree  will  remain  in  the  window 
throughout  the  Christmas  Season. 

Mrs.  S.  Newbold  van  Trump,  Jr.  is  the  show 
chairman,  and  Mrs.  Hett  of  the  PHS  staff,  is  show 
secretary.  A  call  to  the  office  WA  2-4801  will  bring 
a  show  schedule  to  any  prospective  exhibitor  or  in- 
terested member. 


SOCIETY  PLANS  SPRING  TOUR  TO  SPAIN 

A  horticultural  tour  of  gardens  in  Spain  will  take 
place  in  May  of  1966.  Planned  especially  for  PHS 
members,  the  tour  will  be  mainly  horticultural  and 
will  give  the  group  an  opportunity  to  visit  private 
gardens  as  well  as  the  more  famous  public  ones  in 
Madrid,  Cordova,  Granada,  Malaga  and  Seville. 
Arrangements  have  been  made  to  visit  some  gardens 
not  ordinarily  open  to  tourists. 

A  detailed  itinerary  will  be  mailed  to  all  mem- 
bers in  early  November.  Meanwhile,  anyone  interested 
in  taking  the  trip,  which  will  be  limited  to  25,  should 
call  the  office,  WA  2-4801  for  advance  information. 


MEMBERS'  EVENING  BUFFET  SUPPER 

Please  accept  my  reservation  for  Tuesday,  December   14,    1965. 
Return   with   check   payable  to   PHS   by   December  9. 
PHS,  325  Walnut  St.,   Philadelphia,   Pa.    19106 


Na 


Street    

City  Telephone 

Enclosed  is  $ to  cover  reservations. 


Register  by  using  the  clip-out  coupon.  Please  enclose  check 
and  mail  to  325  Walnut  Street,  Phila.,  Pa.  19106.  Registrations 
■accepted    in    the    order    received;    confirmation    by    post    card. 


RESERVATIONS 

□     Christmas  Wreath  Making       10.30  a.m.     $4.00 

2.00  p.m. 


Tuesday,  November  30 

7.30  p.m 

□  Christmas  Wreath  Making       10.30  a.m.     $4.00 
Tuesday,  December  7  7.30  p.m. 

□  Christmas  Wreath  Making       10.30  a.m.     $4.00 
Tuesday,  December  9  2.00  p.m. 

(Please   circle    time   wanted) 


Nar 


Street 


City 


Telephone Amount  Enclosed . 


MEMBERS'  EVENING  -  NOVEMBER  9 

MARTHA  LUDES  GARRA 

A  Gardener's  Tour  of  Ireland 


ECEMBER,  1965 


PRUNING     SHRUBS 


November  is  a  good  month  for  pruning.  By  the 
middle  of  the  month  most  of  the  leaves  have  been 
raked  up;  garden  debris  has  been  cleared  away;  and 
the  gardener  can  stand  back  and  take  a  long  look  at 
the  shape  and  size  of  his  shrubs. 

Control  of  shape  and  size  is  the  principal  reason 
for  pruning,  and  it  can  be  all  important.  Our  suburbs 
are  filled  with  houses  fifteen  and  twenty  years  old 
which  are  virtually  hidden  behind  their  overgrown 
base  planting.  Garden  historians  tell  us  that  the 
naturalistic,  forest-like  gardens  of  18th  century  Eng- 
land are  in  some  respects  a  reflection  of  the  Italian 
renaissance  gardens,  which  had  then  existed  for  200 
years  with  little  or  no  pruning.  Small  wonder  that 
the  English  completely  overlooked  the  classic  re- 
straint of  the  Italian  designers ;  that  restraint  had  long 
since  disappeared  in  uncontrolled  growth. 

A  gardener  should  have  a  mental  picture  of  his 
garden  to  remind  him  of  the  desired  size  and  shape 
of  the  principal  shrubs.  As  they  approach  this  ideal, 
pruning  becomes  necessary. 

Theory  of  Pruning 

The  theory  is  simple.  As  woody  plants  grow, 
leaves  develop  along  the  growing  stem.  In  the  angle 
(called  an  "axil")  where  the  leaf  emerges  from  the 
stem,  there  is  always  a  bud  (called  an  "axillary  bud") 
capable  of  developing  into  a  new  shoot.  Even  after  the 
leaf  has  fallen,  the  axillary  bud  remains  just  above 
the  leaf  scar.  If  the  stem  is  cut  just  above  an  axil- 
lary bud,  the  bud  (and  often  one  or  two  others  further 
down  on  the  stem)  will  develop  into  a  new  shoot, 
which  in  turn  will  develop  leaves  and  axillary  buds 
capable  of  stimulation  by  pruning.  Thus,  pruning 
tends  to  keep  a  plant  compact  and  strong. 

Controlling  Size 

If  the  object  of  pruning  is  simply  to  control  size, 
.  it  is  important  to  distinquish  pruning  from  shearing. 

Picture  a  yew  bush  as  base  planting  below  a  window, 
'  and  suppose  that  it  has  begun  to  protrude  above  the 
■  sill,  obstructing  the  view  from  inside  and  making  the 

outside  unkempt.  One  approach  to  the  problem  would 


be  to  shear  it  off  an  inch  or  two  below  the  sill.  The 
trouble  is  that  this  would  convert  the  yew  from  an 
informal  shrub  into  a  stylized,  formal  shape,  like  a 
topiary.  To  avoid  this  result,  use  the  alternate  ap- 
proach of  pruning.  Select  a  long  branch  and  cut  it 
at  an  axillary  bud — not  just  below  the  window  sill — 
but  a  foot  further  down.  Cut  the  next  branch  a  foot 
shorter  than  the  first,  and  so  forth.  If  you  inter- 
sperse long  and  short  cuts  more  or  less  at  random, 
you  will  find  that  you  can  achieve  a  completely  na- 
tural appearance  and  still  keep  the  plant  at  the  de- 
sired size. 

Controlling  Shape 

Controlling  the  shape  of  a  plant  is  also  dependent 
on  careful  selection  of  the  branches  to  be  pruned  and 
the  places  to  make  the  cuts.  Except  for  topiary,  where 
the  surface  shape  is  all  important,  shrubs  are  more 
attractive  if  the  eye  catches  glimpses  of  the  trunk  and 
branches  and  can  even  see  through  the  entire  plant  in 
spots.  Don't  be  afraid  to  open  up  your  shrubs  a  bit 
to  give  them  depth.  However,  in  so  doing,  be  care- 
ful to  preserve  and  accentuate  the  normal  pattern  of 
growth,  which  progresses  outward  from  the  trunk 
in  ever  smaller  branches.  Eliminate  the  occasional 
branch  that  grows  back  towards  the  trunk  across  the 
main  pattern.  Also,  where  two  branches  are  essen- 
tially duplicates,  eliminate  one  of  them. 

There  is  no  limit  to  the  degree  of  control  that 
can  be  achieved  by  pruning.  If  you  doubt  this,  think 
of  bonsai,  which  are  kept  at  a  desired  size  and  shape 
for  decades. 

Seasons  for  Pruning 

Pruning  can  be  done  throughout  the  fall  and 
winter,  and  indeed  at  any  time  of  year  except  late 
summer,  when  the  resultant  new  growth  will  not 
have  time  to  harden  before  frost.  In  the  case  of  plants 
grown  for  flowers  or  fruit,  the  safest  time  is  immed- 
iately after  flowering  has  ended  or  the  fruit  has  been 
harvested.  This  affords  the  longest  period  for  forma- 
tion of  the  next  year's  flower  buds.  Take  rhododen- 

(Cont'd  on  page  2) 


PRUNING  SHRUBS-(cont'd) 

drons,  for  example.  They  bloom  in  the  spring  and  set 
their  flower  buds  in  midsummer.  By  November,  the 
buds  are  so  full  one  can  scarcely  believe  they  will 
survive  the  winter.  Obviously,  winter  pruning  will 
cut  aw:ay  these  buds.  This  does  not  mean,  however, 
that  winter  pruning  is  harmful.  If  the  plant  is  over- 
grown, it  may  be  worthwhile  to  sacrifice  flowers  for 
one  season  in  order  to  get  it  back  in  shape.  A  by- 
product of  winter  pruning  of  broad-leaved  evergreens 
— rhododendron,  holly  and  laurel — is  the  long-lasting 
foliage,  which  can  be  used  indoors  for  winter  arrange- 
ments. 

Special  Occasions  for  Pruning 

A  special  reason  for  pruning  is  to  reduce  the 
plant's  foliage,  and  consequently  to  reduce  its  use 
of  water,  when  its  roots  have  been  disturbed  by 
transplanting  or  when  it  shows  signs  of  damage  from 
drought.  In  such  cases,  as  much  as  one-third  of  the 
foliage  should  be  removed.  If  the  pruner  follows  the 
foregoing  suggestions,  the  shape  of  the  plant  will  be 
maintained,  and  it  should  be  as  attractive  as  ever  with 
another  year's  growth. 

Akin  to  pruning  is  the  clearing  out  of  old  wood, 
which  is  an  annual  requirement  of  many  deciduous 
spring-flowering  shrubs  such  as  Mock  Orange,  Wei- 
gela,    Buddleia,    Kolkwitzia,   and    Spirea. 

In  these  shrubs,  flowers  appear  in  the  spring  on 
shoots  produced  during  the  previous  summer.  Those 
shoots  will  never  flower  again.  They  should  be  re- 
moved during  the  following  fall  or  winter  to  prevent 
the  plant  from  becoming  cluttered  with  woody,  non- 
blooming  stems. 

Few  horticultural  topics  have  provoked  more  dis- 
cussion in  books  and  periodicals  than  pruning.  Some 
texts  recommended  by  the  Society's  librarian  are 
listed  below. 


BOOKS  ON  PRUNING 

Bailey,  Liberty  Hyde.     The  Pruning  Book 

Brooklyn  Botanic  Garden.     Handbook  on  Pruning 

Christopher,  Everett  P.     The  Pruning  Manual 

Connors,  Charles  H.     Pruning  Shrubs 

Felt,  E.  P.     Pruning  Trees  and  Shrubs 

Free,  Montague.     Plant  Pruning  in  Pictures 

Hudson,  Roy  L.     Pruning  Handbook  (Sunset  Publ.) 

Lorette,  Louis.     Lorette  System  of  Pruning 

Ries,  V.  H.     Pruning  and  Repairing  of  Trees,  Shrubs, 
Ornamentals 

Rockwell  F.  F.     Little  Pruning  Book 

Steffek,  Edwin  F.     Pruning  Made  Easy 

Thompson,  M.  M.     Rose  Pruning  with  Pictures 

Wittrock,  Gustave  L.     The  Pruning  Book 

Wood,  J.  P.     Pruning 


ACTIVITIES  FOR  DECEMBER  AND  JANUARY 

AFTERNOON  AND  EVENING  LECTURE 
PROGRAMS 

No  reservations  are  necessary.  No  charge  for 
members.  Charge  for  non-members,  $3.00,  unless 
otherwise  noted. 

How  Plants  Grow — Tuesday,  December  8,  1.30  p.m., 
Tuesday,  January  24,  1.30  p.m. 

Harry  O.  Yates,  instructor.  (No  non-member 
charge  for  these  programs). 

Rhododendrons  of  the  World — Thursday,  January  6, 
8.00  p.m.  David  Goheen  Leach,  speaker. 

Mr.  Leach  is  known  throughout  the  world  for 
his  experimentation  and  hybridizing  work  with  rhod- 
odendrons. His  book  "Rhododendrons  of  the  World", 
published  in  1961,  won  for  him  the  Society's  Certifi- 
cate of  Merit.  He  is  a  director  of  the  American  Hor- 
ticultural  Society. 

Bonsai    Critique — Saturday,    January    15,    2.00    p.m. 
Yuji  Yoshimura,  speaker. 

Mr.  Yoshimura,  whose  book,  "The  Japanese  Art 
of  Miniature  Trees  and  Landscapes"  is  a  standard 
text  for  bonsai  students,  will  discuss  ten  mature  bonsai 
which  have  been  previously  selected  for  this  special 
critique.  Discussion  will  be  of  general  interest  to 
all  fanciers  of  bonsai.  Admission  to  the  critique: 
$1.50. 

Indoor    Gardening — Tuesday,    January    18,    2.00    p.m. 
Ernesta  D.  Ballard,  speaker. 

Mrs.  Ballard  will  present  an  illustrated  lecture  on 
the  art  of  growing  plants  indoors.  As  an  additional 
service  to  members,  a  selection  of  plants  will  be  of- 
fered for  sale. 


GARDEN  CLINICS 
Members  Only:    No  Guests 

Christmas  Wreath  Making — Cones  and  Dried  Ma- 
terial— Tuesday,  November  30,  10.30  a.m.,  2.00  p.m. 
and  7.30  p.m.  Wednesday,  December  1,  2.00  p.m. 

Christmas    Wreath    Making — Greens — Tuesday,    De- 
cember 7,  10.30  a.m.  and  7.30  p.m.  Thursday,  December 
9,  10.30  a.m.  and  2.00  p.m. 
(See  October  and  November  NEWS  for  details) 

Topiary  Ivy — Tuesday,  January  4,   1.30  p.m. 

How  to  construct  wire  forms,  plant  them  with 
ivy  and  train  the  ivy  to  the  desired  shape  will  be  the 
subject  of  this  clinic  series.  There  will  be  a  complete 
demonstration,  and  the  necessary  tools  and  material 
will  be  available  for  participants  to  buy.  Since  six 
weeks  is  ample  time  for  growing  a  finished  topiary 
specimen,  participants  who  are  interested  will  be  able 
to  compete  in  the  competitive  classes  at  the  Spring 

(Cont'd  on  page  3) 


Flower  Show.  Instructor :  Ernesta  D.  Ballard.  Fee 
$2.00. 

Rhododendrons — Thursday,  January  6,  2.00  p.m. 

David  G.  Leach,  nationally  known  authority  on 
rhododendrons,  will  conduct  a  demonstration  clinic 
on  the  propagation  and  cultivation  of  these  plants. 
Fee:  $4.00. 

Flower  Arranging  for  Home  Use — Thursdays,  Janu- 
ary 13,  20  and  27,  1.30  p.m. 

A  series  of  three  clinic  sessions  will  be  conducted 
during  January  by  Mrs.  Harold  H.  Mowday,  a  well- 
known  teacher  of  flower  arranging  and  an  accredited 
flower  show  judge.  Color  and  design  will  be  stressed. 
Driftwood  or  evergreens  will  be  used  to  minimize  the 
need  for  fresh  flowers.  Fee,  including  materials  but 
not   containers,   $15.00. 

Bonsai  for  Advanced  Students — Saturday,  January 
15,  10.00  a.m. 

Mr.  Yuji  Voshimura  will  hold  a  two  hour  session 
for  PHS  members  who  are  already  familiar  with  basic 
bonsai  technique.  Participants  should  bring  their  own 
pre-bonsai  material  and  container.  Fee:  $15.00.  Regis- 
tration limited  to  12. 

Growing   Espaliers — Tuesday,   January    18,   7.30   p.m. 

This  clinic  will  give  members  a  chance  to  prune, 
trim  and  fasten  a  plant  in  espalier  form.  The  dis- 
cussion will  cover  not  only  espalier  technique,  but 
also  subsequent  care  and  maintenance. 

Each  participant  will  be  given  a  suitable  plant  to 
work  on.  Sharp  clippers  required.  Fee,  (including 
materials)  $8.00.  Instructor,  L.  B.  Palmer  of  the 
Rose  Valley  Nurseries. 

Planning  the  Herbaceous  Border — a  series  of  five  ses- 
sions— Wednesday,  January  12,  19,  26,  February  2 
and  9,  10.30  a.m. 

Each  member  of  the  class  will  be  assigned  four 
problems  progressing  from  a  simple  two  color  planting 
to  a  multicolor,  all  season  border  design.  These  as- 
signments will  illustrate  the  value  of  a  plan,  the  use 
of  color  and  texture,  the  succession  of  bloom  and  the 
importance  of  scale.  Each  plan  will  be  discussed  and 
analyzed  by  the  instructor  and  the  class,  which  is 
limited  to  six.  Instructor,  Martha  Ludes  Garra. 
Fee  $35.00. 

Plant  Propagation — Tuesday  evenings,  January  25 
and  February  1,  7.00  p.m. 

The  first  of  these  two  sessions  will  include  dis- 
cussion and  demonstration  of  various  ways  of  propa- 
gating woody  plant  material.  The  second  session  will 
be  devoted  to  practical  work.  Each  student  will  be 
given  a  flat  with  appropriate  growing  medium  and 
some  cutting  wood.  The  clinics  will  be  conducted  by 
Robert  E.  Brown,  proprietor  of  the  Ambler  Nurseries. 
Fee:  $6.00  for  the  series. 


MEMBERS'  EVENING  -  DECEMBER  14 

DR.  ROBERT  H.  DAINES 
The  Effect  of  Air  Pollution  on  Vegetation 

Supper  6  p.m.;  Program  7.30  p.m. 


MEMBERS'  EVENING  -  Tuesday,  January  1 1 

"Horticulture  as  Therapy"  will  be  the  subject 
of  the  January  Members'  Evening.  The  speaker,  Dr. 
Kenneth  H.  Gordon,  Jr.,  is  Associate  Professor  of 
Psychiatry  at  the  School  of  Medicine,  Temple  Uni- 
versity and  Director  of  the  Lankenau  Hospital  Child 
Guidance  Clinic. 

Dr.  Gordon  will  discuss  the  use  of  horticulture 
in  the  treatment  of  children  with  various  degrees  of 
emotional  problems  and  the  significance  and  impor- 
tance of  plant  life  in  the  development  of  normal 
children  and  adults.  He  plans  also  to  talk  about  the 
relationship  of  growing  things  to  love,  death,  and  the 
creative   process. 

The  program  will  begin  promptly  at  7.30.  Buffet 
supper  is  served  between  6  and  7.  The  library  will 
be  open  throughout  the  afternoon  and  evening.  Ad- 
vance reservations  must  be  made  for  supper  and 
should  be  in  the  office  by  Thursday,  January  6. 


MRS.  HENRY  HONORED  BY  AHS 

Mary  Gibson  Henry  of  Gladwyne,  Pa.  was  one 
of  five  recipients  of  American  Horticultural  Society 
Citations  at  the  20th  Annual  Congress  held  in  October 
at  Callaway  Gardens,  Pine  Mountain,  Ga.  Mrs. 
Henry  was  honored  for  a  life-time  spent  in  the  dis- 
covery and  preservation  of  native  American  plants. 

This  is  the  second  time  Mrs.  Henry  has  been  so 
honored  by  AHS.  In  1960  she  received  a  similar  cita- 
tion for  her  work  in  collecting  and  evaluating  wild 
North  American  plants. 


DR.  AND  MRS.  HENNY  WIN 
LAWN  COMPETITION 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  George  C.  Henny  of  Mt.  Airy  were 
the  winners  of  the  First  Annual  PHS  Lawn  Compe- 
tition. Mrs.  S.  James  Krygier  of  Montchanin,  Dela- 
ware placed  second  and  Mr.  James  L.  Carson,  who 
entered  the  lawn  of  Carson  and  Petit  Inc.  in  Devon 
was  third. 

Judging  was  based  on  a  point  system  suggested 
by  Dr.  Walter  S.  Lapp,  who,  with  Mr.  George  W. 
Furness,  Chairman  of  the  PHS  Awards  Committee, 
visited  the  entrants  in  the  competition  and  picked 
the  winners.  Fifty  points  were  allotted  to  general  ap- 
pearance and  the  remaining  fifty  were  divided  equally 
among  texture,  color,  and  freedom  from  weeds  and 
disease.  All  the  lawns  in  the  competition  consisted 
wholly  of  Merion  Bluegrass. 
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Register  by  using  the  clip-out  coupon.  Please  enclose  check 
and  mail  to  325  Walnut  Street,  Phila.,  Pa.  J9106.  Registrations 
accepted    in    the    order    received;    confirmation    by    post    card. 


RESERVATIONS 

a 

Cone  Wreath   Making 
Tuesday,   November  30 

10.30  a.m. 
2.00  p.m. 
7.30  p.m. 

$4.00  1 

a 

Cone  Wreath  Making 
Wednesday,  December  1 

2.00  p.m. 

$4.00  | 

a 

Christmas   Wreath  Making 
Tuesday,   December  7 

10.30  a.m. 
7.30  p.m. 

$4.00  | 

a 

Christmas   Wreath   Making 
Thursday,   December   9 

10.30  a.m. 
2.00  p.m. 

$4.00  | 

(Please   circle   time   wanted) 

a 

Topiary  Ivy 
Tuesday,  January  4 

1.30  p.m. 

$2.00   1 

a 

Rhododendrons 
Thursday,  January   6 

2.00  p.m. 

$4.00  | 

a 

Flower  Arranging 
Thursdays,  January   13,  20,  27 

1.30  p.m. 

$15.00  | 

a 

Bonsai 

Saturday,   January    15 

10.00  a.m. 

$15.00  | 

a 

Espaliers 

Tuesday,  January   18 

7.30  p.m. 

$8.00  | 

a 

Herbaceous  Borders 
Wednesdays,  January   12,   19, 
February  2,  9 

26 

10.30  a.m. 

$35.00 

a 

Propagation 
Tuesdays,  January  25 
February    1 

MEMBERS'  EVENING  BUFFET 

7.00  p.m. 

$6.00  I 
$2.50 

D 

Tuesday,   December    14 

a 

Tuesday,  January    1  1 

City 

Enclosed  is  $ to  coi 

Tel. 

'er 

din 

DECEMBER  EXHIBIT 

Creches,  Christmas  tree  ornaments,  wreaths,  cen- 
ter pieces  and  other  decorations — all  made  from  na- 
tural material — will  be  on  display  throughout  the 
month  of  December  in  the  Society's  building. 

The  educational  exhibits  committee,  under  the 
chairmanship  of  Mrs.  Walter  K.  Howard,  has  pre- 
pared several  exhibits  which  will  show,  step  by  step, 
how  to  construct  the  wreaths  and  decorations.  The 
building  is  open  each  weekday  from  9  to  5  and  on 
Tuesdays  until  7.30  p.m. 


CALLING  ALL  ARTISTS 

Have  you  an  artist  in  the  family?  If  so,  urge  him 
or  her  to  get  out  the  color  and  the  brushes.  The 
SPRING  FLOWER  SHOW  POSTER  CONTEST 
is  under  way.  The  contest  is  open  to  students  of  all 
public,  diocesan,  private  high  schools  and  non-profit 
art  colleges  in  Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey,  Delaware 
and   Maryland. 

Prizes  are  $100.00  for  first,  $50.00  for  second  and 
$25.00  for  third,  plus  10  honorable  mention  awards 
of  $10.00  each.  The  winning  poster  will  become  the 
official  Spring  Flower  Show  poster. 

Deadline  for  submission  of  entries  is  December 
20.  Competition  rules  and  full  details  are  available 
from   PHS   headquarters.   WA  2-4801. 


GREENHOUSE  COMPETITION 

Greenhouse  gardeners  are  reminded  that  the 
deadline  for  entries  in  the  PHS  Home  Greenhouse 
Competition  is  Monday,  January  3,  1966.  Entry 
blanks  and  details  about  the  competition  are  avail- 
able from  the  office.  WA  2-4801. 


STAGHORN  FERNS  INDOORS 


Although  they  are  among-  the  most  exotic  of 
plants,  staghorn  ferns  are  eminently  suited  to  indoor 
gardens.  Like  most  other  tropicals,  they  need  ade- 
quate light,  night  temperatures  between  65°  and  70°, 
and  reasonably  high  humidity,  preferably  20  to  40%. 
If  these  conditions  are  met,  it  is  comparatively  easy 
to  grow   specimen   plants. 

Staghorn  ferns  belong  to  the  genus  Platycerium. 
The  common  name  derives  from  the  shape  of  the 
pendant,  spore-bearing  fronds,  which,  in  their  native 
habitat,  reach  lengths  of  5  to  10  feet,  depending  on 
the  species.  They  are  found  in  all  the  tropical  forests 
growing  as  epiphytes  high  in  the  trees,  where  they 
draw  moisture  from  the  humid  air  and  frequent  rains, 
and  nutrients  from  falling  organic  matter — leaves, 
bark,  dead  insects,  bird  droppings  and  the  like. 

The  fern  pictured  has  been  grown  entirely  in 
the  house.  It  was  three  years  old  when  the  picture  was 
taken.  Ripe  spores  were  collected  from  a  mature 
plant  in  a  conservatory,  and  were  sown  on  a  block 
of  tree  fern  fiber.  Germination  occured  in  about  nine 
weeks,  but  nine  months  passed  before  one  of  the 
ferns  was  ready  for  transplanting  onto  the  cork  bark 
which  is  its  permanent  container.  This  operation 
consisted  of  cutting  away  a  3"  square  section  of  the 
fern  fiber  from  which  all  but  one  strong  fernlet  had 
been  removed.  The  fern  fiber  was  then  firmly  attached 
to  the  cork  bark  with  galvanized  wire.  Osmunda  fiber 
was  fastened  around  the  slab  to  provide  additional 
water-holding  media  for  the  growing  roots.  In  a 
short  time  the  growing  fern  engulfed  the  slab  and  the 
fiber  and  clung  firmly  to  the  bark. 

Incidentally,  cork  bark  is  by  no  means  the  only 
mounting  for  staghorn  ferns.  Any  number  of  other 
materials  would  be  suitable:  driftwood,  coconuts, 
pottery    and    redwood    baskets,    to    name    a    few. 

Staghorns  can  be  grown  in  any  exposure,  north, 
south,  east  or  west.  During  the  dull  days  of  winter, 
plants  will  put  on  more  growth  in  south-facing  win- 
dows  than   in   others,   and   those   grown   in    locations 


Platycerium  grande 

which  are  deficient  in  bright  light  may  decline  in 
vigor.  During  the  summer,  the  plants  should  be  hung 
outside  in  filtered  shade. 

Daily  syringing  with  a  fog-mist  spray  is  impor- 
tant. Every  two  or  three  days,  (depending  on  the 
weather)  water  should  be  poured  into  the  shield- 
shaped  basin  formed  by  the  sterile  upper  fronds. 
Water  soluble  fertilizer  should  be  used  for  watering 
about  once  a  month  during  the  growing  season. 

One  PHS  members  who  has  great  success  with 
staghorn  ferns  reports  an  interesting  experience.  Her 
house   was   painted    inside    in    late   summer.   As   soon 

(Cont'd  on  page  4) 


YOSHIMURA  CRITIQUE 

Saturday,   January    15 
2  p.m. 

Because  of  the  popularity  of  this  subject  and 
speaker,  we  ask  that  all  who  plan  to  attend  reg- 
ister in  advance  and  thus  be  assured  of  a  seat. 
Admission   $1.50.    See   reservation   form   on   p.   4. 


LETTTER  TO  THE  EDITOR 

/  would  consider  November  to  be  a  wrong  month  for 
pruning  because  oj  the  following  basic  reasons  compared 
to  the  statements  in  the  December  issue  oj  the  PHS  NEWS. 

If  pruning  is  done  this  month  the  danger  of  rather 
extensive  winter  kill-back  on  branches  cut  is  a  real  factor. 
I  will  not  go  into  the  physiology  of  this  possibility  but 
suffice  it  to  say  I  have  seen  many  examples  of  such  damage 
on  plants  cut  in  November.  All  dormant  pruning  should  be 
reserved  for  the  proper  lime  in  late  February  or  early 
March  before  growth  starts. 

It  is  most  important  to  know  the  growth  habit  and 
the  flowering  period  of  the  plant  to  be  pruned  before  start- 
ing the  pruning  job.  As  far  as  timing  is  concerned,  most 
of  our  ornamental  flowering  shrubs  and  trees  fall  into  two 
major  groups  based  upon  their  flowering  period. 

The  first  group  comprises  those  plants  that  produce 
flowers  on  wood  grown  and  matured  the  previous  growing 
season  and  are  commonly  called  our  spring  blooming 
plants.  The  plants  in  this  category  should  be  pruned  im- 
mediately following  the  blooming  period  of  the  individual 
plant  and  consists  mainly  in  thinning  out  old  branches 
and  heading  back  or  shortening  new  growth  to  maintain 
the  natural  growth  habit  of  the  plant  and  to  keep  the  plant 
producing  vigorous  branch  growth. 

The  second  group  comprises  those  plants  that  bear 
their  flowers  from  wood  grown  in  the  current  season  and 
are  generally  called  the  summer  or  fall  blooming  plants. 
These  plants  should  be  pruned  in  a  dormant  condition 
preferably  in  late  February  or  early  March  before  growth 
starts.  The  general  technique  here  involves  rather  severe 
pruning  by  cutting  back  branches,  thinning  out  old  wood 
to  produce  an  abundance  of  vigorous  shoots  in  the  current 
growing  season  to  give  the  most  possible  bloom. 

An  analysis  of  these  groups  shows  that  the  proper 
timing  of  pruning  is  most  important.  For  example,  in 
as  much  as  the  spring  floivering  groups  have  already  set 
their  flower  buds  on  wood  grown  this  year,  to  prune  such 
material  in  November  means  the  elimination  of  potential 
bloom  next  spring. 

One  cannot  go  wrong  in  the  timing  of  pruning  if  the 
following  cardinal  rule  is  kept  in  mind;  PRUNE  A  PLANT 
AT  SUCH  TIME  AS  TO  ENABLE  IT  TO  HAVE  THE 
LONGEST  POSSIBLE  PERIOD  TO  PRODUCE  THE  NEW 
BRANCHES  FOR  FUTURE  FLOWERING. 

Roy  J.  Kersey 


IN  THE  LIBRARY 

For  those  who  are  going  South 

Caribbean  Gardening  by  Aimee  Webster  (review  given 
in  the  American  Horticultural  Magazine,  April  1965). 

This  is  a  complete  guide  to  growing  the  tropic's 
best  loved  shrubs,  trees,  annuals  and  pot  plants,  with 
chapters  on  garden  layout,  cultural  practices,  propa- 
gating, and  control  of  pests.  Most  of  the  book  is  given 
over  to  description  and  discussions  of  the  2,000  plants 
commonly  found  in  West  Indian  gardens. 

The  author,  Aimee  Webster,  is  garden  editor  of 
the  Jamaican  SUNDAY  GLEANER  where  she  is 
widely  known  under  the  pseudonym  "Green  Leaf" 
for  her  revealing  articles   on   tropical    horticulture. 

In  the  West  Indies  are  cascading  colors  of  mam- 
outh  flowers  and  fabulously  variegated  foliage,  found 
stretching  from  the  drier  coastal  regions  of  the  islands 
to  the  misty  rain  forests  found  in  many  of  the  moun- 
tains. For  hundreds  of  years  the  immigrants  from 
Europe,  Africa,  Asia,  brought  their  favorite  plants 
and  found  they  could  grow  most  of  them  successfully 
in  Jamaica.  This  has  made  for  a  complexity  of  gardens 
with  exceptional  opportunities  for  bold  effects.  Miss 
Webster  has  done  her  subject  justice. 

Flora  of  the  Island  of  St.  Croix  by  Charles  Frederick 
Millspaugh. 

This  book  covers  geography,  history,  climate, 
agriculture  and  botanical  history.  One  of  the  most 
interesting  features  is  Millspaugh's  listing  of  the  exact 
location  of  all  plants  of  St.  Croix.  For  example, 
Eichhornia  Azurea  Kth.  is  "found  in  still  water  of 
a  stream  of  Catherine's  Rest."  Portulaca  pilosa  L.  is 
"found  only  in  one  spot  on  Corn  Hill." 

The  Bermuda  Garden — Christine   M.   Whitney,   ed. 

Certainly  one  of  the  most  practical  and  thorough 
books  for  the  vacationer  in  Bermuda  is  THE  BER- 
MUDA GARDEN.  Did  you  know  that  in  1612  Ber- 
muda was  a  fertile  island  and  dense  with  cedars? 
Now  there  is  a  topsoil  of  only  six  inches.  The  reader 
will  learn  how  to  make  the  soil  fertile  and  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  seaweed.  Planting  and  designing  a  garden 
for  the  part  time  resident  are  discussed.  Chapters 
are  given  to  study  of  lawns,  trees  and  palms,  bulbous 
plants  (an  interesting  history  of  the  lily  is  given 
here),  herbaceous  perennials,  native  plants  and  water 
gardens  to  name  a  few.  The  first  thing  the  reader 
will  notice  is  the  number  of  beautiful  illustrations — 
color  plates  and  line  drawings.  Of  great  help  are  the 
complete  lists  of  plants  given. 

Gardens  of  the  Antilles  by  John  V.  Watkins. 

Watkins'  book  was  written  for  the  traveler.  It 
can  serve  as  a  guide  to  the  gardener  as  he  visits 
Jamaica,    Puerto    Rico,    St.    Thomas,    St.    Croix,    Bar- 

(Cont'd  on  page  4) 


ACTIVITIES  FOR  JANUARY  AND  FEBRUARY 

AFTERNOON  AND  EVENING  TALKS 

How   Plants   Grow — Tuesday,   January   24,    1.30  p.m. 

Harry  O.  Yates,  lecturer. 
Rhododendrons  of  the  World — Thursday,  January  6, 
8.00  p.m. 

David   Goheen   Leach,    speaker. 
Bonsai    Critique — Saturday,   January    15,   2.00   p.m. 
Yuji    Yoshimura,    speaker.    Admission    $1.50 
Reservations    required — See   page   4 
Indoor  Gardening — Tuesday,  January  18,  2.00  p.m. 

Ernesta  D.  Ballard,  speaker. 
Through  the  Seasons  in  My  Garden — Tuesday,  Feb- 
ruary 15,  2.00  p.m.  Mrs.  William  S.  Thorp,  speaker. 
Mrs.  Thorp,  who,  with  her  husband,  has  owned 
and    operated    the    Golden    Hours    Gardens    for 
forty  years,  will  present  an  illustrated  talk  on  the 
low-growing    perennials    for    which    she    is    well- 
known  in  the  Delaware  Valley. 
A   Gardener's    Tour    of    Ireland — Tuesday,    February 
15,  8.00  p.m.  Martha  Ludes  Garra,  speaker. 

A  repeat  of  the  delightful  and  crowded   evening 
in   November. 


GARDEN  CLINICS 

REGISTRATION    REQUIRED 

Topiary  Ivy — Tuesday,  January  4,  1.30  p.m. 
Ernesta  D.  Ballard,   Instructor. 

Rhododendrons — Thursday,  January  6,   2.00  p.m. 
David  G.  Leach,  Instructor. 

Flower  Arranging — Thursdays,  January  13,  20  and  27, 

1.30  p.m. 

Mrs.  Harold  H.  Mowday,  Instructor. 

Bonsai  for  Advanced  Students — Saturday,  January  15, 

10.00  a.m. 

Yuji  Yoshimura,  Instructor. 

Espaliers — Tuesday,  January   18,  7.30  p.m. 
L.  B.  Palmer,  Instructor. 

Herbaceous    Borders — Wednesdays,    January    12,    19, 

26,  February  2  and  9,  10.30  a.m. 
Martha  L.  Garra,  Instructor. 

Plant    Propagation — Tuesday    evenings,    January    25 

and  February  1,  7.00  p.m. 

Robert  E.  Brown,  Instructor. 

Miniature    Gardens    in    Terrariums — Thursday,    Feb- 
ruary 17,  1.30  p.m. 

Mrs.  H.  Eastburn  Thomson  will  give  a  demon- 
stration and  conduct  a  class  in  making  and  main- 
taining a  tiny  tropical  garden.  All  plant  material, 
accessories  and  a  suitable  container  will  be  sup- 
plied. Fee,  $9.75.  A  limited  number  of  members 
may  register  to  observe  the  demonstration.  Ob- 
servation  fee:  $2.50. 


MEMBERS'  EVENING -Tuesday,  February  8 

Ernesta  D.  Ballard,  Executive  Secretary  of  the 
Society  will  be  the  speaker.  She  will  present  an  il- 
lustrated lecture  on  Indoor  Gardening.  Mrs.  Ballard 
is  the  author  of  two  books  "Garden  in  your  House" 
and  "The  Art  of  Training  Plants." 

The  program  will  begin  at  7.30.  Buffet  supper  is 
served  between  6  and  7.  Advance  reservations  must 
be  made  for  supper  and  should  be  in  the  office  by 
Friday,  February  4. 


GARDEN  VISITS 

An  afternoon  of  visits  to  a  number  of  green- 
houses and  indoor  gardens  will  be  presented  by  the 
Garden  Visits  Committee  on  Sunday,  February  6, 
between  2  and  5  p.m.  The  greenhouses  open  will  be 
those  of  members  entering  the  PHS  HOME  GREEN- 
HOUSE COMPETITION  and  will  be  of  interest  to 
all  greenhouse  gardeners  and  prospective  greenhouse 
owners. 

In  addition  to  the  greenhouses  of  the  contest- 
ants, Mr.  George  D.  Widener's  Erdenheim  Farm 
greenhouses,  the  greenhouse  and  sunporch  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Frederic  L.  Ballard  and  the  greenhouses  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  Ward  Hinkson  will  be  open  for  visit- 
ing. Mr.  William  H.  Weber,  who  is  in  charge  of  the 
gardens  at  Erdenheim  Farm,  Ernesta  D.  Ballard,  the 
Society's  Executive  Secretary,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Hinkson  will  be  on  hand  to  answer  questions  at 
their  respective  places. 

A  complete  list  of  all  contestants  will  appear  in 
the  February  NEWS.  Additional  information  and 
travel  directions  will  be  available  from  the  office 
after  January   1.   Call  WA   2-4801   for  copies. 


COMING  EVENTS 

Wednesday,  January  5,  7.45  p.m. 

Monthly   judging   session,   American   Orchid   So- 
ciety Judges.  PHS  auditorium ;  all  are  welcome. 
Tuesday  and  Wednesday,  January  18  and  19. 

Annual  Turfgrass  Symposium  for  groundskeep- 
ers,  maintenance  personnel,  landscape  contractors, 
supply  dealers  and  interested  gardeners.  George 
Washington  Motor  Lodge,  Valley  Forge.  Call  Wil- 
liam H.  White,  Philadelphia  County  Agent,  Kl  6-3924 
for  additional  information. 
Tuesday,  January  18,  7.30  p.m. 

Meeting  of  the  Delaware  Valley  Bromeliad  Group 
at  PHS  headquarters.  All  are  welcome. 
Saturday,  January  29,  8.30  p.m. 

David  Benner,  botanist  and  naturalist,  will  speak 
on    Wildflowers    of    Pennsylvania    at    Bright     Hall, 
Ambler  Campus  of  Temple  University.  Public  invited. 
No  charge. 
Sunday,  January  30,  2.30  p.m. 

Dr.  Philip  Pearson  of  Temple  University  will 
speak  on  ecological  reasons  for  saving  open  space 
and  natural  environments.  Bright  Hall,  Ambler,  Cam- 
pus,  Temple   University.    Public   invited.    No   charge. 
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"If  for  some  six  years  men  failed  to  sow  their 
wheat,  maize,  millet,  rye  and  rice,  these  basic 
crops  would  vanish  from  the  world  and  with  them 
most  of  humanity,  and  the  human  survivors  would 
lack  the  means  of  creating  them  anew." 

THE  ORIGIN  AND  LATER  DEVELOP- 
MENT OF  CULTIVATED  PLANTS.  Masters 
Memorial  Lecture  1964.  William  T.  Stearn. 


Register  by  using  the  clip-out  coupon.  Please  enclose  check 
and  mail  to  325  Walnut  Street,  Phila.,  Pa.  19106.  Registrations 
accepted    in    the    order    received;    confirmation    by    post    card. 


RESERVATIONS 


□ 

Topiary  Ivy 
Tuesday,  January  4 

1.30  p.m. 

$2.00 

□ 

Rhododendrons 
Thursday,  January  6 

2.00  p.m. 

$4.00 

D 

Flower  Arranging 
Thursdays,  January  13,  20,  27 

1.30  p.m. 

$15.00 

□ 

Bonsai  Critique 
Saturday,  Januaiy   15 

2.00  p.m. 

$1.50 

□ 

Espaliers 

Tuesday,  January   18 

7.30  p.m. 

$8.00 

□ 

Herbaceous  Borders 
Wednesdays,  January   12,   19,  26 
February  2,  9 

10.30  a.m. 

$35.00 

□ 

Propagation 
Tuesdays,  January  25 
February   1 

7.00  p.m. 

$6.00 

□ 

Terrariunis    (Participation) 
Thursday,     February     17 

1.30  p.m. 

$9.75 

□ 

Terrariums   (Observation) 

$2.50 

MEMBERS'  EVENING  BUFFET 

□  Tuesday,   January    I  1 

□  Tuesday,   February  8 

Name    


$2.50 


Street    

City  Telephone 

Enclosed  is  $ to  cover    clinics 


..reservations 


MEMBERS'  EVENING -January  11 

Dr.  Kenneth  H.  Gordon,  Jr. 

Horticulture  as  Therapy 

Supper  6  p.m. ;  Program  7.30  p.m. 


STAGHORN  FERNS-(contd) 

as  the  job  was  done,  she  moved  her  house  plants  back 
in.  Within  a  few  days  the  leaves  of  her  ferns  began 
to  yellow  and  after  a  short  time  they  fell.  Apparently 
the  plants  are  particularly  sensitive  to  paint  fumes. 
Fortunately,  this  particular  exposure  was  not  fatal. 
The  collection  started  sending  out  new  fronds  within 
a  few  months  and  recovered  completely  the  following 
summer. 

P.  bijurcatum  is  the  most  readily  available  and  the 
most  easily  grown.  A  local  grower  is  featuring  them. 


IN  THE  LIBRARY-(cont'd) 

bados,  St.  Vincent  Grenada,  Martinique,  Trinidad, 
Antigua  and  St.  Kitts  to  name  a  few  of  the  islands 
covered. 

Gardening  in  the  Tropics  by  T.  M.  Greensill. 

Greensill's  book,  published  in  1964,  covers  the 
basic  problems  met  by  the  tropical  gardener.  He  ap- 
proaches these  difficult  areas  by  complete  discussions 
of  soils  and  plant  nutrition,  the  vegetable  garden,  the 
flower  garden,  plants  for  house  and  verandah,  fruit 
growing,  the  propagation  of  garden  plants  and  in- 
sect pests  and  diseases.  The  book  is  profusely  illus- 
trated with  photographs. 


The  library  will  not  be  open  Tuesday  eve- 
nings December  21st  and  28th.  The  office  will  be 
closed  all  day  December  24th  and  31st. 
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CONSERVATION  -  PART  II  -  PUBLIC  AGENCIES 

This    is   the   second    installment    of   a    two   part   article,  Part  1  appeared  in  the  PHS  NEWS  in  March,  1965. 


Legislation  related  to  conservation  interests  has 
been  passed  on  every  governmental  level  in  unprece- 
dented quantity  in  the  last  year.  This  article  will  try 
to  clarify  the  major  trends  of  the  public  programs  and 
to  suggest  some  avenues  for  private  action  by  con- 
cerned citizens. 

Amidst  the  confusion  of  new  bills — an  attempt 
to  list  them  all  would  be  wearisome  and  quite  prob- 
ably inaccurate — it  is  clear  that  the  problems  of  twen- 
tieth century  America  are  now  being  attacked  in  terms 
of  the  total  environment.  The  urban  interests,  that  is, 
city  planners,  industrialists,  real  estate  developers 
and  populace  headed  for  suburban  nirvana,  are  be- 
coming aware  of  natural  resources  requirements.  Con- 
versely, the  conservationists  are  recognizing  urban 
needs.  The  new  goal  is  to  create  a  beautiful  and 
healthy  environment  throughout  America.  A  new 
awareness  is  that  this  must  be  achieved  by  taking 
into  account  all  the  factors  which  maintain  life  for 
humans,  animals  and  plants. 

Overlapping  is  bound  to  occur  when  legislation 
tries  to  insert  all  those  factors  into  the  machinery 
of  government.  A  major  trend  in  the  new  acts  is  the 
coordination  of  the  many  programs  in  order  to  har- 
monize their  aims,  prevent  duplication,  share  infor- 
mation and  provide  overall  control.  There  has  been 
over  the  last  few  years  a  proliferation  of  interagency 
and  regional  planning  groups,  formed  by  various 
pressures. 

The  Regional  Open  Space  Coordinating  Commit- 
tee was  formed  to  facilitate  action  on  open-space  pol- 
icies in  the  Philadelphia  metropolitan  region.  On  a 
grander  scale,  the  Delaware  River  Basin  Commission 
was  formed  some  years  ago  by  a  compact  between 
the  United  State  and  the  states  of  Pennsylvania,  New 
Jersey  and  New  York  to  manage  a  major  natural  re- 
source. Its  powers  and  worth  were  amply  demon- 
strated last  summer  during  the  water  crisis.  A  major 
purpose  of  the  Water  Resources  Planning  Act  of  1965 


is  to  encourage  the  formation  of  river  basin  commis- 
sions of  this  type. 

Other  regional  agencies  are  appearing  in  response 
to  monetary  inducements  in  the  new  acts.  The  federal 
Open-Space  Land  Program  offers  50%  of  the  total 
cost  of  acquisition  and  development  of  open  space 
projects  to  local  public  agencies,  provided  there  is  co- 
ordination with  regional  agencies.  The  Delaware  Val- 
ley Regional  Planning  Commission  results  from  this 
requirement. 

As  another  facet  of  the  coordination  drive,  com- 
prehensive and  regional  planning  is  advocated.  Bucks 
County,  rara  avis,  initiated  its  own  comprehensive 
plan.  Requirements  or  inducements  for  comprehen- 
sive planning  are  contained  in  such  legislation  as  the 
Water  Resources  Planning  Act  (river  basin  plans), 
Section  701  of  the  Housing  and  Urban  Development 
Act  (plans  for  towns  and  counties),  and  the  Land 
and  Water  Conservation  Fund  (statewide  recrea- 
tion plans).  Title  VII  of  the  Housing  and  Ur- 
ban Development  Act  requires  communities  to  have 
a  comprehensive  plan  in  order  to  qualify  for  the  now 
lavish  funds. 

Coordination  is  a  major  concern  at  the  top  levels 
of  the  Federal  structure  itself.  The  Bureau  of  Out- 
door Recreation  of  the  Department  of  the  Interior 
is  charged  with  overseeing  the  outdoor  recreation 
activities  of  all  agencies  and  deciding  recreation  policy 
at  a  national  level.  Its  instrument  is  the  Recreation 
Advisory  Council,  made  up  of  the  Secretaries  of  the 
Interior,  Agriculture,  Defense,  Health  Education  and 
Welfare,  Housing  and  Urban  Development,  and  Com- 
merce. A  similar  group,  the  Water  Resources  Council 
has  been  mandated  by  the  Water  Resources  Plan- 
ning Act  of  1965. 

Expansion  of  areas  of  concern  to  government  ac- 
tion is  an  obvious  second  trend  in  the  new  acts.  Air 
and  water  pollution  are  the  subjects  of  at  least  three 

(Continued  on  page  2) 


CONSERVATION-tcont'd) 

major  acts.  The  Highway  Beautification  Act  and  the 
Urban  Beautification  Section  of  the  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  Act  make  the  aesthetics  of  our 
environment  a   matter  of  national   concern. 

Perhaps  the  most  important  of  all  these  new 
areas  of  concern  is  the  expansion  of  concepts  of  open 
space  acquisition  and  control  in  urban  situations  to 
meet  the  needs  of  population  growth.  In  the  past  our 
parks  and  preserves  have  been  established  predom- 
inantly on  undeveloped  land.  Developed  land  has 
been  considered  too  costly  and  too  important  eco- 
nomically to  take  for  open  space  uses.  Now,  however, 
there  are  programs  to  promote  open  space  acquisition 
in  cities  by  providing  larger  Federal  shares  of  the  cost 
and  by  extending  coverage  of  costs  from  acquisition 
through  development.  Project  70,  the  Land  and  Water 
Conservation  Fund  and  the  Open  Space  Land  Pro- 
gram are  programs  in  this  area. 

A  major  effort  is  also  going  into  improving  the 
techniques  of  acquiring  or  protecting  land  for  uses 
beyond  parks  and  recreation.  Government  ownership 
is  felt  not  to  be  an  ideal  solution  in  a  great  many 
cases;  the  emphasis  now  is  upon  maintaining  private 
ownership  while  putting  restrictions  upon  the  land, 
preserving  it  by  limiting  development  upon  it.  Some 
local  governments  have  already  decided  to  use  such 
methods.  In  Montgomery  County,  Lower  Salford 
Township  for  some  time,  and  Whitemarsh  Township 
just  recently,  have  instituted  flood-plain  ordinances. 
Other  techniques  include  preferential  assessment,  re- 
strictive easements  and  special  subdivision  regula- 
tions. House  Bills  1633  and  1634,  hopelessly  stalled  in 
the  Pennsylvania  Senate,  would  enable  the  state  to 
preserve  the  rapidly  decreasing  open  lands  by  em- 
ploying some  of  the  above  mentioned  techniques, 
perhaps  the  most  important  tools  we  will  have  to 
ameliorate  our  environment  in  years  to  come. 

A  third  noticeable  trend  is  that  participation  in 
the  total  attack  on  environmental  ills  occurs  now 
on  all  government  levels.  States,  counties  and  muni- 
cipalities, more  and  more  are  taking  action  toward 
comprehensive  open  space  programs  and  regional 
planning.  Pennsylvania  with  Project  70,  New  Jersey 
with  the  Green  Acres  Program,  are  offering  assis- 
tance with  land  acquisition.  The  Pennsylvania  Agri- 
cultural Extension  Service  promotes  comprehensive 
plans  in  rural  areas.  Bucks  County  has  a  Park  Com- 
mission which  plans  for  and  acquires  land.  Montgom- 


MEMBERS'  EVENING  -  February  8 

Ernesta  D.  Ballard 

Indoor  Gardening 

Supper  6  p.m. ;   Program   7.30  p.m. 


JOHN  G.  WILLIAMS  ELECTED  PRESIDENT 

At  its  January  meeting,  the  PHS  Council  elected 
John  G.  Williams  President  of  the  Society.  Mr.  Wil- 
liams is  a  partner  in  the  law  firm  of  Drinker,  Biddle 
and  Reath.  He  is  a  life  member  of  the  Society,  having 
served  on  the  Executive  Council  since  1955.  He  was 
elected  Assistant  Treasurer  in  1957  and  since  1960 
has  been  Treasurer  of  the  Society.  Among  other 
activities,  Mr.  Williams  is  Chairman  of  the  Hospital 
Survey  Committee  and  is  Vice  President  of  the  Zoo- 
logical Society  of  Philadelphia.  The  Society's  Distin- 
guished Garden  Award  was  presented  to  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Williams  in  March  1965  for  the  wealth  of  plant 
material  grown  in  their  garden  at  Gladwyne,  Penn- 
sylvania. 

Also  elected  as  officers  were  Mrs.  Henry  W. 
Breyer,  Jr.,  Mrs.  Leon  Sunstein,  Jr.  and  Mr.  George 
R.  Clark.  Mrs.  Breyer  will  serve  as  Vice  President, 
Mrs.  Sunstein  as  Secretary  and  Mr.  Clark  as  Treas- 
urer. 


ery  County  offers  a  County  Open  Space  Grant-in-Aid 
Program  for  open  space  acquisition.  Many  muni- 
cipalities have  taken  it  upon  themselves  to  make  com- 
prehensive plans,  acquire  park  and  recreation  lands, 
to  preserve  historic  sites.  The  new  Federal  acts  are 
significant  because  they  enormously  enhance  the 
power  and  scope  of  such  local  programs. 

Legislation  and  programs  mentioned  above  are 
probably  equalled  in  quantity  by  those  not  mentioned. 
A  notable  array  of  agencies  are  involved  in  preserving 
or  improving  our  environment.  Most  of  them  offer 
services,  many  offer  funds.  The  ordinary  citizen,  seek- 
ing action  on  environmental  problems,  faces  two 
facts.  First,  the  funds  for  action  in  all  these  programs 
must  come  through  public  agencies,  township,  county, 
state ;  second,  because  these  agencies  have  so  many 
projects  to  choose  from,  each  project  should  be  pre- 
pared with  professional  counsel.  However,  there  is 
a  vital  arena  for  the  citizen  in  the  initiation  of  pro- 
jects and  promotion  of  specific  aims  in  open  space, 
conservation,  beautification  and  the  like.  Local  of- 
ficials may  be  put  on  their  mettle  by  being  asked  to 
explain  their  views  on  open  space  issues  to  local 
groups  before  elections.  A  garden  club,  equipping  it- 
self with  the  proper  background  information  before- 
hand, could  invite  a  Town  Commissioner  to  a  meet- 
ing, ask  him  to  explain  what  is  being  done  about 
recreation,  open  space  zoning  or  comprehensive  plan- 
ning. 

Well-informed  interest  and  vigorous  pursuit  of 
goals  has  moved  many  an  apathetic  official,  started 
many  program.  The  new  programs  do  not  depend  only 
upon  experts  and  dedicated  professionals.  It  is  we 
the  people  who  breathe  them  into  life. 


GARDEN  VISITS  -  FEBRUARY  6 

As  reported  in  the  January  NEWS,  Sunday  Feb- 
ruary 6  will  be  INDOOR  GARDENING  VISITS 
DAY. 

The  contestants  in  the  PHS  Home  Green-House 
Competition  will  be  hosts.  They  are  listed  below.  In 
addition,  the  greenhouses  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  D. 
Widener  in  Chestnut  Hill,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  Ward 
Hinkson  in  Media,  Mr.  Tristram  C.  Colket  in  Bryn 
Mawr,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frederic  L.  Ballard  in  Chest- 
nut Hill  will  be  open  to  members  and  their  guests. 

The  greenhouses  will  be  open  from  2  to  5  p.m. 
Travel  directions  will  be  sent  on  request  but  cannot 
be  given  on  the  telephone.  Members  may  bring  guests 
and  will  be  asked  to  pay  $2.00  guest  fee.  No  bus  will 
be  provided. 


PHS  Home  Greenhouse  Competition  Entries 

Mrs.  Ingersoll  Benson,  Penllyn,  Pa. 

Mrs.  George  E.  DeCoursey,  Paoli,  Pa. 

Mrs.  W.  R.  Mackinney,  Media,  Pa. 

Mrs.  John   Andrew   Meyer,  Jenkintown,   Pa. 

Mrs.  Robert  E.  Montgomery,  New  Hope,  Pa. 

Mrs.  Paul  L.  Salzberg,  Wilmington,  Del. 

Mrs.  Albert  C.  Stark,  Wayne,  Pa. 

Mrs.  Charles  R.  Wood,  II  and  Mrs.  Ross  L.  Campbell, 
Blue  Bell,  Pa. 


DR.  WISTER  HONORED  BY  RHS 

The  1966  Daffodil  and  Tulip  Yearbook  of  the 
Royal  Horticultural  Society  has  been  dedicated  to 
John  Caspar  Wister,  as  "one  of  the  most  experienced 
and  best  loved  of  American  horticulturists."  This  is 
the  first  issue  of  the  yearbook  ever  dedicated  to  a 
American. 

Dr.  Wister  has  had  a  distinguished  horticultural 
career.  He  is  a  landscape  architect  by  profession  and 
engages  in  horticulture  as  a  way  of  life.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  Executive  Council  of  the  PHS  from 
1919  to  1952  and  served  as  secretary  or  vice-president 
for  most  of  those  years. 

He  is  equally  interested  and  expert  in  iris,  roses, 
daffodils,  rhododendrons,  peonies,  lilacs  and  mag- 
nolias. 

Dr.  Wister  is  Director  of  the  Arthur  Hoyt  Scott 
Horticultural  Foundation  and  Director  of  the  John 
J.  Tyler  Arboretum. 


ACTIVITIES  FOR  FEBRUARY  AND  MARCH 

AFTERNOON  AND  EVENING  TALKS 

Corsica:  Island  of  Flowers — Tuesday,  March  22,  2  p.m. 
Luia,  Lady  Forbes,  speaker. 

Lady  Forbes  has  led  a  fascinating  life.  She  has 
had  homes  in  South  Africa,  England,  Mexico,  Spain, 
Italy  and  Peru.  Members  who  heard  her  speak  here 
last  spring  were  enchanted  by  her  vivid  and  enter- 
taining lecture  on  the  wild  flowers  she  has  picked  in 
her  travels  all  over  the  world. 

Members  may  bring  guests  upon  payment  of  a 
$2.00  guest  fee. 

Trees  for  the  Delaware  Valley — Tuesday,  March  29, 
2  p.m.  Theodore  Foulk  II,  speaker. 

Mr.  Foulk  is  the  owner  and  manager  of  Blood- 
good  Nurseries  in  Springhouse,  Pa.  The  nursery  is 
the  oldest  in  the  United  States  in  continuous  opera- 
tion, and  Mr.  Foulk  represents  the  third  generation 
of  the  family  which  purchased  the  company  in  1893. 
He  is  a  member  of  the  Council  of  the  PHS,  and  is 
active  on  its  Public  Relations  and  Membership  Com- 
mittee. 


GARDEN  CLINICS 

REGISTRATION    REQUIRED 
(See  January  NEWS  for  details) 
Plant    Propagation — Tuesday    evenings,    January    25 
and  February  1,  7.00  p.m. 

Robert  E.  Brown,  Instructor. 
Miniature    Gardens    in    Terrariums — Thursday,    Feb- 
ruary 17,  1.30  p.m. 

Mrs.  H.  Eastburn  Thompson,  Instructor. 


MEMBERS'  EVENING  -  Tuesday,  March  8 

Dr.  John  M.  Fogg,  Jr.  will  be  the  speaker  at  the 
March  Members'  Evening.  His  topic  will  be  "Trees 
of  Fairmount  Park." 

Fairmount  Park,  with  its  more  than  8000  acres, 
is  one  of  the  largest  municipal  parks  in  the  world. 
In  its  relatively  undisturbed  ravines,  hollows  and  deep 
gorges  are  more  than  three  score  species  of  native 
American  trees.  Even  greater  is  the  number  of  exotic 
or  introduced  trees  from  Europe  and  Asia.  Dr.  Fogg's 
talk  will  offer  a  splendid  opportunity  for  the  student 
of  trees  to  learn  something  of  the  rich  resources  of 
this  unique  open  space  which  still  survives  in  the 
eastern  megaloplis. 


The  library  will  not  be  open  Tuesday  even- 
ing, February  22  (Washington's  Birthday)  or 
Tuesday  evening,  March  15  (Spring  Flower 
Show). 
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1966  DAFFODIL  SHOW 

The  Society  will  present  the  1966  Northeast  Re- 
gional Daffodil  Show  on  Friday  and  Saturday  April 
22  and  23  in  cooperation  with  the  American  Daffodil 
Society.  The  show  will  be  held  in  the  Society's  build- 
ing at  325  Walnut  Street.  It  will  be  open  to  the  public 
and  will  have  educational  as  well  as  competitive 
classes.  Mrs.  Zachary  Wobensmith,  the  Chairman, 
has  appointed  a  committee  of  ten  to  take  charge  of 
the  show  management.  Mrs.  William  Hett  of  the  PHS 
staff  will  serve  as  Show  Secretary. 

The  Show  schedule,  which  follows  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society  Revised  Classification  System, 
lists  72  classes  for  single  specimens,  three  stems,  col- 
lections, miniatures  and  seedlings.  Schedules  are 
available  from  the  PHS  office.  Write  or  call  (WA  2- 
4801)  for  a  copy. 


Register  by  using  the  clip-out  coupon.  Please  enclose  check 
and  mail  to  325  Walnut  Street,  Phila.,  Pa.  19106.  Registrations 
accepted    in    the    order    received;    confirmation    by    post    card. 


RESERVATIONS 


□ 


Propagation 
Tuesdays,    January    25 
February  1 

Terrariums, 

Thursday,   February   17 

□  Participation 

□  Observation 

MEMBERS'  EVENING  BUFFET 

□  Tuesday,   February  8 

□  Tuesday,   March  8 


7.00  p.m. 


1.30  p.m. 


$6.00 


$9.75 
$2.50 

$2.50 


Name    

Street    

City  Telephone 

Enclosed   is  $ to  cover   clinics 

buffet  reservations 


NEW  BOOKS  IN  THE  LIBRARY 


American  Camellia  Society,  The  American  Camellia  Year  Book 
American  School  of  Classical  Studies.  Garden  Lore  of  Ancient 
Athens 

Atkinson,  George  F.  Mushrooms 

Bailey,   L.   H.   The   Principles  of  Fruit  Growing 

Britton,    Nathaniel   Lord.   Flora  of  Bermuda 

Brown,  Leslie.  Africa:  A  Natural  History 

Correvon,  H.  Flore  Coloriee  de  Poche 

Curtis,  Henry.  The  Beauties  of  the  Rose  2  vols. 

Dale,  Ivan  R.  Kenya  Trees  and  Shrubs 

Dunham,   R.  S.   Herbicide  Manual  for  Noncropland  Weeds 

Fawcett,  William.  Flora  of  Jamaica  Flora  of  Trindad  and 
Tobago 

Foley,   Daniel  J.   Gardening  by  the  Sea 

Graham,  Edward  H.  Legumes  for  Erosion  Control  and  Wild- 
life 

Hawkes,  Alex  D.  Guide  to  Plants  of  the  Everglades  National 
Park 

Herklots,  G.  A.  C.  Orchids 

Jacob,  Dorothy.  A  Witch's  Guide  to  Gardening 
Johnson,  Paul  D.  National  Parks  of  the  West  (Sunset  publ.) 
Kingsbury,  John   M.   Deadly  Harvest 

Knight,    Mary    G.   Abstract   and   Not-so-abstract   Flower   Ar- 
rangement 
Loudon,    Jane.    The    Ladies'    Flower-Garden    of    Ornamental 

Greenhouse  Plants 
Marble,  C.  C.  (ed.)   Birds  and  All  Nature  Vols.  1-10 
Martin,  W.  Keble.  The  Concise  British  Flora  in  Color 
Mathews,   F.   Schuyler.   Field   Book  of  Wild  Birds  and  their 

Music 
Nakajima,  Tameji    The  Art  of  the  Chrysanthemum 
N.  J.  Federation  of  Shade  Tree  Commissions.  Trees  for  N.  J. 

Streets 
Neger,  F.  W.  Die  Handelspflanzen  Deutschlands 
Oliver,  Daniel.  Flora  of  Tropical  Africa  3  vols. 
Phitos,  D.  Wild  Flowers  of  Greece 
Robinson,  G.  W.  The  Cool  Grenhouse 

Rock,  Joseph   F.  The  Indigenous  Trees  of  the  Hawaiian  Is- 
lands 
Rogers,   Walter.  Tree  Flowers  of  Forest,  Park,  and  Street 
Royal    Horticultural    Society.    The    Daffodil   and    Tulip    Year 

Book   1966 
Rupp,  H.  R.  The  Orchids  of  New  South  Wales 
Schoonover,  Shelley  E.  Handbook  of  American  Woods 
Singmaster,   Elsie.  Pennsylvania's  Susquehanna 
Step,  Edward  Wayside  and  Woodland  Blossoms 
Teals,    Edwin  Way.  Wandering  through  Winter 
Tresidder,  Mary  Curry,  The  Trees  of  Yosemite 
Twanley,  Louisa  Anne.  Our  Wild  Flowers 
U.   S.   Department  of  Agriculture.  The  American  Outdoors 
U.  S.   Department  of  Interior.  Quest  for  Quality 
Vilmorin-Andrieux  &   Cie.   Les  Meilleurs  Bles 
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1966  SPRING  FLOWER  SHOW 


March  is  Flower  Show  time  all  around  the 
Country — in  New  York,  Chicago,  Washington,  Boston 
and  Philadelphia.  PHS  members  can  take  special  pride 
in  Philadelphia's  show  this  year.  Over  1000  of  them 
are  working  on  it  in  one  capacity  or  another,  and  the 
Society  is  its  sole  sponsor. 

Preparations  have  been  going  on  for  months. 
Planning  began  last  May  when  the  President  and 
the  Executive  Council  made  the  basic  decision  that 
the  Society  would  hold  a  spring  flower  show  despite 
the  fact  that  the  usual  site,  the  main  exhibit  hall  at  the 
Philadelphia  Civic  Center,  was  being  reconstructed 
and  would  not  be  available. 

The  next  step  was  to  choose  a  location.  Last 
year's  experience  had  proved  the  First  Troop  Armory 
to  be  too  small.  After  a  canvas  of  available  sites,  the 
Society  selected  the  Center  Building  and  the  area 
underneath  Convention  Hall  at  the  Civic  Center. 
While  the  twelve  to  fourteen  foot  ceilings  in  these 
buildings  do  not  lend  themselves  to  the  tall  trees 
and  high  waterfalls  which  have  characterized  past 
shows  in  the  main  exhibit  hall,  the  areas  chosen  offer 
all  the  facilities  necessary  for  a  flower  show,  plus  the 
cooperation  of  the  Civic  Center's  experienced  staff. 
What  this  show  may  lack  in  extravaganzas,  it  will 
make  up  in  information  for  the  gardener. 

After  selection  of  a  site  came  committee  appoint- 
ments and  the  engagement  of  James  P.  McCarvill 
as  show  manager.  In  the  next  few  weeks  the  expand- 
ing organization  worked  out  a  budget,  drew  up  sched- 
ules for  the  competitive  classes,  made  arrangements 
with  the  principal  exhibitors  and  decided  upon  a 
show  theme:  NATURAL  BEAUTY  IN  TOWN 
AND  COUNTRY.  Plans  were  made  for  a  subscription 
dinner  and  special  preview.  Informative  articles  were 
obtained  for  an  illustrated  program  of  the  show  with 
more  than  30  pages  of  advertisements.  All  this  took 
many  hours  on  the  part  of  the  Flower  Show  Commit- 
tee, its  sub-committees,  and   the  staff. 

All  the  committee  work  in  the  world  will  not, 
however,  bring  plants  into  bloom  during  the  second 


week  in  March.   This   has   to   be  done   by   individual 
gardeners  and  horticulturists. 

A  generation  ago,  the  Flower  Show  leaned  heavily 
on  the  skill  of  men  employed  in  large  nurseries  and 
private  estates,  both  of  which  were  generally  equipped 
with  extensive  greenhouses.  Today  the  Society  is  still 
counting  on  these  growers  for  the  main  attractions  of 
the  show,  but  the  amount  of  greenhouse  space  on 
private  estates  and  in  commercial  establishments  di- 
minishes every  year.  More  and  more,  nurserymen  are 
obtaining  their  lining  out  stock  from  propagation 
specialists,  and  the  number  of  PHS  members  with 
large  greenhouses  and  full  time  gardeners  can  be 
counted  on  the  fingers  on  two  hands. 

In  the  face  of  these  developments,  the  Flower 
Show  Committee  must  rely  on  an  ever  increasing 
number  of  members  with  small  greenhouses  to  supply 
the  bloom  for  the  show.  Instead  of  one  grower  pro- 
viding a  display  of  25  pots  of  Narcissus,  Duke  of 
Windsor  or  Hyacinth  Oranje  Boven,  25  PHS  members 
will  exhibit  one  specimen  of  each  variety  in  a  com- 
petitive class.  Instead  of  a  $10,000  central  feature 
from  a  single  source,  the  PHS  will  greet  show  visitors 
with  a  garden  of  lavender  and  yellow  tulips  represent- 
ing the  combined  work  of  a  score  of  members,  both 
amateur  and  professional.  The  effect  will  be  no  less 
beautiful ;  and  there  will  be  the  added  satisfaction 
that  accompanies  a  group  effort. 

The  plan  for  the  central  feature  was  made  by 
landscape  architect  Joan  Taylor.  It  calls  for  more 
than  3000  tulips,  flowering  trees  and  a  cascading  floral 
display.  Lights  and  ribbons  will  add  to  a  Maypole 
effect. 

The  tulips,  which  will  be  the  crux  of  this  dis- 
play, were  ordered  in  early  September  to  assure  de- 
livery of  top-flight  bulbs  from  Dutch  growers.  The 
committee  selected  'Bellona',  a  single  early  variety, 
and  'Insurpassable',  a  Darwin,  and  gave  the  order  to 
an  experienced  bulb  grower  to  supply,  force  and  de- 
liver the  tulips  in  bud  on  March  11,  1966. 

(Continued  on  page  2) 


Spring  Flower  Show— (contd) 

In  mid-October  the  grower  planted  the  tulips, 
fifteen  to  a  flat.  Then  he  buried  them  in  the  ground 
and  covered  them  with  two  or  three  inches  of  sand 
and  a  mulch  of  salt  marsh  hay.  Because  of  the  lack 
of  rain  in  the  fall,  he  watered  them  regularly  from 
October  to  mid-January. 

Sometime  between  February  1st  and  15th  the 
grower  dug  up  the  tulip  flats  and  brought  them  into 
a  cool  (50°)  greenhouse.  At  this  stage  there  is  no 
substitute  for  experience  in  the  art  of  forcing.  The 
grower  constantly  observes  the  development  of  his 
material  and  adjusts  the  growing  conditions  by  add- 
ing or  removing  shade  or  raising  or  lowering  the 
temperature  so  as  to  have  the  tulips  just  right  on  the 
opening  day. 

Amateurs  will  be  following  much  the  same  rou- 
tine in  their  houses  and  greenhouses.  Again,  experi- 
ence and  horticultural  knowledge  are  essential.  One 
of  our  regular  prize-winners  has  developed  a  technique 
for  holding  pots  of  bulbs  on  the  brink  of  blooming 
for  days  at  a  time  in  a  cool  garage  window,  but  less 
skillful  operators  will  do  well  to  force  four  or  five 
bulbs  for  every  one  they  plan  to  display.  The  novice 
grower  who  forces  a  single  pot  and  gets  it  into  bloom 
on  the  appointed  day  is  lucky. 

The  Pennsylvania  Nurserymen's  Association  is 
contributing  one  of  the  major  exhibits  in  the  show — 
a  large  terrace  garden  demonstrating  the  benefits  of 
good  planning  and  planting.  Eight  of  its  members 
will  also  construct  separate  gardens,  all  of  which 
will  contain  large  amounts  of  forced  material.  Herbert 
Bieberfeld,  the  PNA  representative  on  the  Flower 
Show  Committee,  has  supplied  the  following  infor- 
mation as  to  how  these  displays  are  accomplished : 

Preparation  began  in  September,  fully  six  months 
before  the  show  opens.  By  that  time  the  flower  show 
management  had  established  the  floor  plan  and  as- 
signed each  exhibitor  his  space.  On  the  basis  of  the 
space  allotted  to  them,  the  nurserymen  then  drew 
plans  for  their  exhibits  and  made  tentative  decisions 
as  to  plant  material. 

By  October  15,  the  exhibitors  bought  and  potted 
the  necessary  bulbs.  Some  nurserymen,  like  our  tulip 
grower,  bury  the  bulbs  in  the  ground.  Some  have 
special  cold  storage  rooms  where  a  constant  40°  tem- 
perature can  be  maintained. 

In  November  the  nurserymen  dug  all  the  trees 
and  shrubs  that  might  possibly  be  used  in  the  show, 
wrapped  their  balls  in  burlap  and  heeled  them  in  the 
ground  in  a  protected  place.  Evergreens,  in  particular, 
had  to  be  stored  out  of  the  wind  and  strong  sun  or 
their  leaves  would  brown.  Ivy,  pachysandra,  vinca 
minor  and  similar  ground  covers,  as  well  as  peren- 
nials, were  also  dug  and  planted  in  pots  or  flats, 
ready  for  forcing  later  on.  Most  growers  put  small 
plants  like  these  in  a  cold  frame. 

When  all  the  plant  material  was  assembled,  the 
nurserymen  went  to  work  on  their  staging — fences, 
flagstones,  bricks,  waterworks,  buildings  and  the  like. 
By    January   6th,    with  just    nine    weeks    left    before 


show  time,  they  began  to  count  the  days,  praying  that 
most  of  them  would  be  sunny.  Clouds,  rain  and  snow 
can  have  disastrous  effects  on  the  production  of  forced 
bloom.  Heat  helps  to  speed  the  flowering  process,  but 
bright  sunlight  is  the  real  essential  for  which  there 
is  no  substitute.  Beyond  this  point,  there  are  no  fixed 
rules.  Indeed,  there  is  virtually  no  written  informa- 
tion about  forcing  plants  for  a  spring  show.  The  ex- 
perience of  countless  exhibitors  over  many  years  is 
the  only  reliable  guide. 

As  a  general  rule,  dogwoods  and  rhododendron 
take  the  longest  time  to  break  dormancy  and  resume 
growth.  They  are  brought  into  a  cool  greenhouse 
five  or  six  weeks  before  the  show.  Azaleas,  pieris, 
lilac,  flowering  crabapples,  and  Japanese  cherries  are 
brought  in  about  four  weeks  before  show  time.  As 
the  plants  begin  to  come  into  bloom,  the  temperature 
has  to  be  lowered  to  keep  them  in  good  condition. 

Beginning  five  days  before  the  opening,  the  plant 
material,  staging,  and  trade  exhibits  will  be  moved 
into  the  exhibition  space — all  according  to  a  carefully 
worked  out  schedule  set  up  by  the  show  secretary 
and  traffic  manager,  Evelyn  Hett.  Amateurs,  profes- 
sionals, trade  exhibitors,  will  all  receive  detailed  in- 
structions as  to  how  to  reach  their  locations  and  in- 
formation about  the  facilities  and  services  which  will 
be  provided  for  them.  In  the  five  day  period  the  drab 
exhibition  space  will  be  transformed  into  a  vista  of 
spring.   Another  flower  show  will  be  ready  to  open. 


TO  GET  TO  THE  FLOWER  SHOW 

Listed  below  are  parking  facilities  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  Philadelphia  Civic  Center  and  bus  routes  ser- 
vicing the  area. 
Parking: 

River  Field,  which  can  be  reached  only  from  the 
University  Avenue  exit  of  the  Schuylkill  Expressway; 
Philadelphia  Civic  Center  south  parking  lot;  Phil- 
adelphia Civic  Center  north  parking  lot;  University 
of  Pennsylvania  parking  lot  on  Convention  Avenue; 
University  of  Pennsylvania  parking  lot  at  S.E.  corner 
33rd  and  Chestnut;  University  of  Pennsylvania  park- 
ing lot  at  32nd  and  Walnut;  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania Palestra  parking  lot  at  east  side  33rd  Street 
below  Walnut ;  PRR  lot  east  of  30th  Street,  northside 
of  Arch;  PRR  lot  31st  and  J.  F.  Kennedy  Blvd;  Eglin 
lot,  30th  and  Market;  Food  Fair  lot,  3175  J.  F.  Ken- 
nedy Blvd. 
Bus  Routes : 

Bus  40  (44th  and  Parkside— Front  and  Lombard) 
and  Bus  42  (61st  and  Pine-Front  and  Chestnut)  both 
stop  at  34th  and  Spruce,  one  block  from  Flower  Show 
entrance. 

D-l  is  a  10c  shuttle  running  between  the  Civic 
Center  and  30th  Street  Station.  Route  D  bus  goes 
out  Walnut  Street  and  in  Chestnut  Street. 


The  library 

will  not  be  open  on  Tues 

Jay  evening, 

March  15. 

The  staff  will 

all  be  at  the 

1966 

Spring 

Flower  Show. 

GARDEN  CAMP  TO  START  IN  JUNE 

The  first  session  of  the  Harriet  H.  Kaufmann 
Garden  Camp  of  the  Pennsylvania  Horticultural  So- 
ciety will  begin  in  June  of  this  year.  The  camp  has 
been  made  possible  by  the  interest  of  the  late  Eugene 
Kaufmann,  who  set  up  a  fund  in  memory  of  his 
mother,  ^  lover  of  gardens  and  children.  Mr.  Kauf- 
mann's  untimely  death  prevented  his  having  the  pleas- 
ure of  seeing  the  camp  in  operation. 

The  object  of  the  camp  is  to  help  children  de- 
velop an  interest  in  horticulture  and  an  understand- 
ing of  plant  growth.  It  will  provide  them  with  a 
foundation  for  future  study  and  leisure  time  activity, 
will  help  them  to  understand  the  world  around  them, 
and  will  make  them  more  valuable  citizens  of  the 
communities  in  which  they  will  live  as  adults. 

The  camp,  which  will  be  in  session  three  half- 
days  a  week  and  a  full  fourth  day  on  alternate  weeks, 
is  the  first  of  its  kind  in  the  Delaware  Valley.  Twenty- 
four  children  in  the  Junior  High  School  age  group 
will  be  accepted  for  the  full  eleven  week  session. 
Each  camper  will  have  responsibility  for  a  garden 
area  of  400  to  500  square  feet.  There  will  also  be  field 
trips  and  instruction  from  specialists  in  various 
horticultural  fields. 

An  Advisory  Committee  has  been  formed  and 
has  met  several  times.  Serving  on  this  committee  are 
Mrs.  James  Bush-Brown,  Mrs.  William  Wharton 
Smith,  Mr.  William  H.  White,  Mr.  Sol  Pollan  and 
Mr.  John  Emerson.  David  Boorse  of  Woxall, 
Penna.  will  join  the  staff  on  June  15  as  Camp  Direc- 
tor. Mr.  Boorse  is  a  science  teacher  at  the  Delaware 
County  Christian  School  and  an  amateur  gardener 
with  a  considerable  amount  of  gardening  experience. 

Details  and  camp  application  blanks  are  avail- 
able from  the  office.  The  Society  hopes  that  some  of 
the  campers   will  be  from   PHS  families. 


W.  ATLEE  BURPEE,  JR. 

1 895- 1 966 

President 

Philadelphia  Flower  Show,    1940-1966 

Executive  Council 

Pennsylvania  Horticultural  Society,    1925-1966 


TOURS  AND  FIELD  TRIPS 

International    Flower    Show,    New    York,     Monday 
March  7. 

A  bus  will  leave  Suburban  Station  Building,  John 
F.  Kennedy  Boulevard  entrance  at  9:00  a.m.  for  an 
all  day  trip  to  the  New  York  Flower  Show,  return- 
ing to  the  same  location  by  6:00  p.m.  Reservations, 
accompanied  by  a  check,  must  be  received  by  Thurs- 
day, March  3.  Fee,  including  ticket  to  the  show :  $9.00. 
Non-members  $12.00. 


FREE  PROGRAMS  AT  THE  FLOWER  SHOW 

A  total  of  49  films,  lectures  and  short  talks  will 
be  presented  at  the  Flower  Show.  They  will  take 
place  in  an  auditorium  on  the  show  floor  adjacent  to 
the  exhibition  space.  Admission  will  be  included  free 
with  admission  to  the  show. 

The  program  includes  lectures  (at  2.00  each  day) 
by  prominent  horticulturists,  shorter  talks  by  mem- 
bers of  the  staff  of  the  Pennsylvania  State  University 
Extension  Service,  and  motion  picture  films  on  sub- 
jects of  special  interest  to  gardeners.  Members  may 
call  the  office  WA  2-4801  for  additional  information 
about  any  particular  program. 


Saturday 

11:00  a.m. 
12:00  noon 

2.00  p.m. 

4:30  p.m. 

5:30  p.m. 

6:0.0  p.m. 

6:30  p.m. 

7:00  p.m. 

Sunday 
2:00  p.m. 
4:00  p.m. 
5:00  p.m. 
5:30  p.m. 
6:00  p.m. 

Monday 
11:00  a.m. 
12:00  noon 
2:00  p.m. 

4:00  p.m. 

5:00  p.m. 

5:30  p.m. 

6:00  p.m. 

6:30  p.m. 

7:30  p.m. 

Tuesday 

11:00  a.m. 

12:00  noon 

2:00  p.m. 

4:00  p.m. 
5:00  p.m. 
5:30  p.m. 
6:00  p.m. 
6:30  p.m. 


Talk:     SPRING   LAWN    CARE 

Film:     THE   COLONIAL    NATURALIST 

Lecture:     PROPAGATION— Rov    J.    Kersev 


Talk 
Film 
Film 
Film 
Film 


FERTILIZING  AND    LIMING 
LEARNING    ABOUT    GARDENING 
THE  MYTHS  AND  THE  PARALLELS 
ARRANGING    FLOWERS 
ISLAND    OF   GREEN 


Lecture:     BONSAI — Robert    E.    Montgomery 
Talk:     SPRING  LAWN  CARE 
Film:     LEARNING    ABOUT    GARDENING 
Film:  THE  MYTHS  AND  THE  PARALLELS 
Film:     THE    COLONIAL    NATURALIST 


Talk:     ORNAMENTAL  INSECT  CONTROLS 
Film:     THE   COLONIAL    NATURALIST 
Lecture:     FLOWER     ARRANGING     FOR 
PLEASURE^Anne    Wertsner    Wood 
Talk:     MAINTENANCE   OF   SHRUBS 
Film:     LEARNING  ABOUT   GARDENING 
Film:  THE  MYTHS  AND  THE  PARALLELS 
Film:     ARRANGING   FLOWERS 
Film:     ISLAND  OF  GREEN 
Talk:     SPRING  LAWN  CARE 


Talk:     HOME   FRUIT  CULTURE 

Film:     THE   COLONIAL   NATURALIST 

Lecture:     INDOOR   GARDENING— Ernesta  D. 

Ballard 
Talk:     DISEASES    OF   ORNAMENTALS 
Film:     LEARNING  ABOUT  GARDENING 
Film:  THE  MYTHS  AND  THE  PARALLELS 
Film:     ARRANGING  FLOWERS 
Film:     THE  WONDERFUL  WORLD  OF  IN- 
SECTS 
ORNAMENTAL   SHRUBS 


4:00  p.m. 

Talk 

5:00  p.m. 

Film 

5:30  p.m. 

Film 

6:00  p.m. 

Film 

6:30  p.m. 

Film 

7:00  p.m.     Talk 

Wednesday 

11:00  a.m.    Talk:     YOUR   HOME   GREENHOUSE 
12:00  noon  Film:     THE   COLONIAL   NATURALIST 
2.00  p.m.     Lecture:     ROSES — Richard  Thomson 
GRASS   SUBSTITUTES 
LEARNING  ABOUT   GARDENING 
THE  MYTHS  AND  THE  PARALLELS 
ARRANGING  FLOWERS 
THE  WONDERFUL  WORLD  OF  IN- 
SECTS 
7:00  p.m.     Talk:     FERTILIZING   AND   LIMING 

Thursday 

11:00  a.m.     Talk:   ORNAMENTAL  AND  TURF  INSECTS 
12:00  noon  Film:     THE   COLONIAL    NATURALIST 
2:00  p.m.     Lecture:.    FLOWER     ARRANGING— Mrs.     H. 

Greger 
4:00  p.m.     Talk:     LAWN  WEED  CONTROL 
5:00  p.m.     Film:     LEARNING  ABOUT  GARDENING 
5:30  p.m.     Film:  THE  MYTHS  AND  THE  PARALLELS 
6:00  p.m.     Film:     ARRANGING  FLOWERS 
6:30  p.m.     Film:     THE  WONDERFUL  WORLD  OF  IN- 

SECTS 
7:00  p.m.    Talk:     TURF  DISEASES 
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ACTIVITIES  FOR  AAARCH  AND  APRIL 

AFTERNOON   TALKS 

Members,   no  charge — Non-members  $2.00 

Corsica;  Island  of  Flowers — Tuesday,  March  22,  2.00 
p.m.  Luia,  Lady  Forbes,  speaker.  (See  February 
NEWS) 

Trees  for  the  Delaware  Valley — Tuesday,  March  29, 
2.00  p.m.  Theodore  Foulk  II,  speaker.  (See  February 
NEWS) 

The  New  Jersey  Pine  Barrens  —  Tuesday,  April  5, 
2.00  p.m.  Elizabeth  M.  Woodford,  speaker. 

Mrs.  Woodford  lives  in  the  Barrens.  She  has  a 
vast  knowledge  of  the  plants  and  creatures  that  in- 
habit this  unusual  area. 

Chrysanthemum  Culture  —  Tuesday,  April  19,  2.00 
p.m.  Mrs.  George  Stott,  speaker. 

How  to  grow  specimen  potted  chrysanthemums 
and  exhibition  size  blooms  will  be  the  subject  of  this 
program.  Mrs.  Stott  is  Delaware  Valley's  expert  in 
chrysanthemum  growing.  She  won,  among  many 
other  prizes,  the  coveted  Sweepstakes  Award  at  the 
1965   Eastern  Chrysanthemum  Show. 

Chrysanthemum  Culture — Tuesday  evening,  April  26, 
8.00  p.m.  Charles  Becker,  Jr.  speaker. 

Mr.  Becker  has  served  as  a  judge,  exhibitor  and 
chairman  of  many  chrysanthemum  shows.  He  has 
taught  and  lectured  extensively. 


GARDEN  CLINICS 

REGISTRATION    REQUIRED 

Dividing    Perennials — Tuesday,    April   27,    1.30    p.m. 

The  clink  will  consist  of  a  comprehensive  demon- 
stration and  discussion  on  dividing  and  replanting  all 
kinds  of  perennials. 

June  M.  Vail,  Instructor. 


MEMBERS7  EVENING -Tuesday,  April   12 

The  subject  for  the  evening  will  be  ORGANIC 
GARDENING.  It  will  be  presented  in  a  round-table 
discussion  between  Mrs.  William  T.  Reed,  an  amateur 
gardener  of  Sabot,  Virginia  and  Hans  Zutter,  Head 
of  the  Vegetable  Department,  Ambler  Campus  of 
Temple  University.  Barbara  H.  Emerson,  Research 
Associate  at  Amchem  Products,  Inc.  and  President 
of  the  Garden  Writers  Association  of  America  will  be 
the  moderator. 


MEMBERS' 

EVENING - 

-March 

8 

Dr. 

John   M.  Fogg 

Jr. 

"Trees 

of  Fairmount 

Park" 

Supper  6 

p.m ;  Program 

7.30  p.m. 

Register  by  using  the  clip-out  coupon.  Please  enclose  check 
and  mail  to  325  Walnut  Street,  Phila.,  Pa.  19106.  Registrations 
accepted    in    the    order    received;    confirmation    by    post    card. 


RESERVATIONS 


D 


□ 


New    York    Flower    Show 
Monday,    March   7 

Dividing     Perennials 
Tuesday,   April  27 

MEMBERS'  EVENING  BUFFET 

Tuesday,   March   8 


9.00  a.m.        $9.00 
non-members  $12.00 

1.30  p.m.         $2.00 
$2.50 

n     Tuesday,  April    12 


Name 


Street 


City  Telephone 

Enclosed    is  $ to  cover   


...clinics 

buffet  reservations 

...bus  reservations 
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325  WALNUT  STREET,   PHILADELPHIA,   PA.   19106 


SPRING       IS       HERE 


April  is  the  month  when  even  the  most  torpid 
gardener  springs  into  action.  Nurseries  are  bulging 
with  trees  and  shrubs  to  be  planted.  Garden  centers 
and  hardware  stores  offer  a  bewildering  variety  of 
seeds,  fertilizers,  insecticides  and  gadgets.  And  all 
around  us  nature  goes  about  her  business  of  trans- 
forming the  dreary  remnants  of  winter  into  the  won- 
derland of  spring. 

With  so  much  to  be  done  and  so  many  sources 
of  advice,  the  members  of  the  PHS  will  scarcely  look 
to  the  NEWS  for  suggestions  on  the  usual  spring 
routine.  However,  there  are  two  fields  of  activity  in 
which  a  word  of  comment  is  in  order. 

Lawn  Care 

Spring  is  not  the  time  to  put  in  a  new  lawn,  and 
seed  sown  at  this  time  seldom  produces  satisfactory 
results.  One  reason  is  that  the  best  temperatures  for 
germinating  bluegrass  and  fescues  are  54°  at  night 
and  90°  in  the  daytime,  a  combination  which  rarely 
prevails  in  April.  Also,  spring  is  the  season  when 
many  annual  weed  seeds  germinate.  They  sprout  and 
grow  faster  than  the  desirable  grasses  and  pre-empt 
the  available  moisture  and  nutrients,  choking  and 
starving  the  lawn  seedlings  in  the  process. 

But,  if  April  is  not  the  month  to  seed  the  lawn, 
it  is  the  month  to  feed.  The  important  ingredient  is 
nitrogen.  A  quality  lawn  of  Merion  bluegrass  will 
need  at  least  six  pounds  of  nitrogen  per  thousand 
square  feet  in  a  year,  of  which  at  least  one  pound 
should  be  applied  between  March  15  and  April  15. 
Lawns  which  are  predominantly  creeping  fescue  need 
two  pounds  of  nitrogen  per  thousand  square  feet  a 
year  —  a  quarter  to  a  half  pound  in  the  spring. 

It  does  not  matter  what  form  the  nitrogen  is  in 
as  long  as  you  use  it  according  to  the  manufacturer's 
recommendation.  The  fast  acting  inorganics  are  the 
cheapest  to  buy,  but  they  leach  out  of  the  soil  much 
faster  than  slowly  -available  organics  and  the  new 
ureaform  types.  In  April,  when  the  ground  is  still 
cold  and  there  is  plenty  of  moisture  in  the  soil,  the 
Society  recommends  the  use  of  a  quick-acting  inor- 
ganic fertilizer  especially  prepared  for  lawns  with  a 
ratio  of  about  two  parts  of  nitrogen   to  one  part  of 


the  other  ingredients   (10-6-4).     Later  in  the  season, 
when  the  soil  is  warmer,  organics  and  ureaforms  are 
to  be  preferred. 
Compost 

Organic  matter  is  an  essential  component  of  the 
soil  in  garden  beds;  it  increases  water-holding  capa- 
city and  facilitates  the  circulation  of  air,  which  is 
needed  by  roots  as  well  as  by  leaves.  Unfortunately, 
organic  matter  is  not  permanent.  During  the  warm 
summer  months,  soil  bacteria  break  it  down  into 
simpler  compounds  which  lack  the  desirable  spongy 
quality,  and  so,  the  organic  matter  must  be  replaced. 
Nature  does  this  every  autumn  through  the  medium 
of  falling  leaves.  Gardeners  generally  do  it  in  the 
spring  through  the  medium  of  their  compost  pile. 

Compost  is  decayed  organic  matter  —  manure, 
leafmold,  peat,  garden  debris  —  mixed  with  soil.  The 
classic  directions  for  making  compost  call  for  alter- 
nate layers  of  field  sod  and  manure,  each  about  6" 
thick,  piled  to  about  4'  in  height.  Such  a  pile  requires 
about  one  year  for  decomposition  before  it  can  be 
chopped  down,  mixed  thoroughly,  and  used.  The 
average  gardener,  who  has  neither  sod  nor  manure 
at  his  disposal,  can  nevertheless  make  a  good  compost 
pile  from  weeds  and  grass  clippings,  adding  an  inch 
or  two  of  soil  every  6"  of  such  material.  The  soil 
introduces  the  bacteria  which  will  feed  on  the  weeds 
and  clippings  and  thus  break  them  down.  It  is  im- 
portant to  keep  the  sides  of  the  pile  as  nearly  vertical 
as  possible  and  to  form  a  concave  top  which  will  fun- 
nel rain  into  the  interior. 

Compost  piles  with  a  large  proportion  of  stems 
and  heavy  roots  generally  take  two  years  to  break 
down.  At  the  end  of  the  first  year  turn  the  pile, 
mixing  and  wetting  it  well.  As  you  rebuild  it,  add 
lime  and  5-10-5  fertilizer  alternately  every  6  or  8 
inches  at  the  rate  of  one  4"  flower  potful  for  a  3' 
x  4'  x  4'  pile.  Let  the  pile  sit  for  another  season 
and  it  should  be  ready  to  use. 

Your  compost  pile  is  now  good  garden  loam. 
Use  it  to  replace  poor  soil  in  garden  or  vegetable 
beds,  for  making  potting  soil,  and  for  filling  in  around 
the  roots  of  newly  transplanted  trees  and  shrubs. 


DISTINGUISHED  ACHIEVEMENT  AWARD 
PRESENTED  TO  LOIS  WOODWARD  PAUL 

The  Society's  highest  award  was  presented  to 
Lois  Woodward  Paul  at  the  Spring  Flower  Show 
Preview  Dinner  on  March  11.  Mrs.  Paul,  who  is  well- 
known  to  thousands  of  Delaware  Valley  gardeners, 
is  Supervisor  of  Education  in  charge  of  the  Short 
Course  Program  and  Horticultural  Information  at 
Longwood  Gardens.  She  is  a  graduate  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania School  of  Horticulture  for  Women  (now  a 
division  of  Temple  University).  She  attended  the 
Cambridge  School  of  Architecture  and  Landscape 
Architecture  at  Smith  College  and  has  taught  and 
lectured  extensively. 

The  Citation  accompanying  the  Distinguished 
Achievement  Award  read  as  follows: 

"This  award  is  presented  to  you  for  your  dedica- 
tion to  education  in  horticulture  and  garden  design ; 
for  your  ability  to  persuade  and  help  those  with  prac- 
tical gardening  skills  to  share  their  knowledge  in  the 
classroom ;  for  your  own  good  taste  and  high  stand- 
ards in  teaching;  for  the  new  visions  you  have  given 
to  young  and  old  in  the  creation  and  enjoyment  of 
beauty." 


MRS.  DECOURSEY  WINS  GREENHOUSE 
COMPETITION 

Mrs.  George  E.  DeCoursey's  home  greenhouse 
placed  first  in  the  Society's  first  annual  greenhouse 
competition,  which  was  judged  in  February.  Second 
place  went  to  Mrs.  Charles  R.  Wood  II  and  Mrs. 
Ross  L.  Campbell  of  Blue  Bell  who  manage  a  green- 
house together,  and  Mrs.  W.  R.  Mackinney  of  Media 
was  third. 

The  greenhouses  were  judged  for  the  attractive- 
ness of  their  display  and  the  health  and  vigour  of 
the  plant  material.  The  judges  commented  that  all 
eight  contestants  were  outstanding  and  that  their 
greenhouses    were    well    worth   visiting. 


DAFFODIL  SHOW 


The  1966  Northeast  Regional  Daffodil  Show  will 
be  held  in  the  Society's  headquarters  on  Friday  and 
Saturday  April  22  and  23.  The  committee  headed  by 
Mrs.  Zachary  Wobensmith  has  the  cooperation  and 
support  of  the  American  Daffodil  Society. 

The  Show  schedule,  which  follows  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society  Revised  Classification  System, 
lists  72  classes  for  single  specimens,  three  stems,  col- 
lections, miniatures  and  seedlings. 

The  show  will  be  open  from  1 :00  to  8 :00  on 
Friday  and  from  12:00  to  5:00  on  Saturday.  The 
public   is  invited ;   there    is  no   entrance   fee. 


SOCIETY  TOURS  TO  SPAIN  AND  JAPAN 

The  Society's  Garden  Tour  of  Spain  and  Portugal 
will  leave  Philadelphia  Monday,  April  25  and  return 
Monday,  May  16.  Visits  to  some  twenty  private  gar- 
dens are  included  in  the  specially  planned  itinerary, 
which  offers  a  unique  opportunity  to  travelers  with 
an  interest  in  plants  and  gardens.  Frances  E.  God- 
shalk  of  the  PHS  staff  will  accompany  the  tour  which 
will  be  conducted  by  James  Caffery,  a  landscape 
architect  residing  in   Spain. 

The  Japanese  Tour  will  leave  on  Monday,  Oc- 
tober 10  and  return  Tuesday,  November  9.  Mr.  Robert 
Montgomery  of  New  Hope,  President  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania Bonsai  Society,  will   be  the  tour  conductor. 

Included  in  the  itinerary  are  the  three  National 
Gardens  at  Takamatsu,  Okayama  and  Kana- 
zawa ;  the  great  October  Festival  of  Life  in  Kyoto; 
the  Hirahata  Chrysanthemum  Doll  Show ;  special  ex- 
cursions to  the  Omiya  Bonsai  Village  and  a  boat  trip 
on  the  inland  sea.  A  detailed  itinerary  is  available  on 
request. 


BONSAI  SHOW 


The  Pennsylvania  Bonsai  Society  will  again  co- 
operate with  the  PHS  in  staging  the  Fifth  Annual 
Bonsai  Show  in  Philadelphia.  The  Show  will  be  held 
in  the  Society's  headquarters  building  and  garden 
on  Saturday,  April  30  and  Sunday  May  1  and  will 
include  plants  from  the  collections  of  the  area's  most 
expert  growers. 

IRIS  SHOW 

The  Delaware  Valley  Iris  Society  and  the  PHS 
will  jointly  sponsor  a  one  day  Iris  Show,  Saturday, 
May  21  in  the  Society  building  at  325  Walnut  Street. 
The  Show  will  be  open  to  the  public  from  noon  to 
8.00  p.m. 

Members  of  the  Society  who  have  exhibited  in  for- 
mer iris  shows  will  receive  this  year's  schedule;  others 
may  obtain  a  copy  by  writing  or  calling  the  office 
WA  2-4801. 


Suggested  by  the  Librarian  for  April  Reading 

Aul,   Henry   B.   How  to  Build   Garden  Structures 
Bush-Brown,  James  and  Louise.  America's   Garden  Book 
Garleton,    R.     Milton.    Your    Lawn — How    to    Make    It    and 

Keep  It 
Cumming,  R.  W.  and  Lee,  Robt.  E.  Contemporary  Perennials 
Easey,   Ben.   Practical   Organic   Gardening 
*Farrington,    Edward    I.    Gardener's   Almanac 
Foley,  Daniel  J.  Ground  Covers  for  Easier  Gardening 
Free,   Montague.   Plant  Propagation  in  Pictures 
Grasby,   Nancy.  Imaginative  Small  Gardens 
Korbobo,  Raymond.  Complete  Home  Landscaping  and  Garden 

Clinic 
Lees,   Carlton   B.   Budget  Landscaping 
Perkins,    Harold    O.     Espaliers    and    Vines    for    the    Home 

Gardener 
Pirone,   Pascal  P.   Diseases  and   Pests  of   Ornamental   Plants 
Rockwell,    Frederick    F.    Complete    Guide   to   Successful    Gar- 
dening 
Schenk,   George.   Rock   Gardens   (Sunset   Publication) 
Taylor,  Norman.   Encyclopedia  of  Gardening 
Westcott,  Cynthia.  A  Gardener's  Bug  Book 
Wyman,   Donald.   Shrubs  and  Vines  for  American  Gardens 
Wyman,  Donald.  Trees  for  American  Gardens 
*With    the   exception   of    Farrington's    book   all   of    the   above 
may    be    purchased    through    the    Pennsylvania    Horticultural 
Society's  Library.  Any  may  be  borrowed. 


ACTIVITIES  FOR  APRIL  AND  MAY 


MEMBERS'  EVENING -April   12 

ROUND  TABLE  ON  ORGANIC  GARDENING 

Cocktails  and  Supper  6.00  p.m. 
Program   7.30  p.m. 


MEMBERS'  EVENING -Tuesday,  May   10 

The  subject  for  the  evening  will  be  FARMING 
IN  SPACE.  Mr.  Fred  Thomae  of  General  Electric's 
Missile  and  Space  Division  will  be  the  speaker.  He 
will  discuss  the  effects  of  outer  space  on  all  forms 
of  plant  life. 

As  usual,  cocktails  will  be  served  at  6.00  p.m. 
and  a  simple  buffet  supper  at  6.45  p.m.  The  program 
will  begin  at  7.30  p.m. 


JAPANESE  FLOWER  ARRANGER 
TO  SPEAK  APRIL  21 

Meikof  Kasuya,  one  of  Japan's  foremost  masters 
and  founder  of  the  Ichiyo  School  of  Floral  Art  will 
give  a  lecture  and  demonstration  in  the  Rose  Room 
of  the  Bellevue  Stratford  on  Thursday,  April  21.  The 
event  is  being  sponsored  by  the  Pennsylvania  Horti- 
cultural Society  and  the  Philadelphia  Chapter  of  Ike- 
bana  International  and  will  be  preceded  by  a  sub- 
scription lunch.  Invitations  have  been  mailed  to  all 
members. 

Mr.  Kasuya  will  create  arrangements  in  at  least 
ten  different  styles,  and  will  explain  his  unique  teach- 
ing method.  He  will  do  modern  Japanese  flower  ar- 
rangements specifically  conceived  for  Western  houses. 


.  .  .  For  Pain  of  the  Teeth 

Weak  and  decaying  teeth  are  first  to  be  punc- 
tured with  the  tooth  of  a  corpse.  Then  the  root 
of  a  tall  shrub  named  teonochtli  is  to  be  crushed 
and  burnt  with  a  stag's  horn,  these  precious 
stones  yztacquetzallitztli,  chichiltic  tapachtli,  and  a 
little  of  roughly-ground  flour  is  to  be  heated  with 
salt.  All  these  are  to  be  wrapped  in  a  cloth  and 
pressed  a  few  times  on  the  teeth,  especially  on 
those  that  show  damage  from  decay  or  the  un- 
pleasantness of  pain.  Finally,  white  incense  and 
the  kind  of  salve  we  call  xochiocotzotl  are  to  be 
burnt  on  embers,  and  a  thick  wad  of  cotton  is  to 
be  filled  with  the  fumes  and  then  be  put  fre- 
quently against  the  cheek,  or  rather  is  to  be  tied 
on,  which  is  better. 

—  The    Badianus   Manuscript,   An    Aztec    Herbal 
of  1552  translated  by  Emily   Walcott  Emmart. 


AFTERNOON  AND  EVENING  TALKS 

MEMBERS,  NO  CHARGE 
NON-MEMBERS  $2.00 

Corsica;  Land  of  Flowers — Tuesday,  March  22,  2.00 

p.m.   Luia,  Lady   Forbes,   speaker.   CANCELLED. 

Trees  for  the  Delaware  Valley — Tuesday,  March  29, 

2.00  p.m.  Theodore  Foulk  II,  speaker. 

The    New    Jersey    Pine    Barrens — Tuesday,    April    5, 

2.00  p.m.  Elizabeth  M.  Woodford,  speaker. 

Chrysanthemum     Culture — Tuesday,    April     19,    2.00 

p.m.  Mrs.  George  Stott,  speaker. 

Chrysanthemum  Culture — Tuesday  evening,  April  26, 

8.00  p.m.  Charles  Becker,  Jr.,  speaker. 

CLINICS 
MEMBERS  ONLY-REGISTRATION  REQUIRED 

Dividing    Perennials — Tuesday,    April    27,    1.30    p.m. 

June  M.  Vail,  Instructor.  Fee  $2.00 

Chrysanthemum  Culture — Tuesday,  May  24,  2.00  p.m. 

Techniques  for  growing  award  winning  chrysan- 
themums will  be  covered  in  this  clinic  which  will  be 
held  at  331  N.  Lansdowne  Avenue,  Lansdowne,  the 
home  of  the  instructor,  Mrs.  George  W.  Stott.  Par- 
ticipants are  urged  to  attend  Mrs.  Stott's  lecture  on 
April  19.  Clinic  fee  :$3.00. 
Fern    Gardening — Wednesday,   May   25,    10.30   a.m. 

A  limited  number  of  participants  will  spend  a 
morning  studying  hardy  ferns  in  the  garden  of  the 
instructor,  Mrs.  Jesse  Vodges  of  Media.  Registrants 
will  be  sent  traveling  directions.   Fee:  $4.00. 

TOURS  AND  FIELD  TRIPS 
MEMBERS  ONLY-REGISTRATION  REQUIRED 
Henry  Foundation,  Gladwyne,  Penna.  Friday,  May  13. 

Mary  Gibson  (Mrs.  J.  Norman)  Henry,  President 
of  the  Henry  Foundation  for  Botanical  Research,  will 
conduct  a  tour  of  the  Rock  Garden  at  the  Foundation 
premises  in  Gladwyne  at  3.00  p.m. 

Advance  registration   is  required  and  enrollment 
is  limited.  Members  will  be  sent  directions  with  con- 
firmation of  their  registration.   Fee  $2.00. 
Pine    Barrens    of    New    Jersey — Thursday,    May    26. 
10.00   a.m.  to   3.00   p.m. 

This  excursion  to  New  Jersey's  famous  Pine  Bar- 
rens will  take  place  rain  or  shine,  and  members  who 
register  in  advance  will  be  sent  directions  for  reach- 
ing the  meeting  place  in  Marlton,  New  Jersey.  In- 
structor, Elizabeth  M.  Woodford.  Fee  $2.50. 


ARE  YOU  GETTING  MAIL  FROM  PHS? 

Please  notify  Mrs.  Miller  in  the  PHS  office  (WA 
2-4801)  if  you  move,  change  your  address  or  if 
your  present  plate  is  incorrect. 
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NEW  IN  THE  LIBRARY 

American     Orchid     Society.     Handbook     on     Orchid 

Culture 
Black,  J.  M.  Flora  of  South  Australia  (5  parts) 
Brainerd,    Ezra.    Some    Natural    Violet    Hybrids    of 

North  America 
Brainerd,  Ezra.  Violets  of  North  America 
Brownlow,  Margaret.  The  Delights  of  Herb  Growing 
Chamberlain,   Charles   Joseph.   The    Living   Cycads 
•  Coffey,  Ernestine  Sabrina.  A   Leader's   Guide  to  Na- 
ture  and   Garden  Fun 
Daly,  T.  A.  The  Wissahickon 
Dunsterville,  G.  C.  K.  Venezuelan  Orchids  Illustrated 

Vol.  3 
Frear,    Donald    E.    H.    Pesticide    Handbook-Entoma- 

1965 
Harlow,   William    M.    Fruit    Key   and    Twig   Key    to 

Trees  and  Shrubs 
Harlow,  William  M.  Trees  of  the  Eastern  and  Central 

U.   S.  and  Canada 
Kavaler,  Lucy.  Mushrooms,  Molds  and  Miracles 
Kidder,  J.  Edward,  Jr.  Japanese  Temples 
Kroh,  Patricia.   Contemporary  Table  Settings 
Krutch,  Joseph  Wood.   Herbal 
McDonald,  Elvin.  The  Complete  Book  of  Gardening 

Under  Lights 

Manning,  S.  A.  Systematic  Guide  to  Flowering  Plants 
of  the  world 

North    American    Lily    Society.    The    Lily    Yearbook, 
1965 

Royal   Horticultural   Society.   Classified   List  and   In- 
ternational  Register  of  Daffodil    Names 
Royal  Horticultural  Society.  The  Lily  Yearbook  1966 
Sanders,   David   F.   Sander's  Complete   list  of  Orchid 
Hybrids 

Turrill,  W.   B.   A  Supplement  to   Elwe's   Monograph 
of  the  Genues  Lilium 


SPRING  GARDEN  VISITS  SCHEDULED 

Members  who  have  graciously  agreed  to  open  their 
gardens  for   spring   visits   are: 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  George  C.  Henny,  Mrs.  Flagler  Harris, 
Mrs.  Francis  J.  Stokes,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Wood- 
ward   (May  8th.) 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  Ward  Hinkson   (May  14th). 
Mr.    and    Mrs.    George    A.    Arrington,    Mr.    John    A. 
Bowen,    Mr.    and    Mrs.   J.    Liddon    Pennock,    Jr.,    Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Lessing  Rosenwald  (May  15th). 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  LeB.  Homer,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
William  A.  Randall,  Mrs.  Walter  Rebmann,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Adolph  G.  Rosengarten,  Jr.   (June  5th). 

Details  and  travel  directions  will 
NEWS. 


appear  in  the  May 


Register  by  using  the  clip-out  coupon.  Please  enclose  check 
and  mad  to  325  Walnut  Street,  Phila.,  Pa.  19106.  Registrations 
accepted    in    the    order    received;    confirmation    by    post    card. 


RESERVATIONS 


□  Dividing     Perennials 
Tuesday,  April  27 

□  Chrysanthemum    Culture 
Tuesday,  May  24 

□  Culture  of  Ferns 
Wednesday,   May  25 

MEMBERS'  EVENING  BUFFET 

□  Tuesday,   March  8 

□  Tuesday,  April    12 


1.30  p.m. 

$2.00 

2.00  p.m. 

$3.00 

0.30  a.m. 

$4.00 

$2.50 
$2.50 


Name 
Street 


City  Telephone  . 


Enclosed    is   $ to 
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.buffet  reservations 


MAY.  1966 


THE   PENNSYLVANIA  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY 


VOLUME  VII,  Nc 


325  WALNUT  STREET,   PHILADELPHIA,   PA.  19106 


THOUGHTS     ON      BONSAI 


The  growing  popular  interest  in  bonsai  and  the 
imminence  of  the  fifth  annual  Philadelphia  bonsai 
show,  which  will  be  held  in  the  PHS  headquarters 
on  April  30  and  May  1,  suggest  that  a  few  words 
on  the  subject  may  be  in  order.  No  attempt  will  be 
made  to  provide  a  complete  history  or  a  full  scale 
dissertation  on  technique.  Those  will  be  found  in  the 
volumes  on  bonsai  in  the  Society's  library,  a  list  of 
which  appears  elsewhere  in  this  issue.  Rather,  this 
article  will  collect  some  observations  that  may  help 
traditional  gardeners  to  understand  this  specialized 
field  of  horticultural  endeavor. 

Appearance.  Bonsai  should  be  decorative,  and 
they  should  reflect  the  beauty  of  nature.  Some  are 
stately,  suggesting  the  perfection  of  a  tree  that  has 
grown  for  years  in  a  sheltered  place.  Others  are  young 
and  vigorous  like  a  grove  of  saplings  in  the  spring. 
Still  others,  and  perhaps  the  largest  group,  picture 
the  struggle  of  a  tree  to  survive  in  a  hostile  environ- 
ment. (Familiar  examples  in  nature  are  the  much- 
photographed  Jeffrey  pine  above  Yosemite  and  the 
Monterey  cypresses  at  Pebble  Beach.)  But  even  these 
dwarfed  and  twisted  types  should  be  pleasing  to  the 
eye.  They  should  never  be  grotesque. 

A  successful  bonsai,  like  a  successful  painting, 
is  more  than  a  replica  of  the  natural  object.  In  both, 
nature  is  reworked  by  the  artist.  An  unusually  thick 
trunk  creates  the  impression  of  age.  Exposed  roots 
and  dead,  whitened  branches  portray  struggle.  A 
straight  trunk  with  regularly  spaced  branches  mir- 
rors the  symmetry  of  the  perfect  specimen.  Such 
features  as  these  are  no  more  unrealistic  than  the  en- 
larged photographs  of  bark,  leaves  and  flowers  which 
fill  our  horticultural  magazines.  There  can  be  no  em- 
phasis without  some  exaggeration. 

Age.  Age  for  its  own  sake  is  not  one  of  the  ob- 
jects of  bonsai.  That  is,  prizes  are  not  given  for  the 
oldest  tree.  Yet  age  plays  an  important  part,  artis- 
tically and  psychologically.  The  lines  and  scars  of 
age  give  character  to  a  tree  as  to  a  person.  More- 
over, most  people,  and  particularly  the  orientals, 
stand  in  awe  of  very  old   living  things — turtles  and 


parrots  in  the  zoo,  the  Sequoias  and  Bristlecone  pines 
in  California  and  the  300-year-old  potted  trees  in  Ja- 
pan. Bonsai  growers  can  simulate  the  effects  of  age 
to  a  remarkable  degree.  Yet  there  is  no  mistaking  the 
real  thing. 

Another  fascination  of  ancient  bonsai  lies  in  con- 
templation of  the  care  that  has  gone  into  them.  Vis- 
itors to  the  Philadelphia  Museum  exhibition  of  art 
treasures  from  Japan  marvelled  at  the  devotion  that 
has  preserved  the  fragile  scrolls  and  screens.  A  cen- 
tury-old bonsai  is  even  more  remarkable.  A  century 
of  care  means  35,000  days  of  watering  when  a  single 
omission  might  be  fatal.  It  entails  perhaps  300  com- 
plete prunings  and  2500  rounds  of  nipping  and  pinch- 
ing buds.  In  the  course  of  100  years  the  tree  will  have 
been  repotted  and  root-pruned  at  least  75  times — 
without  being  dropped. 

Horticultural  Principles.  There  is  no  oriental 
magic  in  growing  bonsai.  The  techniques  follow  log- 
ically from  basic  horticulture.  Thus : 

(a)  A  tree  manufactures  carbohydrates  for 
growth  by  photosynthesis — which  takes  place  in  the 
leaves.  Accordingly,  the  growth  of  a  bonsai  is  re- 
tarded by  reducing  the  leaf  area,  i.e.,  pruning  and 
pinching. 

(b)  Leaves  use  water,  for  photosynthesis,  trans- 
piration and  the  circulation  of  sap.  The  water  for 
these  functions  is  taken  up  by  the  roots.  When  the 
leaf  area  is  reduced,  the  root  system  can  be  corres- 
pondingly diminished  so  that  the  plant  can  live  in  a 
shallow  pot. 

(c)  Leaves  and  roots  are  replenished  each  year 
through  the  development  of  buds.  In  a  tree  that  is 
growing  freely,  the  buds  tend  to  form  on  the  ends 
of  existing  twigs.  The  twigs  and  roots  grow  longer 
and  the  tree  grows  larger.  But  if  the  terminal  buds 
are  pinched  off,  new  buds  will  develop  below  the  cut, 
and  the  same  is  true  of  roots.  Thus  it  is  possible  to 
maintain  the  size  of  the  tree  and  its  root  ball  by 
pruning  both  the  branches  and  the  roots. 

(Cont'd  on  page  4) 


The  library  is  looking  for  a  copy  of  Arbus- 
trum  Americanum  by  Humphrey  Marshall.  This, 
or  any  other  out  of  print  gardening  or  horticul- 
tural book,  would  make  an  appropriate  and  ap- 
preciated gift  to  the  PHS. 


BUS  RESERVATION  FOR  GARDEN  VISITS 

A  bus  will  leave  from  the  Kennedy  Boulevard 
entrance  of  Suburban  Station  Building  at  1.30  p.m. 
on  Sunday,  May  8  and  at  1.00  p.m.  on  May  15.  All 
reservations  and  accompanying  payment  must  reach 
the  Society  office  by  the  preceding  Wednesday. 


SUNDAY,  JUNE  5 

GARDEN  VISITS.  Wayne  Area 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  G.  Rosengarten,  Jr.,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  William  A.  Randall,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Walter 
Rebmann,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  LeB. 
Homer.   Directions  will  appear  in  June  NEWS. 


BUS  RESERVATION  -  GARDEN  VISITS 

Sunday,  May  8  □  Sunday,   May   15  □ 

$1.50  per  person — (Guests  $2.50) 

Return  with  check  to  325  Walnut  St. 

Phila.  Pa.  19106 


Name    _ ..._ 

Address    ~ - - 

City  „ _ Telephone 

Enclosed  


MAY     GARDEN     VISITS 

Visitors  are  requested  not  to  arrive  at  any  garden  before  the  scheduled  opening  hour  and  to  leave  promptly 
at  closing  time.  The  gardens  will  be  open  regardless  of  the  weather  and  may  be  visited  in  any  order.  A  mem- 
bership card  is  your  ticket  of  admission.  Members  may  bring  up  to  three  guests  upon  payment  of  $3.00  for 
each  individual.  A  family  membership  admits  all   members  of  an  immediate  family  group. 


MAY  8,  CHESTNUT  HILL,  2.00  p.m.  to  5.00  p.m. 
Garden  No.  1.  Dr.  and  Mrs.  George  C.  Henny,  6714 
Wissahickon    Avenue,    Mt.    Airy. 

Approach  Mt.  Airy  from  Philadelphia  on  the 
Lincoln  Drive.  Turn  left  on  Wissahickon  Avenue  2.8 
miles  from  City  Line  interchange.  Go  .9  mile  to 
6714. 

Garden  No.  2.  Mrs.  Francis  J.  Stokes,  1009  Westview 
Street,  Mt.  Airy. 

From  the  Henny 's,  continue  .1  mile  to  West- 
view.  These  two  gardens  are  within  walking  distance. 
Garden  No.  3.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  H.  Woodward 
8220  Millman  Street,  Chestnut  Hill. 

Continue  west  on  Wissahickon  Avenue  to  dead 
end  and  turn  right  on  Allen  Lane.  Go  to  traffic  light 
at  McCallum  Street  and  turn  left.  Go  .5  mile  to  Mer- 
maid Lane  and  turn  right.  Go  .5  mile  and  turn  left  on 
St.  Martin's  Lane.  Go  .6  mile  and  turn  right  on  Grav- 
ers Lane.  Turn  right  again  in  .2  mile  on  Millman 
Street. 

Garden  No.  4.  Mrs.  Flagler  Harris,  8600  Seminole 
Avenue,  Chestnut  Hill. 

Continue  on  Millman  Street  to  end  of  Hartwell 
Lane  and  out  to  Seminole  Avenue.  Turn  right  on 
Seminole  and  go  .2  mile  past  Highland  Station  to 
8600  on  left. 

MAY  15,  HUNTINGDON  VALLEY  AND  JEN- 
KINTOWN,  1.30  to  5  p.m. 

Garden  No.  1.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lessing  Rosenwald,  Fox- 
chase  Road,  Jenkintown. 

Start  at  Washington  Lane  and  York  Road  (611, 
Lord  and  Taylor).  Travel  north  on  Washington  Lane 
to  traffic  light  (.3  mile)  at  Greenwood  Avenue.  Turn 


right,  go  .3  mile  to  Meetinghouse  Road  and  turn 
left.  Proceed  .3  mile  to  Foxchase  Road.  Turn  right. 

Garden  No.  2.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  Liddon  Pennock,  Jr., 
Meadowbrook. 

Return  to  Meetinghouse  Road  and  turn  right. 
Go  .3  mile  to  Fairy  Hill  Road.  Turn  left  and  go  to 
dead  end  at  Washington  Lane.  Turn  right  and  go 
.7  mile,  passing  under  railroad  bridge.  Turn  right  and 
go  .1  mile  to  Valley  Road,  then  left  in  .3  mile  at 
Washington   Lane.   Travel   .4  mile  to   the  Pennock's. 

Garden  No.  3.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  A.  Arrington, 
1151   Country   Lane,   Huntingdon   Valley. 

Continue  north  on  Washington  Lane  .8  mile. 
Turn  right  on  Welsh  Road  (Rt.  63)  and  proceed  to 
next  light  at  Bethayres,  1.4  mile.  Turn  left  onto  Hunt- 
ingdon Pike  (Rt.  232  and  continue  north  2.2  mile 
to  Spur  Road  (Methodist  Church).  Turn  left  and  pro- 
ceed .3  mile  to  Papermill  Road  and  continue  .4  mile 
to  Country  Lane.  Please  observe  parking  regulations; 
unless  you  cannot  walk,  your  car  will  be  parked  for 
you  a  short  distance  from  the  house. 

Garden  No.  4.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  A.  Bowers,  1132 
York  Road,  Abington. 

Return  to  Spur  Road,  turn  right  and  go  .3  mile. 
Turn  right  on  Huntingdon  Pike  and  go  2.2  mile  to 
Welsh  Road  (63).  Turn  right  and  proceed  .8  mile  to 
Valley  Road.  Turn  left  and  go  2.2  miles  to  traffic 
light.  Turn  right  on  Susquehanna  Road,  and  proceed 
to  traffic  light  at  York  Road  (.8  mile).  Turn  right  on 
York  Road.  The  Bower's  house  is  on  the  left  side 
of  the  road. 

Return  to  starting  point  by  turning  south  on 
York  Road  and  going  1.7  mile  to  Lord  and  Taylor. 


ACTIVITIES  FOR  MAY  AND  JUNE 


MEMBERS  ONLY-REGISTRATION  REQUIRED 

CLINICS 
Dividing    perennials — Tuesday,    April    26,    1.30    p.m. 
June  M.  Vail,  Instructor.  Fee  $2.00 

Chrysanthemum  Culture — Tuesday,  May  24,  2.00  p.m. 
Mrs.  George  W.  Stott,  Instructor.  Fee  $3.00 

Fern    Gardening1 — Wednesday,    May    25,    10.30    a.m. 
Instructor,  Mrs.  Jesse  Vodges.  Fee  $4.00. 

FIELD  TRIPS 
Henry  Foundation,   Gladwyne,  Pa.   Friday,   May   13. 

Mary  Gibson  Henry  (Mrs.  J.  Norman)  President 
of  the  Henry  Foundation  for  Botanical  Research,  will 
conduct  a  tour  of  the  gardens  at  the  Foundation  at 
3.00  p.m. 

Advance  registration  is  required  and  enrollment 
is  limited.  Members  will  be  sent  directions  with  con- 
firmation of  their  registration.  Fee  $2.00. 

Pine    Barrens    of    New    Jersey — Thursday,    May    26. 
10.00  a.m.  to  3.00  p.m. 

This  excursion  to  New  Jersey's  famous  Pine 
Barrens  will  take  place  rain  or  shine,  and  members 
who  register  in  advance  will  be  sent  directions  for 
reaching  the  meeting  place  in  Marlton,  New  Jersey. 
Instructor,  Elizabeth    M.   Woodford.    Fee   $2.50. 


Register  by  using  the  clip-out  coupon.  Please  enclose  check 
and  mail  to  325  Walnut  Street,  Phila.,  Pa.  19106.  Registrations 
accepted    in    the    order    received;    confirmation    by    post    card. 

REGISTRATIONS 

□  Dividing  Perennials  1.30  p.m.         $2.00 
Tuesday,  April  26 

□  Chrysanthemum  Culture         2.00  p.m.         $3.00 
Tuesday,  May  24 

□  Fern  Gardening  10.30  a.m.         $4.00 
Wednesday,   May  25 

D     Henry    Foundation  3.00  p.m.         $2.00 

Friday,  May  13 

□  Pine  Barrens  $2.50 
Thursday,  May  26 

MEMBERS'  EVENING  BUFFET 

□     Tuesday,   May   10 


Street    

City  Telephone 

Enclosed   is  $ to  cover   clinics 

buffet  reservation 


PLANT  EXCHANGE  -  SATURDAY,  JUNE  4 

The  annual  plant  exchange  will  be  held  on  Sat- 
urday June  4  in  the  garden  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Donald 
B.  Barrows,  1111  Barberry  Road,  Bryn  Mawr.  Bar- 
berry Road  runs  between  Mt.  Pleasant  Road  and  Con- 
shohocken  State  Road  approximately  2.5  miles  from 
Conshohocken  and  1.2  miles  from  Gladwyne.  Watch 
for   PHS  signs. 

Plants  for  the  Exchange  must  be  received  be- 
tween 9.30  and  10.30;  there  will  be  a  period  of  ap- 
proximately 15  minutes  for  final  arranging  of  ma- 
terial, and  15  minutes  for  members  to  examine  the 
material.  Exchange  will  begin  at  11.00  with  no  re- 
moval or  segregation  of  plants  permitted  before  that 
time. 

When  material  is  received  it  will  be  classified 
as  "choice"  (blue  points  awarded),  as  "being  of  merit" 
(red  points)  ;  or  as  "routine"  (yellow  points).  When 
trading  opens  blue  points  may  be  traded  for  blue 
point  material,  red  for  red,  and  yellow  for  yellow, 
only.  It  is  not  fair  for  a  member  bringing  masses  of 
voilets,  ferns  or  hosta,  to  expect  to  take  home  a  choice 
rhohodendron,  bromeliad,  or  dwarf  tree  in  exchange. 

Plants  should  be  dug  early,  and  be  well-estab- 
lished in  a  sound  container,  or  well-balled  in  burlap 
or  plastic. 

Volunteer  aides,  male  or  female,  are  needed  to 
"fetch  and  carry,"  act  as  "cashiers"  and  otherwise  as- 
sist between  9.00  and  12.00  on  the  day  of  the  ex- 
change. Interested  members  should  leave  their  names, 
addresses  and  telephone  numbers  at  the  office  of  the 
Society  by  May  15. 

Plan  now  to  participate  in  this  unusual  activity 
which  only  PHS  members  can  enjoy.  Peter  Cox  and 
Paul  Whippo,  co-chairmen  of  the  exchange,  report 
that  a  great  variety  of  plants  have  already  been 
promised.  WHAT  CAN  YOU  BRING? 


COMING  EVENTS 

SATURDAY,  APRIL  30,  SUNDAY,  MAY   1 
BONSAI  SHOW  in  PHS  Building 
Hours:  12.00  to  6.00  p.m. 

TUESDAY,  MAY   10 

MEMBERS'  EVENING 

Cocktails  and  supper,  6.00  p.m. 

Program :  FARMING  IN  SPACE,  7.30  p.m. 

TUESDAY,  MAY  10 

SPRING  PLANT  SALE  10.00  a.m.— 3.00  p.m. 
Ambler  Campus  of  Temple  University 

SATURDAY,  MAY  21 

IRIS  SHOW  in  PHS  building,  noon  to  8  p.m. 

SUNDAY,  JUNE  5 

OPEN  HOUSE  at  PHS  headquarters  in  rec- 
ognition of  Society  Hill  Week  and  completion 
of  the  18th  century  garden. 
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THOUGHTS  ON  BONSAI-(contd) 

(d)  When  the  terminal  bud  of  a  twig  is  removed, 
the  replacement  bud  develops  on  the  side,  not  on  the 
end,  and  this  changes  the  direction  of  growth.  Also, 
when  a  branch  is  held  in  one  position  for  a  long 
period  (as  the  branch  of  a  mountain  tree  is  depressed 
by  the  winter  snows,)  it  remains  in  that  position  even 
after  the  restraining  force  is  removed.  Bonsai  are 
shaped  by  the  application  of  these  two  principles. 
Careful  and  repeated  pruning  controls  the  shape  and 
size  of  the  branches  and  produces  a  network  of  fine 
twigs.  More  drastic  changes  in  direction  are  produced 
by  winding  copper  wire  in  a  spiral  around  the  branch 
and  bending  it  to  the  desired  position,  where  the  wire 
will  hold  it. 

Species  of  Trees.  Any  species  of  tree  or  woody 
shrub  can  be  grown  as  a  bonsai.  The  most  satisfac- 
tory are  those  with  small  leaves  (short  needles)  and 
a  naturally  short  distance  between  the  buds.  The 
Japanese  used  plant  material  native  to  their  islands, 
five-needle  pines,  Sargents  juniper,  trident  maples, 
cherries,  quince,  azaleas,  zelkova,  hornbeam,  and  the 
like.  Americans  can  use  the  material  to  be  found  in 
local  hills  and  nurseries.  Also,  growers  with  green- 
houses or  conservatories  can  train  subtropical  and 
tropical  species,  figs,  citrus,  gardenia,  calliandra,  Mon- 
terey cypress,  olives,  and  so  forth. 

Care.  Bonsai  are  demanding.  They  must  be  water- 
ed every  day  in  the  growing  season.  During  the  sum- 
mer most  of  them  need  protection  from  drying  winds 
and  direct  sun.  In  winter  they  should  be  shielded  from 
the  wind  and  from  abrupt  changes  in  temperature. 
A  deep,  shaded  cold  frame  where  the  pots  can  be  sunk 
into  the  ground  affords  almost  ideal  conditions. 

In  addition,  the  plants  require  root  pruning  and 
repotting  once  a  year,  a  complete  pruning  once  or 
twice  a  year,  and  frequent  pinching  during  the  active 
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growing  season.  Above  all,  they  need  attention.  The 
bonsai  grower  must  be  alert  to  notice  the  first  sign 
of  trouble. 

Growing  bonsai  is  a  hobby  for  the  dedicated  hor- 
ticulturalist.  The  techniques  can  be  learned  through 
texts  or  classes.  But  only  a  person  who  truly  loves 
plants  will  give  the  little  trees  the  care  and  attention 
they  need  in  order  to  present  an  attractive  appearance. 


BONSAI  BOOKS  IN  THE  LIBRARY 

Ballard,  Ernesta  D.    The  Art  of  Training  Plants 

Brooklyn    Botanic    Garden.     Handbook    on    Dwarfed 
Potted  Trees 

Chidamian,  Claude.  Bonsai 
Gems  of  Bonsai  and  Suiseki 
Hull,  George  Frederick.     Bonsai  for  Americans 

Ishimoto,  Tatsuo.    The  Art  of  Growing  Miniature 
Trees 

Kawamoto,  Toshio.     Bonsai-Saikei 

Kobayashi,  Norio.     Bonsai 

Koehn,  Alfred.     Notes  on  Bonsai 

McDowell,  Jack  (ed.).     Bonsai  (Sunset  publication) 

Murata,  Kenji.     Bonsai 

Nakajima,  Tameji.     The  Art  of  the  Chrysanthemum 

Newson,  Samuel  K.     A  Dwarfed  Tree  Manual  for 
Westerners 

Onuki,  Chuzo.     Bonsai 

Perry,  Lynn  R.     Bonsai 

Pipe,  Ann  Kimball.     Bonsai 

Yashiroda,  Kan.     Bonsai 

Yoshimura.  Jugi.     The  Japanese  Art  of  Miniature 
Trees  and  Landscapes 
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XVII   INTERNATIONAL   HORTICULTURAL   CONGRESS 


An  event  of  world-wide  horticultural  importance  will 
take  place  when  the  XVII  International  Horticultural  Con- 
gress convenes  at  the  University  of  Maryland  from  August 
15  to  August  20. 

Meeting  in  this  country  for  the  first  time  in  its  104- 
year  history,  the  Congress  is  planned  as  a  broad  unifying 
force,  drawing  together  scientific,  commercial,  and  amateur 
horticultural  interests,  and  individuals  and  ideas  from  the 
entire  horticultural  world  under  the  theme  The  Plant  (ge- 
netics, breeding,  plant  mechanisms),  The  Environment 
(light,  water,  nutrients,  regulators),  and  Man  (beautifica- 
tion,  economics,  engineering,  food  supply). 

International  Horticultural  Congresses  are  sponsored 
by  the  International  Society  for  Horticultural  Science  and 
have  been  held  at  approximately  five-year  intervals  in  vari- 
ous European  countries,  most  recently  in  Belgium  in  1962. 
The  XVII  Congress  was  invited  to  the  United  States  of 
America  by  the  American  Society  for  Horticultural  Sci- 
ence, the  American  Horticultural  Society,  and  other  groups. 
To  develop  a  great  horticultural  gathering,  the  Congress 
will  be  held  at  the  time  of  the  American  Institute  of  Bio- 
logical Sciences  (an  organization  of  42  affiliated  scientific 
biological  societies),  and  will  be  integrated  with  the  pro- 
grams of  the  A.S.H.S.,  A.H.S,  A.I.B.S.,  and  I.S.H.S. 

The  University  of  Maryland  is  particularly  convenient 
for  such  a  comprehensive  gathering,  being  contiguous  to 
Washington,  D.C.,  and  the  U.S. DA.  Research  Center  at 
Beltsville,  as  well  as  near  many  horticultural  scientific 
establishments  and  universities,  and  horticultural  industries 
of  many  kinds,  and  having  modern  facilities  to  house,  feed, 
and  otherwise  accommodate  the  thousands  of  scientists  who 
are  expected  to  attend  from  all  over  the  world. 

The  first  Congresses  were  fruit  exhibits,  with  attendant 
discussion  groups.  Later,  vegetable  crops  were  included, 
then  ornamentals.  There  has  been  an  increasing  amount  of 
specialization  and  splintering  within  horticulture,  and  in 
the  XVII  Congress  an  attempt  is  being  made  to  weave  to- 
gether the  commodity  and  the  science  groups  by  means  of 
a  program  emphasizing  basic  research. 


Each  morning  there  will  be  a  plenary  session  with  a 
keynote  speaker  to  establish  the  general  theme  for  the  day. 
That  of  the  opening  session  is  Human  population  and  the 
quality  of  living.  The  next  day,  Dr.  James  Bonner  of  the 
California  Institute  of  Technology  will  discuss  the  new 
genetics  and  the  control  of  genes.  On  Wednesday  morning 
the  theme  will  be  Flowering  by  Dr.  S.  J.  Wellensiek  of  the 
Netherlands.  Thursday,  Dr.  P.  H.  Kitschenreuter  of  the 
National  Meteorological  Service  will  present  the  modern 
and  scientific  approach  to  weather,  and  on  Friday  a  high 
government  official  will  speak  on  The  horticultural  indus- 
try and  its  significance  in  the  world  today. 

The  plenary  sessions  will  be  followed  by  four  concur- 
rent colloquia  with  three  invitational  speakers  for  each  one 
to  break  the  day's  theme  into  more  specific  areas.  Twenty- 
two  in  all,  they  will  deal  with  such  topics  as  Chemical  con- 
trol of  growth,  flowering,  fruiting,  and  senescence,  Viruses 
of  horticultural  plants,  Carbon  dioxide  and  plant  growth, 
Adapting  machinery  to  plants,  Propagation  at  the  cellular 
and  tissue  level,  Crop  geography  and  adaptation,  Extending 
the  life  of  horticultural  products,  Plant  nutrition,  Photo- 
biology,  Tropical  and  subtropical  horticulture,  Horticultural 
economics,  and  Nomenclature  and  registration  of  cultivars. 

Each  afternoon  there  will  be  several  concurrent  ses- 
sions of  twelve  15-minute  contributed  papers  dealing  with 
more  specific  aspects  of  horticulture  such  as  Dormancy  and 
winter  hardiness,  Rootstocks  and  propagation,  Vegetable 
breeding  for  disease  resistance,  Weed  control,  and  Proc- 
essing of  horticultural  crops. 

The  National  Amateur  Horticulture  Program  colloquium 
is  scheduled  for  Thursday  under  the  chairmanship  of  Dr. 
Donald  Wyman  of  the  Arnold  Arboretum.  Leslie  Laking 
(Director,  Royal  Botanic  Garden,  Hamilton,  Canada)  will 
speak  on  "Activities  of  horticultural  societies  in  Canada" ; 
Dr.  H.  Bryan  Rycroft  (Director,  National  Botanic  Gar- 
dens, Kirstenbosch,  Cape  Province,  South  Africa)  on  "Hor- 
ticulture of  indigenous  plants  in  South  Africa,"  E.  E.  Kemp 
(Curator,  Royal  Botanic  Garden,  Edinburgh,  Scotland) 
on  "Recent  developments  in  plant  exhibition  houses  in 


European  botanic  gardens,"  and  Patrick  M.  Synge  (Edi- 
tor, Royal  Horticultural  Society,  London,  England)  on 
"Communication  of  horticultural  information  between  sci- 
entists and  amateurs." 

In  the  afternoon,  the  several  papers  to  be  presented 
include  Operation  of  an  energetic  garden  center  by  Ashley 
C.  Norcross  (Director,  The  Garden  Center  of  Cleveland, 
Ohio),  Therapy  through  horticulture  by  Dr.  Donald  P. 
Watson  (University  of  Hawaii),  Guilding  the  home  gar- 
dener by  Frank  Knight  (Director,  Royal  Horticultural  So- 
ciety Gardens,  Wisley,  England),  and  Control  of  indis- 
criminate and  misleading  advertising  by  John  Patek. 

The  session  on  Education  scheduled  for  the  same  after- 
noon will  be  composed  of  three  groups  of  papers — seven 
on  vocational  training  (at  the  New  York  Botanical  Garden, 
in  Canada,  Los  Angeles,  Switzerland,  the  Netherlands, 
Germany,  and  at  Kew) — six  on  university  undergraduate 
curriculum  (at  California  Polytechnic  Institute,  at  Uni- 
versity of  Nottingham,  and  at  Purdue  University,  and 
methods  at  Cornell  University,  at  Michigan  State  Univer- 
sity, and  at  University  of  California)  and  three  on  post- 
graduate education  (filling  the  needs  in  New  York,  in 
Michigan,  and  in  California). 

Housing  and  meals  in  the  University  Residence  Halls 
will  afford  valuable  opportunities  for  social  and  profes- 
sional communication  with  Congress  members,  and  are 
amazingly  economical.  Facilities  are  also  available  at  sev- 
eral nearby  motels.  The  Congress  registration  fee  is  $20; 
for  those  who  wish  to  contribute  beyond  this,  four  cate- 
gories have  been  designated.  The  PHS  is  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal sponsors.  Further  details  and  registration  forms  are 
available  from  the  Secretariat,  Center  of  Adult  Education, 
University  of  Maryland,  College  Park,  Maryland  20742. 

In  the  words  of  Dr.  H.  B.  Tukey,  President  of  the 
XVII  International  Horticultural  Congress,  "If  you  be- 
lieve in  horticulture  and  its  contribution  to  industry  and 
to  society  ...  if  you  are  interested  in  research,  both  basic 
and  applied  as  it  concerns  horticulture  ...  if  you  are  inter- 
ested in  the  future  of  horticulture,  and  in  shaping  the  great 
giant  which  it  is  ...  if  you  are  interested  in  young  people 
and  graduate  students  from  all  around  the  world  and  in- 
terested in  helping  to  provide  them  a  forum  where  they  can 
meet  and  present  results  of  research  and  experiences,  then 
you  are  interested  in  this  Congress." 


NEW  MEMBERSHIP  SECRETARY  APPOINTED 

Mrs.  Richard  Heintzelmann  has  joined  the  staff  as 
membership  secretary  and  receptionist.  She  replaces  Mrs. 
Edward  Miller  who  has  left  in  order  to  pursue  further  her 
education  in  horticulture  and  botany. 

Mrs.  Heinztelmann  needs  your  help  to  do  her  job 
well.  Please  notify  her  at  WA  2-4801  if  you  move,  change 
your  address  or  if  your  present  plate  is  incorrect.  Do  not 
send  this  information  to  HORTICULTURE. 


GARDEN  VISIT— SUNDAY,  JUNE  5 

The  gardens  will  be  open  between  2  and  5  p.m.  and 
may  be  visited  in  any  order.  Guest  fee  is  $3.00.  (Up  to  three 
guests  only,  please.)  Bus  reservation  on  page  3. 

Garden  No.  1.  Mrs.  Walter  Rebmann,  1116  Barberry 
Road,  Bryn  Mawr. 

Start  at  junction  of  Montgomery  and  Morris  Avenue 
which  is  in  Bryn  Mawr  on  the  north  side  of  Pa.  R.R.  sta- 
tion. Go  north  on  Morris  Avenue  1.5  mi.  to  Harrington 
Road :  turn  right,  go  to  Mt.  Pleasant  Road ;  turn  left,  go 
.4  mi.  to  Barberry  Road;  turn  right,  go  .2  mi.  to  Mrs.  , 
Rebmann's  on  left.  ( Park  on  road. ) 

Garden  No.  2.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  A.  Randall,  613 
Maplewood  Avenue,  Wayne. 

Return  to  Mt.  Pleasant  Road;  turn  right,  go  .6  mi. 
to  Spring  Mill  Road;  turn  left  (south  on  Rt.  320),  go  3.4 
mi.  to  Conestoga  Road;  turn  right  at  light;  go  1.5  mi.  to 
Maplewood  Avenue ;  turn  left,  go  .7  mi. 

Garden  No.  3.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  LeB.  Homer,  227 
Atlee  Road,  Wayne. 

Heading  west,  turn  immediately  right  on  Atlee  Road ; 
go  .3  mi.  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Homer's.  (You  can  walk  be- 
tween the  two  places.) 

Garden  No.  4.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Adolph  G.  Rosengarten, 
Jr.,  753  Brooke  Road,  Wayne. 

Return  to  Maplewood  Road,  turn  right  (west)  and 
go  .5  mi.  to  Valley  Forge  Road.  Turn  left,  pass  Old  St. 
David's  Church  and  go  to  dead  end.  Turn  left,  go  .2  mi. 
and  then  north  on  Rte.  252  (Brooke  Road)  for  .9  mi.  to 
#753  on  the  right.  On  leaving,  turn  right  to  return  to 
Conestoga  Road,  1.1  mi. 


Alternate  Route 

To  see  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Rosengarten's  garden  first  in- 
stead of  last,  travel  west  from  Philadelphia  on  Lancaster 
Avenue  (Rte.  30)  past  Villanova  University  to  Sproul 
Road  (Rte.  320).  Turn  left.  At  Conestoga  Road  (Rte. 
301;  traffic  light)  turn  right.  Go  1.3  mi.  to  Brooke  Road 
(Rte.  252),  turn  left.  Go  1.1  mi. 

On  leaving  the  Rosengarten's,  turn  left  on  Brooke 
Road.  Go  south  on  Rte.  252  for  .9  mi.  to  a  fork.  Take  right 
hand  fork  and  then  first  right,  Valley  Forge  Road,  pass 
church.  Take  first  right  on  Maplewood  Avenue.  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Randall  live  at  613. 

See  directions  above  for  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Homer's  place. 

On  leaving  this  area  return  to  Rte.  320;  turn  left, 
continue  on  320  across  Lancaster  Pike  and  Montgomery 
Ave.  for  3.5  mi.  to  Mt.  Pleasant  Road.  Turn  right,  go  .6  mi. 
to  Barberry  Road.  Turn  left  to  Mrs.  Rebmann's  garden. 


ENTRY  FORM  FOR  CHALLENGE  CLASSES 

i 

Clip  and  mail  to  PHS,  325  Walnut  St. 

Philadelphia 

,  Pa.  19106 

□  Pansy  seedlings  and  flat 

□  Primula  seedlings,  pots,  and  flat 

□  English  daisy  seedlings  and  flat 

□  Begonia  for  novice  class 

$2.00 
$2.00 
$2.00 
$1.00 

Address           ...  _  ._ .            - 

Phone - Amount  enclosed 

BUS  RESERVATIONS  FOR  GARDEN  VISITS,  JUNE  5 

A  bus  will  leave  from  the  Kennedy  Boulevard  entrance  of  the 
Suburban  Station  Building  at  1:30  p.m.  All  reservations  and  accom- 
panying payment  must  reach  the  Society  office  by  Wednesday, 
June  1. 


Bus  Reservation — Sunday,  June  5.  Return  with 
check  to  325  Walnut  Street,  Phila.,  Penna.  19106. 
$1.50  per  person. 

Name 

Address 

Phone Enclosed 


1967  SPRING  FLOWER  SHOW  —  HORTICULTURAL  CLASSES 

The  popularity  and  success  of  the  1966  Spring  Flower  Show  has  encouraged  the  Society  to  sponsor  again  a  major 
show  in  the  Philadelphia  Civic  Center  in  the  same  location  that  was  used  in  1966.  Show  dates  will  be  March  12  through  19. 
PHS  members  will  be  pleased  to  know  that  the  competitive  horticultural  classes  in  which  88  exhibitors  provided  421  entries 
far  outshown  any  seen  in  other  major  shows. 

A  brief  outline  of  next  year's  classes  appears  below.  Details  will  be  spelled  out  in  the  show  schedule  which  all  members 
will  receive  in  September.  Some  unimportant  changes  may  be  made  then. 


BULBS :  (To  be  forced  and  shown  in  8"  bulb  pans.) 

Narcissus :  Trumpet  'Golden  Harvest' ;  Large-Cup 
'Brunswick'  and  'Dick  Wellband' ;  Small-Cup  'Chung- 
king' ;  Triandrus  'Silver  Chimes' ;  Tazetta  'Cragford.' 
Hyacinth:  'L'Innocence,'  'Prince  Henry'  and  'Cote 
D'Azur.'  Tulip :  Kaujmanniana  and  'Mr.  Van  de 
Hoes.'  Crocus:  'Remembrance'  (6"  bulb  pan).  Lily: 
Mid-Century  hybrid  'Enchantment'   (6"  pot). 

HANGING  BASKETS:  (In  container  8" or  larger.) 
Flowering  plant(s)  and  foliage  plant(s). 

PEGBOARD  CLASS:  (Plant  and  container  10"  or  less 
in  width. ) 

Ferns,  succulents,  foliage  and  flowering  plants. 

BONSAI: 

Evergreen  and  deciduous  over  15"  high  including 
container;  evergreen  and  deciduous  with  vertical 
dimension,  including  container,  over  6"  but  not  ex- 
ceeding 15";  bonsai  suitable   for  indoor  culture. 

MINIATURES: 

Orchid,  total  height  of  plant  and  container  6"  or  less, 
excluding  inflorescence;  geranium,  total  height  of 
plant  and  container  not  to  exceed  8";  bonsai,  largest 
dimension,  including  container,  not  to  exceed  6". 

COLLECTIONS: 

Orchid  collection,  two  or  more  kinds  arranged 
for  effect,  (ferns  and  foliage  plants  may  be  used)  ; 
Window  greenhouse,  a  group  of  plants  suitable  for 
a  cool  window  greenhouse ;  Window  box  to  be 
planted  and  arranged  for  effect  with  compatible  plant 
material,  (box  supplied)  ;  Window-sill  collection, 


a  group  of  plants  suitable  for  a  sunny  OR  for  a  shady 
window  garden  arranged  for  effect ;  Alpine  garden, 
containing  three  or  more  plant  species,  largest  dimen- 
sion not  to  exceed  2',  (plants  need  not  be  grown  by 
exhibitor)  :  Two  plants  in  separate  containers  grown 
as  a  pair;  Miniature  landscape  or  garden,  con- 
taining three  or  more  species,  largest  dimension  not 
to  exceed  2j4',  (plants  need  not  be  grown  by  exhibi- 
tor) ;  Three  indoor  plants  in  4"  pots;  Horticul- 
turist's collection,  a  group  of  plants  belonging  to  the 
same  genus.  Plant  (s)  for  terrace  decoration,  in  a 
single  container  not  to  exceed  3'  in  any  dimension, 
(plants  need  not  be  grown  by  exhibitor)  ;  Succulent 
garden,  to  be  planted  in  a  container,  the  largest  di- 
mension of  which  must  not  exceed  18";  Terrarium, 
not  to  exceed  2'  in  any  dimension. 

SPECIMEN  PLANTS:  (In  containers  12"  or  less.) 

Espalier,  a  pot  grown  woody  plant,  trained  on  a 
portable  frame  or  trellis,  space  allowed  3'  x  4' ; 
Bromeliad  in  bloom;  Fern;  Begonia;  Herb; 
Azalea;  Gesneriad;  Orchid;  Flowering  plant; 
Standard  (woody  plant);  Indoor  foliage  plant; 
Vine  or  climber  trained  on  a  form;  Forced  her- 
baceous perennial;  Ivy  or  other  plant  material 
trained  on  a  three  dimensional  form,  not  to  exceed  3' 
in  width,  (animal,  bird  or  living  form  AND  other 
than  living  form). 

CHALLENGE    CLASSES:    Materials   and  containers 
provided  to  exhibitors  in  September.  Entry  fees. 

Pansies  to  be  displayed  in  flat ;  Primulas,  9  plants  in 
3"  pots ;  English  daisies  to  be  displayed  in  flat ; 
Begonia,  novice  class,  open  to  those  who  have  never 
won  an  award  in  this  show. 
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ACTIVITIES  FOR  JUNE  AND  JULY 

PLANT  EXCHANGE— Saturday,  June  4  at  111  Bar- 
berry Road,  Bryn  Mawr.  9:30-12.  (See  May  News.) 

GARDEN  VISITS— Sunday,  June  5,  Wayne  area. 

OPEN  HOUSE— Sunday,  June  5,  PHS  headquarters 
in  recognition  of  Society  Hill  Week  and  completion  of  the 
18th  century  garden.  1  to  6  p.m. 

JAPAN  TOUR  EVENING— Tuesday,  June  7,  8  p.m. 
Mr.  Robert  E.  Montgomery,  Tour  conductor  for  the  So- 
ciety's forth-coming  trip  to  Japan  and  Mrs.  Hilda  M. 
Howell  of  Penn  Center  Travel,  Inc.,  will  be  at  Society 
headquarters  to  discuss  the  tour.  A  number  of  members 
have  already  made  their  reservations  and  will  also  be  on 
hand  that  evening.  Other  interested  members  are  cordially 
invited  to  join  them. 

PINE  BARRENS  FIELD  TRIP— Thursday,  June  9, 
10  a.m.  to  3  p.m.  Conducted  by  June  M.  Vail.  Details  sup- 
plied on  receipt  of  registration. 

1966  LILY  SHOW— Saturday,  June  25,  Sunday,  June 
26.  PHS  headquarters. 

OPENING  DAY  OF  THE  HARRIET  H.  KAUF- 

MANN  GARDEN  CAMP.  Monday,  June  27. 

GARDEN  CLINIC — Perennials  and  biennials  from 
seed.  Wednesday,  July  6,  10.30  a.m.  Martha  L.  Garra, 
instructor.  Fee  $4.00.   (Registration  required.) 


The  library  will  not  be  open  on  Tuesday 
evenings  during  June,  July  and  August. 


1966  LILY  SHOW 

The  Mid-Atlantic  Regional  Lily  Group  will  hold  its 
annual  show  in  the  PHS  building  on  Saturday  and  Sunday, 
June  25  and  26.  The  Society  is  sponsoring  the  show  and 
will  assist  in  staging,  publicity,  and  the  scheduling  of  the 
classes  in  the  flower  arrangement  division. 

Over  45  competitive  classes  are  planned  in  the  horti- 
cultural division.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Happich  will  stage 
an  educational  exhibit  demonstrating  lily  culture  and  propa- 
gation. There  will  also  be  commercial  exhibits  by  Jan  de 
Graaff,  Fairyland  Lily  Gardens,  Rex  Bulb  Farm,  and 
Kline's  of  Oregon. 

Richard  W.  Lighty  is  the  show  chairman,  and  Evelyn 
Hett  of  the  PHS  staff  is  the  show  secretary.  Show  hours 
will  be  1  to  6  on  Saturday  and  12  to  5  on  Sunday.  The 
educational  and  commercial  exhibits  will  remain  in  place 
through  June  29. 


Register  by  using  the  clip-out  coupon.  Please  enclose  check 
and  mail  to  325  Walnut  Street,  Phila.,  Pa.  19106.  Registrations 
accepted    in    the    order    received;    confirmation    by    post    card. 


□  Perennials  •  biennials 

Wednesday,  July  6 

□  Pine    Barrens    

Thursday,  June  9 


.$4.00 


.$1.50 


Name.. 


Telephone- 


Enclosed.. 
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PRIZE      WINNING      CYCLAMEN      CULTURE 


Visitors  to  the  1966  Spring  Flower  Show  mar- 
veled at  the  florists'  cyclamen  (Cyclamen  indicum) 
exhibited  in  the  competitive  horticultural  section  by 
Mrs.  Thomas  Fisher  Jr.,  a  member  of  the  Four  Coun- 
ties Garden  Club. 

Mrs.  Fisher  acquired  this  plant  in  October  1963. 
She  grew  it  through  that  winter  in  her  small,  cool 
(55°)  greenhouse,  applying  fish  emulsion  fertilizer 
every  other  week  and  watering  it  daily  with  warm 
water.  Mrs.  Fisher  notes  that  she  always  waters  from 
the  top. 

The  plant  continued  to  bloom  through  March, 
and  when  the  flowers  were  gone,  Mrs.  Fisher  used 
the  foilage  in  flower  arrangements.  Finally,  in  mid- 
July,  she  turned  the  plant  on  its  side,  still  in  the 
same  pot,  and  left  it  outside  under  some  trees  with 
other  house  and  greenhouse  plants.  The  Fisher  family 
were  away  from  August  first  through  Labor  Day. 
During  this  period  no  rain  fell,  and  the  plant  became 
bone  dry. 

In  mid-September,  Mrs.  Fisher  repotted  the  cycla- 
men in  a  larger  pot,  first  removing  some  of  the  old 
dried  soil  and  roots.  She  put  a  deep  layer  of  chicken 
grits  in  the  bottom  for  drainage,  used  all-purpose 
potting  soil,  watered  the  plant  thoroughly  and  brought 
it  inside.  As  soon  as  the  leaves  started  to  unfold,  she 
resumed  bi-weekly  applications  of  fertilizer. 

The  next  fall  (1965)  Mrs.  Fisher  followed  the 
same  procedure,  moving  the  plant  into  a  10"  pot.  In 
March  1966  the  plant  was  awarded  the  blue  ribbon 
in  its  class  (Flowering  Plants)  and  the  Edith  Wilder 
Scott  Award  for  the  Outstanding  Exhibit  in  the 
Horticultural  Classes. 


Plan 

to 

visit 

the 

18th 

Century 

Garden   — 

it 

was 

dedicated 

on  June 

10  by 

Mrs 

Lyndon 

B.  Johnson. 

ANNUAL  LAWN  COMPETITION 

The  second  annual  PHS  Lawn  Competition  will 
be  held  during  the  week  of  September  26,  1966.  The 
area  entered  for  competition  must  include  at  least 
1500  square  feet  of  grass,  and  may  be  maintained 
by  a  gardener,  by  an  outside  contractor  or  by  the 
owner.  All  contestants  must  agree  to  allow  interested 
PHS  members  to  visit  their  lawns  between  3  and  5 
p.m.  on  Sunday  September  25. 

The  object  of  this  contest  is  two-fold.  First, 
the  Society  wants  to  recognize  members  who  are 
able  to  grow  a  superior  lawn.  Second,  the  Society 
wants  to  help  those  of  its  members  who  have  diffi- 
culty with  their  lawns,  and  believes  that  good  ex- 
amples are  the  best  teachers. 

Contestants  must  submit  their  entries  in  writing 
four  weeks  before  the  judging  dates.  The  first  ten 
entries  will  constitute  the  class.  Rules  and  registration 
blanks  may  be  obained  by  writing  or  calling  the 
PHS  office,  WA  2-4801. 


PHS  LIBRARY  BOOKS  FOR  CHILDREN 


Horticulture  is  a  lifetime  avocation,  yet  all  too 
often  it  is  not  taken  up  until  adulthood,  or  even  mid- 
dle age.  A  parent,  struggling  with  the  problems  of 
a  beginner,  may  well  resolve  to  teach  his  children 
at  least  the  rudiments  while  they  are  in  the  educable 
years.  A  by-product  of  such  effort  will  be  the  sharing 
of  an  interest  in  green  things  and  a  basis  for  joint 
exploration  of  the  world  of  nature.  For  those  who 
would  like  to  undertake  such  a  project,  the  PHS 
library  provides  many  resources. 

At  the  youngest  level,  the  Society  offers  When 
the  Root  Children  Wake  Up  by  Sibylle  V.  Olfers. 
This  full  page,  colored  picture  book  tells  of  the  root 
children  awakening  in  the  spring,  making  bright  new 
colored  clothes,  waking  the  insects  and  scrubbing 
them  clean,  and  climbing  above  the  earth  into  the 
warm  air  where  they  become  flowers.  At  the  close  of 
the  story,  an  autumn  chill  sends  the  children  back 
underground  for  warmth  and  rest.  Peter  and  Penny 
Plant  a  Garden  (Gertrude  Dubois)  tells  the  story  of 
a  brother  and  sister's  first  garden.  How  Does  a  Gar- 
den Grow?  by  Ann  Towson  Brown  illustrates  by 
photographs  the  planning  of  the  garden,  choosing  the 
seeds,  preparing  the  soil  and  transplanting.  Bertha 
Parker's  Leaves  is  brilliantly  illustrated  and  easy 
to  read. 

In  addition  to  such  practical  texts,  there  are 
books  which  tell  the  young  reader  about  plants  and 
flowers.  A  Flower  Fairy  Alphabet  (Cicely  Barker) 
acquaints  him  with  the  flowers  from  A  to  Z  in  poems 
and  pictures.       For  "D"  .  .   . 

Dahlias    and    Delphiniums,    you're    too    tall    for    me; 
Isn't  there  a  little  flower  I  can  choose  for  "D"? 

In  the   smallest  flower-bed 

Double  Daisy  lifts  his  head 

With  a  smile  to  greet  the  sun, 

You,  and  me,  and  everyone 

Crimson  Daily,  now  I  see 

You're  the  little  lad  for  me! 
A    somewhat    similar    work    is    Anne    Bicknell's 
Flower  Folk.  Its  quaintly  illustrated  verses  help   the 
young  reader  become  familiar  with  the  flowers'  per- 
sonalities. For  example: 

HOLLYHOCK-CASTOR  BEAN 
A  tramp  who  thought  himself  esthetic, 
Put  on  such  airs  it  was  pathetic ; 
A  more  useless  plant  was  never  seen 
This  poor  bedraggled   Castor  Bean. 
He  sought  to  win  a  damsel  tall ; 
For  him  she  did  not  care  at  all. 
He  wooed  in  vain.  His  suit  did  mock 
This   ruffled  lady   Hollyhock. 
And  about  the  weed  .  .  . 

Bold   interloper,   ugliest   Weed, 
Crashed   the   Garden   in   the   seed. 
Xo  one  liked  him  on  the  place 
His  very  presence  a  disgrace 


With  disgust  they  all  did  shun 
This  unrefined  and  lowly  one! 
Other  books  for  the  beginner  include: 

The    Children   Make    a    Garden   by    Dorothy    H. 

Jenkins 
Plants  in  the  City  by  Herman  and  Nina  Koehler 
My  Garden  Grows  by  Aldren  A.  Watson 
Flowers,    Fruits    and    Seeds    by    Bertha    Morris 

Parker 
For  the  junior  gardener  Your  Own  Book  of  Na- 
ture and  Garden  Fun  (Ernestine  S.  Coffey)  explains 
with  text  and  pictures,  activities  such  as  the  making 
ot  bird  houses,  terrariums,  dish  gardens  and  corsages. 
There  is  also  an  edition  of  this  book  for  the  adult 
counsellor  who  might  be  teacher,  scout  master  or 
chairman  of  a  junior  garden  club.  Sally  Wright's 
Gardening:  A  New  World  for  Children  takes  a  quite 
different  approach,  namely,  to  begin  with  the  child 
and  not  with  the  garden.  Funtime  Window  Garden  is 
a  good  introduction  to  indoor  gardening. 

Other  books  of  interest  at  this  age  level  are: 
Flowers  and  Their  Travels  by  Francis  Margaret 

Fox 
Plants  and  Their  Children  by  Mrs.  William  Starr 

Dana   (Parsons) 
The  Junior  Gardener  by  Dorothy  W.  Greene 
Trees    Every    Boy    and    Girl    Should    Know    by 

American  Forestry  Association 

Young  gardeners  seeking  practical  information 
should  be  referred  to  Louise  Bush-Brown's  Young 
America's  Garden  Book.  They  will  benefit  by  having 
this  book  beside  them  as  they  plan  their  garden  and 
learn  to  care  for  it.  If  trouble  is  encountered  in  de- 
ciding what  type  of  garden  to  begin  with,  Gardening 
for  Children  and  Beginners  (M.  E.  Stebbing)  may 
give  the  answer  in  one  of  seven  gardens  presented. 
This  volume  also  includes  poetry,  recipes,  culture  and 
legends. 

Two  books  are  well  suited  to  school  projects: 
Beloved  Botanist  is  an  excellently  written  life  of  Carl 
Linnaeus.  Where  Did  Your  Garden  Grow  presents 
the  origins  and  beginnings  of  plants,  continent  by 
continent,  and  correlates  them  to  history.  It  is  well 
illustrated   wiith   pictures   and   maps. 

Finally,  there  are  books  that  defy  classification. 
Work,  Play,  and  Profit  or  Gardening  for  Young  Folks, 
written  in  1873  by  Anna  M.  Hyde,  is  a  story  book 
with  charming  pictures  suitable  for  reading  aloud. 
Children's  Gardens  (Evelyn  Cecil)  tells  how  to  make 
circus  gardens,  tin  can  gardens,  picnic  gardens  and 
many  others.  Gertrude  Jekyll's  Children  and  Gardens 
describes  the  author's  youth  and  her  first  garden, 
concluding  with  an  irresistible  chapter  on  kittens 
in  the  garden. 

Members  are  reminded  that  they  may  borrow 
books  by  mail.  Call  Mrs.  Henry,  the  librarian,  at 
WA  2-4801. 


Register  by  using  the  clip-out  coupon.  Please  enclose  check 
and  mail  to  325  Walnut  Street,  Phila.,  Pa.  19106.  Registrations 
accepted    in    the    order    received;    confirmation    by    post    card. 

RESERVATIONS 


Q     Perennials-biennials                 10.30  a.m. 

$4.00 

Wednesday,  July  6 

□     Photography    Clinic                10.30  a.m. 

$7.50 

Saturday,  July  16 

Brandywine  Valley  Bus  Tour    9  a.m. 

$6.00 

Saturday,  July  9 

Street 

City  „ Zip  Code  ... 

Enclosed  is  $                           to  cover Clinics 

bus 

LAWN  TALK 

The  finest  lawns  are  often  to  be  found  in  front 
of  new  houses,  where  the  land  is  high  and  open  and 
there  are  no  walls,  shrubbery,  borders  or  large  trees. 
By  contrast,  old  houses,  where  privacy  has  been 
achieved  by  planting  and  architectural  structures, 
frequently  display  lawns  of  poorer  quality. 

The  explanation  is  simple.  Grass  is  a  plant  of 
the  plains  and  steppes.  It  grows  naturally  in  open, 
sunny,  wind-swept  places  where  the  land  drays  out 
quickly  after  a  rain.  While  modern  turf  grasses  have 
been  altered  considerably  by  selection  and  breeding, 
they  remain  responsive  to  the  same  conditions.  In 
damp,  shaded  locations,  they  fall  prey  to  fungus 
diseases,  particularly  where  there  is  an  accumulation 
of  clippings  and  dead  stems  on  the  ground  and  poor 
circulation  of  air.  Hence  the  modern  turf  men's  pre- 
occupation with  "thatch"  and  "air  drainage." 

Another  reason  why  newer  houses  generally  have 
better  lawns  is  that  those  lawns  are  planted  with  the 
modern  turf  grasses  which  have  been  developed  since 
World  War  II. 

"An  article  or  book  about  lawns   written  in 
1880,   in   1890  or   1900  would   have   differed  very 
little  from  one  written  in  1940.  Excluding  some 
minor  refinements   in  mowing  and  tilling  equip- 
ment, no  major  progress   was  made  during  that 
span  of  years.  Except  for  the  introduction  of  sev- 
eral  vegetatively   produced   strains   of   bentgrass, 
and   the    introduction   of    Chewing's   fescue    from 
from  New  Zealand  during  Queen  Victoria's  reign, 
not  a  single  grass  species   suitable   for  turf  pur- 
poses   was   distributed   commercially   in    the   cen- 
tury before  1940."  R.  Milton  Carleton  in  the  for- 
ward to  his  book  Your  Lawn  and  How  to  Keep  It. 
While   Dr.    Carleton    mentions    the   year    1940,    one 
must  bear  in  mind  that  this  was  just  the  beginning 
of   the    new    era   in    lawn    management.    It    took    an- 
other ten  to  twelve  years  to  develop  and  market  the 
bluegrass   strains  and   creeping   fescues   that   are   the 

(Continued  on  page  4) 


ACTIVITIES  FOR  JULY 

GARDEN  CLINIC:  Perennials  and  biennials  from 
seed.  Wednesday,  July  6,  10:30  a.m.  Martha  L.  Garra, 
instructor.  Fee  $4.00.  Registration  required. 


PHOTOGRAPHY  CLINIC:  Saturday,  July  16,  10:30 
to  3:30.  At  PHS  headquarters. 

An  all-day  clinic  on  garden  and  flower  photography 
will  be  conducted  by  Mary  Alice  Roche,  nationally 
known  horticultural  photographer.  In  the  morning, 
a  talk  illustrated  with  color  slides  will  deal  with  the 
basic  necessities  for  good  pictures — which  remain 
basic  no  matter  what  equipment  is  used.  These  are: 
the  selection  of  an  interesting  and  photogenic  sub- 
ject; its  composition  within  the  frame  of  the  camera; 
how  to  capture  its  color  on  film ;  and  how  to  edit  col- 
lections of  slides  for  public  and  private  showing. 

Essential  photographic  techniques  to  achieve  these 
ends  will  be  discussed,  such  as  the  particular  com- 
binations of  shutter-speed  and  lens — opening  which 
will  produce  a  sharp,  detailed  center  of  interest  against 
an  out-of-focus,  blurry  background — while  retaining 
the  desired  intensity  of  color.  A  question  and  answer 
period  will  follow.  In  the  afternoon,  there  will  be 
a  picture-taking  tour  of  the  gardens  in  the  Inde- 
pendence Park  with  demonstrations  of  the  points 
made  during  the  morning.  In  case  of  rain,  participants 
should  bring  10  to  15  of  their  own  color  slides  which 
will  be  projected  and  discussed.  All  slides  shoud  have 
a  thumb-mark  in  the  lower  left-hand  corner,  and  be 
marked  with  the  owner's  name.  Bring  your  lunch — 
beverage  provided.  Fee  $7.50.  Registration   required. 


BUS  TOUR  OF  THE  BRANDYWINE  VALLEY: 
Saturday,  July  9,  9  a.m.  to  5  p.m. 

This  tour  of  the  Brandywine  Valley  has  been 
arranged  in  cooperation  with  the  Brandywine  Valley 
Association.  It  will  be  conducted  by  Robert  Strubel, 
Executive  Vice-President  of  that  organization  and 
will  be  an  all-day  trip  including  stops  at  the  Old 
DuPont  Powder  Mills,  the  Hagley  Museum,  Hillgrit 
Farms,  Silted  Mill  Pond,  Brandywine  Battlefield  Park, 
Buck  and  Doe  Run  Valley  Farms,  and  other  scenic 
areas.  Bring  lunch  and  wear  walking  shoes.  The  bus 
will  leave  the  John  F.  Kennedy  entrance  of  the  Sub- 
urban Station  Bldg.  at  9  a.m.  and  will  return  there 
by  5  p.m.  Fare:  $6.00. 
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NEW  BOOKS  IN  THE  LIBRARY 

Ashberry,  Anne.  Bottle  Gardens  and  Fern  Cases 
Forsberg,  Junius  L.  Diseases  of  Ornamental  Plants 
Griffith,  Anna  N.  Collins  Guide  to  Alpines 
Hawkes,  Alex.  Encyclopedia  of  Cultivated  Orchids 
Hibberd,   Shirley.   Rustic  Adornments   for   Homes   of 

Taste 
Kolaga,    Walter    A.    All    About    Rock    Gardens    and 

Plants 
Lewis,  C.  H.  The  Judging  of  Roses 
McDonald,  Elvin.  The  Complete  Book  of  Gardening 

Under  Lights 
McDonald,    Elvin.    The    Flowering    Greenhouse    Day 

by  Day. 
Mastalerz,  John  W.  (ed.)  The  Geraniums 
Ohio  Agricultural  Experiment  Station.  Poinsettias 
Pennsylvania  State  University.  Flower  Arranging 
Polunin,  Oleg.  Flowers  of  the  Mediterranean 
Rockwell,   F.   F.   The    Rockwells'    Complete   Book   of 

Roses 
Rogers,  Marlin  N.  Living  Flowers  that  Last 
Tatsui,  Matsunosuke.  Japanese  Gardens 
Taylor,   Norman.   The   Guide   to  Garden   Shrubs   and 

Trees 
Walker,    Marian    C.    Flowering    Blubs    for    Winter 

Windows 
Watson,  Donald  P.  Therapy  through  Horticulture 
Wyman,  Donald.  Trees  for  American  Gardens  Revised 

Edition 
Fenten,  D.  X.  Flower  and  Garden  Photography 
Garrard,  Jeanne.  Growing  Orchids  for  Pleasure 
Hubbard,  Alice  Harvey.  This  Land  of  Ours 
Kassler,  Elizabeth  B.  Modern  Gardens  and  the  Land- 
scape 
Klaber,  Doretta.  Primroses  and  Spring 
Koch-Isenburg,   Ludwig.   Garden  Guide 
Lee,  Frederic  P.  The  Azalea  Book  2nd  ed. 
O'Brien,  Marian  Maeve.  The  Bible  Herb  Book 
Reisigl,  Herbert  (ed.)  The  World  of  Flowers 
Sunset   Publication.   Garden  Plans 


Sunset  Publication.  Planning  and  Landscaping  Hill- 
side Homes 

Thompson,  Dorothea  Schnibben.  Creative  Decorations 
With  Dried  Flowers 

Urquhard,  Beryl  Leslie  (ed.)  Camellias 


NEW  MEMBERS  ELECTED  TO  COUNCIL 

At  its  May  meeting,  the  Council  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Horticultural  Society  elected  five  members  to 
fill  vacancies  in  its  body.  These  members,  whose 
names  appear  below,  will  hold  office  until  the  next 
Annual  Election  which  will  be  held  on  Wednesday, 
November   16,  1966. 

Mrs.  John  B.  Carson 
William   L.   Day 
Herbert  W.    Goodall,    Jr. 
Robert  E.  Montgomery 
Edward   Starr  III 
Lee  M.  Raden 

Mrs.  H.  Rowland  Timms,  who  was  granted  a 
leave  of  absence  as  a  Council  member,  has  returned 
from  three  years  in  Korea  and  Europe  and  has  re- 
sumed an  active  role  in  Society  affairs. 


LAWN  TALK-(cont'd) 

two  ingredients  in  today's  mixtures.  Lawns  seeded 
with  these  superior  grasses  are  almost  bound  to  be 
good,  provided  the  available  sunlight,  air  circulation 
and  drainage  are  what  they  should  be. 

For  up-to-date  information  on  lawn  building  and 
maintenance,  consult  the  PHS  library  and  back  issues 
of  the  PHS  NEWS.  Keep  in  mind  also,  that  the 
"new"  lawn  management  and  the  use  of  the  new  lawn 
grasses  is  still  in  the  developmental  stage.  Merion 
Bluegrass,  which  five  years  ago  was  thought  to  be 
infallible,  is  not  the  perfect  grass.  It  is  the  best  we 
have,  and  will  probably  remain  in  the  lead  position  for 
some  time  to  come. 
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MULCHES    FOR    TREES    AND    SHRUBS 


The  following  article  written  by  Homer  L.  Jacobs, 
Consulting  Arborist,  appeared  in  ARBORETUM  LEAVES, 
a  quarterly  publication  of  The  H olden  Arboretum,  Mentor, 
Ohio. 

A  mulch  is  simply  a  layer  of  some  kind  of  ma- 
terial spread  over  the  root  area  of  a  plant.  Use  of 
mulches  is  as  applicable  to  tree  culture  as  to  any  kind 
of  horticulture  and  the  good  gardener  uses  mulching 
materials  in  planting  and  maintenance  of  trees  and 
shrubs  at  every  opportunity. 

A  mulch  benefits  plants  in  many  ways.  Forming 
a  blanket  over  the  roots,  it  lessens  extremes  of  soil 
temperature.  Mulched  soil  stays  warmer  in  winter 
and  cooler  in  summer  than  unmulched  soil  and  so 
prolongs  the  season  of  fall  root  growth  and  permits 
more  favorable  root  activity  in  summer  when  high 
soil  temperature  sometimes  depresses  absorption  of 
water  and  nutrients. 

A  mulch  prevents  surface  evaporation  and  so  con- 
serves soil  moisture.  Under  a  mulch  the  surface  soil 
is  kept  loose  and  mellow ;  water  infiltrates  readily 
during  heavy  showers  and  runoff  is  decreased.  Many 
mulching  materials  decay  rapidly  and  so  contribute 
all-important  humus  to  the  soil.  As  thickness  of  the 
mulch  is  reduced  by  decay,  nutrients  are  leached 
downward  and  the  physical  condition  of  the  soil  im- 
proved to  an  appreciable  depth.  Earthworms  and 
beneficial  insects  contribute  to  better  aeration  and 
roots  grow  profusely  in  topsoil  formed  by  mingling 
of  humus  and  mineral  elements.  While  most  mulches 
will  not  eliminate  the  weed  problem  they  do  lessen  it 
and  weeds  growing  through  a  mulch  are  easier  to  pull. 

Appearance,  availability  and  cost  determine 
which  mulch  should  be  used.  Your  personal  prefer- 
ence, too,  will  have  some  part  in  your  selection.  For 
back  borders,  rough  areas  or  other  places  where  looks 
are  not  important,  coarse  weeds,  cornstalks  or  other 
garden  litter  may  be  suitable.  Hay,  wheat,  oats  or  rye 
straw  is  acceptable.  Off-quality  bales  of  hay,  unsuit- 
able for  feeding,  can  sometimes  be  obtained  at  bargain 
prices.  Spent  hops  from  breweries  may  be  used  where 
the  temporary  odor  is  not  objectionable. 

Sawdust  where  it  is  available  is  a  useful  mulch. 
Fortunately    as    sawmills   move    farther   from    urban 


areas  the  tree-man's  chippers  or  brush  grinders  pro- 
duce an  increasing  supply  of  wood  fragments  which 
make  a  splendid  mulch.  Reed,  sedge  or  hardwood  peat 
from  locally-worked  bogs  may  be  used  as  mulches 
though  they  are  usually  high  in  moisture  content  and 
may  not  be  as  economical  as  drier  but  higher-priced 
materials.  Pine  needles  and  leaves  from  deciduous 
trees  are  nature's  mulch  and  should  not  be  overlooked. 
Ground  corncobs  should  be  included  in  the  group  of 
locally  produced  by-products. 

Fortunately  the  homeowner  doesn't  have  to  de- 
pend on  these  local  or  chance  products.  Garden  sup- 
ply stores  offer  a  wealth  of  processed  materials  not 
available  a  generation  ago.  It  is  true  that  the  proc- 
essing may  consist  of  no  more  than  grinding,  bagging 
or  baling  some  by-products  of  industry  or  agriculture. 
In  fact  some  of  the  materials  mentioned  above  can  be 
purchased  in  packaged  form.  Among  these  are  pine 
needles,  hardwood  peat,  ground  corncobs  and,  in  some 
areas,  wood  chips. 

When  appearance,  cleanliness,  availability  and 
benefit  to  woody  plants  are  considered,  peat  moss 
ranks  high  among  all  the  products  used  for  mulching. 
In  garden  centers  bagged  shredded  bark  from  paper 
mills,  peanut  hulls  from  Old  Virginia,  and  baled, 
dried  sugar  cane  pulp,  known  as  "bagasse",  compete 
for  your  attention  as  mulch  materials.  One  landscape 
gardener  tells  me  that,  for  some  reason,  bagasse  does 
a  better  job  of  suppressing  weeds  than  any  other  or- 
ganic mulch  that  he  has  used.  Cotton  burs,  with  some 
lint  and  an  occasional  seed  included,  are  also  avail- 
able. Buckwheat  and  cocoa  bean  hulls  are  fine  textured 
and  excellent  for  small  close-to-the-house  areas  where 
appearance  is  important.  Cocoa  bean  hulls  look  so 
nice  and  smell  so  "chocolately"  that  it  seems  a  shame 
to  use   them  except  around  our  dooryard  shrubbery. 

And  so  the  list  goes :  seaweed,  tobacco  stems, 
shredded  paper,  pecan  shells,  even  cellophane  flakes 
are  available,  as  is  ground  cork  if  you  wish  to  pay  the 
price.  All  of  the  many  mentioned  products  vary  in 
some  respects.  Some  you  will  like,  others  you  may 
not.  Some  have  advantages  or  drawbacks  not  found 
in    others.    Except    for    special    purposes    those    most 
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readily  available,  or  least  expensive,  are  best  for  then 
you  will  use  them  most  freely. 

Mulching  is  not  something  just  for  transplanted 
trees  and  shrubs.  On  the  contrary,  it  deserves  a  wider 
place  in  the  culture  of  established  trees  and  shrubs 
than  we  usually  give  it.  Many  declining  mature  trees 
suffer  from  no  apparent  attack  of  insects  or  disease. 
Often  the  trouble  is  that  they  are  growing  in  hard- 
packed  humus-deficient  soil  into  which  air  and  water 
penetrate  with  difficulty,  a  condition  which  mulching 
tends  to  alleviate.  In  many  cases  the  nearby  shrubbery 
border  might  be  kept  under  mulch  and  the  area  neatly 
enlarged  to  take  in  the  tree.  Why  do  we  need  to  mow 
so  much  lawn  anyway? 

In  a  general  way  we  may  say  that  mulches  should 
be  used  freely  as  availability  and  cost  permit,  but  this 
statement  should  be  modified  somewhat.  Products 
containing  considerable  quantities  of  nitrogen,  such 
as  cocoa  bean  hulls  and  tobacco  stems  should  be  used 
more  sparingly  than,  say,  wood  chips  which  are  lack- 
ing in  nitrogen.  In  fact  straw,  sawdust  and  wood  chips 
are  so  low  in  this  element,  that  mulches  of  these  ma- 
terials should  be  topdressed  liberally  with  nitrogenous 
fertilizers.  The  need  for  this  arises  because  the  or- 
ganisms which  cause  decay  may  rob  the  surface  soil 
of  this  element  and  so  bring  about  nitrogen  depres- 
sion of  our  trees  and  shrubs. 

Some  materials  tend  to  blow  away  when  dry. 
Peat  moss  needs  prolonged  sprinkling  to  wet  it  thor- 
oughly and  a  surface  admixture  of  soil  lessens  its 
weakness  in  this  respect.  Buckwheat  and  peanut  hulls, 
though  light  and  flaky,  seem  to  stay  in  place  well. 
Some  mulches  crust  over  and  shed  water  during  heavy 
rains.  Among  these  are  peat  moss  and  sawdust.  If 
crusting  occurs  it  should  be  broken  up  by  light  cul- 
tivation. 

Mice  are  attracted  to  mulches,  which  furnish  shel- 
ter and  some,  such  as  wheat  straw  and  corncobs,  may 
contain  some  food.  However,  in  a  severe  winter,  per- 
sistent snow  furnishes  cover  beneath  which  mice  tun- 
nel to  feed  on,  and  often  girdle,  the  base  of  shrubs 
and  small  trees.  Consequently,  mulches  should  not  be 
avoided  because  of  possibility  of  mice  damage.  Like 
many  other  pests,  mice  can  be  controlled. 

Leaves  and  grass  clippings  may  pack  into  a 
soggy,  poorly  aerated  mass  and  may  need  to  be 
loosened  up  occasionally  to  improve  aeration  and 
hasten  decay,  or  they  should  be  applied  in  thinner 
layers  but  more  frequently,  to  minimize  packing. 
Loose  materials  such  as  straw  or  wood  chips  may  be 
applied  to  a  depth  of  several  inches.  Most  mulches  are 
reduced  in  bulk  rather  rapidly,  become  a  part  of  the 
topsoil,  and  should  be  renewed  often. 

Some  mulching  products  are  subject  to  burning, 
some  more  so  than  others.  Keep  in  mind  exposure  of 
the  mulched  area  to  grass  fires  or  carelessly  thrown 
cigarettes.  Loose  materials  which  dry  deeply  such  as 
cereal  straw  will  burn  more  violently  than  tightly 
packed  layers  of  leaves.  Spent  hops  are  said  to  be 
resistant  to  fires. 


BUDDLEIA  DAVIDA 

The  great  burst  of  bloom  from  our  flowering 
shrubs  comes,  of  course,  in  April,  May  and  early  June. 
There  are  however  many  other  shrubs  which  bloom  in 
the  summer  and  which  are  decorative  in  the  garden 
although  not  so  spectacular.  A  special  favorite  is  the 
Butterfly  Bush,  Buddleia  davida. 

Linnaeus  named  the  genus  for  Adam  Buddie,  a 
famous  botanist  who  died  in  the  early  1700's,  but  the 
species  with  which  we  are  dealing  is  comparatively 
new  to  gardens.  It  bears  the  name  of  Abbe  David  who 
is  generally  credited  with  discovering  it  and  who  sent 
plants  from  China  back  to  Paris  about  1890.  There  is 
apparently  some  dispute  as  to  whether  or  not  other 
European  botanists  discovered  the  plant  before  the 
time  of  Abbe  David.  In  any  case,  the  plants  he  sent 
back  to  Paris  were  poor  forms  which  made  no  impres- 
sion on  the  horticultural  world.  A  little  later  another 
French  Jesuit,  Father  Soulie,  sent  plants  of  a  better 
form  to  the  firm  of  Vilmorin  in  Paris,  but  this  also 
failed  to  attract  attention. 

Then  about  1900  E.  H.  Wilson  sent  back  to  Veitch 
in  London  several  far  superior  botanical  varieties 
now  known  under  the  names  of  magnified,  superba, 
veitchiana,  and  wilsoni,  and  the  horticultural  world 
woke  up  with  a  bang.  Nurserymen  vied  with  each 
other  to  produce  plants  from  cuttings  which  rooted  as 
easily  and  as  quickly  as  geraniums.  In  less  than  a  dec- 
ade, plants  were  available  in  quantity  at  reasonable 
prices  in  all  parts  of  this  country. 

It  was  generally  believed  that  they  were  a  little 
tender.  Gardeners  were  cautioned  to  plant  in  sheltered 
locations  or  to  mulch  or  cover  well  in  winter.  It  is 
true  that  in  the  Philadelphia  winters  many  plants  of 
these  first  varieties  were  killed  to  the  ground.  How- 
ever, they  came  up  from  the  base  so  rapidly  that  by 
July  they  were  three  or  four  feet  high  and  in  bloom. 
As  time  went  on  varieties  that  were  more  tender  than 
others  dropped  out  of  the  picture. 

Quite  a  number  of  nurserymen  began  growing 
plants  from  seed  with  astonishing  variations.  Paul 
Schmidt  of  Youngstown,  Ohio,  was  one  of  the  most 
important  of  these.  He  named  and  patented  many 
varieties.  Wayside  Gardens  and  various  other  promi- 
nent nurseries  gave  the  new  kinds  flamboyant  descrip- 
tions in  their  catalogues,  often  with  colored  illustra- 
tions. 

The  plants  Wilson  brought  in,  if  they  did  not 
surfer  winter  injury,  often  grew  to  be  10  -  15  feet  or 
more  in  a  few  years  and  became  too  large  for  most 
gardens.  This  fault  was  easily  remedied  by  cutting  to 
the  ground  each  spring.  Now,  however,  the  breeders 
have  selected  more  compact  plants  and  also  varieties 
with  larger  spikes.  During  the  last  fifty  years  varieties 
have  come  and  gone  just  as  is  the  case  with  so  many 
other  plants.  At  the  present  time  there  are  ample  va- 
rieties to  cover  the  color  range  from  white  through 
pink  and  blue  to  the  deepest  purples.  The  following 
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GARDEN  VISITS  -  Wednesday  August  10 

The  Garden  Visits  Committee  is  pleased  to  pre- 
sent, for  the  first  time,  a  special  garden  visit  during 
the  difficult  summer  season.  Because  gardening  goes 
on  throughout  the  summer  months,  and  because  all 
gardeners  spend  a  good  part  of  their  gardening  budget 
on  annuals  in  the  spring,  the  Committee  wants  to  give 
interested  members  a  chance  to  see  three  local  gardens 
in  the  Ambler  area  which  feature  summer  flowering 
plants.  The  gardens  will  be  open  from  5  to  8  o'clock. 
Members  are  requested  not  to  arrive  before  5  and  to 
leave  promptly  at  the  closing  hour.  No  bus  will  be 
provided.  Members  who  need  transportation  are  asked 
to  call  the  office,  WA  2-4801.  Car  pools  will  be  ar- 
ranged if  feasible.  Membership  cards  serve  as  tickets 
of  admission  and  the  guest  fee  is  $3.00.  Watch  for 
PHS  GARDEN  signs. 

Garden  No.  1  -  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edward  J.  Garra,  Sus- 
quehanna Road,  Ambler. 

Mrs.  Garra  is  well  known  to  most  PHS  members 
as  a  lecturer  and  teacher.  Her  garden  has  been  used 
as  the  basis  for  many  highly  informative  sessions 
which  she  has  conducted  during  her  professional  ca- 
reer. 

The  Garra's  house  is  located  on  Susquehanna 
Road  between  Butler  Pike  and  Tennis  Avenue.  It  can 
be  approached  from  the  309  Expressway  (traveling 
north  only).  Turn  left  at  the  Susquehanna  Road  exit 
and  go  .6  miles  to  the  Garra's  garden. 

Garden  No.  2  -  Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  C.  Hornor,  Grass- 
hopper Lane,  Gwynedd  Valley,  Pa. 

Mrs.  Hornor  is  a  member  of  the  Council  of  the 
PHS.  Her  garden  is  an  all-season  one,  with  interest 
throughout  the  year.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hornor  take  entire 
care  of  their  three  acre  place  themselves. 

The  house  is  in  Gwynedd  Valley,  on  Grasshopper 
Lane,  .2  mile  from  Rt.  202  and  .5  mile  from  Plymouth 
Road. 


BUDDLEIA-(cont'd) 

list  is  but  a  general  sample  from  current  catalogues. 
Dr.  Wister  has  grown  most  of  them  and  found  them 
rewarding. 

The  best  known  whites  are  'Peace'  and  'White 
Profusion'.  The  newer  'Snowbank'  is  said  to  be  quite 
a  dwarf  grower.  'Charming'  is  perhaps  the'  loveliest 
of  the  pinks.  'Empire  Blue',  as  the  name  indicates,  is 
one  of  the  clearest  of  blues,  and  'Royal  Red'  is  about 
the  most  brilliant  of  all.  'Dubonnet',  'Flaming  Violet', 
and  'Fortune'  cover  the  general  run  of  purple  and  per- 
haps the  darkest  of  all  are  'African  Queen'  and  'Black 
Knight'. 


Garden  No.  3  -  The  herbaceous  borders  at  the  Ambler 
Campus  of  Temple  University. 

The  campus  is  ordinarily  closed  in  August — ex- 
cept for  some  educational  workshops — but  special  ar- 
rangements have  been  made  to  have  the  gardens 
groomed  and  prepared  for  visiting  on  this  evening. 
Of  special  interest  are  the  annual  and  the  perennial 
borders,  planted  and  maintained  by  the  horticulture 
department. 

The  campus  is  located  north  of  Ambler  on  Meet- 
ing House  Road  between  Butler  Pike  and  Ft.  Wash- 
ington Road. 
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THE  PHS  GARDEN 

The  18th  century  garden  adjoining  the  Society's 
headquarters  at  325  Walnut  Street  is  now  completed 
and  is  attracting  hundreds  of  tourists  and  gardeners 
each  week. 

The  garden  plan  was  made  by  the  design  staff  of 
the  National  Park  Service  after  extensive  research. 
The  layout  and  arrangement  can  be  considered  a  rep- 
lica of  what  a  prosperous  and  important  citizen  of 
Philadelphia  might  have  had  at  his  house  in  the  his- 
toric period  which  the  Park  commemorates. 

The  Park  Service  also  constructed  the  walks, 
walls  and  other  architectural  features  and  planted  the 
woody  material.  Many  of  the  plants  are  natives  of  the 
Eastern  seaboard ;  others,  like  the  ginkgoes  and  the 
apple  and  pear  trees,  were  introduced  at  an  early  date. 

As  part  of  its  agreement  with  the  National  Park, 
the  Society  has  assumed  responsibility  for  the  main- 
tenance of  the  garden  and  for  the  planting  of  all  the 
herbaceous  material.  Thus  the  colorful  parterres,  now 
brightly  massed  with  blooming  annuals,  are  the  result 
of  many  hours  of  gardening  on  the  part  of  PHS  mem- 
bers. 

Selection  of  plant  material  for  the  garden  has 
been  the  subject  of  a  great  deal  of  discussion  and  some 
controversy.  The  final  decisions  were  made  by  the 
Garden  Committee,  headed  by  Henry  D.  Mirick,  for- 
mer president  of  the  Society.  The  controversy  was 
one  of  interpretation. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  in  the  18th  century  the 
owner  of  such  a  garden  would  have  had  the  most  col- 
orful plants  available.  However,  the  varieties  he  would 
have  had  to  choose  from  would  appear  insignificant 
and  downright  homely  in  comparison  to  the  brilliant 
hybrids  available  to  20th  century  gardeners.  Had  the 
committee  selected  historically  correct  material,  the 
resulting  garden  would  have  seemed  unduly  restrained 
to  the  modern  eye.  Thus  the  decision  to  use  modern 


varieties  and  hybrids  of  species  which  were  available 
to  the  early  settlers.  The  result  is  botanically  accept- 
able and  at  the  same  time  pleasing  to  the  average  visi- 
tor, who  is  apt  to  be  more  interested  in  beauty  than  in 
horticulture. 

Maintaining  a  garden  of  this  size  in  a  National 
shrine  is  a  challenge.  It  must  look  perfect  all  the  time, 
for  who  wants  to  tell  the  tourist  from  Kansas  that  he 
should  have  been  here  last  week?  But  the  results  are 
satisfying.  Society  members  who  would  like  to  be  a 
part  of  this  undertaking  are  urged  to  contact  the  office. 
An  hour  of  gardening  in  the  Independence  National 
Historical  Park  located  in  the  heart  of  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  urban  renewals  in  the  country  is  a 
contribution  to  this  Society,  to  William  Penn's 
Greene  Countrie  Town,  and  to  the  beautification  pro- 
grams of  the  Federal  government. 
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EXHIBITS 

Members  are  reminded  that  the  exhibits  in  the 
Society  rooms  change  monthly  and  that  there  is  al- 
ways something  of  interest  to  see  and  study. 

During  July  the  exhibit  features  pressed  flower 
pictures  and  flowers  in  decoupage  done  by  the  stu- 
dents of  Mrs.  Ruth  Hill  English. 

In  August  the  exhibits  committee  will  present 
gardening  in  a  nutshell,  with  particular  emphasis  on 
chores  for  late  summer. 
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SLIDE  SETS  AVAILABLE  FOR  RENT 

The  PHS  Library  has  eight  sets  of  unusually 
good  colored  slides  which  are  available  to  members 
for  use  in  club  programs.  Each  slide  set  is  accom- 
panied by  a  typed  script  which  is  designed  to  be  read 
as  the  slides  are  projected.  The  sets  contain  80  to  100 
slides  and,  when  shown  with  the  accompanying  com- 
mentary, take  about  45  minutes  to  show.  The  borrow- 
ing period  is  three  days  and  the  rental  fee  $10.  Ar- 
rangements can  be  made  through  Mrs.  Henry,  PHS 
librarian.  The  titles  and  compilers  are  listed  below: 
VEGETABLE  GARDENING:  From  earliest  spring 
through  harvest  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  A.  Reed,  Jr. 
A  GARDENER'S  TOUR  OF  ENGLAND:  Pictures 
and  script  by  Martha  Ludes  Garra. 
A  GARDENER'S  TOUR  OF  IRELAND:  Pictures 
and  script  by  Martha  Ludes  Garra. 
A  GARDENER'S  TOUR  OF  SPAIN:  Pictures  and 
script  by  Frances  E.  Godshalk. 

WILDFLOWERS  OF  THE  DELAWARE  VAL- 
LEY: Pictures  and  script  by  Mrs.  George  E.  Johansen. 
FLOWER  ARRANGEMENTS:  Blue  Ribbon  win- 
ners from  the  Philadelphia  Shows  of  1961  through 
1965.  Pictures  by  Edmund  G.  Gilchrist,  Jr.,  comments 
by  Mrs.  T.  Bromley  Flood. 

FLOWER  ARRANGEMENTS:  Twelve  complete 
niche  classes  from  the  1966  Spring  Flower  Show 
showing  all  entries  and  accompanied  by  actual  judges' 
comments.  Photography  by  Edmund  B.  Gilchrist,  Jr., 
and  Lucien  Loeb. 

BONSAI  —  Compiled  by  Robert  E.  Montgomery. 
GARDENING  INDOORS:  Compiled  by  Ernesta  D. 
Ballard. 


HARVEST  SHOW  FOR  JUNIORS 

A  Flower  Show  for  Junior  Gardeners  is  scheduled 
for  Saturday  September  10,  in  the  PHS  Headquarters 
building  from  3  p.m.  to  8  p.m.  Entries  are  invited 
from  all  young  gardeners  up  to  and  including  the  age 
of  sixteen  years.  Prizes  will  be  awarded  for  horti- 
cultural and  artistic  exhibits  in  more  than  30  compe- 
titive classes. 

The  schedule   lists   classes  for   tomatoes,   carrots, 


AUGUST,   1966 

It  has  been  a  discouraging  year  for  gardeners. 
The  cool,  damp  spring  created  illusions  of  England, 
and  horticulturalists  revelled  in  the  greenness  of  the 
grass,  the  extra  days  of  bloom  on  daffodils  and  tulips 
and  the  generous,  soaking  rains.  Then,  on  May  11  the 
first  blow  fell.  A  late  frost  sent  the  nighttime  tem- 
perature down  to  a  record  low  of  28°.  Frost  bitten  an- 
nuals were  accepted  by  philosophical  horticulturists, 
and  there  were  plenty  of  these,  but  the  damage  to 
completely  hardy  material  was  hard  to  take.  New 
growth  on  yew  bushes,  andromeda,  and  similar  shrubs 
was  destroyed  with  what  appeared  to  be  whimsical 
selection  on  the  part  of  Jack  Frost.  In  colder  parts 
of  the  state,  valuable  plants,  some  the  product  of  years 
of  hybridizing,  were  lost  entirely. 

Then,  following  the  downpour  on  June  10,  the 
day  Mrs.  Lyndon  B.  Johnson  came  to  town  to  dedi- 
cate the  PHS  Garden,  no  appreciable  rain  fell  until 
July  19.  During  the  drought,  daily  temperatures 
hovered  at  unprecedented  heights  over  a  period  of 
six  weeks.  Many  herbaceous  plants  were  baked  to 
death,  and  others  simply  stopped  growing. 

While  the  drought  appears  to  have  broken  at 
this  writing,  young  trees  and  newly  planted  shrubs 
that  have  not  been  watered  deeply  and  regularly  are 
apt  to  be  dead.  Mature  plants  are  showing  dead 
branches  and  brown  edged  leaves.  Many  lawns 
are  ruined,  but  those  made  of  Merion  bluegrass  or 
K31  fescue  are  amazingly  vital. 

It  is  small  consolation  to  know  that  such  sum- 
mers have  been  experienced  in  the  past  century. 
Drought  cycles  too  have  come  and  gone  and  there  are 
still  venerable  trees  in  the  Delaware  Valley.  Garden- 
ers can  dare  to  hope  that  next  year  the  Delaware 
Valley  will  once  again  be  a  good  place  to  garden. 

beans,  beets,  cabbage,  squash,  corn,  lettuce,  okra, 
gourds,  and  other  vegetables;  also  for  flower  speci- 
mens and   collections,   potted   plants  and    terrariums. 

The  arrangement  classes  allow  for  imaginative 
use  of  flowers,  fruit  and  foliage.  One  class  it  titled 
"Food  Friends"  and  is  to  be  a  puppet  made  from  veg- 
etables, fruit  and/or  other  natural  materials. 

PHS  members  are  urged  to  encourage  juniors  to 
enter.    Schedules  are  available  from  the  office. 


CALENDAR     1966-1967 


SEPTEMBER 

8  Evening  Program:  Dwarf  and  Species  Rho- 

dodendrons, James  F.  Caperci 

10  JUNIOR  HARVEST  SHOW :  3  to  8  p.m., 

PHS  Headquarters 

14  Clinic:   Seed  and  Pressed   Flower   Pictures, 

June  M.  Vail 

27  Evening  Program :   Pruning,   L.   B.   Palmer 

28  Clinic:    Bulb    Forcing,    Mrs.    W.    R.    Mac- 

kinney 

OCTOBER 

4  Evening    Program :     Forcing    Flowers    for 
Winter  Bloom,  Stanley  Bulpitt 

9  Garden  Visits:  Wilmington 

11  All-Day  Workshop:  Horticultural  Therapy, 

Alice  W.  Burlingame 
11  MEMBERS'      EVENING:      Horticultural 

Therapy,  Alice  W.  Burlingame 
18,  25  Clinics :  Bonsai,  Frederic  L.  Ballard 

20  Afternoon    Program :    Gardening    Literature 

in  America  1750-1850,  Dorothy  S.  Manks 

26  Afternoon    Program :    Specimen    Plants    for 

Late  Winter  Bloom,  Joy  Logee  Martin 

27  Clinic:   Greenhouse   Gardening,  Ernesta  D. 

Ballard 

NOVEMBER 

1  Afternoon  Program :  Preparing  the   Garden 
for  Winter,  Martha  L.  Garra 
Evening  Program :  Repeat  of  afternoon  ses- 
sion 

3  Clinic :    Propagation,   Mary  M.   Martin 

8  MEMBERS'  EVENING,  A  Gardener  Visits 

Korea,  Mrs.  H.  Rowland  Timms 

15  Morning      Program:      Gardening     Indoors, 

Ernesta  D.  Ballard 

16  ANNUAL  MEETING:  Bellevue-Stratford. 

Awards ;  Film :  "This  Garden  England" 
22  Evening  Program :  A  Gardener  Visits  Spain. 
Frances  E.    Godshalk 

29  Clinics :  Cone  Wreath  Making,  June  M.  Vail 

DECEMBER 

6  Clinics :  Wreath  Making,  June  M.  Vail 
7,   8,    9  CHRISTMAS    SHOW:    Western    Savings 
Bank 

9  Clinics:  Wreath  Making,  June  M.  Vail 

13  MEMBERS'    EVENING:    Flowers    of   the 

Tundra,  Henry  D.  Mirick 

14  Clinics:  Wreath  Making,  June  M.  Vail 


JANUARY 

10  All-Day  Workshop :   Greenhouse   Gardening 

10  MEMBERS'  EVENING:  Greenhouse  Spe- 
cial 
12,  19, 26  Clinics :   Flower  Arranging,   Mrs.   H.   Mow- 
day 

14  All-Day    Workshop:    Bonsai,    Yuji    Yoshi- 
mura 

17  Evening  Program:   Gardening  Indoors,  Er- 
nesta D.  Ballard 

24  Evening  Program :   Pines,  Their  Story  and 
Identification,  John  M.  Fogg,  Jr. 


FEBRUARY 

5  Garden  Visits:  Greenhouses 

14  MEMBERS'   EVENING:  "Great  Expecta- 

tions," Carlton  B.  Lees 

15  Afternoon    Program:    Color    in    the    Land- 

scape, Martha  L.  Garra 


MARCH 


11  Subscription  Preview  and  Dinner 

12  MEMBERS'  PREVIEW 
12—19  SPRING  FLOWER  SHOW 

28  Evening  Program :  The  Fun  of  a  Vegetable 
Garden,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  A.  Reed,  Jr. 

APRIL 

4,18,25  Clinics:  Bonsai,  Robert  E.  Montgomery 

11  All-Day  Workshop:  Lawn  Care 

11  MEMBERS'    EVENING:    Modern    Lawn 

Care,  John  Harper 

18  Clinic :  Dividing  Perennials,  June  M.  Vail 

21  DAFFODIL  SHOW  :  Marriott  Motor  Hotel 
MAY 

7  Garden  Visits 

9MEMBERS'      EVENING :      Gardening 

Around  the  Year,  Lois  W.  Paul 
10  Afternoon  Program :  Society  Hill  Gardens, 
Elizabeth  M.  Trump 

20  IRIS   SHOW:   PHS   Headquarters 

21  Garden  Visits 

27  PLANT   EXCHANGE 

JUNE 

7  Field  Trip:  Pine  Barrens 
14  Field  Trip:  Gardens  and  Plants  at  the  Zoo 
21  Field  Trip:  Morris  Arboretum 

28  Field  Trip:  Fairmount  Park 

JULY 

8,    9  LILY  SHOW:  PHS  Headquarters 


COMING  EVENTS  OF  INTEREST 

MAIN  LINE  FLOWER  SHOW  —  Friday.  Septem- 
ber 16,  Saturday,  September  17.  Sears  Roebuck 
and  Co.,  St.  Davids,  Pa. 

GREATER  PHILADELPHIA  DAHLIA  SOCIETY 
SHOW  —  Saturday,  September  10,  Sunday  Sep- 
tember 11.     WCAU  Building,  City  Line  Ave. 
WCAU   Building,   City  Line  Ave. 

TREVOSE  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY  FALL 
FLOWER  SHOW  —  Friday,  September  9,  Sat- 
urday, September  10.     Trevose  Fire  House. 

BONSAI  OPEN  HOUSE  —  Keith  Valley  Nursery. 
Saturday,  September  24,  10-6. 

ANNUAL  HARVEST  FAIR  —  Ambler  Campus  of 
Temple  University.  Saturday,  October  1,  10  —  3 
p.m.  Sale  of  Fruits,  Vegetables,  House  Plants  and 
Perennials.     Flower  Show,  Free  lectures. 


Register  for  activities  by  using  the  clip-out  coupon. 
Enclose  check  and  mail1  to  Pennsylvania  Horticultural 
Society,  325  Walnut  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  19106. 

□     Clinic  —  Seed  &  Flower  Pictures 

$  2.50 

□     Clinic  —  Forcing  Bulbs 

$  3.50 

□     Clinic  Series  —  Bonsai 

$12.00 

□     Clinic  —  Greenhouse 

$  5.00 

Q     Horticultural  Therapy  Workshop 

$  1.50 

□     Members'  Evening  Buffet 

$  2.50 

Q     Members'  Evening  (program  only) 

Telephone  _ Enclosed  

ACTIVITIES  FOR  SEPTEMBER  AND  OCTOBER 

AFTERNOON  AND  EVENING  PROGRAMS 

NO  REGISTRATION  REQUIRED  UNLESS  NOTED 


NON-MEMBER  CHARGE  $2.00 

DWARF  AND  SPECIES  RHODODENDRONS  — 
Thursday,  September  8,  8  p.m. 

James  F.  Caperci,  Proprietor  of  the  Ranier  Alt. 
Alpine  Gardens  in  Seattle,  Washington,  will  be  the 
speaker.  Mr.  Caperci  has  been  a  collector,  hobbyist 
and  grower  for  twenty-five  years  and  has  been  an 
active  member  of  the  American  Rhododendron  So- 
ciety and  the  American  Rock  Garden  Society. 

PRUNING:  REASONS,  SEASONS,  AND  TYPES 
—  Tuesday,  September  27,  8  p.m. 

A  comprehensive  lecture  and  demonstration  will 
be  given  by  Air.  L.  B.  Palmer.  Ample  time  will  be 
allowed  for  questions  and  answers,  and  members  are 
encouraged  to  bring  specific  problems. 

FORCING  FLOWERS  FOR  WINTER  BLOOM  — 
Tuesday  evening  October  4,  8  p.m. 

FORCING  FACTORS  IN  PRODUCING  BLOOMS 
FOR  FLOWER  SHOWS  —  Tuesday  Evening,  Oc- 
tober 4,  8  p.m. 

A  special  lecture  by  Stanley  Bulpitt,  landscape 
architect  and  owner  of  Brookside  Nurseries  in  Con- 
necticut, in  which  he  will  discuss  forcing  of  a  long 
list  of  material  including  trees,  shrubs  and  herbaceous 
plants.  Forty  years'  experience  in  forcing  plants  into 
bloom  for  big  Spring  Flower  Shows  makes  Air.  Bul- 
pitt well  qualified  to  bring  this  information  to  PHS 
members. 

GARDENING  LITERATURE  IN  AMERICA  1750 
-1850  —  Thursday,  October  20,  1 :30  p.m. 

Dorothy  Alanks  will  be  the  speaker  at  this  pro- 
gram planned  by  the  PHS  Library  Committee.  Miss 
Alanks  had  charge  of  the  library  of  the  Alassachusetts 


Horticulture   Society   for   30  years.     She  will   discuss 
some  of  the  great  books  of  a  past  era  in  gardening, 
many  of  which  are  housed  in  the  PHS  library. 
SPECIMEN     PLANTS     FOR     LATE     WINTER 
BLOOM  —  Wednesday,  October  26,  2  p.m. 

Joyr  Logee  Alartin,  of  the  famed  Logee's  North 
Street  Greenhouses  will  be  the  speaker  at  this  special 
afternoon  program.  Alembers  who  are  planning  to 
enter  the  horticultural  classes  at  the  Spring  Flower 
Show  will  benefit  greatly  from  Mrs.  Martin's  talk. 
Plants  from  Logee's  Greenhouses  will  be  sold. 
HORTICULTURAL  THERAPY  WORKSHOP  — 
Tuesday,  October  11,  10  a.m.  to  3  p.m. 

Alice  Wessels  Burlingame  will  conduct  this  work- 
shop, which  is  offered  primarily  for  professionals. 
Discussion  and  slides  of  horticultural  therapy  pro- 
grams will  make  up  the  morning  session.  After  buffet 
lunch,  there  will  be  additional  sessions  on  program 
ideas.  Exhibits  of  projects  will  be  on  display,  and 
reading  material  will  be  available. 

Mrs.  Burlingame  graduated  from  the  University 
of  Alichigan  and  attended  the  School  of  Horticulture 
of  Michigan  State  University  for  more  than  four  years. 
She  has  also  had  training  in  Occupational  Therapy, 
and  from  this  she  has  developed  techniques  of  Hor- 
ticultural Therapy  for  working  with  those  who  are 
mentally  or  physically  ill.  She  is  the  co-author,  with 
Dr.  Donald  Watson  of  the  book  THERAPY 
THROUGH  HORTICULTURE  and  has  lectured  ex- 
tensively throughout   the  country  on   the  subject. 

PHS  members  are  welcome  to  attend  the  work- 
shop. Airs.  Burlingame  will  also  speak  at  the  regu- 
lar Alembers'  Evening  session  at  7:30  p.m.  Registra- 
tion required.     Fee,   (including  lunch)   $1.50. 

(Cont'd  on  page  4) 
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CLINICS 

FOR  MEMBERS  ONLY 

SEED  DECORATING  AND  PRESSED  FLOWER 
PICTURES  —  Wednesday,  September  14,  1:30  p.m. 

This  clinic  will  cover  the  techniques  used  in  mak- 
ing pictures  from  seeds  and  pressed  flowers.  Each 
participant  will  be  given  materials  for  at  least  one 
picture  or  pattern.  The  instruction  should  be  espec- 
ially helpful  to  those  who  are  working  with  handi- 
capped people.  It  is  one  of  the  skills  which  will  be 
emphasized  in  the  Horticultural  Therapy  Workshop. 
Instructor,  June  M.  Vail.     Fee,  $2.50. 

FORCING  BULBS  FOR  HOME  AND  SHOW  — 
Wednesday,  September  28,  1 :30  p.m. 

This  clinic  will  include  discussion  and  demon- 
strations of  bulb  forcing  for  home  enjoyment  and 
show  competition.  There  will  be  special  emphasis  on 
the  classes  scheduled  for  the  1967  Spring  Flower 
Show,  and  each  participant  will  plant  a  pan  of  bulbs 
of  a  variety  called  for  in  the  show  schedule.  The  in- 
structor will  be  Mrs.  W.  R.  Mackinney,  winner  of 
many  blue  ribbons  in  bulb  forcing  classes.  Fee,  (in- 
cluding one  pan  of  bulbs)  $3.50. 

BONSAI   —  Tuesday   evenings   October    18  and  25, 
7  :30  p.m. 

The  course  will  cover  the  theory  and  techniques 
involved  in  making  a  rock  planting.  Each  participant 
will  be  given  a  mature  azalea,  suitable  rock  and  a 
training  container.  Pruning,  wiring,  root  pruning, 
anchoring  and  all  other  procedures  will  be  carried 
out  in  proper  sequence  and  will  be  accompanied  by 
discussion  of  bonsai  care.  The  instructor  will  be 
Frederic  L.  Ballard.     Fee,  including  materials  $10.00. 


GREENHOUSE  GARDENING  —  Thursday,  Octo- 
ber 27,  10:30  a.m.— 3  p.m. 

An  all-day  session  in  which  management  tech- 
niques and  recommended  plant  material  will  be  dis- 
cussed by  the  Society's  Executive  Secretary,  Ernesta 
D.  Ballard.  The  clinic  will  be  limited  to  10  partici- 
pants in  order  to  allow  each  one  to  bring  up  partic- 
ular problems  and  interests  for  general  discussion  by 
the  group.  To  be  held  at  Mrs.  Ballard's  greenhouses. 
Registrants  will  receive  directions  and  agenda  on  re- 
ceipt  of  their   registration    fee   of   $5.00. 


MEMBERS'  EVENING  -  Tuesday,  Oct.  1 1 

The  subject  for  the  evening  will  be  a  continua- 
tion of  the  day's  discussions  on  HORTICULTURAL 
THERAPY.  ' 

The  audience  at  the  daytime  sessions  is  expected 
to  consist  largely  of  professionals  and  the  program 
has  been  planned  with  this  in  mind.  The  evening 
lecture  will  be  a  general  coverage  of  the  pioneering 
work  which  Mrs.  Burlingame  has  done  in  this  very 
special  field. 

Cocktails  will  be  served  in  the  Board  Room  at 
6  p.m.,  followed  by  a  buffet  supper  at  6:45.  The  pro- 
gram will  begin  at  7:30.  Seats  will  be  reserved  for 
members  who  have  made  reservations.  (See  form  on 
page  3.) 


GARDEN  VISITS 

On  Sunday,  October  9,  members  of  the  PHS 
have  been  invited  to  visit  four  gardens  in  the  Wil- 
mington area.  The  gardens  belong  to  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  William  E.  Phelps,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Donald 
Ross.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  P.  Bissell  and  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Lammot  duPont  Copeland.  Traveling  direc- 
tions will  be  given  in  the  October  NEWS. 


)CTOBER,  1966 
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INSTANT      GARDENS      IN      AMERICA,* 

or  WHAT  OUR  ENGLISH  FRIENDS  THINK  OF  US 

That  strip  of  land  along  the  eastern  seaboard  of  the 
United  States  of  America,  stretching  from  Boston  in 
the  north  to  Richmond  in  Virginia,  is  rather  special. 
It  is  the  land  of  the  middle  class,  where  a  bouyant 
economy  supports  10  million  two-car  families  enjoying 
the  highest  standard  of  living  of  any  people  on  earth. 
This  population  has  created  special  demands  for  all 
manner  of  labour-saving  devices  —  whether  by  actual 
need  or  clever  advertising  is  not  quite  clear  —  on  the 
mistaken  assumption  that  more  leisure  time  will  re- 
sult. Along  with  instant  porridge  and  instant  bananas, 
there  is  now  a  brisk  demand  for  instant  gardens. 

It  would  be  an  understandable  mistake  to  assume 
that  gardening  would  be  an  ideal  hobby  for  this  lei- 
surely society.  The  average  householder  demands  that 

(1)  his    yard    should    look    good    all-the-year    round; 

(2)  it  should  require  a  minimum  of  maintenance  and 

(3)  someone  else  should  do  the  work  for  him. 

The  "landscaping"  industry  specializes  in  planting 
mature  or  semi-mature  plant  material  to  create  an 
immediate  effect.  The  plants  used  for  foundation 
plantings  are  slow-growing  evergreens,  and  all  bed 
areas  are  heavily  mulched  with  up  to  2  in.  of  organic 
material  to  exclude  weeds.  Enough  men  and  equip- 
ment are  used  to  finish  a  normal  residential  job  in  one 
day,  and  that  is  all  there  is  to  it. 

Apart  from  specimen  shade  or  ornamental  trees 
set  away  from  the  house,  the  remainder  of  the  garden 
area  is  grassed  down;  seeding  and  turfing  (or  sodding, 
as  it  is  called)  is  a  specialized  branch  of  the  industry. 
Fine  lawn  grasses  are  very  difficult  to  support  through 
the  American  summer,  and  the  lawn  as  we  know  it 
almost  non-existent.  Coarse  grasses  are  used,  cut  to 
a  height  of  2-3  in.  The  sodding  operation  is  accom- 
plished as  quickly  as  the  landscaping.  Xo  attempt  is 
made  at  fine  levelling,  and  the  machine-cut  turves  are 
unrolled  like  so  many  pieces  of  carpet,  watered  lightly. 


rolled,  and  watered  again.  The  amazing  thing  about 
this  fore-shortened  procedure  is  that  it  works  —  even 
in  the  height  of  an  arid  summer.  'Sod'  is  a  major  farm 
crop  in  this  area ;  it  is  cut  and  loaded  by  machine  and 
it  is  usually  installed  in  its  new  position  on  the  same 
day. 


HANDLING  FOR  STORAGE 

A  very  small  proportion  of  nursery  stock  is  handled 
"bare-root" ;  even  deciduous  material  dug  during  the 
dormant  season  is  prepared  with  a  root-ball,  so  that 
it  will  survive  a  reasonable  period  in  storage.  Con- 
tainer-grown stock  seems  to  be  becoming  more  popu- 
lar, but  the  cult  of  instant  gardening  demands  much 
larger  material  than  can  be  confined  in  a  container 
and  garden  centres'  display  trees  that  can  only  be 
moved  by  mechanical  lifting  equipment. 

Landscape  men  swap  stories  about  trees  with  that 
weakness  for  the  half-truth  usually  credited  to  anglers. 
The  limiting  factor  on  the  size  of  tree  it  is  possible  to 
move  is  theoretically  available  horsepower,  but  more 
usually   the  difficulty  lies  in  finding  someone  to   pav 

(Cont'd  on  page  2) 


*  This  article  appeared  in  the  July  6  issue  of  the  Gardeners  Chronicle,  an  English  weekly.  It  was  written  by  Ted 
Norvell,  and  seems  particularly  appropriate  to  all  who  have  seen  the  instantaneous  verdure  in  the  Independence  National 
Historical  Park.  The  pictures  referred  to  in  the  article  have  not  been  reproduced.  In  their  place  we  have  used  one  of  the  20' 
hemlocks  being  planted  in  the  Bishop  White  Garden  at  3rd  and  Walnut. 


GARDEN  VISITS  -  SUNDAY,  OCTOBER  9 


PHS  members  are  invited  to  visit  four  gardens  in 
be  open  between  2  and  5  p.m.  regardless  of  the  weather, 
of  $3.00  for  each  guest.  Family  memberships  admit  all 
for  those  wishing  transportation. 

Garden  No.  1.  Mr.  &  Mrs.  William  E.  Phelps 
"Morrisania  Place" 
From  intersection  of  Rts.  U.S.  1  and  202  go  south 
on  Rt.  1  for  2.5  mi.  to  Chadds  Ford.  (Post  Office  on 
left,  Inn  on  right).  Turn  left  onto  Rt.  100.  Follow 
Rt.  100  east  for  5.5  mi.  to  Guyencourt  Road.  Turn  left 
and  go  to  second  paved  driveway  on  right. 

Garden  No.  2.  Mr.  &  Mrs.  Donald  P.  Ross 
Montchanin,  Delaware. 

Continue  east  on  Rt.  100  for  2.7  mi.  (Rt.  100  turns 
sharp  right  at  stop  sign  1.3  mi.  from  Guyencourt  Rd.) 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Ross  are  on  right  after  crossing  railroad 
track. 

Garden  No.  3.  Mr.  &  Mrs.  George  P.  Bissell 

Centerville  Road,  Greenville,  Delaware 
Continue  east  on  Rt.  100  for  .9  mi.  to  stop  light. 
Turn  right  on  Barley  Mill  Road  and  go  south.  (Bear 
right  at  fork  after  going  under  railroad  bridge.)  After 
traveling  2  mi.,  turn  right  onto  Centerville  Road,  and 
go  about  1  mi.  Mr.  &  Mrs.  Bissell  are  on  the  left. 

Garden  No.  4  Mr.  &  Mrs.  Lammot  duPont  Copeland 
"Mt.  Cuba",  Greenville,  Delaware 
Return  on  Centerville  Road  to  Barley  Mill  Road. 
Turn  right  and  go  west  for  2.3  mi.  to  "Mt.  Cuba"  on 
right. 

To  return  to  Philadelphia  via  Kennett  Square, 
'continue  west  from  "Mt.  Cuba"  on  Barley  Mill  Road 
for  1.2  mi.  to  Rt.  82.  Turn  left,  winding  for  5.5 
mi.  Turn  right  on  U.S.  1  and  go  north  to  Rt.  202  and 
Philadelphia. 

Alternate  Route 
Garden  No.  4,  "Mt.  Cuba". 

From  Kennett  Square  on  Rt.  U.S.  1  turn  left  in 
center  of  town  onto  Rt.  82.  Follow  carefully  south 
for  5.8  mi.  Turn  right  onto  Barley  Mill  Road.  Follow 
for  1.2  mi.  to  "Mt.  Cuba"  on  left. 

Garden  No.  3 

Continue  on  Barley  Mill  Road  south  for  2.3  mi. 
to  Centerville  Road.  Turn  left  to  Mr.  &  Mrs.  Bissell's 
about  1  mi.  on  the  left. 

Garden  No.  2 

Return  to  Barley  Mill  Road.  Turn  left  for  2  mi. 
to  Rt.  100.  Turn  left  and  go  west  for  .9  mi.  to  Mr.  & 
Mrs.  Ross  on  the  left. 

Garden  No.  1 

Continue  west  on  Rt.  100  for  2.7  mi.  to  "Mor- 
risania Place"  on  right.  (Rt.  100  turns  sharp  left  1.4 
mi.  from  the  Ross'.) 

To  Philadelphia  continue  west  on  Rt.  100  for  5.5 
mi.  to  Rt.  U.S.  1.  Turn  right  and  go  north  to  202  and 
Philadelphia. 


the  Wilmington  area  on  October  9th.  The  gardens  will 

A  member  may  bring  up  to  three  guests  upon  payment 

members  of  an  immediate  family.  A  bus  will  be  provided 

From  Wilmington:  Pennsylvania  Ave.,  Kennett 
Pike  (Rt.  52)  to  Barley  Mill  Road.  Either  right  .1  mi. 
to  Rt.  100  and  left  .9  mi.  to  Mr.  &  Mrs.  Ross',  or  left 
2  mi.  on  Barley  Mill  Road  to  Centerville  Road  and 
right  about  1  mi.  to  Mr.  &  Mrs.  Bissell's. 


PHS  JAPAN  TOUR 

The  Bonsai  and  Chrysanthemum  Tour  to  Japan 
will  depart  from  Philadelphia  on  Monday,  October  10, 
and  return  on  Tuesday,  November  8. 

Visits  to  the  Imperial  Palace  Gardens,  the  Bonsai 
Village,  several  private  gardens  and  the  world  famous 
Chrysanthemum  Doll  Shows  are  confirmed.  The  Tour 
Conductor  will  be  Robert  E.  Montgomery,  President 
of  the  Pennsylvania  Bonsai  Society  and  a  member  of 
the  Council  of  the  PHS. 

The  Tour  quota  of  21  was  filled  in  early  July, 
but  unforeseen  circumstances  have  made  it  impossible 
for  two  participants  to  make  the  trip,  leaving  two 
vacancies  at  this  writing.  Call  Mrs.  Godshalk  at  the 
PHS  office  WA  2-4801  for  information. 


INSTANT  GARDENS-(cont'd) 

for  the  operation.  In  some  states  there  is  a  maximum 
of  10  ft.  load  width  allowed  on  main  highways,  and 
this  limits  tree  size  to  those  requiring  a  10  ft.  root- 
ball.  The  American  holly,  Ilex  opaca,  illustrated,  was 
moved  successfully  with  a  9  ft.  ball.  The  trunk  is 
14  in.  in  diameter  and  35  ft.  high,  and  it  cost  the 
owner  of  the  property  £400  ($1120)  to  have  it  moved 
from  her  previous  home.  (This  picture  not  reproduced 
here.  —  Ed.) 

Normally  a  large  tree  such  as  this  is  braced  on  to  a 
heavy  wooden  platform  with  cross-chains,  and  winched 
on  6  in.  rollers  out  of  the  hole  and  onto  the  loader. 
This  particular  holly  operation  was  straightforward 
in  that  both  past  and  present  positions  were  easy  of 
access,  but  few  are  quite  so  easy.  The  tree  shown  in 
the  front  cover  picture  of  this  issue  is  almost  in  posi- 
tion, but  to  get  it  there  the  contractor  had  to  cut  a 
swathe  through  a  boundary  planting  of  choice  shrubs 
and  replace  100  sq.  yds.  of  turf  ruined  in  the  winching 
operation. 

He  was  paid  £600  ($1680)  for  his  trouble,  but  he 
lost  on  the  deal.  These  figures  are  not  suggested  cri- 
teria for  a  British  operator;  on  the  same  basis,  land- 
scape labourers  are  paid  about  £30  ($84)  per  week 
and  a  yi-Vo.  of  tea  costs  4s.  ($.56). 

There  are  some  cedars  at  Longwood  Gardens  in 
Pennsylvania  which  show  obvious  signs  of  having 
been  recently  moved,  and  these  trees  must  come  close 
to  some  kind  of  record.  They  have  a  trunk  diameter 
of  at  least  20  in.  and  are  45  ft.  high.  That  may  sound 
like  "the  one  that  got  away"  and  the  writer  would  be 
grateful  for  confirmation  of  this. 


Activities:  October-November 

AFTERNOON  AND  EVENING  PROGRAMS 

NO  REGISTRATION  UNLESS  NOTED 
NON-MEMBER  CHARGE  $1.00 

FORCING  FACTORS  IN  PRODUCING  BLOOMS 
FOR  FLOWER  SHOWS  —  Tuesday  Evening,  Oct- 
ober 4,  8  p.  m. 

The  speaker,  Stanley  Bulpitt  of  Brookside  Nur- 
series in  Connecticut,  has  forty  years'  experience  in 
forcing  plants  for  Spring  Flower  Shows. 

HORTICULTURAL  THERAPY  WORKSHOP  — 
Tuesday,  October  11,  10  a.  m.  to  3  p.  m. 

To  be  conducted  by  Alice  Wessels  Burlingame 
with  cooperation  and  participation  from  professionals 
working  in  this  important  field  of  therapy.  Registra- 
tion fee  of  $1.50  will  include  lunch. 

GARDENING  LITERATURE  IN  AMERICA  1750- 
1850  —  Thursday,  October  20,  1 :30  p.  m. 

Dorothy  Manks,  librarian  and  scholar,  will  be  the 
speaker. 

SPECIMEN  PLANTS  FOR  LATE  WINTER 
BLOOM  —  Wednesday,  October  26,  2  p.  m. 

A  program  for  house  and  greenhouse  gardeners 
by  Joy  Logee  Martin  of  Logee's  Greenhouses  in  Con- 
necticut. Recommended  plants  will  be  offered  for  sale. 

PREPARING  THE  GARDEN  FOR  WINTER  — 
Tuesday,  November  1,  2  p.  m.  and  again  at  8  p.  m. 

Martha  Ludes  Garra,  the  well-known  Philadel- 
phia horticulturalist,  will  cover  planning  of  time  and 
resources,  management  of  the  soil ;  what  to  do  with 
roses,  trees  and  shrubs;  planting  bulbs;  preventive 
control  of  insects  and  diseases;  and  other  important 
considerations. 


GARDENING  INDOORS 
11  a.  m. 


Tuesday,  November  5, 


Ernesta  D.  Ballard,  the  Society's  Executive  Sec- 
retary, and  a  recognized  authority  on  this  special  area 
of  horticultural  activity,  will  be  the  speaker.  The  lec- 
ture will  be  illustrated  with  slides  and  specimen 
plants.  Plants  suitable  for  growing  indoors  will  be  sold. 

A  GARDENER  VISITS  SPAIN— Tuesday  Evening, 
November  22,  8  p.  m. 

Frances  E.  Godshalk,  PHS  staff  member  who 
conducted  the  Society's  1966  spring  tour  of  Portugal 
and  Spain,  will  show  slides  of  the  public  and  private 
gardens  included  in  this  unusual  trip. 


.  Register    by    using   the   clip-out    coupon.   Please   enclose   check 

and  mail  to  325   Walnut  Street,  Phila.,  Pa.  19106.   Registrations 
accepted    in    the    order    received;    confirmation    by    post    card. 

RESERVATIONS 

□  Horticultural    Therapy   Workshop  $1.50 
Tuesday,  Oct.  11,  10  -  3 

□  Clinic  Series  -  Bonsai  $12.00 
Tuesday,  Oct.  18  &  25 

□  Clinic  -  Greenhouse  $5.00 
Thursday,  Oct.  27 

□  Clinic  -  Propagation  $2.50 
Thursday,  Nov.  3 

Members'  Evening  Buffet 
O     Oct.   11       □     Nov.  8  $2.50 

Members'  Evening  (program  only) 

□  Oct.  11       □     Nov.  8 

□  Garden   visits   bus  $2.75 
October  9.  (Call  office  for  details) 

Name 

Address  Zip - 

Enclosed  $  to  cover  — — — 

I 

CLINICS -MEMBERS  ONLY 

REGISTRATION  REQUIRED 

BONSAI — Tuesday    evenings,    October    18    and    25, 
7:30  p.m. 

A  series  of  two  clinics  covering  the  theory  and 
techniques  of  rock  plantings  to  be  conducted  by  Fred- 
eric L.  Ballard.  Fee,  includinf  materials,  $12.00. 

GREENHOUSE  GARDENING— Thursday,  October 
27,  10:30  a.m. -3  p.m. 

An  all-day  session  to  be  conducted  by  Ernesta 
D.  Ballard  at  her  greenhouses  in  Chestnut  Hill.  Fee 
$5.00. 

PROPAGATION — Thursday   evening1,   November   3, 
7 :30  p.m. 

The  session  will  consist  of  a  lecture-demonstra- 
tion explaining  the  fundamentals  of  rooting  summer 
and  winter  cuttings,  including  the  selection  of  cutting 
wood,  rooting  stimulants,  medium,  care  during  root- 
ing, and  how  to  care  for  the  plant  during  the  first  year. 

Each  participant  will  make  cuttings  of  several 
different  species.  Flats,  rooting  medium,  and  plastic 
covers  will  be  available  for  those  who  wish  to  buy 
them. 

The  clinic  will  be  conducted  by  Mary  M.  Martin, 
a  member  of  both  the  Council  of  the  PHS  and  the 
International  Plant  Propagator's  Society.     Fee  $2.50. 
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MEMBERS'  EVENING  — Tuesday  November  8  P.  G.  Hydrangea  For  Late  Summer  Bloom 


Mrs.  H.  Rowland  Tiraras,  a  member  of  the  PHS 
Council  and  a  distinguished  horticulturalist,  will  pre- 
sent an  illustrated  program  on  her  impressions  of 
Korea. 

Mrs.  Timms  spent  two  years  in  Korea  while  her 
husband  was  engaged  in  business  there.  Her  intense 
interest  in  gardens  and  plants  made  her  especially 
appreciative  of  the  terrain  and  native  plant  material. 
Her  talk  will  cover  the  beauty  and  grandeur  of  Korea's 
mountains  and  countryside. 

As  us,ual,  the  evening  festivities  will  begin  at 
6  p.  m.,  and  the  program  will  begin  at  7:30.  Reserva- 
tions must  be  made  for  the  buffet  supper. 


MEMBERS'  EVENING-October  11 

Alice  W.  Burlingame,  noted  writer  and  lecturer 
will  speak  on 
THERAPY  THROUGH  HORTICULTURE. 

Cocktails  6  p.  m.,  buffet  supper  6:45  p.  m.,  pro- 
gram 7:30.  Advance  reservations  for  supper  must 
be  received  by  Friday,  October  7. 


PHS  LIBRARY 

The  library  is  open  Monday  through  Friday  from 
9  to  5  and  on  Tuesday  evenings  until  7.30.  Members 
are  reminded  that  they  may  borrow  books  by  mail. 
Mrs.  Henry,  the  librarian  will  be  glad  to  suggest 
titles  in  special  or  general  fields  of  interest.  PHS  tele- 
phone: WA  2-4801. 


Overplanted,  ordinary  and  foolproof  in  city, 
country,  seashore  or  rocky  mountainside  garden, 
Hydrangea  paniculata  grandiflora  can  be  counted  on  for 
an  explosion  of  bloom  in  late  summer.  The  flower 
heads  last  indefinitely  in  dried  bouquets  if  picked 
when  they  are  at  the  height  of  their  bloom. 

Few  other  shrubs  can  claim  so  much,  so  fast,  for 
so  little.  Little  wonder  then,  that  following  its  intro- 
duction from  Japan  in  1862,  nurserymen  sold  it  by 
the  thousand  to  delighted  homeowners  over  most  of 
the  country.  It  can  be  pruned  to  manageable  size; 
it  can  even  be  ripped  out  and  replaced  with  a  new, 
smaller  specimen  when  it  gets  too  big.  Just  because 
it  is  ordinary  and  reminiscent  of  Victorian  foundation 
planting,  don't  ignore  the  possibility  of  using  it  in  a 
shrub  border. 

The  common  name  is  Peegee  hydrangea,  derived 
from  some  harried  nurseryman's  abbreviation  of  the 
specific  and  varietal  names. 

Plant  one  this  fall  to  enjoy  at  next  summer's  end. 


COMING  EVENTS  OF  INTEREST 

ANNUAL    HARVEST    FAIR— Ambler    Campus    of 
Temple  University.    Saturday,   October   1,   10-3. 

LILY     BULBS     AUCTION— Saturday,    October  8, 
p.m.    Middle  Atlantic   Regional  Lily  Group  at  the 


1 


home  of  Wm.  F.  Happich,  609  Linda  Vista  Avenue, 
Jenkintown,  Pa.    PHS  members  invited. 

ANNUAL  SHOW  AND  MEETING  OF  THE  NA- 
TIONAL CHRYSANTHEMUM  SOCIETY— Satur- 
day and  Sunday,  October  29  and  30.  George  Wash- 
ington  Motor   Lodge,  King  of  Prussia. 

EASTERN  PENNSYLVANIA  CHRYSANTHE- 
MUM SHOW— Saturday  and  Sunday,  November  5 
and  6.  American  Baptist  Convention,  King  of  Prussia. 


INTERNATIONAL  HORTICULTURAL  CONGRESS  HIGHLIGHTS 


The  Pennsylvania  Horticultural  Society  can  be 
proud  of  the  participation  by  itself  and  its  members 
in  the  XVIIth  International  Horticultural  Congress 
held  in  College  Park,  Maryland,  from  August  15 
through  20.  The  Society  was  a  sponsor  and  sent  four 
delegates:  Mrs.  Alfred  S.  Martin,  Martha  Ludes  Garra, 
Ernesta  D.  Ballard  and  June  M.  Vail.  At  least  a  dozen 
other  members  were  also  present  as  representatives 
of  other  organizations  or  in  other  capacities.  The  total 
attendance  included  more  than  2000  horticulturists 
from  around  the  world. 

The  following  are  some  highlights  noted  by  PHS 
members : 

—  Five  full  days  and  evenings  to  meet  and  talk  with 
well-known  horticulturists  and  garden  writers  from 
around  the  world  —  Patrick  Synge,  Editor  of  the 
Royal  Horticultural  Society;  Dr.  H.  R.  Fletcher,  Di- 
rector, the  Royal  Botanic  Garden,  Edinburgh;  Pro- 
fessor Bryan  Rycroft,  Director  of  Kirstenbosch  Bo- 
tanic Garden  in  South  Africa;  Dr.  G.  De  Bakker,  Sec- 
retary General  of  the  International  Society  for  Horti- 
cultural Science;  Mr.  Frank  S.  Knight,  Director  of 
the  Gardens  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  at 
Wisley;  Dr.  George  H.  M.  L.  Lawrence,  Director 
of  the  Hunt  Botanical  Library ;  Dr.  Henry  T.  Skinner, 
Director  of  the  United  States  National  Arboretum  and 
many  more,  whose  names  are  known  to  all  serious 
gardeners. 

—  The  stimulating  sessions  on  the  vast  subject  of 
horticultural  education,  and  the  opportunity  to  learn 
what  other  countries,  and  even  what  other  areas  of  the 
United  States,  are  doing  to  meet  the  rising  demands 
in  this  field.  And  the  agreement  among  those  active 
in  horticultural  education  that  the  trend  towards  spe- 
cialization is  depleting  our  already  meager  supply  of 
well-rounded  professionals. 

—  The  efforts  of  the  American  Horticultural  Society 
and  the  American  Association  of  Botanical  Gardens 
and  Arboretmns  to  explore  and  develop  the  use  of 
electronic  data  processing  for  record  keeping,  sources 
of  plant  material,  and  countless  items  of  information 
useful  to  organized  horticulture. 


—  The  feeling  of  pride  in  our  National  Arboretum  — 
its  striking  moated  administration  building,  gorgeous- 
ly lit  with  flaming  torches  for  the  Hawaiian  reception 
on  the  opening  night  —  its  fine  collection  of  plant 
material  enlivened  in  August  by  a  hillside  of  crepe 
myrtle  in  an  amazingly  wide  range  of  colors. 

—  The  exciting  exhibit  of  proteas  and  heathers  shipped 
in  by  air  from  the  Kirstenbosch  Botanical  Garden  in 
South  Africa. 

—  The  chance  to  visit  the  Agricultural  Research  Cen- 
ter of  the  USDA  at  Beltsville  and  to  hear  first-hand 
accounts  of  research  on  ornamental  plants. 

—  The  skill  and  eloquence  with  which  the  representa- 
tives of  American  botanical  gardens  and  arboretums 
defended  the  idea  that  these  organizations  are  not  the 
private  preserve  of  the  botanist  and  taxonomist  but 
must  also  serve  the  wider  sphere  of  public  information 
and  education  in  ornamental  horticulture. 

—  The  spectacle  of  summer  turned  back  to  spring  by 
the  horticultural  scientists  from  the  Netherlands: 
1000  iris,  200  daffodils  and  400  hyacinths  and  several 
dozen  rhododendrons  all  in  bloom  were  flown  to  New 
York  and  then  driven  to  College  Park  in  air  condi- 
tioned station  wagons  for  the  closing  banquet. 

—  Dr.  Fletcher's  brilliant  address  at  the  banquet.  His 
topic:  "Horticulture,  Challenge  and  Opportunity." 
His  ideas  on  what  the  horticulturist  can  and  must  do 
about  starvation  in  the  world  brought  to  a  full  circle 
the  concern  of  all  the  scientists  at  the  Congress  —  a 
concern  which  dominated  the  opening  session  and 
which  was  inherent  in  the  over-all  theme,  The  Plant, 
The  Environment,  and  Man. 


MEMBERS'  EVENING-November  8 

Mrs.  H.  Rowland  Timms  — 

"A  GARDENER  VISITS  KOREA" 
Sec  reservation  blank  for  buffet  supper  on  page  3. 


ANNUAL  MEETING   1966 

The  Society's  Annual  Meeting  will  be  held  in 
the  Rose  Room  of  the  Bellevue-Stratford  Hotel  on 
Wednesday,  November  16,  following  a  subscription 
dinner.  A  limited  number  of  members  who  are  unable 
to  attend  the  dinner  may  come  to  the  meeting  and 
program  at  8  o'clock,  but  are  requested  to  call  Mrs. 
Godshalk  for  reservations  if  they  plan   to  do  so. 

The  President  and  the  Executive  Secretary  will 
make  brief  reports  of  the  year's  activities  and  the 
election  of  Council  members  will  take  place.  The 
Council  is  the  governing  body  of  the  PHS. 

To  be  presented  for  election  at  the  1966  Annual 
Meeting  are: 

For  terms  ending  in  1969 
Mrs.   E.  Page  Allinson 
Mrs.  John  H.  Archer 
Mr.  William   L.  Day 
Mr.   George  Wood  Furness 
Mrs.  Alfred  S.  Martin 
Mrs.  H.  Cameron  Morris,  Jr. 
Mr.  Frederick  W.  G.  Peck 
Airs.   Leon   Sunstein,  Jr. 
Mr.  John  G.  Williams 

For  terms  ending  in  1968 
Mrs.  John  B.  Carson 
Mr.  Herbert  W.  Goodall,  Jr. 
Mr.  Lee  M.  Raden 
Mr.  Edward  Starr,  III 
Mrs.   H.    Rowland   Timms 

For  a  term  ending  in  1967 

Mr.  Robert  E.   Montgomery 

The  by-laws  provide  that  additional  nominations 
may  be  made  in  writing  by  15  or  more  members  of 
the  Society. 

Officers  are  elected  by  the  Council  at  the  first 
meeting  of  the  new  year. 

Following  the  meeting,  there  will  be  a  showing  of 
the  motion  picture  "This  Garden  England." 

It  is  said  that  Britain's  climate  enables  her  to 
grow  successfully  a  wider  range  of  plants  than  any 
other  country  in  the  world.  "This  Garden  England'" 
endeavors  to  portray  the  tremendous  variety  of  Eng- 
lish gardens  and  capture  some  of  their  majesty. 

Filming  locations  include  Blenheim  Palace,  Wind- 
sor Great  Park,  Hampton  Court,  Hever  Castle,  and 
Chelsea  Garden  Show.  The  film  has  received  awards 
in  excellence  at  film  festivals  all  over  the  world.  It 
was  produced  and  is  being  presented  to  the  PHS  by- 
International  Minerals  and  Chemical  Corporation, 
which  has  entensive  interests  in  growing  things,  and 
takes  this  means  to  share  the  splendor  and  beauty  of 
English  gardens. 


CHRISTMAS  SHOW 

The  Society's  Annual  Christmas  Show  will  again; 
be  staged  in  the  lobby  of  the  Western  Saving  Fund! 
Society  at  Broad  and  Chestnut  Streets  in  Philadelphia.! 
It  will  be  open  on  Wednesday,  December  7  from  121 
noon  to  8  p.m.  and  on  Thursday  and  Friday,  Decem- 
ber 8  and  9,  from  9  a.m.  to  3  p.m. 

The  Show's  theme  is  FESTIVAL  OF  CHRIST- 
MAS. Seven  artistic  and  five  horticultural  classes  are 
scheduled.  Included  are  decorated  Christmas  trees, 
wreaths,  door  swags,  and  tree  ornaments  featuring 
natural  material.  The  fifteen-foot  tree  in  the  bank's 
Chestnut  Street  window  will  be  decorated  by  the  Old 
York   Road   Garden   Club. 

Mrs.  F.  Hastings  Griffin,  Jr.,  is  the  show  chair- 
man and  Mrs.  Hett  of  the  PHS  staff  is  show  secretary. 
A  call  to  the  office,  WA  2-4801,  will  bring  a  show 
schedule  to  any  prospective  exhibitor  or  interested 
member. 


FOLIAR  APPLIED  FERTILIZERS 

The  following  has  been  taken  from  "Agronomy 

Gleanings,"  an   Extension  publication  by  Penn  State 

agronomists — some  interesting  claims  and  actual  facts. 

Claim:  Plants  can  absorb  nutrient  elements  through 
leaves. 

Fact:  All  of  the  above-ground  plant  parts  can  absorb 
a  limited  amount  of  plant  nutrient  elements. 

Claim:  Foliar  applied  nutrient  elements  enter  the  plant 
immediately. 

Fact:  The  rate  of  absorption  of  the  nutrient  elements 
varies  among  the  elements  and  crop  to  which 
applied.  Michigan  State  University  research 
gives  the  date  in  table  below. 

Claim:  One  hundred  percent  of  each  of  the  nutrient 
elements,  foliar  applied,  enter  plants  through 
the  foliage. 

Fact:  Theoretically  all  of  the  nutrient  elements  ap- 
plied to  foliage  would  be  eventually  absorbed 
by  the  plant.  Most  of  the  elements  will  end 
up  in  the  soil  and  be  taken  up  through  the 
roots  as  non-foliar  applied  nutrients. 
Reason  Why: 

1.  Not  all  of  the  spray  is  intercepted  by  the 
foliage. 

2.  Evaporation  of  the  liquid  leaves  the  nut- 
rient elements  in  dry  form. 

3.  Rain  can  wash  off  the  spray  so  elements 

enter  from  soil. 

Time  Required  for 
50%  Absorption* 

1  to  36  hours 

7  to  15  days 

1  to  4  days 

(20%  in  1  hour) 

(8%  in  24  hours) 
Sulfur  8  days 

Manganese  24  to  48  hours 

Zinc  24  hours 

Molybdenum  (4%  jn  24  hours) 

*The  element  must  be  maintained  in  solution  to  be  absorbed. 


Nutrient   Element 

Nitrogen   (as  ureas) 

Phosphorus 

Potassium 

Magnesium 

Iron 


Activities:  November-December 

AFTERNOON  AND  EVENING  PROGRAMS 

NO   REGISTRATION 
NON-MEMBER  CHARGE  $1.00 

PREPARING  THE  GARDEN  FOR  WINTER— 
Tuesday,  November  1,  2  p.m.  and  again  at  8  p.m. 
Speaker,  Martha  Ludes  Garra 

GARDENING  INDOORS— Tuesday,  November  15, 
11  a.m.  Speaker,  Ernesta  D.  Ballard 

A  GARDENER  VISITS  SPAIN— Tuesday  evening, 
November  22,  8  p.m.  Speaker,  Frances  E.  Godshalk 


CLINICS  -  MEMBERS  ONLY 

REGISTRATION  REQUIRED 

PROPAGATION — Thursday  evening,  November  3, 
7:30  p.m.  Instructor,  Mary  M.  Martin.  Fee,  $2.50. 
CONE  WREATH  MAKING— Tuesday,  November 
29,  2  p.m.  and  again  at  7:30  p.m.  Also,  Tuesday, 
December  6,  10:30  a.m.  and  7:30  p.m. 

After  a  demonstration,  each  participant  will  be 
supplied  with  materials  and  supervised  in  making 
a  wreath  to  take  home.  Instructor,  June  M.  Vail.  Fee 
$4.25. 

CHRISTMAS  WREATH  MAKING— Friday,  De- 
cember 9, 10  a.m.  and  2  p.m.  Also,  Wednesday,  Decem- 
ber 14,  2  p.m.  and  7:30  p.m. 

Participants  will  make  their  own  wreaths  under 
the  supervision  of  the  instructor,  June  M.  Vail.  Fee 
$4.25. 


SOCIETY  PLANS  TWO  TOURS 
FOR  SPRING  OF  1967 

Two  PHS  horticultural  tours,  one  to  the  South- 
eastern United  States  and  one  to  Barcelona,  Majorca 
and   Southern   France,   will   take  place   in  April   1967. 

The  European  tour  is  being  planned  by  James 
Caffery,  a  landscape  architect  and  resident  of  Spain. 
Mr.  Caffery  arranged  last  spring's  highly  successful 
tour  to  Portugal  and  Spain,  which  included  visits  to 
twelve  private  gardens.  The  1967  tour  will  be  a  21-day 
trip   leaving   April    5. 

The  Southern  gardens  tour  will  travel  north  with 
the  spring  from  Charleston,  South  Carolina,  to  Wash- 
ington. The  group  will  fly  to  Charleston  on  Friday 
evening,  March  31,  and  return  to  Philadelphia  from 
Washington  on  Sunday,  April  9.  Martha  Ludes  Garra 
is  planning  the  itinerary  and  will  accompany  the 
group. 

Each  tour  will  be  limited  to  25  people.  Detailed 
itineraries  will  be  available  in  November.  Meanwhile, 
interested  members  may  call  Mrs.  Godshalk  at  WA 
2-4801    for    advance    information. 


Register  by  using  the  clip-out  coupon.  Please  enclose  check 
and  mail  to  325  Walnut  Street,  Phila.,  Pa.  19106.  Registrations 
accepted    in    the    order    received;    confirmation    by    post    card. 


a 


RESERVATIONS 

Propagation 

□  Thursday,  Nov.  3 

Cone   Wreath    Making 

□  Tuesday,  Nov.  29,  2  p.m. 

□  Tuesday,  Nov.  29,  7:30  p.m. 

□  Tuesday,  Dec.  6,  10:30  a.m. 

□  Tuesday,    Dec.   6,   7:30  p.m. 

Christmas  Wreath   Making 

□  Friday,  Dec.  9,  10  a.m. 

□  Friday,  Dec.  9,  2  p.m. 

□  Wednesday,  Dec.  14,  2  p.m. 

□  Wednesday,   Dec.   14,  7:30  p.m. 

Members'  Evening  Buffet 
Nov.  8 


$2.50 
$4.25 


$4.25 


□     Members'  Evening  Buffet 
Dec.  13 


$2.50 


$2.50 


Name 

Address 


Enclosed  find for buffets 

Enclosed  find  for clinic  reservations 


MEMBERS'  EVENING 
Tuesday,  December  13 

Henry  D.  Mirick,  Council  member  and  former 
President  of  the  PHS,  will  be  the  guest  speaker.  His 
subject  will  be  "Flowers  of  the  Tundra." 

Mr.  Mirick,  who  is  a  practicing  Philadelphia  arch- 
itect, took  the  pictures  to  be  shown  during  this  lecture 
on  a  summer  trip  to  Alaska.  In  the  snow  of  the  Mt. 
McKinley  glacier,  the  high  tundras  and  above  the 
Arctic  Circle,  he  photographed  flowers  and  plants 
blooming  in  the  four-week  arctic  summer. 

Reservations  must  be  made  for  supper.  The  pro- 
gram will  begin  at  7:30. 


BOOK  SALE 

Books  old  and  new  will  be  on  sale 

in  the  library  during  November. 

BE  SURE  TO  SEE  THEM. 
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New  Books  in  the  PHS  Library 

American   Horticultural  Society.    Daffodil  Handbook 
American  Rock  Garden  Society.  The  Rock  Gardener's 

Hand  Book 
American  Rose  Society     American  Rose  Annual,  1966 
Brockman,   C.    Frank.     Flora    of    Mount   Rainier   Na- 
tional Park 
Coombs.   Sarah   V.    South  African  Plants  for  Ameri- 
can  Gardens 
dimming,   Roderick   W.    The   Chrysanthemum   Book 
Curtis,  Otis  F.   The  Translocation  of  Solutes  in  Plants 
DeWit,  H.  C.  D.    Aquarium  Plants 
Dioscorides.    The  Greek   Herbal  of   Dioscorides 

(Robert  T.  Gunther,  ed.) 
Dunsterville,  G.  C.  K.   Venezuelan  Orchids  Illustrated 

Vol.  4 
Eliovsou,  Sima    Proteas  for  Pleasure 

Freehof,  Lillian  S.    Flowers  and  Festivals  of  the  Jew- 
ish Year 

Geiger,  Rudolf.    The  Climate  Near  the  Ground 

Gibbons,  Euell.    Stalking  the  Healthful  Herbs 

*Harrower,  Dorothy.    Decoupage 

Knott,    James    Edward.      Handbook     for    Vegetable 
Growers 

Lawson,  H.  C.    Book  of  Cacti  for  the  Amateur  Col- 
lector 

Mannering,  Eva  (ed.)    Fruit  Prints 

McDonald,    Elvin    (ed.)    Handbook    for    Greenhouse 
Gardeners 

McDougall,   W.   B.    Plants   of   Yellowstone   National 
Park 

Mansfield,  T.  C.    Alpines  in  Color  and  Cultivation 

Mez,  Carl.    Bromeliaceae 


Phillbrick.    Helen.     Companion    Plants    and    How   to 
Use  Them 

Sanderson.    Ivan.    Ivan    Sanderson's    Book    of    Great 
Jungles 

Shimmo,  Tat.  Flower  Arrangements  to  Copy 

Steam,  William  T.    Botanical  Latin 

Strabo,  Walahfrid.    Hortulus 

White    House    Conference    on    Natural    Beauty,   Pro- 
ceedings.   Beauty  for  America 

Wiley,  Farida  A.    Ferns  of  Northeastern  U.  S. 

Wilson,    Helen    Van    Pelt    (ed.)     African    Violet   and 
Gesneriad    Questions 

Yoon,  Chun  Joo.    Garden  Flowers   (Korea) 


*  Harrowxr's  book  was  added  to  our  collection  because  of 
the  great  interest  shown  in  our  decoupage  exhibit  in  August. 
Xot  only  will  the  person  who  wants  to  try  his  hand  at  this  art 
form  want  to  borrow  this  book,  but  also  the  onlooker;  for 
Decoupage  is  filled  with  a  hundred  excellent  photos — eighteen 
in  color.  The  author  also  gives  a  history  of  decoupage  begin- 
ning with  the  17th  century.  REMEMBER,  books  can  be  sent 
to  you  by  mail.  Call  the  librarian  and  give  her  your  request. 
WA-2-4801. 
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FORCING  MID-CENTURY  LILIES 

The  richly-colored  Mid-Century  hybrid  lilies  are 
reasonably  easy  to  force  under  greenhouse  conditions. 
Bulbs  which  have  been  forced  into  early  bloom  can  be 
planted  in  the  garden  later  in  the  spring,  and  will 
generally  produce  a  second  round  of  bloom  in  late 
summer. 

'Enchantment',  most  famous  of  the  deGraaff 
hybrids,  will  flower  in  60  to  75  days  from  the  date 
when  forcing  starts.  The  exact  timing  will  depend  on 
the  weather  and  the  temperature.  Plant  one  large 
bulb  in  a  regular  6"  clay  flower  pot  with  a  piece  of 
crock  in  the  bottom  of  the  pot  for  drainage.  Use  a 
soil  mix  consisting  of  2  parts  sandy  loam,  2  parts 
peat  moss  and  1  part  builders'  sand.  Fill  the  pot 
about  half  way  up  with  the  soil  mix  and  then  place  the 
bulb.  Fill  to  within   l/2"  of  the  top  and  tamp  firml). 

Bulbs  shipped  at  this  time  of  year  are  precooled. 
They  should  be  potted  as  soon  as  they  are  received 
and  stored  in  a  cold  frame  or  in  a  covered  box 
mulched  with  pine  needles,  straw,  vermiculite  or 
the  like  in  a  place  that  will  stay  as  cool  as  possible  but 
will  not  freeze  solidly.  A  temperature  between  30° 
-  40°  is  ideal.  Freezing  will  not  harm  the  bulbs  but 
may  make  removal  difficult.  Do  not  water  the  pots 
until  the  forcing  begins. 

Recommended  temperatures  for  forcing  are  55° 
at  night  and  65°  to  75°  during  the  day.  The  daytime 
temperature  can  rise  considerably  higher  without  real 
damage  or  trouble.  If  the  buds  develop  too  fast,  re- 
duce the  night  temperature  and  move  the  pots  to  a 
shady  spot  in  the  greenhouse. 

Regular  watering,  good  drainage  and  weekly 
fertilizing  with  a  high  nitrogen,  water  soluble  fer- 
tilizer after  growth  has  started  should  produce  spec- 
tacular plants. 

In  addition  to  'Enchantment',  other  desirable 
Mid-Century  lilies  for  forcing  are  'Destiny',  'Har- 
mony', 'Cinnabar',  'Joan  Evans'  and  'Tabasco', 


SPRING  FLOWER  SHOW  1967 

"Carnival  of  Flowers"  is  the  theme  of  the  show 
this  year.  This  theme,  with  its  emphasis  on  gaiety, 
was  chosen  after  the  committee  and  exhibitors  had 
viewed  a  full-scale  mock-up  of  the  basic  staging, 
designed  by   Vincent   G.   Kling  and   Associates. 

The  1967  show  will  be  in  the  same  building  as  the 
1966  show,  but  will  be  somewhat  larger.  The  display 
area  will  cover  86.000  square  feet.  Exhibits  will  feature 
spring  blooming  trees,  shrubs,  bulbs  and  herbaceous 
plants. 

Exhibitors  will  include  ten  local  nurserymen, 
garden  clubs,  plant  societies,  the  Philadelphia  Zoo, 
the  Academy  of  Natural  Sciences,  the  Delaware  Val- 
ley College  of  Science  and  Agriculture,  the  Ambler 
Campus  of  Temple  University  and  many  other  in- 
dividuals and  groups,  Educational  lectures  and  pro- 
grams will  be  presented  by  the  Extension  Service 
of  the  Pennsylvania  State  University. 

PHS  members  are  already  working  on  their  en- 
tries for  the  competitive  classes  and  for  special  educa- 
tional and  floral  displays.  The  Society  has  arranged 
several  meetings  and  clinics  to  instruct  professionals 
and  amateurs  in  the  tricky  techniques  for  forcing 
material   into  bloom   for  early   March. 

The  show  is  a  big  undertaking  for  the  Society 
It  takes  almost  the  full  time  of  three  staff  members 
and  many  hours  of  effort  by  hundreds  of  volunteers. 
The  Flower  Show  Committee  meets  monthly  through- 
out the  year,  and  the  planning  and  management  for 
the  1968  show  will  begin  long  before  the  1967  Show 
is  finished.  Members  with  ideas,  skills  or  interests 
in  any  phase  of  this  activity  are  urged  to  contact  the 
PHS  office.  Your  help  is  needed. 


MEMBERS'  EVENING-December  13 

Henry  D.  Mirick,  past  President  of  the  So- 
ciety will  speak  on,  "FLOWERS  OF  THE 
TUNDRA."  Registration  for  buffet  must  be  re- 
ceived by  December  8. 


BOOKS  ON  GREENHOUSE  GARDENING 


Baines,  Thomas.    Greenhouse  and  Stove  Plants 

London :  Murray,   1885 

Five-hundred  families  of  plants  are  given,  stress- 
ing- flowering  and  fine-leaved  palms,  ferns  and 
lycopodiums. 

Brooklyn   Botanic   Garden.   Greenhouse    Handbook 
for  the  Amateur 

X.   V. ;   Brooklyn   Botanic  Garden,   1963 

Covers  almost  every  aspect  of  greenhouse  gar- 
dening by  outstanding  contributors:  James  Un- 
derwood Crockett  on  Plant  Propagation,  Victoria 
Padilla  on  Bromeliads,  Helen  Van  Pelt  Wilson 
on  Geraniums  and  many  others.  Other  chapters 
include  list  of  greenhouse  manufacturers,  plastic 
greenhouses  and  bonsai  in  the  greenhouse. 

Chabot,   Ernest.   The    New   Greenhouse   Gardening 

for  Everyone.  X.  Y. :  Barrows,  1955 

The  book  contains  a  very  detailed  calendar  for 
greenhouse  planting.  Guidelines  for  selecting 
greenhouses  are  given.  The  author  discusses  gen- 
eral management,  soils  and  fertilizers.  Included 
is  an  excellent  list  of  plants  for  beginner. 


Crockett,   James  Underwood.   Greenhouse   Garden- 
ing as  a  Hobby.    N.Y. :  Doubleday,  1961 

Covers  basic  designs  and  furnishings  of  the 
greenhouse,  climate  control,  soil  mixture,  fer- 
tilizers, plants  to  grow  and  a  calendar  of  bloom. 


Cushing,  J.  The  Exotic  Gardener 

London:   Sherwood,   Gilbert,  Piper,   n.d.    (mid-19th 
century) 

Dulles,  Marion.  Greenhouse  Gardening  Around  the 

Year.  X.  Y. :  Macmillan,  1956 

Such  topics  as  decorations  and  gift  plants  for 
Christmas  holidays,  flowers  for  cutting,  seedlings 
for  the  outdoor  garden,  summer  bulbs,  orchids 
and  utilitarian  crops  such  as  bulbs,  salad  greens 
and  vegetables  are  treated  in  detail.  One  will  be 
interested  in  how  to  make  vacation  trips  count  for 
a  better  greenhouse.  Sources  of  rare  plants  are 
also  given. 

Field,  F.  E.  The  Greenhouse  as  a  Winter  Garden: 
A  Manual  for  the  Amateur.  X.  Y. :  Putnam,  1869 

Interesting    are    his    comments    for   the    amateur 

wanting  to  enter  a  flower  show ! 


Deenagh,  Goold-Adams.  The  Cool  Greenhouse  and 
Conservatory.  London:  Faber  and  Faber,  1959 
Over  200  kind-  of  plants  that  are  especially  suit- 
able   for   growing    in    cool    greenhouses    are    dis- 
cussed. 


Deenagh,  Goold-Adams.  The  Unheated  Greenhouse 

London:  Collingridge,   1955 

The  author  shows  how  a  completely  unheated 
greenhouse  will  provide  a  wealth  of  color  and 
interest  throughout  the  year  provided  the  right 
plants  are  grown.  The  problems  of  watering, 
ventilation  and  general  maintenance  are  covered. 

Keane,  William.  Indoor  Gardening  for  every  Week 
in  the  Year.    London :  Journal  of  Horticulture,  1863 

McDonald.  Elvin.  The  Flowering  Greenhouse  Day 
By  Day.  Princeton :  Van  Nostrand,  1966 

The  author  is  a  plantsman  and  speaks  from  his 

own  experience  which  he  shares  freely  with  his 

readers. 

McDonald,  Elvin   (ed.).  Handbook  for  Greenhouse 
Gardeners 

Irvington-on-the-Hudson,    X.   Y. :   Lord  and   Burn- 
ham,  1966 

May,  W.  J.  Greenhouse  Management  for  Amateurs 

London:    Gill,  1884 

Descriptions  of  greenhouses  and  frames  with  in- 
structions for  building  them.  Methods  for  heat- 
ing, illustrated  descriptions  of  most  suitable 
plants,  etc.   included. 

Xoble,    Mary.    Gardening   in    a    Small    Greenhouse 

X.  Y.:  Van  Nostrand,  1956 

This  is  written  not  only  for  the  person  with  a 
greenhouse  but  for  those  contemplating  one.  The 
book  offers  vital  suggestions  about  location,  ma- 
terials and  equipment.  It  tells  how  to  place  the 
house  in  your  climate,  how  wide  to  make  walks, 
and  which  type  staging  is  best  for  your  plants. 
It  tells  why  you  don't  want  a  concrete  floor  and 
why  you  can't  use  creosoted  lumber. 

Xorthen,   Henry  T.  and   Rebecca  T.   Northen.  The 
Complete  Book  of  Greenhouse  Gardening 
X.  Y.:  Ronald  Press.  1956 

Chapters  of  particular  interest  are  ones  on  un- 
usual cut  flowers,  the  amaryllis  family,  and  ex- 
otic foliage  and  flowering  plants. 

Potter,   Charles   H.   Beneath  the  Greenhouse  Roof 

X.   Y.:   Criterion,    1957 

The  author  advises  the  gardener  on  construction 
and  furnishing  of  greenhouses.  There  are  sep- 
arate chapters  on  growing  of  cut  flowers,  or- 
chids, roses,  bulbs,  exotics,  perennials  and  vines, 
foilage  and  novelty  plants,  fruits  and  vegetables. 

Preston,  F.  G.  The  Greenhouse 

London:  Ward,   Lock  &  Co.,   1951 

Included  is  a  chapter  on  forcing.  Also,  there  is 
an   alphabetical   list   of  greenhouse   plants. 

(Continued  on  page  4) 


Activities:  December-January 

AFTERNOON  AND  EVENING  PROGRAMS 

NO  REGISTRATION  OR  CHARGE 

FOR  MEMBERS  UNLESS  NOTED 

NON-MEMBER  CHARGE  $1.00 

(unless   noted  otherwise) 

"THE  PLEASURE  GREENHOUSE",  A  SYMPOS- 
IUM Tuesday,  January  10,  2  to  5:30  p.  m. 

This  symposium  will  be  divided  into  four  ses- 
sions, each  consisting  of  a  presentation  of  one  aspect 
of  greenhouse  gardening  followed  by  a  question  pe- 
riod and  a  coffee  break.  Appropriate  exhibits  and 
literature  will  be  on  display.  The  first  three  sessions 
(described  below)  will  be  held  in  the  afternoon,  from 
2  to  5  :30.  The  fourth  session  will  be  combined  with  the 
regular   Members'    Evening. 

2-3  p.m.  *  Greenhouse  Management  -  Watering, 

ventilating,  insect  and  disease  control, 
shading,  pots  and  potting. 

Speaker:    Patrick    Nutt,     Longwood 
Gardens. 

3:15-4:45  p.m.:  Panel  discussion  by  PHS  members  on 
Greenhouse  Practice.  Moderator:  Dr. 
J.  J.  Willaman 

Panelists :  Mrs.  John  G.  Williams 
Mrs.  Alfred  S.  Martin 
Dr.  Merlin  M.  Brubaker 

5  -  5  :30  p.  m. :  Greenhouse  Plants  You  Can  Grow — 
A  slide  presentation. 

Speaker:  Ernesta   D.   Ballard 


MEMBERS'  EVENING 
Tuesday,  January   10,   1967 

Continuing  with  the  topic  for  the  day.  "THE 
PLEASURE  GREENHOUSE",  Dr.  Henry  M. 
Cathey,  Horticulturist,  Crops  Research  Division  of 
the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  at  Belts- 
viile,  will  speak  on  "The  Escalators  of  Ornamentals" 
— Light,  Carbon  Dioxide,  and  Chemicals".  Dr.  Cathey 
will  discuss  how  the  growth  and  flowering  of  orna- 
mental plants  can  be  controlled  through  manipula- 
tion of  the  environment,  and  by  the  application  of 
chemical  growth  regulators  and  disbudding  agents. 
He  will  show  how  the  results  of  government  research 
can  be  applied  to  the  production  of  flowering  and 
ornamental  plants  by  amateur  and  professional  alike, 
indeed,  by  anyone   who  gardens   under  glass. 

Reservations  must  be  made  for  the.  buffet  supper, 
which  will  be  served  following  the  6  p.  m.  cocktail 
hour.  The  program  will  begin  at  7.30. 


Register  by  using  the  clip-out  coupon.  Please  enclose  check 
and  mail  to  325  Walnut  Street,  Phila.,  Pa.  19106.  Registrations 
accepted    in    the    order    received;    confirmation    by    post    card. 

RESERVATIONS 

Name     „ 

Address     „_„ 

I 

Enclosed  find  for  reservations 

Cone  Wreath  Making  $4.25 

'     □     Tues.  Dec.  6,  10:30  a.m.     □     7:30  p.m. 

Christmas  Wreath  Making  $4.25 

I     □     Fri.  Dec.  9,  10  a.m.     □     2  p.m. 

|     □     Wed.  Dec.  14,  2  p.m.     □     7:30  p.m. 

I     □     Bonsai  Clinic,  Jan.   14  $15.00 

■     □     Flower  Arranging  Series  $15.00 

Members'  Evening  Buffet 

□     Dec.  13         □     Jan.  10  $2.50 


BONSAI  CRITIQUE— Saturday,  January  14,  2  p.m. 
Yuji  Yoshimura,  nationally  known  teacher  and 
practitioner  of  the  art  of  Bonsai,  will  conduct  a  cri- 
tique of  ten  bonsai  submitted  by  local  residents.  Many 
of  those  who  attended  a  similar  session  last  year 
were  delighted  with  the  new  insights  and  under- 
standing they  achieved  as  a  result  of  Mr.  Yoshimura's 
analysis  and  constructive  suggestions.  Fee  for  PHS 
members  $1.25;  for  non-members  $1.75.  (No  advance 
registration   necessary.) 

Bonsai  may  be  submitted  for  criticism  by  mem- 
bers or  non-members.  Arrangements  must  be  made 
in  advance  with  Mrs.  Ballard  at  the  PHS  office, 
WA  2-4801.  Plants  will  be  selected  to  provide  a  well- 
rounded  program  of  general  interest.  Bonsai  submit- 
ted must  be  accompanied  by  a  fee  of  $10  per  plant. 
If  the  plant  is  not  chosen  for  the  critique,  the  fee  will 
be  refunded. 

GARDENING    INDOORS  —  Tuesday,    January    17, 
8  p.  m. 

Ernesta  D.  Ballard,  the  Society's  Executive  Sec- 
retary, will  give  an  illustrated  lecture  on  the  theory 
and  technique  of  growing  plants  indoors.  She  will 
cover  all  phases  of  house  plant  culture,  including  the 
growing  of  plants  under  artificial  light  and  the  year 
round  care  of  recommended  species. 

PINES,  THEIR  STORY  AND  IDENTIFICATION 
— Tuesday,  January  24,  8  p.  m. 

Dr.  John  M.  Fogg,  Jr..  Director  of  the  Morris 
Arboretum  and  professor  of  botany  at  the  University 
of  Pennsylvania,  will  present  this  informal  lecture 
in  response  to  a  number  of  requests  from  PHS  mem- 
bers. The  presentation  will  be  illustrated  with  slides 
and  specimens. 
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GREENHOUSE  BOOKS-icont'd) 

Robinson,  G.  W.  The  Cool  Greenhouse 
Baltimore:  Penguin  Books,  1959 

Schulz,   Peggie.  How  to  Make   Money  from  Your 
Home  Greenhouse.  N.Y. :  Van  Xostrand,   1959 

Sutton,  L.  N.  The  Cool  Greenhouse 
London:  Putnam,  1935 

Taylor,    Kathryn    and    Edith    W.    Gregg. 
Winter  Flowers  in  the  Sun-Heated  Pit. 
N.Y. :  Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  1941 
The  best  on  this  subject. 

Post,  Kenneth.  Florist  Crop  Production  and  Mar- 
keting.   N.Y.:  Orange  Judd,  1952 

Detailed  directions  for  forcing  every  conceivable 
flowering  plant.  Includes  recommended  tempera- 
tures, day  length  and  propagation  techniques  for 
each  plant  discussed. 

Laurie,    Alex    and    D.    C.    Kiplinger.    Commercial 
Flower  Forcing.  Philadelphia:  Blakiston  Co..   1958 
On  fundamentals  and   their  practical  application 
to  the  culture  of  greenhouse  crops. 

Bahr,  Fritz.  Commercial  Floriculture 
N.Y. :  De  La  Mare,  1923 

Many  old-time  tricks  are  described  in  this  book 
written  in  the  heyday  of  the  great  private  estates. 


"Gardens  under  glass  have  fewer  hazards  than 
gardens  under  skies.  There  are  no  withering 
droughts,  no  gullying  tempests,  no  frosts  that 
drop  out  of  the  blue  and  cut  gardens  short.  The 
cows  cannot  get  in,  nor  the  rabbits,  nor  the  wood- 
chucks,  nor  the  crows." 

Gardening  in  the  Greenhouse  by  Anne  Dorrance. 
N.  Y.,  Doubledav  1935 


CLINICS -MEMBERS  ONLY 

CONE  WREATH  MAKING— Tuesday,  November 
29,  2  p.  m.  and  7:30  p.  m.  Tuesday,  December  6,  10:30 
a.  m.  and  7:30  p.  m.  See  November  NEWS  for  details. 

CHRISTMAS    WREATH    MAKING— Friday,    De- 
cember 9,  10  a.  m.  and  2  p.  m.  Wednesday,  December 
14,  2  p.  m.  and  7:30  p.  m.  See  November  NEWS. 
FLOWER    ARRANGING— Thursdays,    January    12, 
19,  26,  1 :30  p.  m. 

This  series  of  three  clinic  sessions  will  be  con- 
ducted by  Mrs.  Harold  H.  Mowday,  a  well-known 
teacher  of  flower  arranging  and  an  accredited  flower 
show  judge.  Color  and  design  will  be  stressed.  Foli- 
age will  be  used  to  minimize  the  need  for  fresh  flowers. 
Fee  for  series,  including  materials  but  not  containers, 
$15.00. 

BONSAI  FOR  ADVANCED  STUDENTS  —  Satur- 
day, January  14,  10  a.  m. 

Yuji  Yoshimura  will  conduct  a  two-hour  session 
for  PHS  members  who  are  already  familiar  with  basic 
bonsai  theory  and  technique.  Participants  will  be  ex- 
pected to  supply  their  own  materials.  Fee  $15.00. 


1967  GREENHOUSE  COMPETITION 

The  2nd  Annual  PHS  Greenhouse  Competition 
will  be  held  during  the  last  two  weeks  of  January  and 
the  first  week  of  February,  1967.  Any  PHS  member 
operating  a  greenhouse  or  a  sunporch  is  eligible  to 
enter.  Judging  will  be  based  on  the  general  condi- 
tion of  the  plant  material  and  the  attractiveness  of 
the  display.  Entry  blanks  and  detailed  instructions  fqr 
contestants  are  available  on  request  from  the  PHS 
office,  WA  2-4801.  Participants  in  the  contest  will 
be  asked  to  receive  PHS  members  in  their  green- 
houses on  Sunday.  February  5,  between  2  and  5  p  .m. 
The  visiting  procedures  will  be  approximately  the 
same  as  for  the  usual  PHS  garden  visits.  Details  will 
be  published  in  the  January  NEWS. 


VOLUME  VIII,  No. 


WALNUT  STREET,  PHILADELPHIA,   PA.  19106 


ON  THE  PLANNING  AND  LANDSCAPING  OF  GARDENS 


The  program  for  the  February  Members'  Evening 
Will  provide  an  occasion  for  discussion  of  some  basic 
gardening  principles  which  are  often  overlooked  in 
suburban  developments.  The  speaker  on  February  14 
will  be  Carlton  B.  Lees,  author  of  "Budget  Landscap- 
ing" and  his  talk  will  deal  with  the  kind  of  problems 
of  design  and  execution  which  confront  most  garden- 
ers at  one  time  or  another. 

Landscape  design  is  an  art.  and  in  the  past  success- 
ful gardens  have  usually  been  the  work  of  profession- 
ally trained  landscape  architects.  Unfortunately,  the 
services  of  landscape  architects  are  not  generally 
available  to  the  small  home  owner.  Except  for  a  very 
few,  who  specialize  in  private  garden  work,  landscape 
architects  cannot  undertake  this  kind  of  assignment 
at  fees  which  the  average  home  owner  can  afford  to 
pay.  Most  ot  these  professionals  make  their  living  by 
designing  civic  and  industrial  projects,  or  by  working 
in  city  planning  or  land  utilization  programs 

Another  possible  source  of  help  to  the  home  owner 
in  laying  out  his  garden  plan  is  the  nurseryman  who 
will  sell  him  his  trees  and  shrubs.  Some  of  these  are 
talented  designers  and  some  have  trained  landscape 
architects  in  their  organization.  Others,  however,  are 
ill-equipped  to  provide  this  service.  (A  preliminary 
inspection  of  previous  work  by  the  same  man  is  a 
good  precaution.) 

Before  seeking  any  help — and  certainly  before  un- 
dertaking a  landscape  project  on  a  do-it-yourself  basis 
— the  home  owner  would  be  well  advised  to  consult 
Mr.  Lees'  "Budget  Landscaping".  Don't  be  put  off 
by  the  title,  which  does  less  than  justice  to  the  quality 
of  the  contents.  This  book  has  been  a  guide  for  thous- 
ands of  bewildered  garden  makers  faced  with  the  prob- 
lems of  landscaping  the  barren  humps  of  land  on 
which  so  many  new  houses  sit. 

In  his  foreword,  Mr.  Lees  says:  "This  book  is  not 
intended  to  replace  the  professional  landscape  designer. 
Its  basic  purpose  is  to  help  the  home  owner  to  under- 
stand how  his  landscape  can  become  more  useful  and 
more  enjoyable.  In  some  cases  the  home  owner  will 
be  able  to  organize  his  own  landscape  to  his  satisfac- 
tion and  with  some  degree  of  design  success.  For  those 


who  wish  to  consult  a  professional  designer,  this  book 
will  be  helpful  in  developing  a  greater  understanding 
of  the  principles  and  worth  of  a  planned  landscape." 

Mr.  Lees  views  the  grounds  around  a  dwelling  as  a 
space  within  which  the  family  lives  outdoors.  He  finds 
1966  suburbia  preoccupied  with  what  he  calls  "back- 
yard thinking" — a  deplorable  tendency  to  conceive  of 
this  space  as  a  place  for  storage  and  utilitarian  func- 
tion rather  than  for  pleasant  living.  What  is  needed 
is  to  restore  the  basic  concept  of  a  garden,  which  is, 
quite  simply,  a  pleasant  place,  artistically  laid  out  — ■ 
with  attractive  plants  and  flowers. 

One  of  the  most  common  pitfalls  in  garden  making 
is  the  selection  of  unsuitable  plant  material.  Too  often 
a  tree  or  a  shrub  is  ordered  because  the  gardener  has 
developed  a  yen  for  that  particular  species.  The  im- 
portant thing  is  not  the  species,  but  the  effect  or,  as 
Mr.  Lees  says,  the  function.  Before  a  choice  is  made, 
the  planner  should  consider  the  shape,  size  and  texture 
which  the  plan  calls  for.  With  these  in  mind  a  com- 
petent nurseryman  should  be  able  to  suggest  a  suit- 
able choice. 

Mr.  Lees  deplores  wasted  front  yards,  foundation 
planting  (which  he  calls  "mustache  planting"),  and 
pictureless  picture  windows.  But  he  does  more  than 
object  to  these  horrors.  His  book  offers  many  practical 
suggestions  for  alternate  planting  arrangements  and 
use  of  the  space. 

As  more  Americans  become  conscious  of  the  beauty 
of  nature  and  as  more  of  them  become  garden  makers, 
ways  will  have  to  be  found  to  assist  them  in  achieving 
esthetically  satisfying  results.  In  this  case,  example 
is  one  of  the  best  teachers.  The  more  well  planned 
gardens  there  are,  the  more  there  will  be. 


1967  GREENHOUSE  COMPETITION 

All  entries  are  due  in  writing  by  January  10,  1967. 

Please  call   the  office   for  entry   blanks 

and  instructions. 


GREENHOUSE  VISITS  -  SUNDAY,  FEB.  5 

A  number  of  PHS  members  have  agreed  to  hold 
open  house  in  their  greenhouses  on  Sunday,  February 
5th,  between  2  and  5  p.m.  The  owners  will  be  on  hand 
to  discuss  their  plants  and  their  management  practices. 

Since  home  greenhouses  are  usually  quite  small  and 
cannot  accommodate  more  than  six  or  seven  visitors 
at  one  time,  the  committee  in  charge  of  making  the 
arrangements  has  deliberately  chosen  more  houses  at 
more  widely  scattered  locations  than  any  one  person 
could  visit  m  a  single  afternoon.  It  is  hoped  that  this 
will  spread  the  load  and  reduce  congestion.  If  any  par- 
ticipants are  disappointed  to  miss  any  particular  green- 
house, they  should  contact  Mrs.  Godshalk  or  Miss 
Vail  at  the  PHS  office  (WA  2-4801),  either  of  whom 
will  be  glad  to  make  a  special  arrangement  for  a  visit 
at  another  time. 

The  greenhouses  currently  scheduled  to  be  visited 
are  those  of  Mrs.  George  E.  De  Coursey.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
William  G.  Foulke,  Mrs.  Collier  Havens.  Dr.  and  Mrs. 
John  Knorr  III,  Mrs.  W.  R.  Mackinney,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Lee  M.  Raden,  and  xMr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  B.  Town- 
send,  Jr. 

Additional  names  may  be  added  in  the  final  list, 
including  entrants  in  the  1967  greenhouse  competition. 
Detailed  directions  for  reaching  each  of  the  green- 
houses will  be  sent  out  to  members  OX  REQUEST. 
Members  may  bring  up  to  two  guests  and  no  fee  will 
be  charged.  The  visits  will  be  held  regardless  of  the 
weather. 


LIBRARY  NOTES 

THE  PHS  LIBRARY  —  THEN  AND  NOW 

When  the  PHS  library  was  founded.  131  years 
ago,  members  were  required  to  pay  a  fee  for  using  it. 
There  was  no  librarian,  and  the  library  was  open  "at 
early  candle  light"  only  once  a  month. 

Now  the  use  of  the  library  is  free,  there  is  a 
professional  librarian  to  help  users  choose  from 
more  than  9500  titles,  and  the  library  is  open  during 
business  hours  every  day  and  until  7.30  everv  Tues- 
day evening. 

BOOK  REVIEWS 

Flowers  in  the  Winter  Garden  by  M.  M.  Graff  Dou- 

bleday  and  Co.  (1966). 

This  is  not  a  how-to-do-it  book  or  a  reference 
book.  It  is  a  personal  record  of  the  author's  experience 
with  plants  she  has  grown  with  various  degrees  of 
success  in  two  northern  gardens.  Flowers  in  winter 
out  of  doors  are  intriguing  to  keen  and  observant 
gardeners.  This  book  is  a  pleasure  to  read.  The  style 
is  smooth,  the  information  sound,  and  the  spirit"  of 
the  author  is  sparkling  enough  to  bring  cheer  to  any- 
one discouraged  after  five  years  of  drought. 

The  book  tells  where  and  how  to  make  a  rock 
garden  for  winter  blooming  plants,   but   its   value    is 


not  confined  to  those  who  like  to  work  with  rocks. 
There  is  a  chapter  on  "summer  dress  for  winter 
bulbs",  important  and  too  often  forgotten,  and  two 
chapters  on  crocus. 

The  illustrations,  though  few.  are  excellent.  A 
list  of  sources  for  bulbs  and  plants,  a  bibliography, 
a  simple  glossary  and  an  index,  make  this  little  book 
a  scholarly  piece  of  work  as  well  as  a  pleasant  even- 
ing's   reading. 

E.  L.  S. 

M'Mahon,  Bernard.  The  American  Gardener's  Calen- 
dar. (1806). 

If  you  sweated  out  your  apples  properly  last  fall 
you  could  be  enjoying  them  right  now  along  with 
some  of  your  own  home  grown  filberts  and  walnuts. 

Thrifty  pruning  would  have  provided  you  with 
plenty  of  firewood  and  you  could  settle  down  to  read 
Rowe's  "Annual  Catalog  of  Fruit  and  Ornamental 
Trees"  secure  in  the  knowledge  that  your  seeds  of  sea- 
kale,  skirrets  and  alesanders  have  been  sown  and  will 
be  well-established  by  spring.  Actually  if  you  followed 
all  of  the  directives  in  The  American  Gardener's  Cal- 
endar you  would  have  no  time  left  for  reading  as  it  is 
quite  apparent  that  contemporaries  of  Bernard 
M'Mahon  had  not  the  plethora  of  books  written  by  all 
of  the  experts  and  specialists  we  have  today ;  all  gar- 
dening and  horticultural  information  is  contained  in 
this  one  book.  Mr.  M'Mahon  was  a  prominent  and 
active  gardener  in  the  Philadelphia  area  and  this  book, 
published  in  1806,  was  "adapted  to  the  climate  and 
seasons  of  the  United  States"  and  contains  "a  complete 
account  of  all  of  the  work  necessary  to  be  done".  Few 
of  us  today  maintain  a  kitchen  garden  (wherein  we 
grow  spinach,  little  salads  and  lettuces,  "well  defended 
by  a  wall  or  board  fence"),  as  well  as  an  orchard, 
vineyard,  nursery,  pleasure-ground,  flower  garden, 
forcing  frames,  etc.,  etc..  and  most  of  our  esculent 
plants  today  are  bought  at  the  super-market.  However. 
I  do  urge  you  to  read  this  book  just  for  the  pure 
pleasure  of  it.  This  is  one  of  the  old  treasures  in  our 
library  and  would  make  delightful  winter  browsing. 

Preparations  for  making  "new  plantations"  differ 
little  today  in  spite  of  sprays,  plastics  and  mechanized 
equipment.  Detailed  accounts  are  given  for  gravel 
walks  (it  is  not  wise  to  rake  them  up  for  storage  in 
the  winter),  grass  walks  (which  must  always  be  mown 
when  wet  with  dew  so  as  to  get  them  short  enough), 
pruning,  fertilizing  and  just  every  facet  that  could 
possibly  confront  the  gardener.  This  book  would  be 
invaluable  to  someone  particularly  interested  in  Vic- 
torian flower  gardens  of  "ancient  design"  as  they  are 
described  minutely  with  instructions  for  the  various 
parterres  and  levels. 

While  I  am  sure  no  one  today  is  going  to  "Take 
a  pound  of  quicksilver"  and  make  his  own  insecticide 
for  the  hothouse  he  might  be  more  interested  in  the 
recipe   calling  for  "one   pint  of   gin   or   equal   spirits" 

(Continued  on  page  3) 


Activities:  January-February 

AFTERNOON  AND  EVENING  PROGRAMS 

No  registration  or  charge  for  members  unless  noted 
Non-member   charge   $1.00   (unless   noted    otherwise) 
"THE  PLEASURE  GREENHOUSE,"  A  SYMPO- 
SIUM. Tuesday,  January  10,  2  to  5:30  p.m. 
2-3  p.m.     Greenhouse  Management.    Speaker: 

Patrick  Nutt,  Longwood  Gardens 
3:15-4:45  p.m.     Panel  Discussion  conducted  by 

Dr.  J.  J.  Willaman.  Panelists:  Mrs.  John  G. 
Williams,  Mrs.  Alfred  S.  Martin,  Jr.,  Merlin 
M.  Brubaker 
5-5  :30  p.m.     Greenhouse  Plants  You  Can  Grow. 

Ernesta  Ballard 
(See  December  NEWS  for  details) 
BONSAI  CRITIQUE— Saturday,  January  14,  2  p.m. 
Presented  by  Yuji  Yoshimura.  Fee  $1.25.  (non-mem- 
bers   $1.75).    (See    December    NEWS    for    details.) 
GARDENING  INDOORS— Tues.,  January  17,  8  p.m. 
Speaker:  Ernesta  D.  Ballard,  author  of 
"Garden   in   Your   House". 
PINES,  THEIR  STORY  AND  IDENTIFICATION 
Tuesday,  January  24,  8  p.m.  Speaker:  Dr.  John  M. 
Fogo-.  Jr.,  Director,   Morris  Arboretum. 
COLOR  IN  THE  LANDSCAPE— Wednesday,  Feb- 
ruary 15,  2  p.m. 

Martha  Ludes  Garra,  recipient  of  the  Society's  1966 
Distinguished  Achievement  Award  will  present  this 
illustrated  program.  She  will  discuss  the  value  of  color 
— how  it  enables  one  to  perceive  the  form  and  texture 
of  objects  in  the  landscape ;  also,  how  to  build  color 
into  the  design  of  a  garden,  and,  by  its  skillful  use,  to 
set  the  mood  of  a  garden  or  to  change  the  mood  from 
season  to  season. 


CLINICS -PHS  MEMBERS  ONLY 

FLOWER  ARRANGING— Thursdays,  January  12, 
19,  26  at  1:30  p.m.  Instructor:  Mrs.  Harold  H.  Mow- 
day.  Fee  for  the  series  $15.00.  See  December  NEWS 
for  details. 

BONSAI  FOR  ADVANCED  STUDENTS— Satur- 
day, January  14,  10  a.m.  Instructor:  Yuji  Yoshimura. 
Fee  $15.00.  See  December  NEWS  for  details. 


BOOK  REVIEW-(contd) 

which  can  be  used  "without  doing  the  shadow  of  in- 
jury to  the  plants". 

This  book  gives  an  insight  into  one  phase  of  the 
19th  century  here  in  Philadelphia  where  the  citizens 
lived  quite  well  with  their  pine-apples  raised  in  their 
fruiting  houses,  their  forced  oleanders  and  tropical 
plants,  and  their  homemade  wine;  close  your  eyes,  the 
candles  flicker,  the  lamplighter  is  making  his  rounds. 
the  cinnamon  sprinkled  on  the  burning  logs  is  good  to 
to  clarify  the  air,  and  gives  off  a  delicate  aroma. 

Nancy  Timms 


Register  by  using  the  clip-out  coupon.  Please  enclose  check 
ami  mail  to  325  Walnut  Street,  Phila.,  Pa.  19106.  Registrations 
accepted    in    the    order    received;    confirmation    by    post    card. 

RESERVATIONS 


Name      

Address     

Enclosed  find  for  reservations 

□  Bonsai  Clinic,  Jan.   14  $15.00 

□  Flower  Arranging  Series  $15.00 
Members'   Evening   Buffet 

□  Jan.  10             □     Feb.   14  $2.50 
I                                                        _    _    _    _    _ 

MEMBERS'  EVENING 
Tuesday,  February   14,   1967 

Carlton  B.  Lees,  Executive  Secretary  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts Horticultural  Society,  and  former  Executive 
Secretary  of  the  PHS  will  be  the  speaker.  His  title: 
"Great  Expectations";  his  subject:  what  you  can  do 
with  your  garden. 

As  usual,  a  buffet  supper  will  be  served  following 
a  6  p.m.  cocktail  hour.  The  program  will  begin  prompt- 
ly at  7:30  p.m. 


PHS  GARDEN  TOUR  OF  SCOTLAND 

This  tour  has  been  planned  for  the  height  of  the 
autumn  bloom  and  the  final  week  of  the  Edinburgh 
Festival.  The  group  will  leave  Philadelphia  on  Tues- 
day, September  5.  The  first  week  will  be  spent  in 
Edinburgh  with  the  remainder  of  the  time  devoted  to 
touring  other  parts  of  the  country  including  the  Tros- 
sachs,  the  Highlands,  the  Isle  of  Skye  and  the  Low- 
lands. The  most  northern  point  visited  will  be  In- 
verewe  Gardens  at  the  head  of  Loch  Ewe  and  the  most 
southern  point  will  be  Logan  Gardens  in  Wigtown- 
shire. 

Some  of  the  outstanding  gardens  and  historic  sites 
to  be  visited  will  be  the  Botanic  Gardens  of  Edinburgh 
and  Glascow,  Melville  Nurseries  of  Dobbie  &  Co., 
Crathes  Castle,  Culzean  Castle.  Folkland  Palace, 
Crarae  Lodge,  Pitmedden  Garden.  Abbotsford,  and 
the  four  great  border  abbeys  of  Melrose,  Jedburgh, 
Dryburgh  and  Kelso  as  well  as  private  gardens  which 
wil'l  be  opened  by  invitation  of  the  owners.  The  tour 
will  return  to  Philadelphia  on  Tuesday.  September  26. 
Detailed  itineraries  and  additional  information  will 
be  sent  to  members  on  request.  Tour  conductor: 
Martha  Ludes  Garra. 
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COMING  EVENTS  OF  INTEREST  TO 
GARDENERS 

Additional  Information  Available  on  Request  from 
the  Office  WA  2-4801 

January  10,  11,  12:  Second  Annual   Pennsylvania 
Shade  Tree   Symposium. 
Nittany  Lion  Inn,  Campus  of  the 
Pennsylvania   State  University 

Thursday,  January  12:  Florists'  Open  House  — 

Ornamental    Investigations  — 
USDA,  Beltsville 

Wednesday,  February  1 :  Nurserymen's  Open  House — 
Ornamental  Investigations  — 
USDA,  Beltsville 

January  16,  17:  Short  Course  in  Lawn,  Utility  and 
Athletic  Field  Turf  at  Rutgers 
University 

January  18,  19,  20:  Short  Course  in  Golf  and  Fine  Turf 
at  Rutgers  University 

January   18,   19:  Turfgrass   Symposium   sponsored   by 
Cooperative  Extension  Service 
and  Pa.  Turfgrass  Council  at 
King-of-Prussia. 

Saturday,  January  21 :  Annual  meeting  Middle  Atlan- 
tic Regional  Lily  Group.  2  p.m. 
PHS  Building.  Dr.  Richard  W. 
Lighty  will  speak  on  his  recent 
plant  explorations   in   Korea. 

Saturday,  January  28:  "Four  Seasons  in  the  New- 
York  Botanical  Garden".  Speaker: 
Dorothy  E.  Hansell,  Editor  of  the 
Garden  Journal.  8  p.m.,  Brighi 
Hall,  Ambler  Campus,  Temple 
Universitv. 

Sunday,  January  29:  "The  Gotelli  Dwarf  Conifer  Col- 
lection". Sylvester  G.  March,  U.S. 
National  Arboretum.  2:30  p.m.. 
Bright  Hall.  Ambler  Campus, 
Temple  University. 


"GALLERY  OF  ART"  TO  BE 
JANUARY  EXHIBIT 

The  paintings  of  Gisela  Lehmann  and  Primrose 
Gerrard  will  be  on  display  in  the  PHS  exhibit  area 
during  the  month  of  January.  Mrs.  Lehmann's  paint- 
ings show  the  flora  of  St.  John  in  the  Caribbean, 
where  she  spends  her  summers  sketching  and  painting. 
Mrs.  Gerrard  paints  the  flowers  and  plants  which  Phil- 
adelphians  grow  in  their  houses  and  gardens. 

In  addition  to  the  paintings,  there  will  be  an  exhibit 
of  horticultural  books  featuring  botanical  illustration. 

On  Wednesday,  January  18,  at  2:30  p.m.,  Mrs.  Leh- 
mann and  Mrs.  Gerrard  will  be  honored  at  an  informal 
tea  in  the  PHS  headquarters.  Members  are  invited  to 
come  in  at  that  time  to  meet  the  artists  and  talk  flower 
painting  with  them. 


MEMBERS'  EVENING -January  10 

Speaker:  Dr.  Henry  M.  Cathey,  Horticulturist, 
Crops  Research  Division  of  the  United  States 
Department   of  Agriculture.   Beltsville,   Md. 

Subject :  The  work  of  governmental  research  on 
flowering  and  ornamental  greenhouse  grown 
plants. 

Registration  for  buffet  must  be  received  by  Jan.  6. 


CARE  OF  CHRISTMAS  GIFT  PLANTS 

Poinsettia  and  cyclamen  plants  will  stay  in  good 
condition  longer  if  they  are  kept  in  a  cool  humid  at- 
mosphere during  the  night.  A  night  temperature  of 
65°  is  about  right.  A  daily  spraying  with  a  fog-type 
mist  will  also  help.  The  soil  in  the  pots  should  be  kept 
moist,  but  not  overwatered. 

Keep  the  plants  in  good  light  during  the  daytime  in 
a  location  which  is  not  subject  to  drafts  or  sudden 
temperature  changes.  Some  leaves  are  bound  to  turn 
yellow  and  drop.  This  happens  because  of  the  change 
in  environment  from  the  greenhouse  where  the  plant 
was  grown  to  the  dry,  warm  air  of  the  house. 


FEBRUARY,  1967 


SPRAYING      IN      THE     WISSAHICKON 


Some  day  this  spring,  when  the  air  is  still  and 
the  temperature  is  neither  too  high  nor  too  low,  a 
helicopter  will  cruise  down  the  Wissahickon  Valley 
spraying  the  hemlocks  with  Cygon.  Within  minutes 
the  switchboards  of  Fairmount  Park,  the  local  news- 
papers, and  even  the  PHS,  will  be  alight  with  calls 
protesting  the  action  as  an  outrage.    It  is  not. 

To  put  the  matter  in  perspective,  consider  first 
the  objective  of  the  spraying — to  save  the  trees.  The 
stands  of  hemlocks  along  both  banks  of  the  Wissa- 
hickon Creek  are  among  its  greatest  treasures.  A 
handbook  published  by  the  Garden  Club  of  Philadel- 
phia in   1922  contains  this  description: 

"Hemlock  is  easily  the  most  beautiful  tree  in  the 
region.  This  graceful  evergreen  tree  is  quite  at  home 
in  the  Valley  and  may  be  seen  at  every  turn  of  the 
Drive.  On  steep,  almost  soilless,  slopes,  hundreds  of 
tiny  seedlings  may  be  counted  proving  that  it  is 
surely  upon  its  native  heath.  At  Valley  Green  the 
hemlocks  assume  the  character  of  almost  pure  forest, 
forming  so  dense  a  canopy  as  to  shut  off  all  light 
and  preventing  growth  of  any  plants  on  the  floor  of 
the  forest  below." 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  hemlocks  are 
important  and  worth  saving. 

Also,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  they  are  in 
danger  from  Fiorinia  externa,  a  small  sucking  insect 
known  as  hemlock  scale.  This  endemic  pest  has  gotten 
the  upper  hand  in  recent  years,  perhaps  because  the 
trees  have  been  weakened  by  the  drought,  perhaps 
because  of  some  other  disturbance  in  the  balance  of 
nature.  Dead  and  dying  hemlocks  are  a  common 
sight  along  the  Drive,  and  the  groves  at  Valley  Green 
fall  noticeably  short  of  the  1922  description  quoted 
above.  If  this  development  were  allowed  to  take  its 
course,  the  hemlocks  would  soon  be  displaced  by 
other  vegetation,  very  likely  underbrush,  honeysuckle 
and  deciduous  saplings.  Once  lost,  they  could  never 
be  restored. 

The  best,  indeed  the  only,  chance  of  saving  the 
trees  is  to  spray  them  with  a  chemical  to  kill  the 
scale.  Cygon  was  chosen  by  the  Fairmount  Park 
Commission  in  consultation  with  the  U.  S.  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  the  Entomology  Department 
at  Pennsylvania  State  University  and  a  private  con- 
sultant. 


Photo   by  Joseph  Nettis 


Cygon  is  one  of  the  organic  phosphates,  chem- 
ically related  to  Parathion,  Bidrin  and  Systox.  These 
compounds  are  quite  different  from  the  chlorinated 
hydrocarbons— DDT,  Endrin,  Dieldrin  and  the  like — 
which  were  widely  used  for  aerial  spraying  a  few 
years  ago.  While  the  organic  phosphates  are  toxic, 
perhaps  more  so  than  the  chlorinated  hydrocarbons, 
they  are  relatively  short  lived  and  they  have  not  been 
found  to  accumulate  in  the  fatty  tissues  of  birds  and 
other  animals  as  the  hydrocarbons  do.  Cygon,  in  ad- 
dition to  being  one  of  the  most  effective  against 
the  hemlock  scale,  is  one  of  the  safest.  Not  only  is 
the  insecticide  different  from  those  that  have  been 
so  widely  condemned  in  the  past,  the  method  of  ap- 
plication has  also  been  greatly  improved.  The  spray 
is  dispersed  by  helicopters  which  fly  slowly,  near  the 
ground,  permitting  close  control  of  rate  of  application 
and  accurate  coverage  of  the  hemlock  stands  with 
a  minimum  of  drift.  The  ground  crews,  who  supple- 
ment this  top  spraying  by  blowing  mist  against  the 
bottom  of  the  needles,  report  that  remarkably  little 
of  the  spray  falls  to  the  forest  floor. 

If  things  follow  their  usual  course,  Fiorinia  externa 
will  someday  diminish  as  a  threat  and  the  spraying 
will  be  discontinued.  In  the  meanwhile  nature  lovers 
can  be  grateful  that  there  are  methods  of  preserving 
the  hemlock  and  the  Wissahickon  Valley  as  a  haven 
for  birds  and  animals  and  a  place  of  recreation  for 
all  who  enjoy  the  out  of  doors. 


EXPEDITIONS     FOR     NEW     HORTICULTURAL     PLANTS 


Condensed   from   a   paper    by  John    L.    Creech,    Chief,    New  Crops   Research   Branch,   U.   S.   Department   of  Agriculture, 
presented  at   the  17th   International   Horticultural  Congress  and  published  in  ARNOLDIA  for  September  23,  1966. 


The  willingness  to  find  room  for  ornamentals 
on  long  sea  voyages  reflects  man's  desire  to  beau- 
tify his  surroundings.  Japanese  emissaries  introduced 
azaleas  into  China  in  the  7th  Century  AD  and  brought 
back  to  their  own  land  the  peony,  flowering  apricot, 
and  chrysanthemum.  The  physicians  and  scholars 
employed  by  the  English,  Dutch  and  Portuguese 
trading  companies  introduced  into  Europe  the  wealth 
of  Chinese  and  Japanese  gardens.  More  than  60  plant 
explorers  are  said  to  have  contributed  to  our  abun- 
dance of  garden  plants  during  the  last  four  centuries. 

In  the  United  States,  garden  plants  have  been 
introduced  from  abroad  since  Colonial  times.  At  first, 
these  introductions  came  from  Europe,  although  many 
of  the  species  were  actually  native  to  the  Orient. 
But  with  the  opening  of  Japan  by  Perry  in  1854.  a 
new  and  direct  source  of  plants  was  provided. 

George  R.  Hall,  a  physician  turned  trader,  made 
shipments  of  ornamental  plants  from  Japan  to  Boston, 
Massachusetts.  Hall  deposited  most  of  his  material, 
which  included  a  great  array  of  bamboos,  cherries, 
conifers,  magnolias,  maples,  and  the  lilies,  Lilium 
auratum  and  L.  speciosum,  with  Parson's  Nursery  at 
Flushing,  X.  Y.  This  early  plant  collector  is  honored 
by  names  of  a  number  of  ornamental  plants,  among 
them  Malus  Halliana,  Lonicera  japonica  var.  Halliana,  and 
Hall's  Amaryllis  (Lycoris  squamigera). 

The  Arnold  Arboretum  began  its  collecting  pro- 
gram when  Professor  C.  S.  Sargent  explored  the  West 
Indies  in  1885.  He  also  collected  many  Japanese  plants 
including  one  of  the  most  important  azaleas,  Rhodo- 
dendron Kaempferi.  E.  H.  Wilson,  another  collector  for 
the  Arnold  Arboretum  and  probably  America's  most 
famous  plant  explorer,  contributed  more  than  a  thou- 
sand species  previously  unknown  in  cultivation.  He 
is  best  remembered  for  the  collections  of  Kurume 
azaleas  that  he  sent  to  the  Arnold  Arboretum. 

David  Fairchild,  champion  of  plant  exploration 
in  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  was  respon- 
sible for  the  introduction  of  many  Japanese  economic 
and  ornamental  plants  in  our  country.  During  a  jour- 
ney to  Japan  in  1902,  he  noted  the  extensive  use  of 
Zoysia  japonica  as  a  lawn  grass  and  sent  the  first 
Zoysia  introductions  (P.  I.  9299-9300)  to  the  United 
States,  along  with  a  collection  of  IS  bamboos  and 
30  varieties  of  flowering  cherries.  To  David  Fairchild 
we  owe  recognition  not  only  for  his  own  collections 
but  also  for  his  encouragement  of  the  Department's 
plant  exploration  program,  resulting  in  vast  contri- 
butions to  American  agriculture  by  Department  ex- 
plorers. 

In  the  1920's  Joseph  J.  Rock  was  the  most  active 


American  collector.  He  roamed  the  great  Snow  Range 
on  the  China-Burma  border  in  search  of  rhododen- 
droms,  lilies,  and  primulas.  Between  1920  and  1924. 
he  sent  home  scores  of  rhododendron  species,  many 
of  which  are  being  used  today  in  breeding  programs. 

The  Arnold  Arboretum  sent  Dr.  Edgar  Anderson 
to  the  Balkans  in  1934.  There  he  collected  seed  of  a 
privet  of  superior  hardiness,  subsequently  named 
'Cheyenne.'  In  this  instance  the  collector  deliberately 
selected  his  material  from  an  area  of  severe  cold,  and 
subsequent  trials  bore  out  the  validity  of  his  selection. 
A  second  contribution  from  this  expedition  is  the  box- 
wood named  'Vardar  Valley',  also  considered  hardier 
than    commonly   grown   varieties. 

Public  support  for  collecting  ornamentals  grad- 
ually diminished  during  the  depression  years.  We  re- 
lied largely  on  collections  by  missionaries,  travelling 
officials,  and  correspondence.  The  Second  World  War 
entirely  disrupted  the  work  of  ornamental  explora- 
tion. 

Bv  1950,  due  to  the  stringent  quarantine  rules  that 
were  enforced,  the  opportunities  for  collecting  under 
private  auspices  had  almost  disappeared.  The  re- 
sponsibility for  providing  promising  new  ornamentals 
to  an  increasing  interested  public  had  to  be  assumed 
by  the  Federal  Government.  U.  S.  Department  of 
Agriculture  exploration  to  Japan  and  the  Ryuku  Is- 
lands, undertaken  by  John  L.  Creech  in  1955,  empha- 
sized ornamentals.  In  1956,  through  the  efforts  of  Dr. 
Russell  J.  Seibert,  Director  of  Longwood  Gardens, 
the  Agricultural  Research  Service  and  Longwood 
Gardens  instituted  a  cooperative  ornamental  plant 
exploration  program.  This  is  the  only  long-range  pro- 
gram of  ornamental  plant  exploration  active  in  the 
United  States,  or,  for  that  matter,  in  any  country. 

Since  this  turning  point  in  1956.  the  Agricultural 
Research  Service — Longwood  program  has  undertaken 
10  explorations.  These  have  included  Japan  (2), 
Europe  (2),  Brazil,  Australia,  Nepal,  Northern  India 
and  Sikkim,  the  USSR,  and  South  Korea.  As  a  result 
of  these  explorations,  over  7,000  lots  of  plants  and 
seeds  have  been  inventoried  as  plant  introductions  at 
the  New  Crops  Research  Branch,  the  U.  S.  National 
Arboretum,  and  Longwood  Gardens.  The  New  Crops 
Research  Branch  is  responsible  for  preliminary  evalua- 
tion, selection  for  elite  types,  and  distribution  to  State 
Experiment  Stations,  nurserymen,  and  private  re- 
search institutes.  The  National  Arboretum  services 
the  needs  of  sister  arboretums  and  botanic  gardens. 
Longwood  Gardens  also  distributes  plants  on  a  limited 
exchange  basis  but  best  serves  the  public  by  giving 
previews  of  plants  for  the  future  in  displays  of  out- 
standing introductions. 

(Cont'd  on  page  3) 
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Activities:  February -March 

Lecture  Programs   -   No   Registration   or  Charge 
for  Members.  Non-member  Charge  $1.00 

PINES,  THEIR  STORY  AND  IDENTIFICATION- 
Tuesday,  January  24,  8  p.m.  Speaker:  Dr.  John  M. 
Fogg,  Jr.,  Director,  The  Murns  Arboretum. 

COLOR  IN  THE  LANDSCAPE  —  Wednesday, 
February  15,  2  p.m.  Speaker:  Martha  Ludes  Garra. 

THE  FUN  OF  A  VEGETABLE  GARDEN  —  Tues- 
day, March  28,  8  p.m. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  A.  Reed,  Jr.,  winners  of  a 
PHS  Distinguished  Garden  Award  in  1965,  will  pre- 
sent an  illustrated  program  on  how  they  manage  their 
own  remarkable  vegetable  garden.  Techniques  and 
practices  used  throughout  the  year  as  well  as  suitable 
and  delectable  varieties  will  be  discussed  and  dis- 
closed by  these  two  recognized  experts. 

GREENHOUSE  VISITS  —  Sunday,  February  5, 
2-5  p.m. 

Members  who  have  agreed  to  open  their  green- 
houses are  Mrs.  George  E.  DeCoursey,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
William  G.  Foulke,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gollier  Havens 
Mrs.  Sidney  Keith,  Dr.  and  Mrs.  John  Kuorr  III,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  W.  R.  Mackinney.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edward  S. 
Madara,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lee  M.  Raden,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Joseph  B.  Townsend.  Jr.,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  R. 
Wood,  II,  and  Dr.  and  Mrs.   L.  Wilbur  Zimmerman. 

Detailed  directions  for  reaching  each  of  the  houses 
will  be  sent  out  to  m  mbers  OX  REQUEST.  Call  or 
write  the  office  ( WA  2-4801).  Directions  cannot  be 
given  over  the  telephone. 


MEMBERS'  EVENING 
Tuesday,  March   14,   1967 

Nothing  is  planned  for  325  Walnut  Street  on  this 
second  Tuesday  of  March.  All  the  staff  and  man 
the  members  will  be  fully  occupied  with  the  SPRING 
FLOWER  SHOW  which  will  be  in  full  swing. 

Volunteers  are  needed  to  man  the  Society's  mem- 
bership booth  at  all  hours  of  the  day  and  evening 
during  the  eight-day  period  that  the  show  is  open  t<> 
the  public.  Please  contact  Mi>s  Vail  at  the  Society 
headquarters  (WA  2-4801)  if  you  are  available  for 
this  important  assignment. 


Register  by  using  the  clip-out  i  "upon.  Please  enclose  check 
and  mail  to  325  Walnut  Street,  Phila.,  Pa.  19106.  Registrations 
accepted    in    the    order    received;    confirmation    by    post    card. 


RESERVATIONS 


Name 


Address 


Enclosed  find  for  reservations 

Members'  Evening  Buffet 
□      February   14  Si. 50 


EXHIBITS -ALWAYS  INTERESTING 

As  part  of  its  agreement  with  the  Independence 
National  Historical  Park,  the  Society  maintains  edu- 
cational exhibits,  open  to  the  public  throughout  the 
week.  The  presence  in  the  buildings  of  so  many  people 
(an  average  of  480  a  month)  who  share  the  Society's 
interests  make  this  field  of  activity  not  only  appropri- 
ate but  also  an  important  one.  The  exhibits  are 
changed  monthly  and  are  planned  and  staged  by  an 
exhibits  committee  chaired  by  Mrs.  E.  Perot  Walker 
and  staffed  by  the  PHS  librarian.  Tina  L.  Henry. 

During  the  month  of  February,  the  exhibit  will 
feature  medicinal  plants  and  herbs.  The  material  and 
the  information  necessary  tor  the  exhibit  are  being 
supplied  by  John  Dourley,  Superintendent  at  the 
Morris  Arboretum  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania. 


MEMBERS'   EVENING- February    14 

Carlton  B.  Lees,  Executive  Secretary  of  the 
Massachusetts  Horticultural  Society,  and  former 
Executive  Secretary  of  the  PHS,  will  be  the 
speaker.  His  title :  "Great  Expectations" ;  his  sub- 
ject: what  you  can  do  with  your  garden. 

Registration  for  buffet  must  be  received  by 
February   10. 


EXPEDITIONS-(cont'd) 

Among  others  who  are  supporting  ornamental 
expeditions,  mention  should  be  made  of  the  Louisiana 
Society  for  Horticultural  Research.  In  1954  and  1958, 
the  late  Ira  Nelson,  University  of  Southwestern  Lou- 
isiana, undertook  two  collecting  trips  to  Central  and 
South  America.  In  1961,  the  Society  supported  a  col- 
lecting trip  to  Mexico  by    Dr.  S.   Solymosy. 

International  exchange,  where  permitted  by  quar- 
antine regulations,  is  also  an  important  source  of 
plants.  The  Arnold  Arboretum  has,  over  the  last  sev- 
eral years,  acted  as  a  coordinating  agency  to  consoli- 
date the  requests  of  arboretums.  In  cooperation  with 
the  Xew  Crops  Research  Branch,  it  introduces  through 
quarantine  at  Glenn  Dale,  .Maryland,  a  limited  number 
of  plants  each  year.  When  these  are  released  from 
quarantine,  the  requesting  arboretum  eventually  prop- 
agates additional  plants  for  other  arboretums.  Thus  a 
steady  flow  of  new  oriimentals,  that  might  normally 
not  gain  entrance  to  the  United  States,  is  maintained. 
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NEW  IN  THE  LIBRARY 

Allen,  R.  C.   What  Every  Rose  Grower  Should  Know 
American  Camellia  Society.   Yearbook  1967 
Aul,  Henry  B.   How  to  Plant  Your  Home  Ground 
Ayres,    Samuel.     Flowering    Shrubs    for    Year-Round 

Color  in  Southern  California 
Bakeless,  John.    The  Eyes  of  Discovery 
Brooklyn  Botanic  Garden.   Handbook  on  Garden  Pests 
Callaway,    Howard   H.    The   Story   of    a   Man   and   a 

Garden 
Chandler,  Philip  Edward.    Flowering  Trees  for  Year- 
Round  Color  in  Southern  California 
Clifford,  Derek.    Geraniums 
Cookson,  Vangie.    Cone  Creations 
Corner,  E.  J.  H.    The  Natural  History  of  Palms 
Cutler,  Katherine.    The  Beginning  Gardener 
Davis,  P.  H.    Flora  of  Turkey  and  the  East  Aegean 

Islands 
Dickinson,  Alice.   The  First  Book  of  Plants.  Children's 

book 
Edwards,  Norman  De  Kalb.    The  Art  of  Flower  Ar- 
rangement 
Erdman,  Robert  Park.    American  Camellia  Catalogue 
Euan,  Joseph.    Letters  from  Charles  Sprague  Sargent 

to  Reginald  Somers  Cocks 
Field,  Xenia.   Growing  Bulbs  in  the  House. 
Fish,  Margery.    Gardening  in  the  Shade 
Foster,  Gertrude  B.  Herbs  for  Every  Garden 
Gillespie,   Norvell.     1001    Western   Garden   Questions 

Answered 
Harris,   David   R.     Plants,    Animals   and  Man  in  the 

Outer  Leeward  Islands,  W.  Indies 
Horiguchi,  S.    Tradition  of  Japanese  Garden 
Hottes,  Alfred  Carl.    Plant  Propagation 
Howard,  Frances.    Landscaping  With  Vines 
Hunt,  Charles  B.  Plant  Ecology  of  Death  Valley 
International     Association      for     Plant      Physiology. 

Directory 
Lape,  Fred.    A  Garden  of  Trees  and  Shrubs 
Lawrence.  George  H.  M.    History  of  Botany 
Martin,  John  Stuart.    The  Home  Owner's  Tree  Book 


Melady,  John  Hayes.    Better  House  Plants  for  Your 

Home 
Middleton,  May.    Flowers  of  Bermuda 
Mortensen,  Ernest.    Handbook  of  Tropical  and  Sub- 
tropical Horticulture 
Nielson,     Margaret    Steentoft.     Introduction     to    the 

Flowering  Plants  of  West  Africa 
Novak,   F.  A.    The  Pictorial   Encyclopedia  of  Plants 

and  Flowers 
Ortloff,  H.  Stuart.    The  Book  of  Landscape  Design 
Radcliff,  Woodward.    Container  Planting' 
Reynolds,  G.   W.    The  Aloes  of  Tropical   Africa  and 

Madagascar 
Richie,  Donald   (ed.j  The  Masters'  Book  of  Ikebana. 

Reference  only 
Rodale,  J.  I.  (ed.)    The  Encyclopedia  of  Organic  Ger- 

dening 
Rodale  Publishers.    The  World's  Happiest  Gardeners 
Rose,  James.    Gardens  Make  Me  Laugh 
Royal  Horticultural  Society.    The  Daffodil  and  Tulip 

Year  Book  1967 
Schwanitz,   Franz.    The   Origin   of   Cultivated   Plants 
Scruggs,  M.  S.    Gardening  in  the  South  and  West 
Selsam,    Millicent   E.     How   to    Grow   House    Plants. 

Children's  book 
Smith,  Nancy  Ruzicka.    Garden  Smartly 
Stephens,  Theodore  A.    My  Garden's  Choice 
Sunset   Publication.    Garden  Work  Centers 
Sunset  Publication.    How  to  Grow  Fuchsias 
Sunset  Publication.    Western  Garden  Book 
Trushechkin,  T.  G.    Reports  of  the  Soviet  Scientists 

to  the  17th  International  Congress  in  Horticulture 
U.S.D.A.   Index  of  Plant   Virus   Diseases.     Reference 

only 
Von  Hagen,  Victor  Wolfgang.    South  America:  The 

Green  World  of  the  Naturalists 
Wallace,  Arthur.    Current  Topics  in  Plant  Nutrition 
Welch,  H.  J.    Dwarf  Conifers 
Wright,    R.    C.    M.    Plant    Propagation    and    Garden 

Practice 
Westinghouse   Electric    Corporation.    Add   Charm   to 

the  Night  With  Outdoor  Lighting 
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SEED      CATALOGS-AN      OLD      BUSINESS 


The  catalogues  of  seed  and  nursery  companies 
are  to  the  gardener  what  Vogue  and  Mademoiselle  are 
to  the  best  dressed  women.  During  the  month  of 
March  at  PHS'  Headquarters  are  displayed  hundreds 
of  catalogues,  photos,  posters,  and  letters  of  companies 
from  all  over  the  world.  One  can  see  how  gardeners 
of  other  countries  adorn  their  borders  and  how  the 
style  of  American  gardens  has  changed  with  the  pass- 
ing generations. 

During  colonial  times  seeds  were  usually  acquired 
from  Holland  and  England.  It  was  not  until  1784  that 
the  first  American  seed  company  appeared,  founded 
by  David  Landreth  and  located  in  Philadelphia  on 
High  Street  (now  Market)  near  its  intersection  with 
Twelfth.  The  Landreth  farms,  which  supplied  the 
trees  planted  in  Independence  Square  and  Washington 
Square,  were  located  in  South  Philadelphia  at  the 
spot  which  is  now  22nd  and  Federal,  but  was  then 
open  country.  Here  was  built  the  Landreth  School, 
which  was  attended  by  John  Wanamaker  and,  later, 
taken  over  by   the    City's    Board   of   Education. 

Among  Landreth's  earliest  customers  were 
Thomas  Jefferson  and  George  Washington.  Landreth 
introduced  the  zinnia  into  American  gardens  and  was 
the  first  American  grower  to  import  rhododendrons 
from  England.  These  first  hybrids,  imported  in  1794, 
were  exhibited  in  Philadelphia's  first  flower  show  held 
in  1828.  His  catalogue,  originally  known  as  the  Rural 
Register  and  Almanac,  described  the  plants  which 
his  seed  would  produce,  listed  tools  for  sale  and  in- 
cluded poetry  and  essays,  such  as  the  "Moral  In- 
fluence of  Flowers." 

"We  cannot  all  possess 
parterres,  nor  devote  space 
to   their   perfection,    but   none 
so   poor  as   not   to   own    a    window- 
sill,  or  at  least  a  flower  pot." 

The  1828  Almanac  listed  asparagus  roots  at  $1  per 
hundred.  In  1847  rakes  were  selling  for  5c  a  tooth. 
On  each  catalogue  was  their  motto:  Landreth  Seeds 
Succeed. 

Philadelphia  was  the  home  of  many  of  the  ear- 
liest seed  companies.  Henry  A.  Dreer  established  his 
business   in   1838  at  97  Chestnut  and   moved   several 


Book  Of  The  Month 

times  as  his  business  grew.  Between  1839  and  1850 
the  Dreer  nurseries  were  located  on  the  Schuylkill 
and  were  known  as  "The  Woodlands,"  now  Woodland 
Cemetery.  In  1873  upon  the  death  of  Henry  Dreer, 
his  son  William  took  over  the  business.  In  1924  he 
established  the  largest  horticultural  store  in  Phil- 
adelphia with  an  8  story  fireproof  building  at  1306 
Spring  Garden  Street. 

Bernard  M'Mahon,  along  with  David  Landreth, 
was  chosen  to  distribute  seed  from  the  Lewis  and 
Clark  Expedition.  M'Mahon's  book,  American  Gar- 
dener's Chronicle,  was,  according  to  Liberty  Hyde 
Bailey,  "the  first  great  horticultural  book"  produced 
in  this  country.  Many  of  these  early  Philadelphia 
seedsmen  played  a  part  in  the  history  of  the  PHS, 
among  them  the  Landreths  and  Dreers,  Robert  Buist 
and  Thomas  Meehan.   Meehan,  who  had  been  super- 

(Continued  on  page  2) 


intendent  of  the  John  Bartram  Gardens,  was  editor 
of  Gardeners  Monthly  for  30  years  and  founded  Mee- 
han's  Monthly  in  1891.  Meehan  was  employed  by 
Robert  Buist,  as  was  Alexander  Craig,  founder  of  the 
Robert  Craig  Company.  His  son  Robert  is  credited 
by  Alfred  M.  Campbell,  of  the  Alfred  M.  Campbell 
&  Son  Co.,  with  popularizing  flower  shows.  His  first 
show  in  Chicago  in  1907  was  followed  by  shows  in 
Boston  in  1910,  New  York  in  1913,  and  Philadelphia 
in  1916.  The  Craig  company  introduced  many  plants, 
among  them  Ficus  pandurata. 

The  largest  seed  company  in  Philadelphia  and 
the  world  —  W.  Atlee  Burpee  Company  —  was  begun 
in  1876  when  Burpee  was  only  18.  He  always  wrote  the 
text  to  the  catalogue  himself.  The  catalogue,  which 
he  referred  to  as  his  "Silent  Salesman"  listed  over 
6,000  items  in   1916. 

In  New  York,  Grant  Thorburn,  who  had  been  a 
nail-maker,  discovered  as  a  groceryman  in  1802  that 
by  painting  his  flower  pots  green  he  increased  their 
sale.  To  make  them  even  more  attractive  he  exhibited 
one  with  a  rose  geranium,  but  customers  wanted  to 
buy  not  only  the  pot  but  the  geranium  as  well.  Soon 
his  store  became  a  tourist  attraction,  with  people 
from  great  distances  requesting  seeds.  Thorburn, 
who  had  been  buying  his  plants  from  George  Inglis 
first  obtained  his  seeds  from  the  same  source.  In  1805 
he  bought  all  of  Inglis's  for  $15  and  started  his  own 
business.  Thorburn  was  a  prolific  writer,  using  the 
pseudonym  Laurie  Todd. 

Peter  Henderson,  who  worked  for  both  Thorburn 
and  Buist  and  established  his  own  business  in  1849, 
advertised  that  he  had  "Everything  for  the  Garden." 
His  1906  catalogue  boasted  that  the  lawn  at  Teddy 
Roosevelt's  Sagamore  Hill  was  produced  with  Hen- 
derson lawn  grass  seed.  Out  of  the  same  catalogue 
one  could  order  the  "latest  and  best"  horse-drawn 
lawn  mower  or  a  7  horse-power  motor  mower  for 
$750.00.  One  of  the  selling  features  of  the  latter  was 
that  it  took  up  a  small  space  of  4'  X  5'.  Later.  Hender- 
son listed  for  50c  the  Beautiful  Flower  Garden  by  F. 
Schuyler  Mathews— a  copy  of  which  is  in  the  PHS 
rare  book  collection. 

John  Lewis  Childs,  who  produced  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  early  catalogues,  also  published  the 
Mayflower  (originally  Meehan's  Monthly),  which 
brought  the  subscriber  12  issues  and  10  bulbs  for  50c 
a  year. 

Joseph  Breck's  was  Boston's  earliest  company 
(1818).  Breck  was  one  of  the  original  members  of 
the  Massachusetts  Horticultural  Society  and  its  presi- 
dent from  1859  to  1862.  For  many  years  one  of  his 
customers   was   Daniel   Webster. 

In  the  Midwest,  Vaughan's  Seed  Company,  whose 
motto  was  "Gardening  is  an   Employment  for  which 

?Q7*  ?"  r  7°°  High  °r  T°°  Low'"  was  established  in 
1876  by  John  C.  Vaughn.  Vaughn  served  as  president 


of  both  the  American  Seed  Trade  Association  and  So- 
ciety of  American  Florists.  At  the  World's  Fair  in 
St.  Louis  in  1893  he  won  28  awards,  including  one  for 
his  orange  scarlet  Pfitzer  Meteor  canna,  which  was 
listed  in  the  1910  catalogue  for  75c.  The  same  cata- 
logue promised  good  health  and  smaller  doctor  bills 
through  vegetables :  asparagus  for  kidney  trouble  and 
lettuce  for   insomnia. 

Perhaps  more  than  any  other,  the  Luther  Bur- 
bank  catalogues  (Santa  Rosa,  California)  reflected 
the  man  behind  the  business.  Burbank.  called  a  fraud 
by  many,  interlarded  his  catalogues  with  testimonials. 
The  governor  of  South  Dakota  wrote: 

"The  value  of  the  work  which  Luther 
Burbank  has  done  for  humanity  and 
the  world  is  beyond  estimate.  So 
long  as  the  world  is  peopled,  so  long 
as  there   is   soil  to  till   and  flowers   to 
bloom — so  long  will  the  work  of 
Burbank  continue   to  live." 

An   inspector  of  high  schools  in   Missouri  said : 

"Thomas  A.   Edison  has  harnessed 
and  controlled  one  of  nature's  forces, 
but  Luther  Burbank  has  harnessed 
even  nature  herself  and  has  thereby 
made  men   happier." 

Seed  catalogues  reflect  the  age  in  which  they  were 
issued.  Schreiner's  1966  catalogue  listed  Taste  of 
Honey  iris,  Jackson  and  Perkins'  catalogue  for  1964 
was  a  World's  Fair  Salute,  Landreth's  for  1944  listed 
plants  for  the  Victory  Garden.  Fratelli  Ingegnoli,  of 
Milan,  Italy,  introduced  a  new  lima  bean  in  1893,  a 
new  tuberous  begonia  in  1895,  and  the  Sophia  Loren 
rose  in  1966.  For  the  current  year,  Park  offers  A 
Go-Go  impatiens  and   Tiger   marigold. 


MARCH  EXHIBIT 

The  March  exhibit  will  focus  upon  the  seed  com- 
panies of  the  world.  Special  attention  will  be  paid  to 
the  history  of  these  companies  through  posters,  seed 
packets,  old  catalogues,  and  a  comparison  of  past 
and  present  prices  and  plants.  Foreign  and  "popular" 
companies  will  also  be  included,  and,  even  though 
the  historical  aspect  is  being  stressed,  the  exhibit  is 
not  limited  to  old  companies. 


NEW  OFFICERS  ELECTED 

At  its  January  meeting  the  PHS  Council  re-elected 
John  G.  Williams  as  the  Society  President.  At  the 
same  meeting  Herbert  W.  Goodall,  Jr.,  Lee  M.  Raden, 
and  Edward  Starr  III  were  elected  as  the  new  vice 
presidents.  Mrs.  Leon  Sunstein,  Jr.,  was  re-elected 
Secretary,  and  George  R.  Clark  as  treasurer. 


1967  GARDEN  DAY  CAMP 

The  Harriet  H.  Kaufmann  Garden  Day  Camp 
of  the  Pennsylvania  Horticultural  Society  will  soon  be 
beginning  its  second  session.  The  camp  is  adminis- 
tered by  PHS  with  funds  raised  especially  for  this 
purpose  by  the  late  Eugene  M.  Kaufmann  as  a  mem- 
orial  to   his   mother. 

The  Camp's  objective  is  to  help  children  develop 
an  interest  in  horticulture  and  an  understanding  of 
plant  growth,  in  the  expectation  that  this  will  provide 
them  with  a  foundation  for  future  study  and  leisure- 
time  activity,  as  well  as  some  basic  training  for  full 
or  part-time  work  as  gardeners.  Moreover,  it  will 
help  them  to  better  understand  the  world  around  them 
and  to  become  more  valuable  citizens  of  the  com- 
munities in  which  they  will  live  as  adults. 

The  camp  program  consists  primarily  of  plant- 
ing, growing  and  harvesting  vegetables  and  flowers. 
In  all  discussions  and  demonstrations  the  reasons  for 
the  techniques  used  are  explained.  Each  camper  is 
given  a  plot  of  ground  approximately  30'  square  in 
which  to  grow  the  seeds  and  plants  provided. 

The  camp  will  be  in  session  three  days  a  week 
(8  a.m.  —  1  p.m.)  starting  June  26  and  continuing 
through  September  6.  Saturday  sessions  will  be  held 
in  May  and  June,  and,  on  alternate  weeks  during 
the  summer,  an  additional  day  will  be  devoted  to  a 
field  trip.  Last  year  such  trips  included  excursions 
to  the  Ambler  Campus  of  Temple  University,  two 
private  gardens,  the  Morris  Arboretum,  the  Penllyn 
Nature  Trail,  the  Keller  Pottery,  Burpee's  Fordhook 
Farm,  the  Pine  Barrens,  and  Longwood  Gardens.  All 
trips  are  made  in  a  chartered  bus. 

The  camp  Director  is  David  G.  Boorse,  who 
teaches  science  at  the  Delaware  County  Christian 
School  in  Newtown  Square.  He  has  one  volunteer 
assistant  for  each  ten  children.  Staff  members  of  the 
PHS  are  involved  in  the  program  as  consultants  in 
their  special  fields  of  competence,  and  June  Vail, 
the  PHS  horticulturist,  will  spend  one  half-day  a 
week  at  the  camp-site  giving  special  help  and  instruc- 
tion as  needed. 

Last  year  the  camp  was  conducted  on  a  plot  in 
Roxborough  provided  by  Fairmount  Park,  but,  due 
to  problems  with  vandalism  and  theft,  it  was  decided 
to  locate  the  camp  this  year  on  privately  owned  land. 
The  site  selected  is  adjacent  to  public  transportation 
and  provides  shelter  and  sanitary  facilities. 

All  the  necessary  tools  and  equipment  are  pro- 
vided by  the  camp  administration.  The  children  bring 
a  sandwich   lunch. 

Children  of  junior  high  school  age  who  are  recom- 
mended by  PHS  members,  social  workers,  church  or 
school  officials  are  eligible  for  enrollment.  The  only 
qualifications  are  a  desire  to  participate  in  the  activ- 
ities and  the  physical  and  mental  ability  to  do  so.  An 
anticipated  summer  absence  of  more  than  two  weeks 
would  tend  to  render  a  candidate  ineligible. 

(Continued  on  page  4) 


Register  by  using  the  clip-out  coupon.  Please  enclote  check 
and  mail  to  325  Walnut  Street,  Phila.,  Pa.  19106.  Registrations 
accepted    in    the    order    received;    confirmation    by    post    card. 


RESERVATIONS 


Name 
Address 


Enclosed  find  for  reservations 

□  Bonsai  Advanced  •  April  4,  18,  25  -  7:30  p.m.  $18.00 

□  Bonsai  Beginners  -  April  4,  18,  25  -  2  p.m.  $15.00 

□  Dividing  Perennials  -  April  20  -  1:30  p.m.  $2.00 

□  Members'   Evening   Buffet  -   April  11  $2.50 


LAWN  SYMPOSIUM  -  Tuesday,  April  1 1 

Tuesday,  April  11  will  be  LAWN  DAY  at  the 
PHS.  There  will  be  exhibits  of  lawn  maintenance 
equipment  and  all  the  latest  printed  literature,  in- 
cluding books,  periodicals  and  government  bulletins. 

Starting  at  4  p.m.  and  continuing  through  the 
evening,  PHS  members  and  their  guests  will  have 
the  opportunity  to  participate  in  a  comprehensive 
program  designed  to  help  them  with  their  lawn 
problems. 

The  afternoon  session  is  to  be  a  panel  discussion 
on  lawn  practice.  Barbara  H.  Emerson,  Research  As- 
sociate at  Amchem  Products  Inc.  and  President  of  the 
Garden  Writers  Association  of  America  will  serve  as 
moderator.  Mrs.  Emerson  is  a  recognized  authority 
on  many  aspects  of  horticultural  practice  and  is  well 
qualified  to  lead  the  discussion  on  what  appears  to  be 
the  Number  1  concern  of  many  gardeners. 

The  panelists  will  be  Walter  S.  Lapp,  Paul  Mc- 
Farland  and  Dr.  and  Mrs.  George  C.  Henny.  Dr.  Lapp 
is  a  turf  consultant;  Mr.  McFarland  is  a  landscape 
contractor  who  provides  professional  care  for  both 
residential  and  commercial  lawns,  and  the  Hennys  are 
expert  amateurs  who  have  twice  won  the  Society's 
Annual  Lawn  Competition.  Following  individual  pre- 
sentations by  the  panelists  and  a  summation  by  Mrs. 
Emerson,  audience  participation  will  be  encouraged 
and  questions  answered. 


MEMBERS'  EVENING -Tuesday,  April   11 

Continuing  with  the  topic  for  the  day,  the  Society 
is  pleased  to  present  Dr.  John  C.  Harper  II,  Extension 
Agronomist  from  the  Pennsylvania  State  University, 
who  will  speak  on  MODERN  LAWN  CARE. 

Before  assuming  his  present  position  in  1958,  Dr. 
Harper  was  research  agronomist  for  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture,  in  charge  of  turf  grass 
research ;  agronomist  for  the  Lawn  Grass  Develop- 
ment Company,  and  senior  agronomist,  Toro  Manu- 
facturing Corporation. 

Cocktails  will  be  served  in  the  Board  Room  at 
6  p.m.  following  the  completion  of  the  afternoon  sym- 
posium and  the  usual  gourmet  buffet  will  be  served 
at  6:45.  The  evening  program  will  begin  at  7:30. 
Reservations  are  necessary  for  supper. 
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LIBRARY  NOTES 

Flowers  of  the  Islands  in  the  Sun  by  Clarence  E.  Hall 
and  Graham  Gooding.   A.  S.  Barnes  &  Co.  1966 

Travellers  to  winter  vacation  lands  will  enjoy  this 
book  which  consists  of  paintings  of  32  tropical  flowers 
found  on  the  islands  of  Bermuda,  Barbados,  the  Ba- 
hamas, the  Carribbean  Islands  and  Hawaii.  Accom- 
panying each  picture  is  a  short  but  complete  botanical 
description  of  the  plant  on  which  the  flower  blooms  as 
well  as  other  pertinent  information  such  as  its  native 
habitat  and  the  circumstances  of  its  introduction. 

The  paintings,  which  are  the  work  of  Mr.  Hall, 
are  reproduced  in  full  color.  They  are  accurate  and 
artistic.  The  text  is  written  by  Mr.  Gooding  who  is  a 
botanist  from  the  Barbados. 


1967  DAFFODIL  SHOW 

The  Society  will  sponsor  the  1967  American  Daf- 
fodil Society  Show  Thursday,  April  20,  3  :30  to  10  p.m. 
and  Friday,  April  21,  9  a.m.  to  9  p.m.  in  the  Brandy- 
wine  Corridor  of  the  Marriott  Motor  Motel,  City  Ave- 
nue off  the  Schuylkill  Expressway,  Philadelphia.  The 
Show,  which  will  be  presented  in  conjunction  with  the 
Twelfth  Annual  National  Convention  of  the  American 
Daffodil  Society,  will  be  open  to  the  public  with  no 
admission  charge. 

Mrs.  Charles  A.  Gruber  is  Chairman  of  the  Show, 
and  Mrs.  William  Hett  of  the  PHS  staff  will  serve  as 
Show  Secretary. 

The  Show  Schedule,  which  follows  the  Royal  Hor- 
ticultural Society  Revised  Classification  System,  in- 
cludes 74  classes  for  single  specimens,  three  stems, 
collections,  miniatures  and  seedlings.  There  will  be 
educational  and  commercial  exhibits  as  well  as  com- 
petitive classes.  Schedules  are  available  from  the  PHS 
office.  Write  or  call  (WA  2-4801)  for  a  copy. 


Activities:  March -April 

LECTURES 

No  Registration  necessary.  Non-members  $1.00 
THE  FUN  OF  A  VEGETABLE  GARDEN— Tues- 
day, March  28,  8  p.m.  Speakers :  Mr.  and  Mrs.  George 
A.  Reed,  Jr. 

CLINICS -PHS  MEMBERS  ONLY 

BONSAI  (advanced)  —  Tuesdays,  April  4,  18,  25  at 
7:30  p.m.  Instructor:  Mr.  Robert  E.  Montgomery. 
Fee  for  the  series:  $18.00.  Activities  will  include  the 
making  of  both  tray  and  rock  plantings.  Mr.  Mont- 
gomery conducted  the  Society  tour  to  Japan  in  Oc- 
tober and  while  there  he  took  three  days  of  instruction 
from  a  Japanese  master. 

BONSAI  (for  beginners)  —  Tuesdays,  April  4,  18,  25 
at  2:00  p.m.  Instructor:  Mr.  Robert  E.  Montgomery. 
Fee  for  the  series:  $15.00.  (See  above  for  details) 
DIVIDING  PERENNIALS  —  Tuesday,  April  20  at 
1:30  p.m.  Instructor:  June  M.  Vail.  Fee:  $2.00.  The 
program  will  include  demonstrations  and  a  discussion 
of  dividing  and  replanting  a  large  variety  of  perennials. 


MEMBERS'  EVENING  -  Tuesday,  March  14 

No  meeting  is  scheduled  for  this  month.  The 
PHS  staff  and  many  of  the  members  will  be  fully 
involved  in  the  SPRING  FLOWER  SHOW. 


GARDEN  DAY  CAMP  -  (cont'd) 

There  is  a  fee  of  $10.00  for  the  entire  session, 
and  campers  are  responsible  for  their  own  transpor- 
tation. Special  arrangements  may  be  made,  however, 
for  children  in  financial  need.  A  maximum  of  twenty 
will  be  enrolled. 

Additional  information  and  application  forms  may 
be  obtained  by  writing  or  calling  the  Society  office. 


APRIL,  1967 


THE   PENNSYLVANIA  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY 


DAFFODILS      FOR       THE     GARDEN 


April  is  the  time  to  plan  next  fall's  bulb  planting — 
right  when  this  spring's  daffodils  are  at  their  height. 
Did  you  have  blooms  exactly  where  you  wanted  them, 
or  as  early  as  you  wanted  them?  Any  spot  where  the 
rain  stood  too  long,  or  the  melting  snow,  is  not  for 
daffodils,  as  this  shows  poor  drainage. 

For  early  flowers  try  'Cornet' ;  in  a  favored  place 
it  will  bloom  in  late  February,  and  it  is  always  in 
bloom  by  early  March.  The  same  is  true  of  'February 
Silver'  and  'February  Gold'.  As  their  names  imply, 
'March  Sunshine'  and  'March  Breeze'  come  along  in 
mid  to  late  March.  These  five  varieties  are  in  Division 
VI,  Cyclamineus,  and  are  perfectly  hardy  in  this  locale, 
requiring  no  special  attention.  They  are  sturdy,  prolific 
bloomers  and  good  increasers  and  give  you  new  hope 
just  when  you  feel  that  Spring  is  never  going  to  come. 
Since  these  are  early  bloomers,  the  depleted  leaves  can 
be  removed  in  early  summer,  so  that  if  you  have 
planted  a  small  clump  where  you  can  see  them  from 
the  house,  they  are  not  untidy  by  the  time  you  are 
living  out  of  doors. 

The  handsome,  prize  winning  daffodils  at  the 
shows  are  not  always  the  best  in  the  garden.  Many  of 
the  show  varieties  have  not  been  in  commerce  long 
enough  for  us  to  know  how  they  will  perform  in  a 
garden.  They  have  been  bred  specifically  for  shows, 
and  their  owners  are  not  generally  interested  in. next 
year's  performance,  as  they  have  won  the  ribbon  they 
coveted  this  year.  The  parents  of  today's  winners  are 
still  tops  for  landscape,  cutting  and  naturalizing.  Care- 
ful study  of  the  catalogs  will  help  you  to  select  varie- 
ties suited  to  your  needs.  It  is  during  April  that  daf- 
fodils are  at  their  peak,  and  to  many,  the  large  yellow 
trumpet  (Division  I)  with  yellow  perianth  is  what  a 
daffodil  should  be.  But  do  not  plant  'King  Alfred'  in 
this  climate.  Leave  that  variety  to  the  gardeners  in 
England,  where  it  does  quite  nicely.  Instead,  try 
'Cromarty',  which  is  listed  as  a  late  bloomer  but  comes 
into  flower  as  early  as  April  10.  In  only  four  years  a 
clump  of  three  bulbs  will  produce  seventeen  blooms 
with  large  heavy  flower  heads.  'Late  Sun'  is  another 
Division  I  trumpet,  with  flowers  of  a  deeper  chrome 
yellow,  finely  proportioned,  appearing  late  in  the 
month  and  lasting  into  early  May. 


Division  II  (large  cups)  has  the  most  varieties, 
with  several  thousand  registered.  In  this  group  you 
can  find  any  color,  or  combination,  and  any  height  and 
size.  Since  this  article  is  concerned  with  tried  and  true 
garden  daffodils,  we  will  skip  the  fancy  varieties  and 
concentrate  on  those  that  will  give  outstanding  per- 
formance, both  in  quantity  of  bloom  and  length  of 
service.  'Selma  Lagerloff',  with  its  pure  white,  heavily 
ribbed  perianth  and  deeply  banded  orange  cup,  is  a 
dependable  midseason  bloomer.  'Narvik'  flowers  in 
mid  to  late  April,  its  flowers,  with  a  yellow  perianth 
and  an  orange  cup  of  almost  unbelievable  intensity, 
have  particularly  good  substance,  pose  and  axial  bal- 
ance, and  last  a  long  time  even  in  heavy  spring  storms. 
'Mt.  Hood'  and  'Mrs.  Krelage'  are  two  very  satisfac- 
tory whites  in  this  Division  as  is  the  old  'White  Nile'. 

Among  the  late  bloomers,  one  member  reports 
that  'April  Showers'  and  'Columbine'  tripled  them- 
selves in  three  years  (blooming  April  29).  'Cushendall', 
with  its  pure  white  perianth  and  its  mossy  green  eye, 
blooms  in  May  when  the  rush  of  the  season  (and  the 
shows)  is  over  and  there  is  time  to  enjoy  it.  'Knave  of 
Diamonds'  with  the  reddest  eye  of  any  of  the  Poeticus, 
also  blooms  in  May.  These  late  varieties  should  be 
placed  with  care.  Daffodils  need  plenty  of  sun  to 
flower ;  so  if  you  are  planting  under  trees,  or  at  the 
edge  of  woods,  you  will  find  that  the  early  varieties 
do  best  because  they  finish  blooming  before  the  trees 
are  in  full  leaf. 

It  is  important  to  care  for  your  daffodils  after 
they  have  flowered  as  this  is  the  basis  for  next  year's 
bloom.  The  first  rule  is  NOT  to  remove  the  leaves 
until  they  have  lost  all  of  their  green.  The  leaves  make 
the  carbohydrates  which  are  drawn  down  into  the 
bulb,  stored  for  the  winter  and  used  to  produce  next 
year's  flowers.  If  a  bulb  has  six  leaves  and  you  remove 
only  two,  you  have  taken  one-third  of  next  year's  food 
supply.  Do  not  plait  the  leaves,  nor  tie  and  bind  them 
in  any  way  —  they  need  all  of  the  sun  they  can  get. 
If  you  do  not  cut  the  blooms,  be  sure  to  remove  the 
flower  head  and  ovary  as  soon  as  they  start  to  fade. 
You  do  not  want  the  strength  of  the  flower  to  go  into 
setting  seed,  but  rather,  to  be  returned  to  the  bulb 
for  next  year. 


DAFFODILS  FOR  THE  GARDEN-(cont'd) 

As  for  fertilizing-,  a  little  bonemeal  in  the  fall  is 
often  recommended,  but  what  is  far  more  important 
is  a  feeding-  of  a  fertilizer  low  in  nitrogen  in  the  early 
spring  when  the  new  growth  is  emerging  through  the 
melting,  frosty  ground. 

Daffodils  can  lie  used  effectively  in  combination 
with  other  plants.  The  pale  delicate  pinks  ('Carita', 
'Pink  Magic',  'Mrs.  Backhouse')  can  be  planted  in 
front  of  Photinia  serrulaia,  where  the  new  foliage  of 
the  shrub  with  its  coppery-pink  color  compliments  the 
daffodils.  'Carlton'  and  'Fortune'  combine  nicely  with 
Forsythia.  You  will  like  'Airs.  Krelage'  against  the 
delicate  fuzzy  foliage  of  some  ot   the  rhododendrons. 

When  you  cut  your  daffodils  for  arrangements, 
bear  in  mind  how  they  grow.  They  are  free  standing 
in  nature  and  should  be  in  an  arrangement.  Daffodils 
massed  in  a  deep  container  look  odd,  but  standing  free 
in  a  shallow  container,  with  a  few  flowering  shrubs 
or  some  proper  evergreens,  they  are  pure  poetry.  Study 
a  group  of  daffodils  in  a  field.  See  how  they  turn  this 
way  and  that.  Then  try  to  achieve  the  same  effect  in 
an  arrangement  with  an  eye  to  the  overall  rhythm  and 
balance,  and  see  how  delightful  the  completed  whole 
will  be. 
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NATIONAL  DAFFODIL  CONVENTION 

The  American  Daffodil  Society  will  hold  its 
twelfth  Annual  Convention  and  Show  on  April  20,  21 
and  22  at  the  Marriott  Motor  Hotel  in  Bala-Cynwyd. 
The  PHS  is  sponsoring  the  show  and  participating-  in 
all  phases  of  the  convention  arrangements. 

More  than  two  hundred  out-of-town  members  of 
the  ADS  are  expected  to  assemble  for  the  three-day 
immersion  into  daffodil  study  and  enjoyment.  PHS 
members  are  invited  to  attend  the  evening  activities. 
Tickets  to  the  evening  meals  are  $8.00  (cocktails  in- 
cluded) and  can  be  obtained  from  the  office. 

The  show  will  lie  open  on  Thursday  April  20  from 
3:30  to  10  p.m.  and  on  Friday  April  21  from  9  a.m.  to 
9  p.m.  There  is  no  admission   charge. 

The  evening  program  on  Thursday  will  feature  a 
lecture  on  Flower  Photography  by  Arthur  P.  Trimble 
of  the  Eastman  Kodak  Company. 

Friday  evening  will  be  a  "Three  Ring  Circus." 
In  ring  No.  1  Mrs.  S.  Newbold  Trump,  Jr.,  Mrs.  Harry 
G.  Reiger,  Mrs.  Jerome  Leow  and  Mrs.  George  C. 
Makin  III  will  present  demonstrations  of  daffodil  ar- 
rangements. In  ring  No.  2.  Mrs.  John  C.  Wister  will 
give  a  talk  titled  "Daffodils  -  the  Easy  Way  to  Spring 
Garden  Beauty  -  for  Beginners  and  Dirt  Gardeners." 
In  ring  No.  3,  ADS  Executive  Director  George  S.  Lee, 
Jr.,  will  moderate  a  panel  discussion  on  "Miniatures 
and  Intermediates."  His  panelists  will  be  Mrs.  George 
D.  Watrous,  Jr.,  and  John  R.  Lams. 

On  Saturday  evening  following-  the  Annual  Ban- 
quet, Harry  J.  Randall,  a  member  of  the  Daffodil  and 
Tulip  Committee  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society, 
will  speak  on  "Daffodils:   Delirium  and  Digression'"' 


1967  GREENHOUSE  COMPETITION 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  L.  Wilbur  Zimmerman  and  Mrs 
Sidney  Keith  tied  for  first  place  in  the  1967  PHS 
Greenhouse  Competition.  The  judges  reported  tha 
selection  of  the  winners  was  a  difficult  assignment 
since  the  greenhouses  varied  greatly  in  size,  use,  and 
effect  and  were  not  readily  comparable.  All  were  inter- 
esting and  commendable. 

The  judges  submitted  the  following  comments: 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Zimmerman:  A  distinguished  collection 
of  exotics,  mainly  orchids,  with  every  plant  in  superb 
condition.  Great  taste  was  displayed  in  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  plants. 

Mrs.  Sidney  Keith:  With  maximum  use  of  limited 
light  and  space,  an  amazing  number  of  unusual  plants 
are  carefully  trained  and  impeccably  groomed.  Darker 
areas  are  put  to  good  use  for  storage  of  summer  ter- 
race plants  and  for  growing  under  lights. 

Mrs.  George  E.  DeCoursey:  An  especially  charming 
and  decorative  free-standing-  greenhouse  with  a  large 
plant  collection  displayed  with  taste  and  discrimina- 
tion. A  well  planned  working  area. 

Mrs.  William  M.  Flook,  Jr.:  Fascinating  miniature 
landscape  complete  with  running  stream,  mossy  banks 
and  dwarf  plant  material. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Collier  Havens:  A  working  greenhouse 
used  mostly  for  carrying  over  many  beautiful  summer 
terrace  plants. 

Mrs.  William  R.  Mackinney:  A  remarkably  large  and 
varied  collection  skillfully  trained  and  displayed  in  a 
small  greenhouse  which  is  an  extension  of  the  living 
room. 

Mrs.  Edward  S.  Madara:  A  large  bay  window  with  a 
pebbled  floor  forming  an  extension  of  the  dining  room. 
The  window  is  filled  with  a  tasteful  and  decorative 
display  of  unusual  plants,  all   in  admirable  condition. 

Mr.  Lee  M.  Raden:  An  outstanding-  example  of  a  large 
pit  house,  specializing  in  alpines  and  rock  garden 
plants.  Hundreds  of  cuttings  and  seedlings  of  rare 
material. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Arthur  Seeger:  A  small  attached  green- 
house with  a  pleasantly  crowded  and  colorful  display 
of  potted  plants,  as  well  as  bench-grown  flowers  for 


Mrs.  Wm.  Wharton  Smith:  A  small,  attractive  work- 
ing greenhouse,  partly  used  for  forcing  material  for 
home  and  school. 

Mrs.  Charles  R.  Wood  II:  A  spacious,  bright  and  im- 
maculate greenhouse,  admired  for  its  restraint  as  the 
owner  learns  what  is  suitable  and  preferable  for  her 
use.  Outstanding  bed  of  nasturtiums  used  for  cutting. 


Activities:  April -May 

Lectures  and   Open   Meetings 


No  registration  necessary.  Non-members  $1.00 

THE  FUN  OF  A  VEGETABLE  GARDEN  —  Tues- 
day, March  28,  8  p.m.  Speakers:  Mr.  and  Mrs.  George 
A.  Reed,  Jr. 

FRANKLIN  AS  AN  AGRICULTURIST  —  FACTS, 
FICTION  —  Thursday,  April  6,  1  p.m.  Carl  Wood- 
ward of  Kingston,  Rhode  Island,  speaker.  This  pro- 
gram will  be  presented  by  the  Philadelphia  Society 
for  Promoting  Agriculture,  the  organization  with 
which  we  share  our  Independence  Park  building.  The 
founding  of  the  PSPA  in  1785  provided  proper  historic 
justification  for  our  Society's  inclusion  in  a  National 
Park  Service  project  limited  to  commemorating  the 
historic  era  of  1774  -  1800.  The  association  of  the  two 
societies  has  proved  to  be  mutually  pleasant  and 
beneficial. 

Mr.  Woodward,  a  former  President  of  the  Univers- 
ity of  Rhode  Island,  is  an  honorary  member  of  the 
Philadelphia  Society  for  Promoting  Agriculture. 
LAWN  SYMPOSIUM  —  Tuesday,  April  11,  4  to 
6  p.m.  Panel  discussion  by  Dr.  Walter  S.  Lapp,  Dr. 
and  Mrs.  George  C.  Henny  and  Paul  McFarland ;  Mod- 
erator, Barbara  H.  Emerson.  See  March  NEWS  for 
details. 

ALL  DAY  ROSE  SYMPOSIUM  —  Thursday,  April 
13,  9:30  a.m.  to  3:30  p.m.  Harry  O.  Yates,  Jr.,  Field 
Secretary  for  the  Philadelphia  Flower  Show,  Inc.,  has 
arranged  this  symposium  to  provide  comprehensive 
coverage  of  the  pleasures  and  problems  of  rose  grow- 
ing. Specialists  in  various  phases  of  rose  culture  will 
be  available  for  questions  and  discussion. 

The  program  will  feature  the  following  speakers : 
Dr.  Herbert  Streu  and  Dr.  Spencer  Davis  of  Rutgers 
University,  who  will  cover  insects  and  diseases ;  Rich- 
ard J.  Hutton  of  Conard-Pyle  Company  —  New  Roses 
and  Preview  of  Future  Roses,  and  Richard  Thompson, 
an  authority  on  old  fashioned  roses. 

There  will  be  a  panel  of  amateur  rose  growers 
made  up  of  representatives  of  the  Delaware  County 
Rose  Society,  the  Philadelphia  Rose  Society  and  the 
West  Jersey  Rose  Society. 

There  is  no  non-member  charge  for  this  Sym- 
posium. 

THE  USE  AND  MAINTENANCE  OF  OPEN 
SPACE  —  Tuesday,  May  2,  8  p.m. 

A  seminar,  planned  and  held  in  cooperation  with 
the  Philadelphia  Section,  Pennsylvania  Chapter.  Amer- 
ican Society  of  Landscape  Architects.  It  will  be  pre- 
sented in  panel  form  with  Frederick  W.  G.  Peck,  a 
member  of  the  Council  and  a  practicing  landscape 
architect,  as  moderator. 

The  panelists  will  be  Dr.  Nicholas  Muhlenberg, 
Department  of  Landscape  Architecture  and  City  Plan- 
ning, Graduate  School  of  Fine  Arts,  University  of 
Pennsylvania;  Dean  Louise  Fisher,  Instructor  in 
Woody  Plant  Material,  Ambler  Campus,  Temple  Uni- 


Register  by  using  the  clip-out  coupon.  Please  enclose  check 
and  mail  to  325  Walnut  Street,  Philu.,  Pa.  19106.  Registrations 
accepted    in    the    order    received;    confirmation    by    post    card. 

RESERVATIONS 

Name      

Address      _ 

Enclosed  find  for  reservations 

□  Bonsai  Advanced  ■  April  4,  18.  25  -  7:30  p.m.  $18.00 

□  Bonsai  Beginners  -  April  4,  18,  25  -  2  p.m.  $15.00 

□  Dividing  Perennials  •  April  20  -  1:30  p.m.  $2.00 

□  Members'   Evening   Buffet   -   April   11  $2.50 

□  Members"  Evening   Buffet  -  May  9  $2.50 


versity,  and  Peter  Rentier,  Horticultural  Coordinator, 
Fairmount  Park. 

SOCIETY  HILL  GARDEN  DISCOVERIES— Wed- 
nesday, May  10,  2  p.m.  Elizabeth  Townshend  Trump, 
speaker. 

Philadelphians  should  not  forget  that  William 
Penn  specified  that  "Every  house  should  be  put  in  the 
middle  of  the  breadth  of  a  lot,  so  as  to  leave  ground 
on  each  side  for  gardens  or  orchards  or  fields  THAT 
IT  MAY  BE  A  GREENE  COUNTRIE  TOWNE, 
which  will  never  be  burnt,  and  always  be  wholesome." 
Mrs.  Trump,  who  has  been  an  active  researcher  in  the 
field  of  antiques  and  historic  preservation,  will  present 
this  new  lecture  which  is  of  special  interest  to  PHS 
members.  She  will  show  before  and  after  slides  of 
Society  Hill  houses  and  gardens  and  tell  about  the 
restoration  and  rebuilding  which  is  revitalizing  Amer- 
ica's most  historic  square  mile. 

Mrs.  Trump  is  a  past  president  of  the  Old  York 
Road  Garden  Club  and  is  well  known  as  a  speaker 
throughout  the  country. 

CLINICS  —  PHS  MEMBERS  ONLY 

Bonsai  (advanced)  —  Tuesday,  April  4,  18,  25  at  7:30 
p.m.  Robert  E.  Montgomery,  Instructor.  Fee,  $18. 
See  March  NEWS  for  details. 

Bonsai  (for  beginners)  —  Tuesday,  April  4,  18,  25  at 
2  p.m.  Robert  E.  Montgomery,  Instructor.  Fee,  $15. 
See  March  NEWS  for  details. 

Dividing  Perennials  —  Thursday,  April  20  at  1 :30  p.m. 
June  M.  Vail,  Instructor.  Fee,  $2.00. 


MEMBERS'  EVENING-Tuesday,  April   11 

MODERN  LAWN  CARE 

Dr.  John  C.  Harper  II,  Extension  Agronomist, 

Pennsylvania  State  University. 

Registration  for  the  buffet  must  be  received 
by  April  7. 
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APRIL  EXHIBITS 

April  3-14  —  CACTI  AND  SUCCULENTS  presented 
by  Helen  M.  Fogg. 

The  grotesque  and  weird  shapes  of  many  cacti 
and  other  succulents  tend  to  alienate  some  plant  lovers, 
yet  these  plants  can  become  objects  of  real  interest 
and  admiration  when  the  purposes  of  their  structure 
is  understood.  These  strange  forms  are  not  just  vaga- 
ries of  nature  but  rather  the  successful  adaptations  to 
xerophytic  living  conditions.  Certain  plants  are  able 
to  store  water  in  their  fleshy  stems  and  leaves  during 
the  rare  periods  when  moisture  is  available,  and  by 
numerous  devices  are  prepared  to  wait  out  the  periods 
of  drought  caused  by  long  exposure  to  desert  sun, 
frozen  heights,  high  winds  or  salt-laden  breezes. 

Since  it  is  recognized  that  many  well-informed 
horticulturists  have  trouble  in  distinguishing  between 
cacti  and  other  succulents,  the  exhibit  is  planned 
to  point  out  the  difference  which  sets  the  cacti  apart 
from  all  other  succulents  as  well  as  the  likenesses 
which  admit  them  to  the  brotherhood  of  drousht- 
resistant  plants. 

Printed  explanations  will  point  up  the  specific- 
characteristics  which  belong  only  to  members  of  the 
Cactaceae  and  indications  will  be  given  as  to  dis- 
tinguishing ear-marks  of  different  groups  within  the 
cactus  family. 

There  will  be  exhibits  of  other  succulent  plants 
grouped  according  to  the  families  from  which  they 
come.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  otherwise  ordinary 
families  will  produce  succulent  forms  adapted  to  cope 
with  burning  sun.  drying  winds  or  freezing  tempera- 
tures which  create  conditions  of  drought.  Some  of 
such  families,  to  be  represented  in  the  coming  exhibit 
will  be  the  Aizoaceae,  the  Asclepiadaceae,  the  Brome- 
liaceae,  the  Composilae,  the  Euphorbiuceae.  the  Portu- 
lacaceae,  and  of  course  the  exclusively  succulent  fam- 
ily of  the  Crassulaceae. 

April  17  -  28  —  The  Culture  and  Propagation  of  Ger- 
aniums presented  by  the  Exhibits  Committee,  Mrs. 
E.  Perot  Walker,  Chairman. 


GARDEN  VISITS-Sprlng   1967 

10  members  have  agreed  to  open  their  gardens  for 
PHS  members  during  the  spring  and  early  summer. 
The  dates  chosen  are  Sundays,  May  7  and  21  and 
Thursday  evening,  June  29.  The  hosts  and  hostesses 
are: 

Main  Line  —  Sunday,  May  7,2-5  p.m. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Walter  K.  Durham 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  Welles  Henderson 
Air.  G.  Ruhland  Rebmann  Jr. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  H.  Robins 

Chestnut  Hill  —  Sunday.  May  21,  2  -  5  p.m. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  G.   Holmes  Perkins 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  Beaumont  Whitney  2nd 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Elias  Wolf 
Mrs.   George   Woodward 

Unionville  —  Thursday.  June  29.  4-8  p.m. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edward  McLean 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  R.  H.  Thouron 

A  brochure  giving  descriptions  and  traveling  di- 
rections for  each  garden  will  be  mailed  to  all  members. 

Bus  transportation  will  lie  provided  if  as  many 
as  25  people  request  it.  A  litis  reservation  blank  will 
be  included  in  the  brochure. 


MEMBERS'  EVENING  -  Tuesday,  May  9 

A  well-landscaped  area  surrounding  one's  house, 
color  in  the  garden,  and  enough  flowers  to  pick  from 
early  spring  until  late  autumn  —  who  wouldn't  enjoy 
all  this? 

On  Tuesday  Alay  9.  Lois  Woodward  Paul,  super- 
visor of  Education  at  Longwood  Gardens  and  a  life 
member  of  the  PHS,  will  give  an  illustrated  lecture 
showing  how  this  can  lie  achieved. 

Cocktails  will  lie  served  in  the  Board  Room  at 
6  p.m.,  and  buffet  supper  at  6:45.  The  program  will 
begin  promptly  at  7:30.  Reservations  are  necessary 
for  supper. 
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PLANT      NAMES 


The  library  has  a  wealth  of  books  that  trace  the 
names  of  plants,  give  their  symbolism,  contain  litera- 
ture inspired  by  plants,  and  tell  of  legends  and  folk- 
lore connected  with  plant  history.  The  following  ar- 
ticle has  been  condensed  from  "The  Origin  and 
Significance  of  Plant  Names"  by  Hervey  W.  Shinier. 

As  a  plant  reveals  upon  close  examination  much 
of  its  ancestry  and  history  and  the  changes  which  it 
owes  to  its  environment,  so  in  the  name  of  a  plant 
we  may  find  traces  of  its  original  meaning  and  the 
changes  through  which  it  has  passed.  The  word  moss, 
for  example,  tells  us  that  the  ancestral  home  land  of 
the  Indo-European  peoples  abounded  in  swamps,  for 
the  word  comes  from  the  Old  English  "mos",  a  bog. 
Since  mosses  flourish  in  bogs,  the  ancient  name  for 
bog  has,  in  the  course  of  time,  become  limited  to  these 
characteristic  plants. 

Many  of  our  plant  names,  especially  those  adopted 
by  botanists  as  scientific  generic  names,  preserve  the 
original  Latin  word  unchanged.  Lactuca,  for  example, 
was  the  Latin  name  for  lettuce,  a  name  referring  to 
its  milky  juice. 

Chestnut  as  a  word  contains  much  history.  Its 
immediate  ancestor  is  chasteine,  of  the  English  of 
Chaucer's  time.  This  was  a  modified  spelling  of  the 
French  chastaigne.  which  had  descended  from  its 
Latin  parent  castanea.  And  castanea,  in  turn,  derived 
its  name  from  the  Greek  city  Kastana  in  Pontus.  south 
of  the  Black  Sea,  where  chestnuts  abounded. 

Plant  names  tell  us  much  of  the  esteem  in  which 
the  plants  were  held,  whether  they  were  sought  for 
medicine  or  food  or  avoided  as  poison,  whether  revered 
as  sacred  to  some  saint  or  as  possessing  superna- 
tural powers  for  good  or  evil.  The  Romans  called  a 
plant  that  was  thought  to  devour  the  fertility  of  the 
soil  lupine,  wolfish. 

An  interesting  botanical  connection  with  the  com- 
ing of  Christianity  to  England  is  preserved  in  the 
word  "heathen".  A  heathen  was  originally  a  dweller 
on  the  heath — that  is,  far  from  towns  and  hence  late 
in  coming  into  contact  with  the  new  teaching.  Heath 
itself  is  a  descendant  of  the  Indo-European  root  word 
kait.  This  became  haith  in  Anglo-Saxon  and  was  ap- 
plied   to   an   open    uncultivated   ground    covered   with 


low  herbage  and  dwarf  shrubs,  especially  with  ericace- 
ous  or  "heath"  plants. 

When  words  are  adopted  from  an  alien  tongue, 
the  pronunciation  and,  consequently,  the  spelling  are 
often  modified.  The  English  tended  to  pronounce  the 
words  they  imported  in  their  own  way.  Thus  in  the 
"Herb  of  Saint  Pierre",  Saint  Pierre  became  on  Eng- 
lish tongues  sampere  and  later  samphire.  Oignon  be- 
came onion.  The  French  pronunciation  of  the  final  er 
seemed  unnecessary  and  poplier  became  popler  (later 
poplar). 

The  nomenclature  of  the  transplanted  English  in 
the  colonies  contained  such  products  of  bold  imagina- 
tion as  egg  plant,  June  Berry,  Fox  grape,  Jamestown 
weed    (later    reduced    to  Jimson    weed),   and   peanut. 

The  American  Indians  contributed  many  names. 
According  to  Captain  John  Smith,  hickory  is  derived 
from  the  Indian  word  powcohicora,  the  oily  liquid 
pressed  from  hickory  nuts.  By  1653  the  abbreviated 
pohickory  was  used  for  these  Virginia  trees,  and  still 
later  this  was  shortened  to  its  present  form. 

The  common  name  of  a  plant  often  originates  in 
a  real  or  fancied  resemblance  to  something  else.  The 
color  and  arrangement  of  the  petals  of  the  Buttercup 
suggested  its  name.  The  common  name  may  also  refer 
to  the  color  of  the  flower.  We  have  Yellow  Pond-lily, 
Calico  Bush.  Pink  and  Goldenrod.  It  also  may  refer 
to  the  shape  of  the  flower  (Larkspur),  to  the  shape  of 
the  seeds  (Shepherd's  Purse),  to  the  color  of  the  fruit 
(Blueberry),  to  the  color  of  the  wood  (Red  Cedar), 
to  the  odor  of  the  plant  (Skunk  Cabbage),  or  to  its 
place  of  growth  (Meadow  Rue). 

The  use  of  the  plant  has  at  times  suggested  a 
common  name.  The  branches  of  Syringa  (Greek  syrinx, 
a  pipe)  were  used  as  pipe  stems.  The  time  of  blossom- 
ing is  told  in  Snowdrop,  Spring  Beauty,  and  May- 
apple.  The  length  of  life  of  a  flower  is  suggested  in 
Daylily. 

Plants  are  often  named  in  honor  of  botanists  or 
other  men.  When  a  new  genus  or  species  of  plant 
is  described,  the  author  may  name  if  after  the  person 
who  procured  the  specimen  for  him,  or  after  someone 
else   he   wishes   to   honor.  Poinsettia  was  named  after 

(Continued  on  page  4) 


AWARDS  AND  HONORS 

Encouraging  excellence  in  horticulture  through 
awards  and  honors  has  always  been  an  importnat 
function  of  the  Society.  As  early  as  1842,  a  report  of 
the  Committee  of  New  Plants,  Flowers,  etc.  said  that 
the  "continuing  respect  of  men  of  science"  could  be 
obtained  "only  by  the  Society's  so  distributing  its 
honours  and  rewards  as  to  stimulate  its  members  to 
regular  and  constant  advances  in  the  science  of  hor- 
ticulture in  its  largest  sense." 

The  earliest  reference  to  awards  in  the  Society's 
records  is  a  resolution  proposed  in  1829  to  the  effect 
that  gold  medals  of  the  value  of  ten  dollars  or  the 
same  amount  in  cash  should  be  presented  to  the  person 
raising  and  bringing  to  market  the  greatest  quan- 
tities of  brussels  sprouts  and  thousand  headed  cabbage. 
In  1830  a  committee  appointed  by  the  Society  for 
visiting  the  nurseries  and  gardens  in  the  vicinity  of 
Philadelphia  published  "an  account  of  our  labours" 
in  "The  Register  of  Pennsylvania."  Their  report  gave 
recognition  to  the  outstanding  plantings  in  the  area 
and  concluded  that  "Floriculture  has  made  immense 
progress  within  ten  years,  and  is  now  pursued  with 
an  avidity  that  astonishes  even  the  European  prac- 
tical visitors."  In  1851  the  Society  made  the  first  award 
of  its  Gold  Medal — to  Caleb  Cope  for  the  successful 
cultivation  in  this  country  of  the  queen  of  lilies,  the 
Victoria  regia. 

The  pattern  established  in  those  early  years  con- 
tinues today.  The  honors  awarded  by  the  Society  in- 
clude: 

Distinguished  Achievement  Awards  and  Certifi- 
cates of  Merit  to  individuals  for  outstanding  service  to 
horticulture. 

Gold  Medal  Certificates  for  plantings  around  pub- 
lic buildings,  landscape  design,  or  contributions  to 
horticulture  in  the  form  of  books,  monographs,  re- 
search and  the  like. 

Flower  Show  Awards  of  Merit  for  flower  show  ex- 
hibits which  stimulate  an  interest  in  horticulture. 

Distinguished  Garden  Awards  for  outstanding 
private  gardens. 

Special  Service  Awards  and  an  honor  roll  for  in- 
dividuals who  have  been  unusually  loyal  and  devoted 
in  carrying  out  committee  and  volunteer  assignments 
for  the  Society. 

The  Awards  Committee  is  constantly  on  the  look- 
out for  gardens  and  plantings  which  might  qualify 
for  a  Gold  Medal  Certificate  or  a  Distinguished  Garden 
Award.  Members  having  knowledge  of  any  gardens  or 
plantings  in  the  Delaware  Valley  which  should  be  con- 
sidered will  be  doing  a  real  service  to  the  Society  by 
drawing  them  to  the  Committee's  attention.  A  letter 
or  telephone  call  to  the  Director  is  all  that  is  required. 

The  Awards  Committee  will  also  welcome  nomi- 
nations for  Distinguished  Achievement  Awards.  Can- 
didates whose  horticultural  work  has  been  done  within 
the  Society's  membership  area  (Eastern  Pennsylvania 
and  the  Delaware  Valley)  are  preferred,  but  individ- 
uals working  outside  the  area  will  be  considered  in 
exceptional  cases.  Again,  a  letter  or  call  to  the  Direc- 
tor is  all  that  is  required. 


IRIS  BORER  CONTROL 

The  iris  borer  was  effectively  controlled  in  ex- 
periments last  year  by  John  C.  Schread  of  The  Con- 
necticut Agricultural  Experiment  Station.  The  borer 
is  destructive  to  plantings  of  either  German  or  Jap- 
anese iris  and  some  lilies. 

Mr.  Schread  reports  control  of  the  borer  in  plants 
dusted  with  a  3  per  cent  concentration  of  endosulfan. 
A  4  per  cent  dust  of  malathion  was  almost  equally 
effective. 

The  dusts  were  first  applied  on  April  19.  Some 
plants  were  dusted  several  times,  at  intervals  of  about 
a  week.  One  application  was  about  as  effective  as  four. 

Mr.  Schread  had  found  in  earlier  experiments  that 
five  applications  of  a  5  per  cent  DDT  dust,  beginning 
in  late  April  and  repeated  at  about  6-day  intervals, 
also  controlled  the  borer. 

Several  methods  of  controlling  the  iris  borer  with- 
out chemicals  are  also  suggested.  Raking  and  burning 
dead  leaves  and  other  debris  on  the  iris  bed  in  early 
spring  destroys  many  eggs  laid  in  the  fall  by  the  adult 
borer  moth.  When  young  larvae  are  feeding  in  iris 
leaves,  they  cause  a  tell-tale  water-soaked  streak.  At 
this  stage  they  may  be  located  and  crushed. 

Infested  rhizomes  may  also  be  dug  in  early  Au- 
gust. Light  infestations  can  be  controlled  by  killing 
the  borers  before  replacing  the  rhizomes.  Heavily 
infested  rhizomes  are  commonly  destroyed. 


THE  GARDEN 

This  Spring's  display  in  the  18th  Century  Garden 
which  the  Society  maintains  for  the  National  Park 
Service   will    be    one    of    1,300   tulips    in    57   different 

varieties. 

These  bulbs  have  been  contributed  by  the  Nether- 
lands Flower-Bulb  Institute  as  a  gesture  of  interna- 
tional fellowship  and  good-will  to  the  United  States. 
It  is  also  a  recognition  of  the  hort:  .ultural  efforts  of 
the  PHS  which  is  the  custodian  of  this  remarkable 
garden  in  the  heart  of  a  once  blighted  area.  The  So- 
ciety is  most  grateful  to  the  Institute  for  its  generosity 
in  providing  this  colorful  "kick-off"  for  the  Society's 
second  gardening  year.  The  selection  and  arrangement 
of  the  tulips  was  made  by  PHS  member  Mrs.  Davis 
Pearson.  The  planting  was  done  with  the  help  of  a 
number  of  members. 

The  display  should  last  from  mid-April  to  mid- 
May.    Be  sure  to  see  it. 


A  SPECIAL  PARTY 

FOR  PHS  CONTRIBUTING  MEMBERS 
Friday,  May  12,  3-5  p.m. 


Activities:  May -June 

Lectures  and  Open  Meetings 

No  registration  necessary.    Non-members  $1.00 
THE    USE    AND     MAINTENANCE     OF     OPEN 
SPACE  —  Tuesday,  May  2,  8  p.m. 

A  seminar  to  be  presented  in  panel  form.  Mod- 
erator: Frederick  W.  G.  Peck;  panelists:  Dr.  Nicholas 
Muhlenberg,  Mrs.  Louise  Fisher,  Peter  Renner.  See 
April  News  for  details. 

SOCIETY  HILL  GARDEN  DISCOVERIES  — 
Wednesday,  May  10,  2  p.m.  Elizabeth  Townshend 
Trump,  speaker.    See  April  NEWS  for  details. 

Field  Trips 

Registration  Required  —  PHS  members  only 
PINE  BARRENS  OF  NEW  JERSEY— Wednesday, 
June  7,   10  a.m.  to  3  p.m. 

This  excursion  to  the  famous  Pine  Barren  Plains 
of  New  Jersey  will  take  place  rain  or  shine.  Members 
who  register  in  advance  will  be  sent  directions  for 
reaching  the  meeting  place  in  Marlton,  New  Jersey, 
as  well  as  the  proposed  route  to  be  followed.  The 
group  will  be  limited  to  20.  Fee  $2.50. 
GARDENS  AND  PLANTS  AT  THE  ZOO— Thurs- 
day, June  15th,  5  p.m.  to  9  p.m. 

The  gardens  of  Philadelphia's  Zoological  Society 
contain  much  of  interest  to  the  horticulturalist.  A 
field  trip  has  been  planned  to  see  this  interesting 
aspect  of  America's  first  zoo.  The  trip  will  also  pro- 
vide an  opportunity  for  PHS  members  to  see  the 
animals  without  the  usual  crowds. 

Miss  Idella  Krause,  a  well-known  local  horticul- 
turist who  has  acted  as  special  consultant  to  the  Zoo 
staff  for  many  years,  will  conduct  the  group  through 
the  gardens  and  will  point  out  plants  and  plantings 
which  may  often  be  overlooked  by  visitors.  This  trip 
will  take  place  rain  or  shine.  Advance  registration  is 
required.  Fee  of  $3.75  includes  box  supper  and  75c 
entrance  fee  to  zoo. 

THE  MORRIS  ARBORETUM  —  Wednesday,  June 
21,  5  p.m.  to  9  p.m. 

The  Morris  Arboretum  of  the  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania consists  of  175  acres  of  undulating  terrain 
bordering  the  Wissahickon  Creek.  It  has  important 
collections  of  conifers,  hollies,  azaleas,  magnolias, 
crabapples,  lilacs  and  oaks,  and  specimen  trees  and 
shrubs  in  many  other  genera.  The  heath  and  medicinal 
gardens  are  of  special  significance. 

Dr.  John  M.  Fogg,  Jr.,  professor  of  Botany  at  the 
University  and  former  director  of  the  arboretum,  will 
conduct  this  tour.  Bring  a  picnic  supper  and  come, 
rain  or  shine.  No  fee  or  registration  required.  Travel- 
ing directions  will  be  sent  on  request. 
GARDEN  VISITS  —  1967 

A  Garden  Visits  brochure  will  be  mailed  to  all 
members  in  late  April.  Extra  copies  are  available 
from  the  PHS  office.    Call  WA  2-4801. 

Members  are  reminded  that  they  may  bring  up  to 
three  visitors  only,  and  that  the  visitor  fee  is  $3.00. 

Garden  visiting  days  are  Sundays  May  7  and  21, 
and  Thursday  evening,  June  29.  Complete  traveling 
directions  for  each  garden  will  appear  in  the  brochure. 


Register  by  using  the  clip-out  coupon.  Please  enclose  check 
and  mail  to  325  Walnut  Street,  Phila.,  Pa.  19106.  Registrations 
accepted    in    the    order    received;    confirmation    by    post    card. 

REGISTRATIONS 

Name     _ _ 

Address      

Enclosed  find  for  reservations 

□   Member's  Evening  Buffet  -  May  9  $2.50 

Q   Pine  Barrens  Field  Trip  -  June  7  $2.50 

I  □  Zoo  Field  Trip  -  June  15  $3.75 


MEMBERS'  EVENING  -  Tuesday,  May  9 

GARDENING  AROUND  THE  YEAR 
Lois  Woodward  Paul 

Cocktails  &  Supper,  6  p.m. ;  Program  7  p.m. 

Registration  for  the  buffet  must  be  received  by 

Friday,  May  5. 


PLANT  EXCHANGE  -  Saturday,  May  27 

The  annual  plant  exchange  will  be  held  this  year 
at  the  PHS  headquarters  building  on  Saturday,  May 
27.  Parking  will  be  permitted  on  Walnut  Street,  and 
attendants  will  be  on  hand  to  help  members  unload. 

Plants  for  the  Exchange  must  be  received  by 
10:30  a.m.  on  Saturday  morning.  (The  office  will  be 
open  until  8  p.m.  on  Friday  evening  and  at  9  a.m.  on 
Saturday  morning.)  There  will  be  a  period  of  approxi- 
mately 15  minutes  for  final  arranging  of  material,  and 
15  minutes  for  participants  to  examine  the  material. 
Exchange  will  begin  at  11  :00,  with  no  removal  or  seg- 
regation of  plants  permitted  before  that  time. 

When  material  is  received  it  will  be  classified  as 
"choice"  (blue  points  awarded),  as  "being  of  merit" 
(red  points)  :  or  as  "common  place"  (yellow  points). 
When  trading  opens,  blue  points  may  be  traded  for 
blue  point  material,  red  for  red,  and  yellow  for  yellow, 
only.  It  is  not  fair  for  a  member  bringing  masses  of 
violets,  ferns  or  hosta,  to  expect  to  take  home  a  choice 
rhododendron,  bromeliad  or  dwarf  tree  in  exchange. 
On  the  other  hand,  one's  supply  of  common  place 
material  may  be  depleted  and  a  happy  exchange  is 
often  effected  with  yellow  points  only.  After  a  suit- 
able period,  money  will  be  accepted  in  lieu  of  ex- 
changeable plants. 

Plants  should  be  dug  early,  and  be  well-estab- 
lished in  a  sound  container,  or  well-balled  in  burlap 
or  plastic. 

Aides  are  needed  to  "fetch  and  carry."  act  as 
"cashiers"  and  otherwise  assist  between  9:00  and 
12:00  on  the  day  of  the  exchange.  Volunteers  are  asked 
to  call  the  PHS  office  WA  2-4801. 

Plan  now  to  participate  in  this  activity,  open  only 
to  PHS  members.  Pete  Dorwart,  this  year's  chairman, 
reports  that  a  great  variety  of  interesting  plants  have 
already  been  promised.    WHAT  CAN  YOU  BRING? 
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COMING  EVENTS  OF  INTEREST  TO 
GARDENERS 

Additional   information  on   these  events   is  avail- 
able on  request  from  the  PHS  office,  WA  2-4801. 

Annual  Convention,  American  Rock  Garden  Society: 

Saturday  and  Sunday,  May  6  and  7,  at  Longwood 
Gardens.     Meetings  and  Plant  Sale. 

18th  Annual  Spring  Plant  Sale: 

Tuesday.  May  9,  10  a.m.  -  3  p.m.  Sponsored  by  the 
Ambler  Campus  of  Temple  University,  Meeting  House 
Road  off  Butler  Pike,  Ambler,   Pa. 

Herb  Sale: 

Thursday,  May  11.  10  a.m.  -  3  p.m.  ■  Sponsored  by  the 
Philadelphia  unit,  Herb  Society  of  America.  To  be 
held  in  the  barn  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  A.  Reed,  Jr., 
Malvern,  Pa. 

Garden  Tour: 

Thursday,  May  18,  12  noon  -  4  p.m.  Sponsored  by 
Rose  Tree  Gardeners.  Donation  $1.00.  Start  at  garden 
of  Mrs.  Robert  G.  Er^kinc.  210  Copples  Lane.  Wal- 
lingford,  Pa. 

Delaware  Valley  Iris  Show: 

Saturday,  May  27,  1  p.m.  -  8  p.m.  Sponsored  by  the 
Delaware  Valley  Iris  Society  and  the  PHS.  Schedules 
available  at  the  office.  The  show  will  be  held  at 
Strawbridge  &  Clothier';,  in  Plymouth  Meeting  Mall, 
Plymouth  Meeting,  Pa. 

Annual  Rose  Show: 

Saturday.  June  3,  12  noon  -  8  p.m.  Sponsored  by  the 
Philadelphia  Rose  Society  in  cooperation  with  the 
PHS.  Show  to  be  held  in  the  exhibition  room  of  the 
PHS  headquarters  building. 


MAY  EXHIBITS 

The  Delaware  Valley  Chapter,  American  Branch, 
of  the  Embroiderers'  Guild  will  present  an  exhibition 
of  Members'  work  in  the  Society's  exhibition  hall  May 
1  through  May  13th.  Of  particular  interest  to  garden- 
ers will  be  the  Special  Competition  titled  "Basket  of 
Flowers",  to  be  worked  in  any  of  the  various  needle- 
work techniques.  The  exhibit  will  be  open  on  week- 
days from  9  to  5  and  from  1  to  5  p.m.  on  Saturdays, 
May  6  and  13  and  Sunday,  May  7. 

PHS  members  who  serve  as  officers  of  the  Chap- 
ter are  Mrs.  Joseph  S.  Lovering,  Jr.,  Mrs.  Nicholas 
Biddle.  Jr..  Mrs.  Edward  F.  R.  Wood,  Jr.,  and  Mrs. 
Gilliat  Schroeder. 

The  weeks  of  May  15  and  May  22  will  feature 
branches  and  sprays  of  spring  blooming  shrubs,  trees 
and  herbaceous  plants.  Dr.  John  B.  Carson,  former 
PHS  President  and  an  expert  on  lilacs  will  again 
stage  a  display  of  named  varieties  from  his  extensive 
collection. 


PLANT  NAMES-(cont'd) 

Dr.  Joel  Poinsett,  who  brought  the  plant  from  Mexico 

into  the  U.  S. 

Derivation    of  other   plant   names: 

Cranberry — also  spelled  craneberry,  from  Old  English 
cran,  a  crane.  The  stem,  calyx  and  petals  at 
the  time  of  blossoming  can  be  imagined  as 
looking  like  the  neck,  head  and  bill  of  a  crane. 

Primrose — from  late  Middle  English  primerose,  adopt- 
ed from  Old  French.  This  came  from  the 
medieval  Latin  prima  rosa,  meaning  the  first 
rose  to  bloom  in  the  spring.  Primula  is  the 
diminutive   of  the    Latin  Primus,   first. 

Rhododendron — late  Latin  from  Greek  rhodon,  a  rose, 
and  dendron,  a  tree. 

Saxifrage — from  the  ancient  Latin  name  saxifragus 
(saxum,  stone  and  frangere,  to  break),  perhaps 
because  the  plant  was  used  medicinally  to 
break  stones  in  the  bladder. 
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COMPOST 


"And  do  not  spread  the  compost  on  the  weeds  to  make  them  ranker."     Hamlet 


In  this  age  of  chemical  fertilizers  and  soil  con- 
ditioners, the  virtues  of  compost  are  often  overlooked. 
Many  of  today's  gardeners  are  not  aware  of  the  fund- 
amental truth  reflected  in  Hamlet's  admonition  to  his 
mother  —  that  compost  makes  the  garden  grow. 
Others,  while  recognizing  the  theoretical  value  of  com- 
post, ignore  it  in  practice  because  they  consider  it  too 
much  trouble. 

Compost  is  decaying  organic  matter.  It  is  formed 
by  the  action  of  soil  bacteria,  which  generally  need  a 
moist  environment,  a  supply  of  air,  and  soil  tempera- 
tures above  70°.  Hence  the  emphasis  on  water,  aera- 
tion and  heat  in  composting. 

When  compost  is  mixed  into  a  garden  bed,  it 
acts  primarily  as  a  soil  conditioner.  The  fibrous,  par- 
tially decayed  elements  retain  water  and  nutrient  sol- 
utions like  a  sponge.  The  fine-grained  fully  decayed 
plant  material  (called  humus)  gathers  the  tiny  grains 
of  sand  or  clay  into  clusters,  held  together  by  weak 
electrical  forces.  The  spaces  between  these  clusters 
make  the  soil  more  permeable  to  water  and  air.  In 
addition,  humas  is  a  slow  and  long  acting  source  of 
plant  food  —  a  supplement,  not  a  substitute,  for  chem- 
ical fertilizers. 

The  basic  ingredients  for  compost  are  the  wastes 
from  the  lawn  and  garden  —  grass  clippings,  leaves, 
weeds  and  uprooted  herbaceous  plants.  Build  this  ma- 
terial into  a  pile  about  four  feet  square,  keeping  the 
sides  as  nearly  vertical  as  possible  and  the  top  con- 
cave to  funnel  rain  into  the  center.  The  key  to  suc- 
cessful construction  is  to  keep  the  outside  edges  six 
inches  to  a  foot  higher  than  the  center.  It  this  is  done, 
each  fork  full  of  material  slants  toward  the  interior 
of  the  pile  and  there  is  no  tendency  for  it  to  fall  to 
the  outside. 

The  pile  will  be  further  stabilized  and  the  quality 
of  the  compost  improved  if  you  add  a  thin  layer  of 
soil  for  every  six  inches  of  refuse.  Many  gardeners 
apply  a  dusting  of  fertilizer  with  each  layer  of  soil, 
and  those  who  are  concerned  with  excess  acidity  also 


add  a  pound  or  so  of  ground  limestone.  It  should  be 
remembered,  however,  that  these  additions  are  only 
refinements  —  desirable,  but  not  necessary.  The  basic 
values  of  compost  can  be  obtained  without  them. 

The  extensive  literature  on  composting  generally 
advises  the  gardener  to  turn  his  compost  occasionally 
by  cutting  the  material  vertically  into  thin  slices,  which 
are  then  used  to  rebuild  the  pile.  The  object  of  this 
procedure  is  to  promote  bacterial  action  and  speed  up 
de-composition  by  aerating  the  mass.  While  this  may 
be  desirable  for  the  gardener  who  is  establishing  new 
plantings  and  needs  an  extraordinary  amount  of  com- 
post, those  who  have  no  reason  for  acceleration  will 
generally  find  it  easier  to  keep  two  piles  and  let  each 
"cook"  for  two  years.  In  most  cases,  last  year's  refuse 
will  be  sufficiently  decomposed  for  use  next  year  with- 
out any  special  treatment  except,  perhaps,  an  oc- 
casional drenching  with  a  hose  during  prolonged  pe- 
riods of  dry  weather. 

One  additional  procedure  which  man)-  gardeners 
find  worthwhile  is  to  sterilize  the  compost  before  it 
is  used.  Chemical  soil  fumigants  such  as  chloropicrin 
or  methyl  bromide  can  be  applied  to  the  pile  in  the 
late  fall  or  to  the  compost  as  it  is  used  in  the  spring. 
While  they  temporarily  inhibit  decay  by  destroying 
soil  bacteria,  this  disadvantage  is  often  outweighed  by 
the  benefits  of  weed-free  compost.  Freedom  from 
weeds  is  particularly  advantageous  if  the  compost  is 
to  be  used  in  a  seed  bed  or  in  a  potting  mixture. 

No  discussion  of  compost  is  complete  without 
a  reference  to  the  ideal  pile  described  in  the  classic 
English  texts.  It  consists  of  alternate  layers  of  field 
sod  and  manure,  each  about  six  inches  thick,  piled  to 
a  height  of  four  feet.  This  was  what  Shakespeare 
meant  by  compost,  the  stuff  on  which  the  great  gar- 
dens of  England  were  nourished  in  bygone  centuries. 
It  was  rich  in  nitrogen  as  well  as  humus,  and  no  mod- 
ern gardener  has  the  raw  materials  to  produce  it.  For- 
tunately, we  can  obtain  the  same,  or  better,  results 
with  the  compost  described  above  and  the  judicious 
admixture  of  fertilizers. 


1968  SPRING  FLOWER  SHOW  COMMITTEE 

Mr.  George  R.  Clark,  the  Treasurer  and  a  past 
President  of  the  Pennsylvania  Horticultural  Society, 
will  be  the  chairman  of  the  Society's  1968  Flower 
Show  Committee.  Mr.  Clark  is  Vice-Chairman  of  the 
Board  of  Girard  Trust  Bank.  The  other  members  of 
the  Committee  to  date  are : 

Mrs.  John  Archer 
Mrs.  Alfred  S.  Martin 
Mr.  Henry  Mirick 
Mr.   Albert  Vick 
Mr.  Herbert  Bieberfeld 
Mr.  Robert  E.  Montgomery 
Mr.  James  K.  Rathmell 
Mr.  Herbert  W. 

Goodall,  Jr. 
Mr.  John  G. 

Williams,  Ex  officio 


Mrs.   Walter  W. 

Pollock,  Jr. 
Mrs.  Franklin  d'Olier 
Mr.   Richard  Hutton 
Mr.   L.   B.  Palmer 
Mr.   Lee  M.  Raden 
Mr.  Frederick 

W.  G.  Peck 
Mrs. Elizabeth  C.  Bennett 
Mr.  R.  Gwynne  Stout 


The  1968  Spring  Flower  Show  is  planned  to  be 
held  in  the  City's  new  Exhibition  Hall,  now  nearing 
completion.  This  will  be  one  one  of  the  largest  and 
most  modern  exhibition  areas  in  the  country,  with 
extensive  underground  parking.  Since  the  1968  Spring 
Flower  Show  will  not  be  hampered  by  the  space  limi- 
tations of  the  last  three  years,  it  promises  to  be  even 
larger  and  more  colorful  than  the  shows  held  in  the 
old  Hall. 


LILY  SHOW 

The  fifth  Annual  Show  of  the  Middle  Atlantic 
Lily  Group  will  be  held  at  Society  headquarters,  325 
Walnut  Street,  on  Saturday  and  Sunday,  July  8  and  9. 
Hours  are  from  2  to  5  on  Saturday  and  from  noon 
until  5  on  Sunday.  The  Society  is  co-sponsoring  the 
show  and,  as  in  past  years,  West  Coast  and  local 
lily  growers  will  cooperate  by  contributing  commercial 
exhibits. 

William  F.  Happich  of  Jenkintown  is  the  Show 
Chairman. 

ROSE  SHOW 

The  Society  is  cooperating  this  year  in  staging 
the  twenty-first  Annual  Rose  Show  of  the  Philadelphia 
Rose  Society.  The  show  will  be  held  in  the  PHS  head- 
quarters building  on  Saturday,  June  3,  2.00  p.m.  to 
9.00  p.m.  Seventy-two  classes  will  be  staged.  Judging 
will  be  in  accordance  with  standards  of  the  American 
Rose  Society.  Schedules  are  available  from  the  PHS 
office. 


GARDEN  VISITS   1967 

.  .  .  sorry,  we  made  a  mistake  in  the  information 
given  on  bus  transportation.  No  bus  will  be  pro- 
vided for  the  Unionville  trip  unless  at  least  25 
people  register.  Fee  will  be  $3.00  per  person,  $4.00 
for  guests. 


Activities:  June -July 

Lectures  and  Open  Meetings 

THE  CULTURE  OF  LILIES  —  Saturday,  July  8, 
3  p.  m. 

Dr.  Wallace  Windus  of  Meadowbrook,  Pa.,  for- 
mer President  of  the  Mid-Atlantic  Lily  Group  will 
give  this  lecture  and  demonstration  on  the  growing 
of  lilies.  The  presentation  should  be  of  great  interest 
to  lily  show  visitors  who  can  browse  among  the  ex- 
hibits in  air-conditioned  comfort  and  then  retire  to 
the  basement  clinic  room  to  learn  about  their  culture. 

Both  the  show  and  the  lecture-demonstration  are 
free  to  all  and  PHS  members  are  urged  to  tell  their 
friends  about  both. 


Field  Trips 


Registration  Required  —  PHS  members  only  —  guests 
may  be  invited  where   indicated. 

PINE  BARRENS  OF  NEW  JERSEY  —  Wednesday, 
June  7,  10  a.m.  to  3  p.m.  See  May  NEWS  for  details. 
GARDENS  AND  PLANTS  AT  THE  ZOO  —  Thurs- 
day, June  15th,  5  p.m.  to  9  p.m.  See  May  NEWS  for 
details.  (Guest  fee  $1.00) 

THE  MORRIS  ARBORETUM  —  Wednesday,  June 
21,  5  p.m.  to  9  p.m.  See  May  NEWS  for  details.  No 
fee.  Members  may  bring  one  guest. 
FAIRMOUNT  PARK  —  Tuesday  evening,  July  11, 
5  p.m.  to  9.30  p.m. 

Philadelphia's  Fairmount  Park  is  the  largest  city 
park  in  the  world.  It  covers  over  8000  acres  and  ex- 
tends nine  miles  from  the  Art  Museum  to  the  Morris 
Arboretum  on  the  Montgomery  County  Line  in  Chest- 
nut Hill.  Almost  one  third  of  the  park  —  mostly  that 
in  the  1300  acre  Wissahickon  ravine  —  is  virgin  wood- 
land, where  there  are  more  than  three  score  species 
of  native  American  trees  —  willows,  oaks,  beeches, 
birches,  elms,  hackberries,  walnuts,  maples,  ashes, 
hemlocks  and  lindens,  sassafras,  tulip  trees  and  but- 
tonwoods. 

Even  greater  is  the  number  of  kinds  of  exotic 
or  introduced  trees  found  growing  within  the  confines 
of  the  Park.  Many  date  from  the  early  days  of  coloni- 
zation of  the  New  World  and  many  others  were 
planted  in  the  Park  at  the  time  of  the  Centennial  Ex- 
hibition in  1876,  especially  in  the  area  of  the  now 
defunct   Horticultural   Hall. 

This  specially  planned  field  trip  will  cover  some 
of  the  most  interesting  parts  of  the  Park,  including 
the  Japanese  House  and  Garden,  the  grounds  around 
the  site  of  the  old  Horticultural  Hall  and  the  George's 
Hill  Area.  The  trip  will  be  conducted  by  Peter  Rentier, 
Horticultural  Coordinator  of  Fairmount  Park. 

A  bus  will  leave  the  John  F.  Kennedy  Boulevard 
entrance  of  the  Suburban  Station  Building  at  5  p.m. 
and  return  there  by  9.30.  Bring  a  picnic  supper  and 
plan  to  come,  rain  or  shine.  Registration  required.  Fee 
$3.00.  Guests  $4.00. 


Register  by  using  the  clip-out  coupon.  Please  enclose  check 
and  mail  to  325  Walnut  Street,  Phila.,  Pu.  19106.  Registrations 
accepted    in    the    order    received;    confirmation    by    post    card. 

REGISTRATIONS 


Name ...... 

Address     - 

Enclosed  find for  reservations 

Q  Pine  Barrens  Field  Trip  -  June  7  $2.50 

□  Zoo  Field  Trip  -  June  15  $3.75 

Guests    $4.75 

□  Fairmount  Park  Field  Trip  $3.00 

Guests     $4.00 


ENTRY  FORM  FOR  CHALLENGE  CLASSES 

Clip 

and  mail  to  PUS,  325   Walnut 
Philadelphia.  Pa.   19106 

St. 

□     Prim  u 

la    seedlings,    pots    and    flat 

$2.00 

□     Streptocarpus    seedlings    and    flat 

$2.00 

Name 

Address 
Phone 

1968  SPRING  FLOWER  SHOW  -  HORTICULTURAL  CLASSES 


The  Horticultural  Classes  have  been  planned  to 
accomodate  all  types  of  container  grown  plant  ma- 
terial. Show  dates  will  be  March  9  through  17th.  The 
classes  will  be  changed  twice.  A  brief  outline  of  the 
1968  classes  is  given  below.  Details  will  be  spelled 
out  in  the  show  schedule  which  will  be  mailed  to 
PHS  members  in  early  fall. 

BULBS:  Note:  All  Narcissus.  Hyacinths  and  Tulip 
murillo,  8"  bulb  pans :  Greigii  Tulip  and  Muscari, 
6"  bulb  pans ;  Lilium   Enchantment,   6"  pot. 

First  Day:  Narcissus:  Trumpet  'Lord  Wellington', 
Large  cupped  'John  Evelyn'.  Hyacinth  'Edelweiss', 
Greigii  Tulip  'Tango'.  Lilium  'Enchantment'. 

Second  Day:  Narcissus:  Large  cupped  'Tinker';  small 
cupped  'Edward  Buxton'.  Hyacinth  'Pink  Pearl'. 
Muscari  'Armeniacum'. 

Third  Day:  Narcissus  'Carlton':  cyclamineus  'Febru- 
ary Gold'.  Hyacinth  'King  of  the  Blues'.  Tulip 
murillo,  Early  double  rose-pink. 

HANGING  BASKETS:  (Plant  and  container  8"  or 
larger.)   Flowering  plant(s)   and  foilage  plant(s). 

PEGBOARD  CLASSES:  (Container  and  plant  not 
to  exceed  12"  in  width.)  Ferns,  succulents,  foilage 
and  flowering  plants. 

BONSAI:  Evergreen  and  deciduous.  Bonsai  suitable 
for  indoor  culture.  (Vertical  dimension  over  6", 
including  container.) 

MINIATURES:  Orchid,  total  height  of  plant  and  con- 
tainer 6"  or  less,  excluding  inflorescence;  Geranium, 
total  height  of  plant  and  container  8"  or  less,  ex- 
cluding flowers ;  Bonsai,  largest  dimension  including 
container,  not  to  exceed  6". 

COLLECTIONS: 

Orchid  Collection,  two  or  more  plants,  hybrid  or  spe- 
cies, arranged  for  effect.   (Ferns  and  foliage  plants 


may  be  used.)  Window  Sill  Collection,  a  group  of 
plants  suitable  for  a  sunny  OR  for  a  shady  window- 
garden  arranged  for  effect.  Horticulturist's  Collec- 
tion, a  group  of  plants  belonging  to  the  same  family. 

EXHIBITS  JUDGED  FOR  HORTICULTURAL 
PERFECTION  AND  EFFECT. 

(*)  indicates  plants  need  not  have  been  grown  by  ex- 
hibitor. 

Succulent  Garden,  to  be  planted  in  a  container  the 
largest  dimensions  of  which  must  not  exceed  18". 
Miniature  Landscape  or  Garden*,  in  scale,  contain- 
ing three  or  more  plant  species,  largest  dimension 
not  to  exceed  18".  Espalier,  woody  plant,  trained 
on  a  partable  frame  or  trellis.  Terrarium*,  not  to  ex- 
ceed 2'  in  any  dimension.  Window  box*  to  be 
planted  with  compatible  plant  material,  (box  sup- 
plied). Ivy  or  other  plant  material,  trained  on  a 
three  dimensional  form,  not  to  exceed  three  feet  in 
width.  Standard,  a  woody  plant.  Plant(s)  for  ter- 
race decoration*,  in  a  single  container  not  to  exceed 
3  feet  in  any  dimension.  Alpine  Garden*,  containing 
three  or  more  plant  species,  largest  dimension  not 
to  exceed  2'. 

SPECIMEN  PLANTS  (In  containers  12"  or  less.) 
Indoor  Foliage  Plant;  Azalea;  Vine  or  Climber 
trained  on  a  form  ;  Two  Plants  in  separate  contain- 
ers grown  as  a  pair;  Gesneriad;  Orchid;  Three  In- 
door Plants  in  4"  pots ;  Bromeliad  in  bloom;  Fern; 
Begonia;  Forced  Herbaceous  Perennial,  in  bloom; 
Herb. 

PROPAGATION  CLASSES:  (Flats  supplied  by  So- 
ciety) Woody  Plants,  propagated  by  methods  other 
than  cuttings.  Ericaceae  Cuttings  of  one  variety. 

CHALLENGE  CLASSES:   (Seedlings  and  flats  sup- 
plied to  exhibitor.  Entry  fee  $2.00) 
Streptocarpus    caulescens    (Cape-Primrose).    Prim- 
ulas. 
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LIBRARY     NOTES 


Magic  of  Trees  and  Stones:  Secrets  of  Japanese  Gar- 
dening. Published  by  the  JPT  Book  Company,  New- 
York  -  Tokyo.  Katsuo  Saito  (text)  and  Sadaji  Wada 
(photos,  charts  and  plans). 

280  pp.,  translated  by  Richard  L.  Gage,  good  print, 
including  200  illustrations,  glossary,  an  excellent  ap- 
pendix giving  the  Japanese  plant  names,  Botanical  or 
Latin  names,  and  where  possible,  the  English  or  com- 
mon names.  The  text  is  effectively  complemented  and 
clarified  by  the  illustrative  materials. 

This  book  is  sub-titled  Secrets  of  Japanese  Gar- 
dening. The  secrets  or  key  to  this  way  or  type  of 
gardening  would  be  what  is  known  in  Japan  as  shibusa. 
Although  it  is  gone  into  in  detail,  the  author's  preface 
gives  a  brief,  clear  definition  of  shibusa. 

"What,  then,  is  the  value  of  the  Japanese  gar- 
den? If  we  compare  Nature  itself  to  an  Adam  and 
Eve  who  did  not  eat  of  the  forbidden  fruit,  the 
Japanese  garden  can  be  thought  of  as  Adam  and 
Eve  after  they  had  eaten  it  and  had  learned  to  be 
ashamed.   In  other  words,   the   Japanese   garden, 
unlike  completely  nude  beauty,  is  a  beauty  who 
has  suitably  clothed  her  body  to  veil  her  shame. 
A  special  type  of  beauty,  called  shibusa  —  or  re- 
fined,   quiet,    tasteful    beauty — has    developed    in 
Japan  as  that  veil  of  modesty  with  which  we  cover 
the  beauty  of  Nature.  This  is  not  the  beauty  of 
the  open  fields  and  of  Nature  as  she  is,  but  it  is 
the  real  merit  and  value  of  the  Japanese  garden." 
Mr.  Saito  points  to  its  three  meanings:  elegance, 
the   mysterious,    and    refined    simplicity.    The    "mag- 
ical" ability  of  the  Japanese  is  this  long  tradition  of 
the  shibusa,  with  careful  planning  and  hard  work.  We 
see    then    that    the    Japanese    Garden    should    not   be 
compared  with  and  cannot  be   understood   as   just   a 
miniature  of  Nature. 

The  author  points  out  that  indeed  many  years  ago 
the  Japanese  did  build  gardens  recreating  Nature,  but 


they  realized  that  due  to  limited  space,  they  needed 
some  other  way  to  incorporate  Nature's  beauty  into 
daily  life.  Shibusa,  by  extracting  "the  essence  of  its 
beauty",  permitted  a  "symbolic  representation"  of 
nature,  at  once  especially  limiting  and  aesthetically 
expansive. 

Shibusa  has  evolved  through  the  centuries,  the 
most  recent  influence  being  Zen  Buddhism.  It  is  a 
way  toward  making  things  "twice  as  beautiful,  twice 
as  profound,  and  much  more  mysterious  than  their 
own  frank  beauty  could  have  been".  This  refined  and 
quiet  attitude  can  give  much  meaning  to  our  West- 
ern lives.  Lacking  the  tradition,  we  would  gain  inner 
depth  by  incorporating  it  into  our  daily  lives  as  the 
Japanese  have  done.  Sound  landscaping  principles  are 
everywhere  the  same.  Mr.  Saito  points  out  the  rela- 
tive importance  of  the  blending  of  the  house  with 
the  garden  and  the  use  of  plants  which  grow  together 
in  the  wild. 

Besides  showing  us  the  true  inner  meaning  of 
Japanese  gardens,  the  author  shows  us  in  detail  the 
traditional  three  basic  sections  of  divisions  of  the 
garden  —  The  Front  Garden,  The  Kitchen  Garden, 
and  the  Inner  Garden,  with  all  of  the  meaning  it  has 
for  the  Japanese.  The  author  explains  meaningfully 
the  essentials  and  symbolism  of  The  Tea  Garden,  an 
optional  part  of  The  Inner  Garden  and  itself  divided 
into  three  stages. 

For  the  people  of  Japan  and  for  serious  students 
of  gardening  and  landscaping  in  Japan,  the  author 
goes  into  the  symbolism  in  stone  and  stone  arrange- 
ments, the  special  meanings  of  paths,  bridges,  docks, 
pagodas  and  stone  lanterns.  We  are  made  keenly 
aware  of  the  roles  played  by  the  sun,  water,  islands, 
and  the  mountains  and,  primarily,  of  the  importance  of 
gardens  to  be  lived  in  daily. 

Jan  Welch 
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GROWING  LIBRARY 

With  over  sixty  additions  to  the  new  book  shelf 
since  March,  the  library  offers  varied  reading  for  sum- 
mer leisure  and  vacations.  DON'T  FORGET  THAT 
THE  LIBRARY  MAILS  OUT  BOOKS. 

The  Librarian  recommends  A.  W.  Anderson's 
How  We  Got  Our  Flowers,  for  the  gardener  with  a 
yen  to  trace  his  flowers'  travels.  The  love  of  rare 
plants  is  not  something  new.  The  first  recorded  plant 
hunting  expedition  was  organized  over  3,000  years 
ago.  When  Queen  Hatshepset  of  Egypt  built  the 
temple  at  Luxor  in  1570  B.C.,  she  sent  a  fleet  of  ships 
and  a  company  of  gardeners  to  the  Land  of  Punt, 
now  Somaliland.  Brought  back  were  plants,  seeds  and 
living  trees.  Growing  in  Egyptian  gardens  at  this  time 
were  chicory,  oleander,  gentian,  poppy,  thyme,  laven- 
der and  fragrant  white  jasmine. 

Seventy-Six  extraordinary  photographs  make 
The  Rothschild  Rhododendrons,  by  C.  E.  Lucas 
Phillips  and  Peter  N.  Barber  one  of  our  more  beauti- 
ful additions.  The  full-page  illustrations  show  "the 
enchanting  range  of  colour-flame,  silvery  pink,  rose, 
orange,  primrose,  amethyst  and  white,  and  shadowy, 
subtle  greens  and  fawns  —  of  the  flower  trusses  and 
leaves  poised  with  grace  on  plants  of  every  size  from 
the  little  rockery  rhododendrons  to  the  small  tree 
bearing  a  cascade  of  flowers  to  the  ground." 

This  just-released  volume  traces  the  origins  and 
development  of  the  great  garden  of  Exbury.  The 
student  of  rhododendrons  will  also  enjoy  An  Account 
of  the  Rhododendrons  in  Malesia  by  H.  Sleumer. 

Since  the  Fragrant  Path  by  Louise  Beebe  Wilder, 
no  comparable  book  on  fragrance  had  been  written 
until  this  year  when  two  works  have  come  out :  The 
Fragrant  Year  by  Helen  Van  Pelt  Wilson  and  Leonie 
Bell,  who  also  did  the  94  drawings,  and  Fragrance 
and  Fragrant  Plants  for  House  and  Garden  by  Nelson 
Coon. 

Other  recent  additions  include: 
Ashberry,  Anne.  Miniature  Trees  and  Shrubs 
Aubert,  de  la  Rue,  Edgar.  The  Tropics 
Blowers,  John  W.  Pictorial  Orchid  Growing 
Brighton,  Frank  H.  The  Oxford  Book  of  Flowerless 

Plants 
Brooks,  Maurice.  The  Appalachians 
Clements,  Julia.  Fun  Without  Flowers 
Conder,  Josiah.   Landscape  Gardening  in  Japan 
Eck,  Paul  (ed.)  Blueberry  Culture 
Elliot,  R.  C.  The  Genus  Lewisia 


Flawn,    L.    N.    The    Cool   Greenhouse    all    the    Year 

Round 
Flemer,    William.    Shade   and    Ornamental    Trees    in 

Color 
Frese,  Paul  F.  Annual  Flowers  in  Color 
Hamel,  Esther  Veramae.  The  Encyclopedia  of  Judging 

and  Exhibiting 
Ingwersen,  Will.  Rock  Garden  Plants 
Ishimoto,  Tatsuo.  The  Art  of  Shaping  Shrubs,  Trees 

and  Other  Plants 
Kiaer,  Eigil.  The  Concise  Handbook  of  Roses 
Kincaid,  Viola  W.  Japanese  Garden  and  Floral  Art 
Kirk,  Ruth.  The  Olympic  Seashore 
Lee,  Elsie.  At  Home  With  Plants 
McClure,  F.  A.  The  Bamboos 
Mori,  Osamu.  Typical  Japanese  Gardens 
Menninger,  Edwin  A.  Fantastic  Trees 
Nelson,  Kennard.  Flower  and  Plant  Production  in  the 

Greenhouse 
Nichols,  Beverly.  To  Paint  in  Real  Flowers 
Potter,  Charles  H.  Greenhouse — Place  of  Magic 
Rand,  Edward  Sprague.  Orchids 
Rawnsley,  Ellis.  Gardening  Day  by  Day  1967 
Richter,  Walter.  The  Orchid  World 
Rochford,    Thomas.    The    Rochford    Book   of    House 

Plants 
Townsend,  C.  C.  (ed.)  Flora  of  Iraq 
Van  Rensselaer,  Eleanor.  New  Decorations  with  Pods, 

Cones  and  Leaves 
Wild,  Nancy  A.  Church  Grounds  and  Gardens 


HARVEST  FAIR  AND  SHOW 

Saturday,  October  7,  is  the  date  selected  for 
the  Society's  newly  organized  Harvest  Show  which 
will  be  held  on  the  Ambler  Campus  of  Temple  Uni- 
versity in  cooperation  with  the  Horticulture  Depart- 
ment of  that  institution  and  with  its  Landscape  and 
Horticulture   graduates. 

Competitive  classes  for  potted  plants,  fruits, 
vegetables,  herbaceous  plants,  berried  trees  and 
shrubs  will  be  featured  as  will  appropriate  flower 
arrangements  for  the  fall  season.  Mrs.  Earl  Schaffer 
is   the   show   chairman. 

In  addition  to  the  show,  there  will  be  a  sale  of 
plants,  and  harvest  products.  Schedules  will  be  ready 
on  August  1  and  all  members  who  have  participated 
in  PHS  shows  in  the  past  will  receive  copies.  Ad- 
ditional copies  and  detailed  information  are  available 
from  the  office  or  from  Mrs.  Schaffer,  DI  3-1422. 


PROBLEMS  WITH  MEMBERSHIP  RECORDS 

PHS  members  have  been  patient  with  the  office 
in  our  difficulties  in  getting  to  them  invitations,  pub- 
lications, flower  show  tickets,  bills  and  membership 
cards  during  the  past  year.  They  deserve  an  explana- 
tion of  some  of  the  problems  which  have  brought 
about  the  delays  and  confusion. 

1.  Zip  Code  Requirements.  Every  organization  that 
uses  a  third  class  mailing  permit  has  been  required 
by  the  post  office  department  to  include  the  zip 
code  in  all  addresses  on  their  lists.  This  task  has 
involved  handling  once,  and  often  twice,  each  of  our 
5300  addressograph  mailing  plates.  It  has  been  par- 
ticularly time  consuming  when  the  zip  code  was  not 
furnished  by  the  member  and  had  to  be  looked  up  in 
a  master  zip  code  catalog. 

The  post  office  further  requires  that  the  material 
be  bundled  and  presented  in  zip  code  sequence,  which 
means  that  the  company  which  addresses  the  So- 
ciety's mailings  must  organize  its  file  in  this  fashion. 
The  Society's  master  file,  on  the  other  hand,  must 
be  in  alphabetical  order  since  otherwise  it  would  be 
extremely  difficult  to  find  any  member's  record.  In 
the  course  of  putting  the  zip  codes  on  the  plates  for 
the  addressing  company  and  then  refiling  the  cards  in 
the  Society's  master  file,  many  life,  family  and  con- 
tributing members  got  mixed  in  with  annual  mem- 
bers. Several  mailings  went  by  before  this  sorry  sit- 
uation  was  brought   to  our  attention. 

While  we  have  faith  that  the  Zip  Code  will 
eventually  mean  better  mail  service  for  the  country, 
the  period  of  adjustment  is  proving  difficult. 

2.  Membership  Cards.  In  the  interest  of  efficiency 
a  new  system  for  banking  and  acknowledgment  mem- 
ber's bill  payments  was  put  into  effect  this  spring. 
This  system  works  as  follows: 

Because  the  billing  time  (March)  is  an  excep- 
tionally busy  one  for  the  Society,  the  membership 
cards  are  prepared  in  the  quiet  of  the  summer  season. 
Annual  membership  cards  are  prepared  for  last  year's 
annual  members,  family  membership  cards  for  last 
year's  family  members,  and  contributing  member- 
ship cards  for  last  year's  contributing  members.  Each 
bill  contains  a  self-addressed  envelope  directed  to  a 
post  office  box.  The  payments  are  picked  up  at  the 
post  office  by  our  bank,  the  money  is  deposited  daily, 
and  the  previously  prepared  membership  cards  are 
then  mailed  out   by   the  bank. 

In  setting  up  this  system,  we  forgot  to  take 
into  consideration  the  possibility  of  having  a  great 
many  members  change  from  the  annual  membership 
classification  to  a  family  or  contributing  one.  We 
now  thank  all  who  did,  and  apologize  to  those  who 
subsequently  received  the  wrong  card.  We  will 
eventually  pick  up  this  information  when  we  post  the 
payment  information  on  the  master  file.  Meanwhile, 
any  member  who  would  like  to  have  a  corrected 
card  immediately  is  requested  to  call  the  office  and 
ask  for  one. 


3.  HORTICULTURE.  The  magazine  Horticulture 
is  sent  to  every  member  of  the  Society  as  one  of  the 
privileges  of  membership.  The  mailing  labels  for 
PHS  members  are  prepared  by  our  mailing  house 
and  are  sent  directly  to  the  publisher  of  the  maga- 
zine. If  there  is  any  mistake  on  the  label,  please  re- 
port the  mistake  to  the  PHS  office,  not  to  the  Edi- 
torial office  of  HORTICULTURE. 

If  you  are  receiving  more  than  one  copy  of  the 
magazine,  please  compare  the  labels  with  the  address- 
ograph imprint  on  your  NEWS.  One  is  probably 
different — note  whether  or  not  there  are  code  letters 
and  numbers  across  the  top.  If  the  extra  copies  do 
have  codes,  take  the  matter  up  with  the  circulation 
manager  of  the  magazine.  He  is  Mr.  Arthur  B. 
Pausch,  HORTICULTURE,  300  Massachusetts  Ave- 
nue, Boston,  Mass.  02115.  Send  him  the  address  label 
when  you  write  and  INCLUDE  YOUR  ZIP  CODE. 
If  all  the  labels  are  identical,  containing  no  code  let- 
ters or  numbers,  it  is  likely  that  the  PHS  has  mis- 
takenly made  two  plates  for  you.  The  PHS  office 
should  be  informed. 

Many  members,  particularly  new  ones,  have 
bought  a  subscription  to  HORTICULTURE  for  the 
regular  subscription  rate  of  $4.00  per  year,  or  have 
taken  advantage  of  a  special  two,  three  or  four  year 
rate.  This  transaction  had  nothing  to  do  with  the 
PHS  and  we  cannot  refund  your  money  or  give  you 
credit  on  your  PHS  membership.  Nor  can  we  send 
your  magazine  to  anyone  else.  HORTICULTURE 
will  make  a  refund  to  PHS  members  for  the  balance 
of  the  subscription  period.  Mr.  Pausch  will  take  care 
of  this  if  he  receives  all  the  necessary  information  as 
described  above.  However,  due  to  the  intricacies  of 
computerized  listings,  this  is  apt  to  take  time — some- 
times as  long  as  three  months. 


FROM  PENN  STATE 

W.  S.  Clarke,  Jr. 
Mowing  of  Young  Tomato  Plants  when  they 
are  12  inches  high  has  been  tried  by  a  California 
grower  for  the  purpose  of  increasing  production.  Cut- 
ting caused  the  plants  to  branch  and  to  produce  sev- 
eral stems  instead  of  the  customary  one  stem,  increas- 
ing the  bearing  surface  of  the  tomato  plant.  In  the 
first  year  of  trial,  the  time  of  bearing  was  delayed  by 
two  weeks,  but  the  total  yields  of  the  plants  were 
greatly  increased. 

(American  Vegetable  Grower,   October   1966) 


GARDEN  VISITS 

Thursday,  June  29th,  4-8  p.m. 
Two  gardens  in  Unionville  will  be  open 
during  the  late  afternoon  and  evening.  Members 
wishing  to  use  the  bus  must  make  reservations 
accompanied  by  payment  of  $3.00  per  person 
(non-members  $4.00)  by  Monday,  June  26.  Gar- 
den visits  folders  with  travel  directions  are  avail- 
able from  the  office.    WA  2-4801. 


Register  by  using  the  clip-out  coupon.  Please  enclose  check 
and  mail  to  325  Walnut  Street,  Phila.,  Pa.  19106.  Registrations 
accepted    in    the    order    received;    confirmation    by    post    card. 

REGISTRATIONS 

Name     

Address     _... 

Enclosed  find  for  reservations 

□  Fairmount   Park  Field  Trip  $3.00 

Guests  $4.00 

□  Rutgers  Field  Trip  $5.00 

□  U.  S.   National  Arboretum  $8.00 

□  Bulb  Dividing 


1968  LILY  SHOW 

The  Fifth  Annual  Show  of  the  Mid-Atlantic 
Regional  Lily  Group  will  be  held  in  the  PHS  building 
on  Saturday  and  Sunday,  July  8  and  9.  Hours  are 
from  2  to  5  on  Saturday  and  from  12  to  5  on  Sunday. 
The  Society  is  cooperating  with  the  members  of  the 
Lily  Group  in  the  staging  and  management  of  the 
show. 

The  schedule  lists  over  30  classes  in  the  horti- 
cultural section.  Lily  growers  in  the  area  predict  that 
well  over  a  hundred  varieties  of  lilies  will  be  exhibited 
in  these  classes,  each  of  which  calls  for  a  different 
hybrid  type  of  species.  There  should  be  much  of  in- 
terest for  both  the  novice  and   the  seasoned  grower. 

Three  arrangement  classes  will  have  six  entries 
each. 

There  will  also  be  displays  of  lilies  supplied  by 
American  growers  and  educational  exhibits,  including 
one  on  lily  propagation  and  another  on  suggested 
varieties  for  amateurs  to  grow. 

The  show  is  accredited  by  the  North  American 
Lily-  Society.    The  chairman  is  William  F.  Happich. 

LILY  LECTURE  AND  DEMONSTRATION 

Dr.  Wallace  Windus,  former  President  of  the 
Mid-Atlantic  Lily  Group,  will  present  a  lecture  and 
demonstration  on  the  growing  of  lilies  on  Saturday 
afternoon,  July  8  at  3  p.m.  The  lecture,  which  is  being 
held  in  conjunction  with  the  Lily  Show,  is  free  — 
the  public  and  all  gardeners  are  invited. 


SCOTLAND-  1967 

Would  you  like  to  see  the  herbaceous  borders 
in  Scotland  at  the  height  of  their  autumn  bloom 
—  the  Michaelmas  daisies,  dahlias,  roses  —  and 
miles  of  heather  on  the  moors?  Would  you  like 
to  enjoy  the  great  Edinburgh  Festival?  All  this 
plus  visits  to  private  gardens  will  be  included  in 
the  PHS  Garden  Tour  to  Scotland,  September 
5th  to  26th.  A  few  places  are  still  available.  If 
you  are  interested,  call  or  write  for  the  itinerary. 
WA  2-4801 


Activities:  July  -  August 

FIELD  TRIPS 
Registration    required — members    may    bring    guests. 
Refunds  for  cancellations  cannot  be  made  later  than 
one  week  before  trip  date. 

FAIRMOUNT  PARK  —  Tuesday  evening,  July  11. 
5  p.m.  to  9:30  p.m. 

A  bus  will  leave  the  John  F.  Kennedy  Boulevard 
entrance  of  the  Suburban  Station  Building  at  5  p.m. 
and  return  there  by  9:30  p.m.  Bring  a  picnic  supper. 
Trip  held  rain  or  shine.  See  June  NEWS  for  details. 
Fee  $3.00.  Guests  $4.00. 

RUTGERS  —  THE  STATE  UNIVERSITY,  New 
Brunswick,  New  Jersey.  Tuesday,  August  8,  9  a.m. 
to  5 :30  p.m. 

The  Extension  Service  of  the  College  of  Agricul- 
ture of  Rutgers  University  will  conduct  this  trip 
through  the  Rutgers  Display  Gardens  and  the  Rutgers 
Ornamental  Horticulture  Research  Plots.  Included 
will  be  their  extensive  shade  tree  collection,  hedge 
demonstrations,  and  annual  display  garden,  an  erica- 
ceous  garden,  mulch  demonstrations  and  seedling 
trials.  The  tour  has  been  specially  arranged  for  the 
PHS. 

A  chartered  bus  will  leave  the  PHS  office  at  9 
a.m.  and  return  by  5:30  p.m.  Lunch  is  available  in  the 
Faculty  Dining  room  at  a  nominal  cost,  or  partici- 
pants may  bring  their  own  picnic.  Members  may  bring 
guests.  Fare:  $5.00. 

UNITED  STATES  NATIONAL  ARBORETUM, 
Washington,  D.C.  —  Tuesday,  August  22,  8.30  a.m. 
to  7  :30  p.m. 

The  National  Arboretum  is  one  of  the  newest 
in  the  country.  Its  labelled  and  carefully  documented 
plant  collections  are  arranged  in  three  basic  groupings 
— generic  or  botanical  plantings,  gardenlike  or  natur- 
alistic plantings,  and  demonstration  plantings. 

In  1946  and  1947  the  first  major  planting  project 
established  60,000  Glenn  Dale  hybrid  azaleas.  Sub- 
sequent  plantings  of  many  other  types  of  azaleas 
make  this  one  of  the  outstanding  collections  in  the 
east. 

In  addition,  there  are  groupings  of  camellia,  crab- 
apple,  holly,  magnolia,  and  many  other  kinds  of  orna- 
mentals. 

A  recent  gift,  the  Gotelli  Collection,  has  been  a 
comprehensive  assemblage  of  dwarf  and  slow-growing 
conifers.  The  collection  totals  upwards  of  1500  plants 
in  numerous  varieties  of  Abies,  Cedrus,  Chamaecyp- 
aris,  Cryptomeria,  Juniperus,  Picea,  Pinus,  Taxus, 
Thuja,  Tsuga,  and   miscellaneous  additional  genera. 

Although  most  originated  in  the  United  States 
and  Europe,  there  are  specimens  from  Japan,  Aus- 
tralia, New  Zealand  and  Canada.  Some  of  the  trees 
are  only  a  few  inches  tall ;  others  range  up  to  six  feet. 

A  member  of  the  Arboretum  staff  will  conduct 
the  group  through  the  grounds  and  the  indoor  dis- 
plays in  the  beautiful,  moated  Administration  building. 

A  chartered  bus  will  leave  the  PHS  headquarters 
at  8:30  a.m.  and  will  return  by  7:30  p.m.  Members 
may  bring  guests.   Fare  $8.00. 
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HELP  DIVIDE  BULBS  AND  LEARN  HOW 

The  daffodils  in  the  Azalea  Garden  are  in  need 
of  attention.  A  working-study  session  is  planned  for 
Saturday,  July  1,  from  10  to  12.  Please  call  the  So- 
ciety office  if  you  would  like  to  participate.  WA  2- 
4801 

The  Garden,  located  at  the  foot  of  Fairmount, 
on  which  stands  The  Philadelphia  Museum  of  Art, 
was  given  to  the  city  of  Philadelphia  by  the  Penn- 
sylvania Horticultural  Society  in  1953  to  commem- 
orate the  125th  anniversary  of  the  founding  of  the 
Society.  Covering  about  four  acres,  the  garden  con- 
tains over  2,000  azaleas  in  addition  to  many  rhodo- 
dendrons, dogwoods,  sourwood,  Japanese  pieris,  and 
thousands  of  spring  flowering  bulbs.  It  is  maintained 
by  the  Fairmount  Park  Commission  with  the  assist- 
ance of  the  Society.  A  commemorative  plaque  in  the 
garden  states  its  purpose : 

To  bring  beauty  and  horticultural  know- 
ledge, to  stimulate  an  interest  in  garden- 
ing and  to  give  pleasure  and  recreation 
to   all. 

The  work  to  be  done  at  the  session  on  July  1 
will  be  to  divide  and  restore  the  daffodil  bulbs.  The 
reason  for  doing  this,  and  the  recommended  tech- 
niques are  well  described  in  Hardy  Garden  Bulbs  by 
Gertrude  Smith  Wister: 

"Dividing  and  Replanting  Daffodils.  A  patch  of 
daffodils  may  make  a  wonderful  display  of  bloom  one 
spring  and  hardly  any  the  next.  Or  the  decline  of 
bloom  may  be  gradual.  Less  bloom  is  the  signal  for 
dividing  and  resetting,  but  the  wise  gardener  fore- 
stalls this  condition  by  digging  up  the  plants  before 
it  takes  place.  If  the  bulbs  reach  the  point  of  little 
or  no  bloom,  it  may  take  two  or  three  years  after 
resetting  to  bring  them  back  to  good  performance. 
The   closeness  of  growth   is   an   obvious  symptom    of 


overcrowding.  Often  the  foliage  and  flowers  fall  over 
easily,  and  sometimes  the  flower  buds  blast,  wither- 
ing without  opening. 

Varieties  differ  in  the  length  of  time  they  can 
go  without  dividing.  Cultural  conditions  make  a  dif- 
ference, too.  The  gardener  must  treat  each  clump 
according    to   its    appearance. 

The  daffodils  are  best  dug  after  blooming,  when 
the  foliage  has  reached  the  yellow  stage  of  the  ripen- 
ing process.  Near  Philadelphia,  this  is  in  late  June. 
Digging  with  a  fork  is  a  little  safer  than  digging  with 
a  spade,  but  care  must  still  be  taken  not  to  slice 
through   the  bulbs. 

Shake  off  the  excess  earth,  and  pull  the  clump 
apart  gently.  Do  not  break  apart  bulbs  that  are  not 
ready  to  separate  of  their  own  accord.  A  good  hosing 
helps  to  clean  off  the  soil,  but  the  bulbs  should  be 
well  dried  afterward.  Keep  a  label  with  each  clump, 
and    separate    the   varieties. 

The  bulbs  should  be  spread  for  further  drying  in 
a  shady,  airy  place.  It  may  take  several  days  for  the 
foliage  to  reach  the  stage  when  it  can  be  pulled 
easily  from  the  bulbs.  Unless  the  variety  is  especially 
valued,  the  smallest  bulbs  can  be  discarded.  Throw 
away    any    damaged   or    unhealthy-looking    bulbs. 

When  the  bulbs  are  free  of  any  moist  appearance 
on  the  outside,  they  can  be  stored  in  shallow  boxes 
or  loose-meshed  bags.  Old  nylon  stocking  made  good 
bulb  bags.  During  the  summer  the  bulbs  should  be 
in  a  place  where  they  will  have  access  to  plenty  of 
air  in  a  cool,  dry  location. 

Replanting  can  be  done  in  late  August  or  Sep- 
tember, when  the  sun  has  lost  some  of  its  punch  and 
soils  are  cooling.  Inspect  the  bulbs  as  planting  goes 
on,  and  discard  any  that  are  soft,  especially  at  the 
base. 
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ROADSIDE  BOUQUETS 

Just   moved?  No    garden?  Don't    despair! 

You  can  have  lovely  flower  arrangements  if  you  can 
just  find  a  little  "wild"  unmowed  ground.  During 
July  the  roadsides  are  bountiful  with  Queen  Anne's 
Lace,  Bouncing  Bet,  Red  Clover  and  Japanese  Honey- 
suckle. You  will  find  these  flowers  a  joy  to  arrange. 
One  marvels  at  their  sturdiness  compared  with  the 
cultivated  flowers  we  are  accustomed  to  use.  (After 
all,  these  plants  have  to  take  care  of  themselves.) 
Saponaria  officinalis,  commonly  called  Bouncing  Bet 
or  Soapwort,  is  a  star  performer.  The  soft  pink  or 
white  flowers  in  double  or  single  form  have  the  spicy 
perfume  characteristic  of  the  Caryophyllaceae,  the 
Pink  family. 

If  you  take  the  time  to  pick  only  the  new  freshly 
opened  blooms,  most  roadside  flowers  will  stay  fresh 
for  a  week.  If  you  live  in  an  area  where  the  roadsides 
are  not  sprayed  with  a  herbicide,  but  are  merely 
trimmed  periodically,  a  second  crop  of  blooms  will 
be  forthcoming. 

When  August  arrives,  the  color  scheme  changes 
to  chartreuse  and  yellow  in  the  form  of  Goldenrod 
and  sunflowers,  lightened  by  a  touch  of  white,  supplied 
by  the  Daisy  Fleabane.  No  doubt,  with  little  effort, 
one  could  find  wild  picking  material  of  interest  in 
each  month  of  the  growing  year. 


HAPPIER  IN  NEW  HOME 

".  .  .  an  introduced  plant  often  thrives  much 
better  in  a  foreign  country  than  in  its  own  .  .  .  coffee 
.  .  .  grows  wild  in  Abyssinia  whence  it  was  intro- 
duced into  Arabia.  In  the  17th  century  the  Dutch 
introduced  it  from  Arabia  to  Southern  India  and 
Ceylon,  and  from  Ceylon  in  1706  a  plant  was  sent  to 
the  Amsterdam  botanic  garden.  It  fruited,  and  seeds 
and  seedlings  derived  from  it  were  distributed  to 
many  places  including  Dutch  Guiana  in  1719,  Mar- 
tinique in  the  West  Indies  in  1717  or  1723  and  French 
Guiana  in  1722;  about  1726  it  was  introduced  into 
Brazil  and  about  1730  into  Jamaica." 

Masters  Memorial  Lectures  by  W.  T.  Steam.  Published 
in  the  Journal  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society,  1965 


TWO  BIOGRAPHIES 
NATURALIST  AND  GARDENER 

Two  new  biographies  are  outstanding  among  the 
library's  recent  acquisitions :  Thomas  Nuttall  Natural- 
ist— Explorations  in  America  by  Jeanette  E.  Graustein 
(Cambridge,  Massachusetts:  Harvard  University 
Press,  1967)  and  Miss  Jekyll— Portrait  of  a  Great 
Gardener  by  Betty  Massingham  (London:  Country 
Life  Limited,  1966).  Thomas  Nuttall,  the  first  full- 
length  biography  of  the  man  (1786-1859),  records 
the  naturalist's  scientific  explorations  in  America. 
Nuttall  "made  important  contributions  to  the  fields  of 
botany,  zoology,  ornithology,  geology,  mineralology, 
ecology,  and  horticulture.  He  was  not  only  a  collector, 
but  a  thorough  scholar  who  published  thousands  of 
pages  discussing  the  genera  and  species  he  found". 

Anyone  who  has  read  Wood  and  Garden  or  Child- 
ren and  Gardens  is  already  well-acquainted  with  Ger- 
trude Jekyll  (1843-1932)— artist,  gardener,  and  crafts- 
woman.  Miss  Jekyll's  artistic  talents  were  encouraged 
at  an  early  age.  Her  grandfather,  Joseph  Jekyll  was 
elected  a  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Arts,  her 
mother  was  an  artist  and  her  father  collected  works 
of  art.  Gertrude  Jekyll  was  also  greatly  interested 
in  languages  and  music,  the  latter  being  a  constant 
part  of  her  life  through  her  mother,  who  had  been 
a  pupil  of  Mendelssohn.  Her  intellectual  and  cultural 
background  was  furthered  by  extensive  travel. 

Jekyll's  friends  also  had  a  profound  influence  on 
her:  Charles  and  Mary  Newton,  with  whom  she  trav- 
elled; John  Ruskin,  with  whom  she  shared  revolu- 
tionary ideas  in  painting  and  social  conditions;  and 
Hercules  Brabazon  Brabazon,  watercolourist,  who 
taught  Jekyll  the  use  of  color.  However,  one  acquain- 
tance that  became  a  close  life-time  friendship  was 
that  of  Ned  Lutyens,  who  became  a  famous  architect. 
Shortly  after  their  meeting  she  discovered  that  she 
had  acute  myopia  and  would  have  to  give  up  her 
career  as  an  artist.  She  applied  her  talents  and  energy 
to  gardening,  which  she  had  always  loved.  Lutyens 
and  Jekyll  became  a  famous  team,  he  designing  the 
house,  she  the  garden.  Her  many  years  of  gardening 
experiences  have  been  preserved  for  us  in  her  books, 
most  of  which  the  Pennsylvania  Horticultural  Society 
has   in   its   library. 

In    her   later  years    every    hour  of    daylight   was 
important    because    of    her    failing   eyesight    and    she 

(Cont'd  on  page  2) 


TWO  BIOGRAPHIES -(Cont'd) 

spent  every  moment  possible  in  her  garden.  When 
Lutyens  arranged  to  have  her  portrait  done,  the 
artist  had  difficulty  getting  Miss  Jekyll  to  pose;  so 
he  painted  her  boots,  Miss  Jekyll's  Boots.  The  paint- 
ing now  hangs  in  the  Tate  Gallery  in  London  and 
which  makes  a  most  appropriate  cover  for  Massing- 
ham's  book. 

"No  carpenter  likes  a  new  plane ;  no  house-painter 
likes  a  new  brush.  It  is  the  same  with  tools  as  with 
clothes ;  the  familiar  ease  can  only  come  of  use  and 
better  acquaintance.  I  suppose  no  horse  likes  a  new 
collar ;  I  am  quite  sure  I  do  not  like  new  boots !"  (From 
Gertrude  Jekyll's  Home  and  Garden) 

Other   new   books   include : 

Beardsley,  Richard  K.  Village  Japan 

Bowen,  H.  J.  M.  Trace  Elements  in  Biochemistry 

Bowman's  Hill  State  Wild   Flower  Preserve.  Native 
Flowers  of  Pennsylvania,  2nd  Edition 

Carey,  Ruth  G.  African  Violet  Handbook  for  Judges 
and  Exhibitors 

Chamberlain,  Charles  J.  Gymnosperms:  Structure  and 
Evolution 

Coe,  Malcolm  James.  The  Ecology  of  the  Alpine  Zone 
of  Mt.  Kenya 

Cooke,  Arthur  O.  A  Book  of  Dovecotes 

Crockett,  James  Underwood.  Foliage   Plants  for  In- 
door Gardening 

Fischer,  Helen  Field.  The  Flower  Family  Album 

Gourd    Society    of  America.   Gourds:    Their    Culture 
and  Craft 

Hires,    Clara.     Spores-Ferns:     Microscopic     Illusions 
Analyzed 

Leatherman,  Sylvia  B.  Learn  of  Ferns  We  Grow 

Lloyd,  David.   Economy  of  Agriculture   1832  -  Rare 
Book  Collection 

Pirn,  Sheila.  The  Wood  and  the  Trees:  A  Biography 
of  Augustine  Henry 

Schultes,  Richard  E.  Generic  Names  of  Orchids 

Schulz,  Peggie.  Gesneriads  and  How  to  Grow  Them 

Smith,    Lura.   Resin  and  Glass    Artcraft   for   Flower 
Arrangers  and  Craftsmen 


SHADE  TREE  CONVENTION 

The  International  Shade  Tree  Conference,  Inc. 
will  hold  its  43rd  Annual  Convention  at  the  Marriott 
Motor  Hotel  August  28-31. 

Papers  on  many  subjects  of  interest  to  all  gar- 
deners will  be  presented. 

Additional  information  and  registration  blanks 
are  available  from  the  PHS  office.  Write  or  phone 
WA  2-4801. 


Register  by  using  the  clip-out  coupon.  Please  enclose  check 
and  mail  to  325  Walnut  Street,  Phila.,  Pa.  19106.  Registrations 
accepted    in    the    order    received;    confirmation    by    post    card. 


REGISTRATIONS 

□  Rutgers  Field  Trip 

□  U.  S.  National  Arboretum 

Name     


$5.00 
$8.00 


Address 


Enclosed  find  for  reservations 


Activities:  August 

FIELD  TRIPS 
Registration    required — members    may    bring    guests. 
Refunds  for  cancellations  cannot  be  made  later  than 
one  week  before  trip  date. 

RUTGERS  —  THE  STATE  UNIVERSITY,  New 
Brunswick,  New  Jersey.  Tuesday,  August  8,  9  a.m. 
to  5 :30  p.m. 

A  chartered  bus  will  leave  the  PHS  office  at  9 
a.m.  and  return  by  5 :30  p.m.  Lunch  is  available  in  the 
Faculty  Dining  room  at  a  nominal  cost,  or  partici- 
pants may  bring  their  own  picnic.  Members  may  bring 
guests.  Fare :  $5.00. 

UNITED  STATES  NATIONAL  ARBORETUM, 
Washington,  D.C.  —  Tuesday,  August  22,  8.30  a.m. 
to  7  :30  p.m. 

A  chartered  bus  will  leave  the  PHS  headquarters 
at  8:30  a.m.  and  will  return  by  7:30  p.m.  Members 
may  bring  guests.  Restaurant  facilities  available  near- 
by, or  bring  your  own.  Fare  $8.00. 


SAFETY  CODE  FOR  PESTICIDES 

Now  that  the  gardening  season  is  in  full  swing, 
we  urge  all  members  to  observe  the  following  safety 
code  developed  by  the  National  Agricultural  Chem- 
ical  Association. 

1.  Always  read  the  label  before  using.  Note  warn- 
ings and  cautions  each  time  before  opening  the 
container. 

2.  Keep  sprays  and  dusts  out  of  the  reach  of  child- 
ren, pets  and  irresponsible  people.  They  should  be 
stored  outside  of  the  house  and  away  from  food  .and 
feed. 

3.  Always  store  pesticides  in  original  containers 
and   keep   them  tightly  closed. 

4.  Never   smoke   while   spraying   or   dusting. 

5.  Avoid  inhaling  sprays  or  dusts.  Wear  protective 
clothing  and  masks  when  directions  to  this  effect 
appear  on    the    label. 

6.  Do  not  spill  pesticides  on  the  skin  or  clothing. 
If  they  are  spilled,  remove  clothing  immediately  and 
wash  the  skin  thoroughly. 

7.  Wash  hands  and  face  and  change  to  clean  clothing 

(Cont'd  on  page  3) 
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SAFETY  CODE -(Cont'd  from  page  2) 

after  spraying  or  dusting.  Also  wash  clothing  before 
reuse. 

8.  Cover   food   and    water   containers    when    treating 
near  livestock  or  pets.  Do  not  contaminate  fish  ponds. 

9.  Don't   use  pesticide  equipment  for   applying   hor- 
mone-type  herbicides. 

10.  Always    dispose    of    empty    containers    so    that 


they  pose  no  hazard  to  humans,  animals  or  valuable 
plants. 

11.  Observe  label  directions  and  cautions  to  keep 
residues  on  edible  plants  within  the  limits  permitted 
by  law. 

12.  If  symptoms  of  illness  occur  during  or  shortly 
after  spraying  or  dusting,  call  a  physician  or  get  the 
patient  to  a  hospital   immediately. 


PHS     PROGRAM     1967-68 

The  Activities  Committee  is  planning  next  year's  program  and  needs  the  help  of  members.  Please  take  a 
few  minutes  to  fill  out  the  questionnaire  below  and  return  it  to  the  PHS,  325  Walnut  Street,  Philadelphia, 
Pa.  19106. 

The  committee  would  welcome  additional  suggestions,  written,  or  by  word  of  mouth  if  the  questionnaire 
is  not  adequate  for  expression  of  detailed  observations  or  thoughts.  The  Chairman  is  Mrs.  John  G.  Williams, 
and  the  members  are  Mrs.  Edward  J.  Garra,  Mrs.  Nelson  D.  Warwick,  Jr.,  Mr.  Edward  Starr  and  Mr.  Philip 
Livingston. 


Write  Yes 
or  no 


Write  Yes 
or  no 


Members'  Evenings 

Programs  are  good 

Buffet  supper  should  be  continued 

Afternoon  Lectures 

I  enjoy  these 

Would   like   more 

Guest  fee  $1.00  is  reasonable 

Guests  should  be  admitted  free 

Evening  Lectures  (Other  than  Members' 
Evenings) 

Programs  are  the  kind  I  like 

Will  come  only  if  supper  is  served 

Parking  difficult 

Garden  Visits 
Sunday  is  a  good  day 
Would  prefer  a  weekday 
Would  prefer  a  Saturday 
Enjoy  summer  evening  visits 
Appreciate  privilege 


Clinics 

Fees  charged  are  too  high 

Prefer  one  session  clinics 
Would  like  more  courses  of 

three  to  five  sessions 
Would  be  interested  in  a  botany  course 

(probable  cost:  $50  for  10  lessons) 
Would  be  interested  in  clinics  on : 

Propagation 

Greenhouse  Management 

Pruning 

Flower  Arranging 

Bonsai 


Field  Trips 

I  like  these 

Cost  is  too  high 

Can  only  go  on  weekends 

Prefer  weekday  trips 

Plant  Exchange 

Interested 

I  participate  in  the  programs 


Name 


Comments 


Address 
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SLIDE  SETS  AVAILABLE  FOR  RENT 

The  PHS  Library  has  eleven  sets  of  unusually 
good  colored  slides  which  are  available  to  members 
for  use  in  club  programs.  Each  slide  set  is  accompanied 
by  a  typed  script  which  is  designed  to  be  read  as  the 
slides  are  projected.  The  sets  contain  80  to  100  slides 
and,  when  accompanied  by  the  commentary,  take 
about  45  minutes  to  show.  The  borrowing  period  is 
three  days  and  the  rental  fee  $10.  Arrangements  can 
be  made  through  Mrs.  Henry,  PHS  librarian.  The 
titles   and   compilers   are   listed   below : 

VEGETABLE  GARDENING:  From  earliest  spring 
through  harvest  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  A.  Reed,  Jr. 

A  GARDENER'S  TOUR  OF  ENGLAND:  Pictures 
and  script  by  Martha  Ludes  Garra. 

A  GARDENER'S  TOUR  OF  IRELAND:  Pictures 
and  script  by  Martha  Ludes  Garra. 

A  GARDENER'S  TOUR  OF  SPAIN:  Pictures  and 
script  by  Frances  E.   Godshalk. 

PHS  GARDEN  TOUR  OF  JAPAN:  Pictures  and 
script  by  Robert  E.  Montgomery. 

WILDFLOWERS  OF  THE  DELAWARE 
VALLEY :  Pictures  and  script  by  Mrs.  George  E. 
Johansen. 

FLOWER  ARRANGEMENTS:  Blue  Ribbon  win- 
ners from  the  Philadelphia  Shows  of  1961  through 
1965.  Pictures  by  Edmund  B.  Gilchrist,  Jr.,  com- 
ments by  Mrs.  T.  Bromley  Flood. 

FLOWER  ARRANGEMENTS:  Twelve  complete 
niche  classes  from  the  1966  Spring  Flower  Show,  with 
the  judges'  comments.  Photography  by  Edmund  B. 
Gilchrist,  Jr.  and  Lucien  Loeb. 

FLOWER  ARRANGEMENTS:  Thirteen  complete 
niche  classes  from  the  1967  Spring  Flower  Show, 
with  the  judges'  comments. 

BONSAI — Compiled   by    Robert    E.    Montgomery. 

GARDENING  INDOORS:  Compiled  by  Ernesta  D. 
Ballard. 


*     MEMBERS     * 

PLEASE  TAKE  THIS  OPPORTUNITY  TO  CHECK 
YOUR  NAME  AND  ADDRESS  AS  IT  APPEARS 
ON  THE  MAILING  FACE  AND  NOTE  ANY 
CORRECTIONS  THAT  SHOULD  BE  MADE. 


Coming  in  the  September  NEWS: 

Complete  listings  of  Members'  Evenings 

Afternoon  Lectures 
Evening  Lectures 

for  1967-68 

News  of  the  1968  Philadelphia 

Spring  Flower  Show 
Gardening  Tips  for  Fall 


TELL  YOUR  FRIENDS  ABOUT 

THE  PENNSYLVANIA  HORTICULTURAL 

SOCIETY  AND  URGE  THEM  TO  CALL  OR 

WRITE  FOR  OUR  DESCRIPTIVE  BROCHURE 

"CALLING  ALL  GARDENERS" 


PTEMBER,  1967 


fHE   PENNSYLVANIA  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY 


IS  IT  YOUR  GARDEN? 

The  Gardener's  World  (edited  by  Joseph  Wood 
Krutch,  N.  Y.:  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons,  1959)  is  an  antho- 
logy of  literature  on  gardening,  with  selections  from 
the  works  of  John  Muir,  Edwin  Way  Teale,  Liberty 
Hyde  Bailey  and  Lewis  Carroll,  to  name  only  a  few. 
Many  gardeners  will  want  to  add  this  volume  to  their 
own  libraries.  Where  else  under  a  single  cover  will 
you  find  such  fascinating  tid  bits  as  these: 

Anthony  Trollope's  mother  disliked  most  of  what 
she  saw  when  she  visited  the  United  States  in  the 
1830's.  An  exception  was  the  wildflowers,  but  read 
her  last  sentence  ".  .  .  let  no  one  visit  America  with- 
out having  first  studied  botany;  it  is  an  amusement, 
as  a  clever  friend  of  mine  once  told  me,  that  helps 
one  wonderfully  up  and  down  hill,  and  must  be  super- 
latively valuable  in  America,  both  from  the  plentiful 
lack  of  other  amusements,  and  the  plentiful  material 
for  enjoyment  in  this ;  besides  if  one  is  dying  to  know 
the  name  of  any  of  these  lovely  strangers,  it  is  a  thou- 
sand to  one  against  his  finding  any  one  who  can  tell 
it." 

In  "Tulip  Mania"  one  learns  the  astounding 
prices  paid  for  tulip  bulbs  in  17th  century  Holland. 
Persons  were  known  to  invest  a  fortune  of  100,000 
florins  in  the  purchase  of  40  roots.  A  sailor  spent 
many  months  in  jail  when  he  mistakenly  stole  a  bulb 
assuming  that  it  was  an  onion. 

"An  Ancient  but  Indispensable  Art"  by  Beverly 
Nichols  is  an  essay  every  propagator  should  read. 
It  takes  as  its  subject  the  production  of  a  rose  ger- 
anium by  taking  a  cutting.  "Do  you  not  realize  that 
the  whole  thing  is  miraculous?  It  is  as  though  you 
were  to  cut  off  your  wife's  leg,  stick  it  in  the  lawn, 
and  be  greeted  the  following  day  by  an  entirely  new 
woman,  sprung  from  the  leg,  advancing  across  the 
lawn  to  meet  you." 

Richardson  Wright  had  a  definite  philosophy 
about  a  garden ;  it  is  a  public  service.  "Try  to  keep 
a  garden  beautiful  to  yourself  alone  and  see  what 
happens  —  the  neighbor,  hurrying  by  to  catch  his 
train  of  mornings,  will  stop  to  snatch  a  glint  of  joy 
from  the  iris  purpling  by  your  doorstep.  The  motor- 
ist will  throw  on  his  brakes  and  back  downhill  just 
to  see  those  Oriental  poppies  massed  against  the  wall. 
Nature  is  always  on  the  side  of  the  public  .  .  .  Lock 
the  gate  never  so  tight  but  the  zephyrs  will  waft  odors 


of  rose  and  hyacinth  and  mignonette  to  every  passer- 
by." 

Another  new  book  that  will  be  of  particular  in- 
terest to  flower  arrangers  is  Flowers  at  the  White 
House  by  Ruth  Montgomery  (N.  Y. :  M.  Barrows, 
1967).  Albums  of  color  photographs  of  flowers  used 
in  the  State  rooms  on  official  occasions  were  begun 
during  the  Kennedy  Administration  when  the  interior 
was  restored.  The  arrangements  have  a  "loose  and 
uncontrived"  style  that  reflects  the  spirit  of  the  White 
House  —  designed  to  represent  a  country  estate. 

Other  new  accessions  in  the  library  include: 

Creekmore,  Hubert.   Daffodils  are  Dangerous: 

The  Poisonous  plants  in  your  Garden. 

Ford,  Corey.  Where  the  Sea  Breaks  its  Back 

Hampton,  F.  A.  The  Scent  of  Flowers  and  Leaves 

Jefferson-Brown,  Michael.    Daffodils,  Tulips  and 

other  Hardy   Plants 

Nehrling,  Arno.  The  Picture  Book  of  Annuals 

Whittle,  Tyler.  Some  Ancient  Gentlemen 


SEPTEMBER  REMINDERS 

Work  on  the  Lawn.  Seed  sown  at  this  time  of  year 
is  almost  sure  to  germinate.  Use  Merion  bluegrass 
and  Pennlawn  fescue;  avoid  cheap  mixtures  and 
old  seed.  Get  the  latest  literature  on  lawn  care  from 
the  Society's  library. 

Plant  the  daffodils  as  early  in  September  as  you 
can.  Crocuses,  scillas  and  other  small  bulbs  too. 
Tulips   can  wait   until  October. 

Buy  a  tree  peony  and  plant  it.  It  will  last  all  your 
life.  They  do  best  in  a  slightly  alkaline  soil. 

Work  on  the  flower  beds.  Perennials  can  be  divided 
and  reset.  Compost  should  be  worked  into  the  soil. 
Buy  colorful,  compact  chrysanthemums  for  next- 
to-nothing  at  a  roadside  stand. 

Fill  the  cold  frame  with  pansy  seedlings.  Plan  to 
dig  them  out  on  April  1. 

Don't  pick  pumpkins  and  squash  until  they  are 
fully  ripe.  They  will  keep  better. 


CALENDAR      1967-1968 


A  wide  variety  of  educational  entertainment  has  been  planned  for  PHS  members  during  the  coming 
season.  The  programs  listed  here  are  all  offered  as  a  part  of  the  privilege  of  membership  without  additional 
charge.  In  addition  there  will  be  limited  registration  clinics,  field  trips  and  tours  with  a  modest  charge  for 
those  who  want  more  intensive  instruction  or  who  enjoy  visiting  places  of  unusual  horticultural  interest. 
Other  special  programs   will  be  arranged  from  time  to  time. 

All  programs  are  described  in  detail  in  the  PHS  NEWS  two  months  in  advance.  A  brief  announcement 
is  repeated  the  month  before  the  event  is  to  take  place. 


SEPTEMBER 

18  Afternoon  Program :  "Table  Arrangements" 
Mrs.  Samuel  Crothers,  Jr. 

OCTOBER 

3  Evening  Program :  "Forcing  for  the  Spring 
Flower  Show"  Roger  Coggeshall 

10  Members'  Evening:  "Plant  Explorers  -  Yester- 
day and  Today"  Dr.  George  M.  Lawrence 

17  Afternoon  Program :  "Garden  Tour  of  Spain, 
Nice  and   Majorca"    Frances    E.    Godshalk 

24  Evening  Program :  "Gardening  Under  Lights" 
Elvin   McDonald 


"Plants    in    Containers" 


NOVEMBER 

8  Afternoon    Program : 
Ernesta  D.  Ballard 

14  Members'    Evening:    "Wild    Flowers    of   North 

America"  Dr.  Howard  W.  Rickett 
28  Afternoon   Program :   "Careers  in    Horticulture" 

A  Panel  Discussion 

DECEMBER 

12  ANNUAL  MEETING  at  the  Bellevue-Stratford 

JANUARY 

9  Members'  Evening:  "Gardens  of  England" 
Lanning   Roper 

10  Afternoon   Program :   "North  With  the   Spring" 

Martha  Ludes  Garra 
23  Evening    Program :    "Gardening    With    Books" 

Tina  S.  Henry 

FEBRUARY 

6  Afternoon  Program :  "Pruning  Practices  at  the 
Brooklyn  Botanic  Garden"   Prize-winning  film 


6  Evening   Program :   Repeat   showing   of   film 

7  Afternoon   Program :   Repeat  showing  of  film 

13  Members'  Evening:  "Is  this  Plant  in  your  Gar- 
den?" Martha  Ludes  Garra 

20  Evening   Program :    "Trees    for  American    Gar- 
dens" Dr.   Richard  S.   Howard 

21  Afternoon   Program :  "The  Art  of  Botanical  Il- 
lustration" Tina  S.   Henry 

MARCH 

12  Members'    Evening:    The    1968    Spring    Flower 

Show 
26  Afternoon :  "Flowers  of  the  Pine  Barrens" 

June  M.  Vail 
26  Evening  Program :  Repeat  of  afternoon  program 
June  M.  Vail 

APRIL 

9  Members'    Evening:    "Your    Lawn  —  What    It 
Needs"  R.   Milton  Carleton 
23  Evening  Program :  "Water  Lilies  for  Your  Gar- 
den" Patrick  Nutt 

MAY 

7  Afternoon    Program :    "Members'    Gardens"    A 
Slide  Presentation 

14  Members'    Evening:    "Diseases    of    Ornamental 
Trees  and  Shrubs"   Professor  Lester  Nichols 

JUNE 

11   Members'     Evening:     "Gardens     Through     the 

Ages"   Diane    McGuire 
25  Evening    Program :    "Alpines"    Will    Ingwersen 
(Date  subject  to  change) 

JULY 

10  Afternoon  Program :  "The  Art  of  Drying  Flow 
ers"   Mrs.   Henry  King 


PARTY  FOR  NEW  MEMBERS 

Have  you  joined  the  PHS  within  the  last  year? 
If  so,  you  are  cordially  invited  to  the  headquarters 
on  Tuesday,  September  26  between  3  and  6  p.m. 
Members  of  the  staff  and  Council  will  be  there  to 
show  you  around  and  tell  you  about  the  Society. 

If  you  joined  two,  ten  or  twenty  years  ago,  we 
could  use  your  help  as  a  host  or  hostess. 

If  you  think  you  might  come,  please  let  the  of- 
fice know,  so  we  will  be  sure  to  have  refreshments 
for  all.  (WA  2-4801) 


COMING  EVENTS  OF  INTEREST 

BONSAI  SHOW  —  Saturday,  Sunday,  Monday,  Sep- 
tember 9,  10,  11.  Hours  9-12  Sat,  2-5,  Sun.,  9-5 
Mon.  Reading  Public  Museum  and  Art  Gallery, 
Reading,  Pa. 

AMERICAN  ROSE  SOCIETY  CONVENTION 
AND  SHOW  —  Thursday,  September  14,  2-5, 
Friday,  9-6.  Ben  Franklin  Hotel  Philadelphia. 

GREATER  PHILADELPHIA  DAHLIA  SOCIETY 
20th  ANNUAL  SHOW  —  Saturday  and  Sunday, 
September  16,  17.  Green  Hill-Lower  Merion  Apt. 
City   Line. 

AMERICAN  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY  CON- 
GRESS —  September  21-23.  Cleveland,  Ohio. 


Activities:  September-October 

MEMBERS'  EVENING  —  Tuesday,  October  10 

The  first  Members'  Evening  of  the  1967-68  sea- 
son promises  to  be  a  memorable  one.  Dr.  George  H. 
M.  Lawrence,  will  give  an  illustrated  lecture  titled 
"Plant  Explorers ;  Yesterday  and  Today."  He  will 
tell  the  stories  of  Joseph  Banks  (1743-1820),  Robert 
Fortune  (1812-1880),  Ernest  H.  Wilson  (1876-1930) 
and  David  Fairchild   (1869-1954). 

Dr.  Lawrence  has  been  Director  of  the  Rachel 
McMasters  Miller  Hunt  Library  in  Pittsburgh  since 
1960,  and  was  for  the  previous  twenty  years  Professor 
of  Botany  and  Director  of  the  L.  H.  Bailey  Hortorium, 
Cornell  University. 

He  will  speak  about  the  great  accomplishments 
and  hair-raising  experiences  of  four  adventurous  men 
who  introduced  many  of  the  ornamentals  we  grow 
in  our  gardens.  The  personalities  of  these  men,  the 
overwhelming  difficulties  they  surmounted  and  the 
plants  they  introduced  will  be  brought  into  fascina- 
ting focus  by  a  man  who  has  himself  made  unusual 
contributions  to  horticulture  in  the  modern  world. 

Cocktails  will  be  served  in  the  Board  Room  at 
6  p.m.,  and  buffet  supper  at  6:45.  The  program  will 
begin  promptly  at  7:30. 

Because  of  the  great  popularity  of  these  Evenings, 
it  has  become  necessary  to  limit  registration  to  PHS 
members  and  their  immediate  families  for  whom 
there  will  be  a  guest  charge  of  $3.00.  (As  an  alterna- 
tive, we  suggest  a  family  membership  which  entitles 
all  members  of  a  family  gorup  to  attend  practically 
all  Society  activities  without  charge.)  Reservations 
are  required  for  both  supper  and  the  evening  program. 

AFTERNOON  AND  EVENING  PROGRAMS 

Xo    registration    or    charge    for    members.    Non- 
member   charge   $1.00. 
TABLE  ARRANGEMENTS  —  Monday,  September 

18,  2  p.m. 

Mrs.  Samuel  Crothers,  Jr.,  well-known  to  all 
Delaware  Valley  flower  arrangers,  will  present  a  lec- 
ture-demonstration in  which  she  will  create  a  number 
of  arrangements  suitable  for  dining  tables. 

Mrs.  Crothers  is  an  accredited  Lifetime  Judge 
for  the  National  Council  of  State  Garden  Clubs  and 
is  also  a  Garden  Club  of  America  Judge.  She  has 
been  a  staff  lecturer  for  the  Longwood  Short  Course 
for  a  number  of  years. 

The   program   is  being  sponsored  jointly   by   the 
Garden  Workers  and  the  PHS. 
FORCING  FOR  THE  SPRING  SHOW  —  Tuesday 

evening,  October  3,   7 :45   p.m. 

Roger  Coggeshall,  President  of  the  Cherry  Hill 
Nurseries,  West  Newbury,  Massachusetts  will  present 
an  informal  talk  on  the  subject  —  vital  to  amateur 
and  professional  alike  in  our  efforts  to  produce  a 
colorful    spring   flower    show. 

Mr.  Coggeshall  was  the  propagator  for  the  Ar- 
nold Arboretum  before  leaving  to  start  his  own  nur- 
sery. While  at  the  Arboretum  he  forced  plant  material 
for  many  exhibits  at  the  New  England  Spring  Flower 
Show. 


Register  li\  usin^  the  clip-out  coupon.  Please  enclose  check 
uiul  mail  to  .j'.'j  Walnut  Street.  I'hila.,  I'd.  19106.  Registrations 
accepted    in    the    order    received;    confirmation    by    post    card. 
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GARDEN    TOUR    OF    SPAIN,    NICE    AND    MA- 
JORCA.   Tuesday    afternoon,    October    17,    1:30 

p.m. 

Frances  E.  Godshalk,  Administrative  Assistant 
at  the  PHS  conducted  this  highly  successful  Society 
tour  in  April  of  1967.  Her  pictures  and  comments  will 
take  all  who  were  unable  to  go  to  some  of  the  most 
beautiful  public  and  private  gardens  in  that  part  of 
the    world. 

GARDENING  UNDER  LIGHTS  —  Tuesday  even- 
ing, October  24,  7  :45  p.m. 

Elvin  McDonald,  author  of  The  Complete  Book 
oj  Gardening  Under  Lights  and  an  avid  under-light 
gardener  himself  will  tell  all  about  this  intriguing 
way  of  growing  plants  indoors. 

CLINICS  —  PHS  MEMBERS  ONLY 

FORCING  BULBS  FOR  HOME  AND  SHOW  — 
Wednesday,  September  27,   10  a.m. 

Mr.--.  W.  R.  Mackinney,  winner  of  many  blue  rib- 
bons in  bulb  forcing  classes  will  present  a  demon- 
stration  and  give  detailed  instructions  for  forcing  all 
types  of  hardy  bulbs.'  Each  participant  will  plant  a 
pan  of  bulbs  to  take  home  and  force.  Fee,  (including 
pan  of  bulbs)  $3.50. 


HARVEST  SHOW  FOR  JUNIORS 

A  Flower  Show  for  junior  gardeners  is  scheduled 
for  Saturday,  August  26  in  the  PHS  building  from 
3  to  8  p.m.  The  show  is  sponsored  jointly  by  the  PHS 
and  the  Philadelphia  Count}-  4-H  clubs,  and  entries 
are  invited  from  all  youngsters  up  to  and  including 
the  age  of  sixteen.  Prizes  will  be  awarded  for  hor- 
ticultural and  artistic  exhibits  in  39  competitive  class- 
es which  call  for  flowers,  fruits,  vegetables,  potted 
plants  and  terrariums.  The  arrangement  classes  allow 
for  imaginative  use  of  all   kinds  of  plant  material. 

The  Show  is  open  to  the  public  and  there  is  no 
admission  charge.  Schedules  may  be  obtained  from 
the  PHS   office,  WA  2-4801. 
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GARDEN  VISITS 

Two  gardens  featuring  trees  will  be  open  to  PHS 
members  and  their  guests  on  Sunday,  October  8  from 
2  to  5  p.m.  In  one,  the  trees  have  been  tended  and 
nurtured  to  majestic  maturity.  In  the  other  they  have 
been  artfully  and  meticulously  trained  and  pruned 
to  miniature  proportions  by  an  expert  bonsaiman. 
The  big  trees  are  in  the  garden  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  H. 
Gates  Lloyd,  and  the  bonsai  are  in  the  collection  of 
PHS  past  president,  R.  Gwynne  Stout. 

Members  are  requested  not  to  arrive  at  either 
garden  before  2  p.m.  and  to  leave  by  5.  Guests  will 
be  admitted  only  with  PHS  members  and  no  member 
may  bring  more  than  three.  The  guest  fee  is  $2.00. 
No   bus  transportation   will   be  provided. 

Directions  for  reaching  the  garden  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Lloyd,  Darby  Road,  Haverford,  Pa. 

Start  at  Montgomery  and  Anderson  Avenues  in 
Ardmore,  (Best  &  Co.).  Take  Anderson  Ave.  for  one 
block  to  the  traffic  light  at  Lancaster  Ave.  Turn 
right  one  blook  to  next  traffic  light  at  Ardmore  Ave. 
Turn  left  on  Ardmore  Ave.  for  1.8  miles  to  traffic  light 
at  Darby  Road.  Turn  right  .7  miles  to  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Lloyd's  on  the  left  with  a  cedar  fence. 
Alternate  route:  From  Haverford  and  Ardmore  Aves. 
turn  south  for  .9  miles  to  traffic  light  at  Darby  Road. 
Turn  right  .7  miles  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lloyd's  on  the 
left. 

Directions  for  reaching  the  garden  of  R.  Gwynne 
Stout,  214  Glenn  Road,  Ardmore,  Pa. : 

From  Philadelphia:  Take  Montgomery  Avenue 
to  Ardmore,  then  Glenn  Road,  (opposite  the  Acme) 
just  before  Strawbridge  and  Clothier.  Turn  right  onto 
Glenn  Road  for  .4  miles.  214  is  behind  a  high  brick 
wall  on   the  left. 

Route  toward  Philadelphia:  On  Montgomery 
Avenue  after  Strawbridge  and  Clothier,  turn  left  onto 
Glenn  Road,  then  same  as  above. 


HARVEST  FAIR  AT  AMBLER  CAMPUS 

A  full  scale  flower  show,  a  plant  sale  and  two 
lectures  by  outstanding  horticulturists  will  make  Sat- 
urday, October  7  a  day  all  PHS  members  will  want 
to  circle  on  their  calendars. 

The  Flower  Show,  which  is  to  be  staged  under 
a  large  tent,  has  a  complete  schedule  which  calls  for 
every  conceivable  kind  of  plant  material,  both  con- 
tainer and  garden  grown.  Schedules  are  not  being 
mailed  to  all  members,  but  are  available  from  the 
office.  Call  WA  2-4801  for  your  copy. 

The  theme  for  the  lecture  symposium  is  "Horti- 
culture Today."  John  Rahenkamp,  President  of  the 
Philadelphia  Section  of  the  American  Society  of  Land- 
scape Architects  will  speak  at  11  a.m.  on  "New  Con- 
cepts in  Landscape  Architecture."  At  2  p.m.  James 
S.  Wells  of  the  James  S.  Wells  Nursery,  Inc.  in  Red 
Bank,  N.  J.  will  present  a  talk  titled  "Twenty-first 
Century  Horticultural  Horizons."  Mr.  Wells,  who  re- 
ceived his  horticultural  training  in  England,  came 
to  this  country  in  1946.  He  is  the  originator  and  first 
President  of  the  International  Plant  Propagator's  So- 
ciety, one  of  the  most  significant  professional  organ- 
izations in  the  country.  Admission  fee  for  each  of  these 
programs   will  be  $2.00. 

House  plants,  dried  flowers,  supplies  for  Christ- 
mas decoration,  shrubs,  trees,  perennials  and  biennials 
and  many  other  horticultural  sundries  will  be  sold 
throughout   the  day. 

The  Flower  Show  will  be  open  to  the  public  with- 
out charge  from  11  to  5  on  Saturday  and  from  1  to 
5  on  Sunday,  October  8.  Selling  booths  will  be  open 
only  on  Saturday.  No  sales  will  be  made  on  Sunday. 
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WRITINGS  OF  PLANT  EXPLORERS 


"Plant  Explorers ;  Yesterday  and  Today"  will  be  the 
lecture  given  by  Dr.  George  H.  M.  Lawrence  on 
October  10th.  Members  of  the  Society  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  do  some  advance  homework ;  for  the  library 
has  a  large  collection  of  the  works  written  by  Robert 
Fortune  (1812-1880),  Ernest  Wilson  (1876-1930)  and 
David  Fairchild  (1869-1954). 

Joseph  Banks  (1743-1820)  the  fourth  explorer  whose 
adventures  Dr.  Lawrence  will  tell  about,  was  not  a 
prolific  writer,  and  the  PHS  has  nothing  of  his.  Dur- 
ing the  week  of  October  9th,  his  Journal  and  Illustra- 
tions of  Australian  Plants  Collected  in  1770  during 
Captain  Cook's  Voyage  Round  the  World,  on  loan 
from  the  Academy  of  Natural  Sciences,  will  be  dis- 
played in  the  library. 

"China  is,  indeed,  the  Mother  of  Gardens,  for  of  the 
countries  to  which  our  gardens  are  most  deeply  in- 
debted she  holds  the  foremost  place.  From  the  burst- 
ing into  blossom  of  the  Forsythias  and  Yulan  Mag- 
nolias in  the  early  spring  to  the  Peonies  and  Roses 
in  summer  and  the  Chrysanthemums  in  the  autumn, 
China's  contributions  to  the  floral  wealth  of  gardens 
is  in  evidence.  To  China  the  flower  lover  owes  the 
parents  of  the  modern  Rose,  be  they  Tea  or  Hybrid 
Tea,  Rambler  or  Polyantha ;  likewise  his  greenhouse 
Azaleas  and  Primroses,  and  the  fruit  grower,  his 
Peaches,  Oranges,  Lemons  and  Grapefruits.  It  is  safe 
to  say  that  there  is  no  garden  in  this  country  or  in 
Europe  that  is  without  its  Chinese  representatives 
and  these  rank  among  the  finest  of  tree,  shrub,  herb 
and  vine."  Thus,  Wilson  gives  us  a  glimpse  into  the 
floral  treasures  of  China  in  his  introduction  to  China: 
Mother  of  Gardens,  material  for  which  was  drawn 
from  an  earlier  work,  A  Naturalist  in  Western  China. 
Wilson  first  set  foot  in  China  in  1899,  sent  there  by 
the  English  nursery  firm  of  Veitch.  From  1906  to  1911 
he  conducted  plant  explorations  for  Arnold  Arboretum 
of   Harvard   University. 

During  his  eleven  year  stay  he  collected  over  65,000 
specimens,  comprising  about  5000  species,  and  sent 
home  seeds  of  over   1500  different   plants. 

In  his  description  of  the  flora  of  Western  China,  Wil- 
son states  that  he  expected  a  rich  and  varied  flora 
in  such  a  mountainous  region  with  altitudinal  ex- 
tremes, a  great  diversity  in  climate,  and  copious  rain- 
fall. "Yet  after  making  every  allowance  for  the  favor- 


able conditions  that  obtain  in  this  region  the  wealth 
of  flowers  which  meets  the  eye  of  the  botanist  is 
astonishing  and  surpasses  the  dreams  of  the  most 
sanguine  .  .  .  The  remote  mountain  fastnesses  of  cen- 
tral and  western  China  are  simply  a  botanical  para- 
dise, with  trees,  shrubs,  and  herbs  massed  together  in 
a  confusion   that   is   bewildering." 

As  one  follows  the  adventures  of  this  plant  explorer, 
not  only  through  the  Orient,  but  in  South  and  Cen- 
tral Africa,  Australia  and  New  Zealand,  and  the  Trop- 
ics; he  will  agree  with  Wilson  that  "a  cogenial  com- 
panion doubles  the  pleasures  and  halves  the  discom- 
forts of  travel  and  so  it  is  with  the  brotherhood  who 
love  plants."  In  Plant  Hunting  he  describes  the  ferns 
which  reach  their  greatest  exuberance  in  New  Zea- 
land. "Tree-ferns  from  6  to  50  feet  tall  hold  one 
spell-bound  with  their  majestic  beauty.  They  crowd 
the  gullies  and  glens,  the  forests'  edge  and  depths, 
and  form  a  green  storey  that  seemingly  one  could 
walk  upon.  Ten  different  species  grow  there  in  mil- 
lions of  individuals.  Noblest  of  all  in  might  Cyathea 
medullaris,  50  feet  tall  with  a  trunk,  6  feet  in  girth, 
oozing  black  rootlets  and  armored  with  the  stumps 
of  black  stipes ;  its  crown  60  feet  broad  of  twenty  to 
thirty  curving  dark  green  fronds,  each  often  20  feet 
long  and  5   feet  broad." 

Other  books  written  by  Ernest  H.  Wilson  and  in  the 
PHS  library  are: 

America's  Greatest  Garden :  the  Arnold  Arboretum 

Aristocrats  of  the  Garden 

Aristocrats  of  the  Trees 

Cherries   of    Japan 

If  I  Were  to  Make  a  Garden 

Lilies  of  Eastern  Asis 

Monograph   of    Azaleas 

More  Aristocrats  of  the    Garden 

The  Romance  of  Our  Trees 

Robert  Fortune  would  certainly  have  joined  Wilson 
in  referring  to  China  as  the  Mother  of  Gardens.  In 
Fortune's  Three  Years'  Wanderings  in  the  Northern 
Provinces  of  China  he  describes  the  flora  of  the  coun- 
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try  as  he  observed  it  while  making  botanical  collec- 
tions for  the  Horticultural  Society  of  London.  On 
the  island  of  Chusan  in  the  province  of  Chekiang  he 
remarked  on  the  beauty  of  the  azaleas,  which  "abound 
in  the  hill-sides  of  this  island.  Most  people  have  seen 
and  admired  the  beautiful  azaleas  which  are  brought 
to  the  Chiswick  fetes  .  .  .  but  few  can  form  any 
idea  of  the  gorgeous  and  striking  beauty  of  these 
azalea-clad  mountains,  where,  on  every  side,  as  far 
as  our  vision  extends,  the  eye  rests  on  masses  of 
flowers  of  dazzling  brightness  and  surpassing  beauty. 
Nor  is  it  the  azalea  alone  which  claims  our  admira- 
tion ;  clematises,  wild  roses,  honeysuckles,  the  Gly- 
cine, .  .  .  and  a  hundred  others,  mingle  their  flowers 
with  them,  and  make  us  confess  that  China  is  indeed 
the   central   flowery  land." 

Fortune's  second  trip  to  China  was  for  the  purpose 
of  obtaining  some  green  tea  manufacturers'  imple- 
ments and  a  large  collection  of  tea  plants  and  seed  for 
the  East  India  Company.  Writes  Fortune  in  A  Jour- 
ney to  the  Tea  Countries  of  China:  "My  object  is  to 
give  a  peep  into  the  Celestial  Empire,  to  show  its 
strange  hills  and  romantic  valleys,  its  rivers  and  canals, 
its  natural  productions,  whether  in  the  field,  on  the 
hillside,  or  in  the  garden,  and  its  strange  and  inter- 
esting people,  as  they  were  seen  by  me  in  their  every- 
day life." 

"In  the  gardens  of  the  mandarins  the  tree  paeony 
frequently  attains  a  great  size.  There  was  one  plant 
near  Shanghae  which  produced  300  and  400  blooms 
every  year  .  .  .  When  in  bloom  it  was  carefully  shaded 
from  the  bright  rays  of  the  sun  by  a  canvas  awning, 
and  a  seat  was  placed  in  front  on  which  the  visitor 
could  sit  down  and  enjoy  the  sight  of  its  gorgeous 
flowers."  There  was  such  a  demand  for  Fortune's 
books  that  we  wrote  an  abridgement  of  the  two  men- 
tioned above  entitled  Two  Visits  to  the  Tea  Countries 
of  China. 

The  East  India  Company  sent  Fortune  to  China  a 
second  time  to  add  to  the  collections  already  formed 
and  to  obtain  first  rate  black  tea  for  experimental 
farms  in  India.  In  A  Residence  among  the  Chinese: 
Inland,  on  the  Coast  and  at  Sea  the  reader  is  intro- 
duced to  more  flora  and  informed  about  tea  plants 
and  also  learns  much  about  the  culture,  including 
such  diverse  aspects  as  funeral  ceremonies,  modes  of 
fishing  and  adventures  with  pirates. 

David  Fairchild  spent  more  than  fifty  years  exploring 
the  earth  for  plants,  particularly  in  tropical  and  sub- 
tropical lands  the  Dutch  East  Indies  (Indonesia),  the 
South  Sea  Islands,  Siam  (Thailand),  Australia,  New 
Zealand,  New  Guinea,  the  West  Indies,  South  Amer- 
ica, Corsica,  Egypt,  Ceylon,  the  Persian  Gulf,  Japan 
and  China.  His  book  has  the  fitting  title :  The  World 
was  my  Garden.  "One  of  the  wonders  of  the  tropics 
is  the  Talipot  palm  (Corypha  umbraculijera)  in  bloom, 


as  it  so  vividly  exemplifies  the  strange  forces  which 
move  in  the  plant  world.  In  the  early  sunlight,  I 
stood  one  morning  watching  clouds  of  the  small,  white 
flowers  drifting  down  from  the  enormous  flower  clust- 
er fifty  feet  above  me  in  the  crown  of  the  immense 
palm.  The  ground  was  white  with  blossoms,  and  my- 
riads of  bees  were  busily  gathering  honey.  This  was 
the  closing  scene  in  the  life  of  this  palm.  Like  the 
Century  Plant,  it  blooms  but  once  and  dies.  The 
creamy  inflorescence  weighed  a  ton  or  more,  and 
the  palm  trunk  supporting  it  was  two  feet  in  di- 
ameter." 

The  World  Grows  Round  My  Door  is  the  story  of 
the  Kampong,  Fairchild's  home  in  Florida,  where  he 
grew  the  plants  he  had  introduced  into  America.  "I 
do  my  best  to  keep  a  little  feeling  of  the  jungle  around 
my  old  stone  building  and  its  adjoining  bit  of  ham- 
mock, for  I  have  a  theory  that  it  is  a  good  plan, 
if  you  want  to  have  a  carefree  time  in  your  garden, 
to  let  go  some  of  the  strings  of  control  so  that  the 
plants  may  create  their  own  lack  of  order  and,  if 
you  are  familiar  with  jungles,  remind  you  of  the 
charm  of  complete  disorder.  In  other  words,  to  have 
some  place  where  ideas  of  order  and  neatness  are  not 
allowed  to  crowd  out  completely  the  sense  of  free- 
dom which  must  have  characterized  the  environment 
of  primitive  man;  to  have  freedom  from  what  you 
imagine  someone  else  believes  you  ought  to  do  with 
your    plants." 

Fairchild  had  a  popular  way  of  telling  about  his  plants, 
exemplified  in  Exploring  for  Plants.  He  wrote  for  the 
layman  as  well  as  for  the  botanist  and  horticulturist. 
He  wanted  to  convert  people  "to  the  romantice  life  a 
deep  study  of  plants  can  give.  It  makes  no  difference 
whether  he  or  she  should  remain  in  one  spot  on  the 
surface  of  the  globe,  exploring  the  inexhaustible  re- 
sources of  that  particular  place,  or  float  about  over 
its  mountains  and  deserts  searching  from  the  air  for 
forms  which  man  shall  in  the  years  to  come  draw 
about  his  dooryard  and  make  a  part  of  the  more 
beautiful  environment  of  his  life." 


FALL  ORCHID  SHOW 

of  the 

Southeastern  Pennsylvania  Orchid  Society 

Bryn  Mawr  Trust  Company,   Bryn   Mawr  Pa. 

Monday,  October  23  through  Friday,  October  27 


Activities:  October-November 

MEMBERS  EVENING  —  Tuesday,  October  10 
Dr.  George  H.  M.  Lawrence  on  "Plant  Explorers; 
Yesterday  and  Today."  Buffet  at  6:30,  Program  at 
7:30.  Registration  required  for  both.  See  September 
News  for  details. 

MEMBERS'  EVENING  —  Tuesday,  November  14 
The  guest  speaker  will  be  Dr.  Harold  W.  Rickett, 
Senior  Curator  of  Botany  at  the  New  York  Botanical 
Garden  and  author  of  the  first  two  volumes  of  the 
Garden's  monumental  WILD  FLOWERS  OF  THE 
UNITED  STATES.  He  is  the  author  of  the  well-used 
book,  BOTANY  FOR  GARDENERS. 
In  his  presentation,  which  will  be  illustrated  with 
his  own  exceptionally  fine  colored  slides,  many  of 
which  appear  in  the  wild  flower  books,  Dr.  Rickett 
will  attempt  to  convey  some  idea  of  the  wealth  of 
wild  flowers  in  the  whole  country  and  to  give  a 
glimpse  at  the  methods  a  botanist  uses  to  classify  and 
organize  them. 

Cocktails  will  be  served  in  the  Board  Room  at  6  p.  m., 
and  the  usual  buffet  at  6:45.  The  program  will  begin 
at  7:30. 

Because  of  the  great  popularity  of  these  Evenings,  it 
has  become  necessary  to  limit  registrations  to  PHS 
members  and  their  immediate  families  for  whom  there 
will  be  a  guest  charge  of  $3.00.  (As  an  alternative, 
we  suggest  a  family  membership  which  entitles  all 
members  of  a  family  to  attend  most  Society  functions 
without  charge.)  In  the  event  that  a  Members'  Even- 
ing is  not  fully  subscribed  by  the  Friday  preceding, 
non-family  guests  will  be  welcomed.  All  reservations 
must  be  received  by  Friday,  November  10. 

GARDEN  VISITS  —  Sunday,  October  8,  2  to  5  p.  m. 

Gardens  open  are  those  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  H.  Gates 
Lloyd,  Darby  Road,  Haverford  and  Mr.  R.  Gwynne 
Stout,  214  Glenn  Road,  Ardmore.  See  September 
News  for  details.  Members  admitted  free,  guest  fee. 
$2.00. 

AFTERNOON  AND  EVENING  PROGRAMS 

No  registration  or  charge  for  members.  Non-member  charge 
$1.00. 

FORCING  FOR  THE  SPRING  SHOW  —  Tuesday 
Evening,  October  3.  7  :45  p.  m. 

Speaker :  Roger  Coggeshall,  President  of  the  Cherry 
Hill  Nurseries,  Thurlow's  and  Stranger's  Inc.  West 
Newbury,    Massachusetts. 

GARDEN  TOUR  OF  SPAIN,  NICE  AND  MA- 
JORCA —  Tuesday  Afternoon,  October  17,.  1 :30  p.m. 
Speaker :  Frances  E.  Godshalk,  Administrative  Assist- 
ant, PHS  and  leader  of  1967  PHS  Spring  Tour  to 
Southern  Europe. 

GARDENING  UNDER  LIGHTS  —  Tuesday  Even- 
ing,  October  24.   7:45   p.   m. 

Speaker:  Elvin  McDonald,  Garden  Editor  of  House 
Beautiful  Magazine  and  author  of  The  Complete  Book 
of  Gardening  Under  Lights. 

PLANTS  IN  CONTAINERS  —  Wednesday  after- 
noon, November  8,  1 :45  p.  m. 


Register  by  using  the  clip-out  coupon.  Please  enclose  check 
and  mail  to  325  Walnut  Street,  Phila.,  Pa.  19106.  Registrations 
accepted    in    the    order    received;    confirmation    by    post    card. 

RESERVATIONS 

Members'   Evening,  Oct.  10 

□  Buffet  $3.00 

□  Guest  fee  $3.00 
D     Program  only  no  charge 

Members'  Evening,  Nov.  14 

□  Buffet  $3.00 

□  Guest  fee  $3.00 

□  Program  only  no  charge 

Flower  Arranging  Clinic,  Nov.  9 

□  Large  niche  $2.00 

□  Medium   niche  $2.00 

□  Small  niche  $2.00 

Enclosed  is  $   to  cover  buffets 


guests  clinics. 


Name 


Street 


In  winter  window  gardens  and  on  summer  porches, 
in  greenhouses  and  on  garden  walls,  container  grown 
plants  are  often  used  by  gardeners  to  add  extra 
touches  of  beauty  and  satisfaction.  Ernesta  D.  Ballard, 
Director  of  the  PHS  and  an  expert  in  the  special 
technique  of  gardening  in  pots  and  boxes,  will  present 
an  illustrated  talk  on  the  subject. 
In  addition  to  the  program,  there  will  be  a  sale  of 
potted  plants  suitable  for  growing  indoors  in  house 
or  greenhouse.  The  proceeds  will  be  used  to  buy  plants 
for  the   18th   Century   Garden. 

CAREERS  IN  HORTICULTURE  —  Tuesday  Even- 
ing,  November  28,   7 :45  p.  m. 

Planned  especially  for  guidance  counselors,  parents 
and  young  people  who  may  be  interested  in  learning 
more  about  a  future  in  the  field  of  ornamental  horti- 
culture, this  program  will  be  presented  in  the  form 
of  a  panel  discussion.  Barbara  Emerson,  Research 
Associate  at  Amchem  Products,  Inc.  and  President 
of  the  Garden  Writers'  Association  of  America  will 
act  as  moderator. 

The  panelists  will  include  individuals  engaged  in  hor- 
ticultural education,  nursery  management  and  other 
branches  of  ornamental  horticulture.   No  charge. 

CLINICS -PHS  MEMBERS  ONLY 

FLOWER  ARRANGING  FOR  THE  SPRING 
FLOWER  SHOW  NICHES  —  Thursday,  November 
9,  9:30  to  3:30  p.  m. 

Following  the  classes  in  the  1968  Spring  Flower  Show 
schedule,  demonstration  arrangements  will  be  made 
by  experienced  PHS  members  who  have  exhibited 
in  past  shows.  The  compositions  will  be  created  in 
actual  niches  which  are  identical  to  the  three  used  in 
the  Show.  Color,  design,  backgrounds,  lighting  and 
mechanics  will  be  discussed. 

The  large  niche  session  will  be  held  between  9:30 
and  11  a.  m.,  the  medium  niche  session  between  11:30 
and  1,  and  the  small  niche  session  from  2  to  3:30  p.  m. 
Fee  for  each  session,  $2.00.   Registration   required. 
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WETTING  AGENTS  -AID  TO  GROWERS 

by  PAUL  GRIPP 

Reprinted    from    the    Bulletin    of    the    American    Orchid 

Society,  August,  1967. 

Occasionally  new  devices  or  materials  come  along 
to  give  new  dimension  or  usefulness  to  a  subject  of 
interest.  One  of  the  most  interesting  and  useful  which 
has  recently  come  into  use  in  plant  science,  and  par- 
ticularly in  orchid  culture,  is  the  use  of  wetting  agents. 
Wetting  agents  have  long  been  used  to  promote  better 
coverage  of  insecticides  and  spray-type  materials,  but 
it  has  only  been  recently  that  growers  have  turned 
to  the  use  of  wetting  agents  for  wetting  their  most 
important  component — the  soil.  Particularly  in  orchid- 
type  mixes  such  as  bark,  coarse  peat  and  other  coarse 
products  which  tend  to  have  an  aversion  to  water, 
the  usefulness  of  wetting  agents  to  coat  these  materials 
so  that  they  will  instantly  take  up  water  has  been 
very  successful.  The  wetting  agents  are  non-ionic 
detergents ;  they  simply  reduce  the  surface  tension, 
which  is  the  cause  of  the  aversion  to  water,  and  allow 
the  water  to  cover  all  the  particles.  Household  deter- 
gents are  not  satisfactory  for  this  use  as  they  are 
ionic  and  can  upset  the  nutrient  equilibrium  of  the 
solution  involved. 

Any  orchid  grower  has  noticed  that,  if  a  pot  of  fir 
bark  or  typical  orchid  mix  becomes  dry,  when  one  goes 
to  water  it  again  it  is  very  difficult  to  get  it  wet  and 
numerous  waterings  are  needed  to  moisten  it.  Even 
then,  frequently  it  is  still  dry  inside  the  pot.  By  the 
use  of  a  wetting  agent  this  does  not  happen  and  the 
water  penetrates  immediately  throughout  the  mix. 
This,  of  course,  has  the  advantage  first  of  getting  the 
plant  really  wet  when  it  is  in  need  of  water,  and 
secondly,  yet  particularly  important  when  lots  of 
plants  are  needed,  the  watering  time  is  reduced  greatly. 
Most  growers  find  that  the  saving  in  time  is  well 
worth  the  added  cost  of  the  wetting  agent.  It  seems 
to  me  that  wetting  agents  would  be  particularly  ef- 
fective for  those    unfortunate   people   who   have   bad 


water  problems  and  who  must  use  valuable  deionized, 
or  stored,  water  as  less  actual  water  is  needed  to  do 
the  job. 

Wetting  agents  are  very  effective  and  essential  in 
getting  complete  coverage  with  fungicides  and  insect- 
icides. A  helpful  advantage  of  the  wetting  agent  in 
connection  with  sprays  has  been  the  fact  that,  when 
spraying  large  cymbidium  areas  in  bloom,  sometimes 
there  is  tremendous  worry  about  getting  the  plant 
dried  off  by  nightfall.  Plants  sprayed  with  wettable 
powder  insecticides  or  liquid  fungicides  dry  off  much 
faster  when  a  wetting  agent  is  used  in  the  sprays,  in 
contrast  to  when  no  wetting  agent  is  used.  A  green- 
house can  be  sprayed  on  an  average  sunny  day  and 
dry  off  in  a  couple  of  hours  with  the  use  of  wetting 
agents,  while  it  may  take  four  to  six  hours  to  dry 
off  under  comparable  conditions  without  the  use  of 
the   wetting  agent. 

As  far  as  I  have  heard,  there  seem  to  be  no  ill  effects 
from  the  use  of  wetting  agents  and,  as  far  as  I  know, 
they  seem  to  act  completely  independent  of  the  plant 
and  the  fertilizers  in  the  soil  except  for  giving  com- 
plete coverage.  One  might  even  imagine  that  they 
would  be  useful  in  keeping  all  portions  of  the  soil 
mix  moist  so  as  to  keep  all  salts  in  solution  and  make 
them  more  readily  available  for  leaching. 
Wetting  agents  are  made  in  a  wide  variety  of 
strengths.  As  with  fertilizers,  a  grower  should  read 
the  label,  see  the  amount  of  active  ingredient, 
determine  from  the  directions  the  amount  to  be  used, 
and  analyze  the  respective  cost  in  this  method.  While 
some  may  appear  to  be  priced  more  reasonably,  their 
strength  may  not  be  as  strong  and  it  might  be  eco- 
nomical to  buy  a  more  expensive  gallon  that  will  go 
further. 

If  you  have  a  hard  time  getting  plants  wet  when  water- 
ing, or  if  you  seem  to  have  one  or  two  pots  that  are 
always  dry  in  between  your  regular  watering,  try  a 
little  wetting  agent  of  some  type  to  see  if  it  won't 
solve  the  problem.  Certainly,  in  the  hot  summer  and 
fall  days  to  come,  the  plants  will  appreciate  the  as- 
sistance. 
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LILIES     IN     1968 


The  Annual  Lily  Show  of  the  North  American  Lily 
Society  will  be  held  in  Philadelphia  during  the  July 
4th  weekend  of  1968.  PHS  members  are  invited  to 
participate  and  it  is  hoped  that  many  more  will  be- 
come interested  in  lily  growing  as  a  result  of  the 
spectacle  of  thousands  of  blooms  which  will  be  on 
display  at  that  time. 

Dr.  Wallace  Windus,  past  president  of  the  Mid- 
Atlantic  Regional  Lily  Group  and  a  well-known 
authority  and  trophy  winner  has  prepared  the  follow- 
ing list  of  lilies  that  are  "good  bets"  for  an  early  July 
show.  However,  he  warns  that  blooming  dates  vary 
with  the  weather  and  the  going  conditions  and  no 
one  can  guarantee  that  a  given  lily  will  bloom  on  a 
specific  date.  In  any  case,  every  lily  listed  here  is 
worth  growing.  Bulbs  planted  in  October  and  No- 
vember of  this  year  will  produce  good  blooms  next 
summer.  The  PHS  library  maintains  a  file  of  retail 
lily  bulb  dealers. 

Asiatic  Hybrids 

Division  1 :     All  easy  to  grow. 

1-a.  Lilies  with  upward-facing  flowers:  they  come  in 
all  shades  of  red,  orange,  yellow  and  pink.  Some 
have  spots,  some  don't. 

Addington,  Beacon,  Connecticut  Lass,  Croesus. 
Delicious,  Destiny,  Enchantment,  Gaybird  Gem, 
Golden  Jubilee,  Grand  Slam,  Joan  Evans,  Lemon 
Glow,  Meadowlark,  Mega,  Orange  Light,  Palo- 
mino, Piedmont,  Hybrid  Strain,  Prince  Charm- 
ing, Queen  of  Hearts,  Radiant  Glow,  Red  Spire, 
Ruby,  Uncle  Sam,  Valiant. 

1-b.  Lilies  with  outward-facing  flowers:  they  come 
in  all  shades  of  red,  orange,  yellow  and  pink. 
All  have  spots. 

Arpicot  Delight,  Bloodstone,  Brandywine,  Cop- 
per Face,  Corsage,  Edna  Kean,  Firebright,  Fire- 
flame,  Ivory  Snow,  Keystone,  King  William, 
Melody,  Mountaineer,  Navajo  Gold,  Northern 
Lights,  Pink  Champagne,  Prosperity,  Red  Bird, 
Redland,  Rose  Dawn,  Valencia. 

1-c.  Lilies  with  downward-facing  flowers :  these  have 
the  color  range  of  the  former  types  with  the  ad- 
dition of  bronze,  cream,  white,  maroon  and  lav- 
ender. May  be  spotted  but  some  are  unspotted. 
Adagio,  Algonquin,  Amber  Gold,  Barber  Hybrids, 


Black  Butterfly,  Brenda  Watts,  Bronze  Queen, 
Brown  Ivory,  Bronzino  Strain,  Burgundy  Strain, 
Citronella  Strain.  Connecticut  Yankee,  Crimson 
Queen,  Discovery,  Dr.  Abel,  Ebony,  Edith  Cecilia, 
Fiesta  Hybrids,  Fuga,  Fury,  Garnet,  Goldfind, 
Grace  Marshall,  Harlequin  Hybrids,  Lemon 
Queen,  Maxbile,  Maxwill,  Melody,  Mohawk, 
Orchid  Queen,  Pastorale,  Panamint,  Red  Knight 
Strain,  Rose  Queen,  Sceptre,  Sonata,  Sunbright, 
Tarantella,  White  Princess,  Yamaska. 

American   Hybrids 

Division  4:     These  have  bright  colors  in  the  orange- 
red,  red  or  yellow  shades.     Heavily  spotted. 

Afterglow,   Buttercup,   Shuksan. 

Trumpet  Hybrids 

Division  6 :     Tall   lilies  with  large   flowers   in   many 
forms.     Quite  easy  to  grow  and  very  showy. 

a.  Lilies  with  trumpet  shaped  flowers:  These  come 
in  pure  white,  butter  yellow,  gold,  pink  and  laven- 
der. They  have  no  spots  and  may  have  deep  red 
flushes  on  their  outside  surfaces. 

Agate  Strain,  African  Queen  Strain,  Black  Dragon, 
Citrolirion.  Copper  King  Strain,  Damson,  Golden 
Splendor  Strain,  Green  Dragon,  Honeydew,  Inca 
Princess  Strain,  Jade  Temple  Strain,  Life,  Moon- 
light Strain,  Olympic  Strain,  Pink  Frills,  Pink 
Perfection  Strain,  Quicksilver,  Sentinel  Strain, 
Sun  Temple  Strain,  Verona. 

b.  Lilies  with  bowl-shaped  flowers :  They  come  in 
shades  similar  to  those  of  the  trumpet  shaded  lilies. 
New  Era,  Heart's  Desire  Strain 

shades  similar  to  those  of  the  trumpet  shaped  lilies 
which  flower  too  late  for  local  shows.) 

Species 

Division  9: 

L.  canadense,  L.  superbum,  L.  grayi,  L.  cernuum, 
L.  pumilum  'Red  Star',  L.  amabile,  L.  davidi,  L. 
taliense,  L.  Isi/igtauense,  L.  lankongense. 

Cultural  Suggestions  for  Growing  Lilies 

These  notes  are  greatly  condensed  from  material  pre- 
pared by  Dr.  Windus — Call  the  Librarian  for  your  copy 
oj  the  original.  (Cont'd  on  page  2,  col.    I) 


LILIES— (Cont'd) 

Drainage  —  Perfect  drainage  is  the  most  important 
factor  for  the  survival  and  growth  of  a  lily  bulb.  Bulb 
rot  is  the  most  important  cause  of  the  disappearance 
of  lily  bulbs  and  it   is  encouraged  by  poor  drainage. 

Location  —  Lilies  need  sunlight  for  maximum  growth, 
strong  stems  and  true  color. 

Depth  of  Planting — Lilies  should  be  planted  with  ap- 
proximately four  inches  of  soil  above  the  top  of  the 
bulb.  Lilies  with  naturally  small  bulbs  can  be  some- 
what closer  to  the  surface.  Lilium  candidum  (Madonna 
lily)  is  the  exception  and  should  be  planted  very  near 
the  surface. 

Fertilizers — There  is  some  difference  of  opinion  about 
the  ainount  of  fertilizer  to  use.  A  few  growers  feel 
that  lilies  endure  longer  without  heavy  feeding,  but 
most  think  that  lilies  are  gross  feeders  and  profit  by 
approximately  three  applications  of  a  balanced  inor- 
ganic fertilizer  per  year. 

Acidity  —  The  pH  of  the  soil  has  been  overempha- 
sized. Hybrids  will  do  well  at  the  natural  pH  of  the 
soil  in  your  flower  beds.  Most  lilies  do  prefer  a  slightly 
acid  soil  so  that  peat  moss  is  an  ideal  mulch.  A  few 
prefer  a  neutral  or  faintly  alkaline  soil  to  be  at  their 
best. 

Insects  and  Fungi  —  Insects  and  fungus  diseases  can 
be  controlled  with  the  same  pesticides  used  for  roses. 
If  in  doubt  consult  your  local  garden  supply  store. 
There  are  too  many  to  name.  Botrytis  (fungus)  can 
be  kept  under  control  with  Bordeaux  or  other  fungi- 
cides. (Most  lilies  are  resistant  to  botrytis  and  require 
little  or  no  spraying.  A  few  are  so  susceptible  in  our 
hot,  humid  climate  as  to  be  not  worth  having.)  Aphids 
should  be  eliminated  since  they  transmit  virus  dis- 
eases, for  which  there  is  no  cure.  Chlordane  on  and 
in  the  ground  is  ideal  for  controlling  ants  which 
transport  aphids.  Moles  are  carnivorous,  but  mice 
using  their  tunnels  will  eat  lily  bulbs. 


ANNUAL  MEETING  1967 

The  Society's  140th  Annual  Meeting  will  be  held 
in  the  Rose  Room  of  the  Bellevue-Stratford  Hotel  on 
Tuesday,  December  12  following  a  subscription  din- 
ner. Following  a  short  business  meeting  which  will 
include  election  of  Council  members,  reports  of  the 
year's  activities  and  presentation  of  the  Society's 
major  awards,  the  meeting  will  be  addressed  by  the 
guest  of  honor,  Mr.  August  Heckscher,  Administrator 
of  Recreation  and  Cultural  Affairs  and  Commissioner 
of  Parks  for  New  York  City.  His  subject  will  be 
"The  Role  of  Open  Space  in  the  Great  City." 

Members  who  are  unable  to  attend  the  dinner  may 
come  to  the  meeting  and  program  which  will  begin 
at  7:45  o'clock.  Reservations  are  required.  Invitations 
with  return  reservation  blanks  will  be  mailed  to  all 
members  in  early  November. 


AMERICAN  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY 
CONGRESS 

The  22nd  Annual  Horticultural  Congress  of  the 
American  Horticultural  Society  was  held  in  Cleve- 
land, September  20  through  23.  The  PHS  is  a  sus- 
taining member  of  the  AHS,  and  at  least  eight  of  our 
members  were  among  the  impressive  congregation 
that  attended  the  Congress.  One  of  them,  David  G. 
Leach,  an  internationally  known  authority  on  the 
genus  Rhododendron,   was  a  featured  speaker. 

The  main  purpose  of  AHS  is  to  act  as  a  unifying 
force  for  American  Horticulture.  Its  membership 
includes  more  than  150  horticultural  societies,  plant 
societies,  garden  club  federations,  commercial  estab- 
lishments and  several  thousand  individuals  from  all 
over  the  country.  Their  fields  of  interest  cover  every 
aspect  of  ornamental  horticulture. 

The  overall  reaction  of  the  PHS  members  who  at- 
tended the  Congress  was  a  strong  conviction  that 
the  time  had  been  well  spent  and  that  the  organiza- 
ion  was  rapidly  assuming  its  logical  role  as  an  au- 
thoritative voice  for  the  myriad  groups  it  represents. 
From  pesticides  to  the  beauty  program  there  are  many 
aspects  of  horticulture  that  pose  national  problems 
and  no  self  respecting  nation  should  be  without  such 
a  spokesman  on  the  international  scene.  AHS  is  con- 
tinually taking  a  bigger  part.  Although  the  path  is 
difficult  and  the  progress  is  slow,  our  delegates  have 
renewed  hopes  that  it  will  succeed. 

An  example  of  what  AHS  can  do  to  identify  prob- 
lems of  national  interest  was  the  seminar  on  "The 
Skilled  Plantsman  Gap."  The  discussion  centered 
on  the  same  group  of  topics  which  will  be  discussed 
at  a  forthcoming  PHS  seminar,  namely,  the  shortage 
of  trained  horticulturists,  the  lack  of  training  facilities 
and  the  inadequate  financial  rewards  for  those  who 
do  enter  the  field.  The  fact  that  these  problems  are 
not  inherently  insoluble  was  graphically  demonstrated 
by  a  delegation  of  students  enrolled  in  a  remarkable 
program  of  horticultural  training  operated  by  the 
public  school  system  of  Cleveland.  The  ideas  ex- 
pressed in  this  seminar  will  serve  as  a  springboard 
for  the  PHS  program  which  will  be  held  Tuesday 
evening,  November  28. 

The  Liberty  Hyde  Bailey  Medal  for  Outstanding 
Achievement  in  Horticulture  was  awarded  to  Dr. 
Harold  B.  Tukey,  Sr.,  Scientist  Administrator  and 
World-Ambassador  of  Horticulture.  He  retired  from 
his  position  as  Head  of  the  Department  of  Horticul- 
ture at  Michigan  State  University  in   1962. 


FLOWER  SHOW  POSTER  CONTEST 

The  annual  contest  to  select  the  official  poster 
for  the  Spring  Flower  Show  is  now  under  way 
in  practically  all  of  the  high  schools  and  art 
colleges  in  the  Delaware  Valley.  Deadline  for 
submission  of  entries  is  December  27.  Contest 
details  and  entry  blanks  are  available  from 
PHS  headquarters.      WA  2-4801. 


Activities:  November-December 

MEMBERS'  EVENING  —  Tuesday,  November  14 
Dr.  Harold  W.  Rickett.  on  "WILD  FLOWERS  OF 
THE  UNITED  STATES."  Buffet  at  6:30,  program  at 
7:30.  Registration  required  for  both.  See  September 
NEWS  for  details. 

Note:  Reservations  for  Members'  Evenings  are  limited  to  PHS 
members  and  their  immediate  families  for  whom  there  is  a  guest 
charge  of  $3.00.  (As  an  alternative,  we  suggest  a  family  member- 
ship which  entitles  all  members  of  a  family  to  attend  most  Society 
functions  without  charge.)  In  the  event  that  a  Members'  Evening 
is  not  fully  subscribed  by  the  Thursday  preceding,  non-family 
guests  will  be  welcomed.  ALL  reservations  must  be  received  by 
the  Friday  preceding  the  event. 

AFTERNOON  AND  EVENING  PROGRAMS 

No  registration  or  charge  for  members.  Non- 
member  charge  $1.00  unless  otherwise  noted. 
PLANTS  IN  CONTAINERS  —  Wednesday  after- 
noon, November  8,  1 :45  p.m.,  Speaker :  Ernesta  D. 
Ballard,  Director  of  the  PHS.  A  sale  of  potted  plants 
suitable  for  growing  indoors  and  in  the  greenhouse 
will  be  held  from  12  noon  to  5  o'clock  on  the  day  of 
this  program. 

CAREERS  IN  HORTICULTURE  —  Tuesday  eve- 
ning, November  28,  7 :45  p.m. 

A  seminar  which  will  explore  not  only  the  problems 
of  finding  skilled  and  semi-skilled  personnel  for  work 
in  a  field  which  is  of  vital  interest  and  concern  to  all 
who  venture  into  the  out  of  doors,  but  also  the  op- 
portunities and  rewards  for  trained  plantsmen  and 
women. 

Barbara  H.  Emerson,  Research  Associate  at  Amchem 
Products  and  past  President  of  the  Garden  Writers' 
Association  of  America  will  act  as  moderator.  The 
panelists  will  include  Daryl  Walker,  Head  of  the 
Department  of  Horticulture  at  the  Pennsylvania  State 
University,  George  Manaker,  Chairman.  Department 
of  Horticulture  and  Landscape  Design  at  Temple  Uni- 
versity, J.  Liddon  Pennock,  Jr.,  Pennock  Florist  Inc., 
Sidney  B.  Hutton,  Jr.,  Star  Roses,  Frederic  S.  Blau, 
Professor  of  Landscape  Design,  Delaware  Valley 
College,  and  William  H.  Weber,  George  D.  Widener 
Estate. 

The  program  is  being  presented  as  a  public  service  to 
the  Delaware  Valley  Community.  There  will  be  no 
admission  charge  and  all  interested  parents,  students, 
guidance  counselors  and  frustrated  gardeners  are  cor- 
dially invited  to   attend. 


SUMMER  1968 

The  PHS  will  sponsor  two  domestic  tours  in 
the  summer  of  1968.  One,  in  mid-July,  to  the 
Cascades  and  the  Olympic  Peninsula,  and  the 
other  in  early  August  to  visit  private  gardens  in 
Maine.  Details  will  appear  in  the  December 
NEWS.  Meanwhile,  interested  members  may 
call  the  office  for  tentative  itineraries. 


Register  by  using  the  clip-out  coupon.  Please  enclose  check 
and  mail  to  325  Walnut  Street,  Phila.,  Pa.  19106.  Registrations 
accepted    in    the    order    received;    confirmation    by    post    card. 

RESERVATIONS 

Members'   Evening,  Nov.    14 


□  Buffet 

□  Guest  fee 

□  Program  only 

$3.00 

$3.00 
no  charge 

Flower  Arranging  Clinic,  Nov.  9 

□  Large  niche 

□  Medium  niche 

□  Small   niche 

$2.00 
$2.00 
$2.00 

Cone  Wreath  Making 
□    Tues.  Nov.  21,  7:30  p.m. 
D     Tues.   Nov.  28,   10:30   a.m. 

$5.00 
$5.00 

Wreath  Making 

□  Tues.   Dec.  5,    10:30  a.m. 

□  Tues.   Dec.   5,   7:30  p.m. 

□  Thurs.   Dec.   7,   1:30   p.m. 

$5.00 

S5.no 
$5.00 

Street     

AN     INFORMAL      EVENING     WITH     PETER 
HUNT  —  Wednesday,   November  8,  7:45  p.m. 
Mr.  Hunt  of  Kent,  England  will  show  slides  of  some 
great    British     Gardens     and    tell     about    the     newly 
formed  Garden  History  Society.    No  charge. 


CLINICS -PHS  MEMBERS  ONLY 

Registration  required 
FLOWER     ARRANGING     FOR     THE     SPRING 
FLOWER  SHOW  NICHES  — Thursday,  November 
9,  9:30  to  3:30  p.m. 

The  large  niche  session  will  be  held  between  9:30 
and  11  a.m.,  the  medium  niche  session  between  11:30 
and  1,  and  the  small  niche  session  from  2  to  3:30  p.m. 
Fee  for   each   session,  $2.00. 

CONE  WREATH  MAKING  —  Tuesday  evening, 
November  21,  7:30  p.m.  and  Tuesday  morning,  No- 
vember 28,  10:30  a.m. 

Following  a  demonstration,  each  participant  will  be 
supplied  with  materials  and  supervised  in  making  a 
wreath  to  take  home.  Instructor,  June  M.  Vail,  staff 
horticulturist.  Fee  $5.00. 

CHRISTMAS  WREATH  MAKING  —  Tuesday,  De- 
cember 5,  10:30  a.m.,  and  7:30  p.m.,  Thursday,  De- 
cember 7,  1 :30  p.m. 

Participants  will  make  their  own  wreaths  under  the 
supervision  of  the  instructor  June  M.  Vail.  Fee  $5.00. 
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GRATEFUL  RECOGNITION 

In  the  daily  round  of  clinics,  lectures,  members' 
evenings  and  other  services  to  our  members,  it  is  easy 
to  lose  track  of  the  other  important  aspects  of  the 
Society's  activities  -  service  to  the  public.  By  agree- 
ment with  the  National  Park  Service  the  PHS  is  re- 
sponsible for  keeping  the  18th  century  garden  ad- 
joining its  grounds  and  for  providing  educational  dis- 
plays within  its  rooms.  In  a  very  real  sense  these  are 
services  to  the  community  and  even  to  the  Nation. 
Over  3000  public  visitors  circulate  through  our  rooms 
each  year.  Many  times  this  number  stroll  through 
our  garden.  What  they  see  and  learn  and  the  impres- 
sion they  receive  is  part  of  their  overall  reaction  to 
the  Independence  National  Historical  Park  and  the 
City  of  Philadelphia. 

Both  our  garden  and  our  exhibits  are  outstanding 
and  reflect  great  credit  on  our  Society.  This  past 
year  the  garden  was  the  subject  of  special  articles  in 
the  Philadelphia  Bulletin  and  Inquirer  and  in  the 
New  York  Times. 

For  these  results  the  Society  is  indebted  to  the 
members  and  cooperating  organizations  who  work  in 
the  garden  and  stage  the  displays.  They  bring  the 
highest  standards  of  taste  and  skill,  and  they  devote 
hours  of  time  to  their  task.  Particular  recognition  is 
due  to  Mrs.  Donald  McPhail,  who  assumed  the  bulk 
of  the  responsibility  for  planning,  planting  and  main- 
taining the  garden. 

Exhibits  which  attracted  particular  and  well- 
deserved  attention  from  the  visiting  public  were 
staged  by  Mrs.  John  M.  Fogg,  Jr.  (Cacti  and  Succu- 
lents), Paul  Whippo,  (Aloes  and  Agaves),  Mrs. 
Wyllys  Terry,  (seed  catalogs),  Mrs.  Theodore  E. 
Stieber,  (Oaks  of  Fairmount  Park),  and  the  Horti- 
cultural Department  of  Temple  University,  (Poison- 
ous Plants). 

Members  interested  in  participating  in  these  activi- 
ties are  invited  to  call  the  PHS  office  (WA  2-4801), 
the  Exhibits  Committee  Chairman,  Mrs.  E.  Perot 
Walker,  (TA  8-2442)  or  Mrs.  McPhail.  (LO  4-4793). 


TRANSPORTATION  PROBLEMS? 

The  PHS  is  located  in  the  Independence  National 
Historical  Park  on  the  north  side  of  Walnut  Street 
midway  between  3rd  and  4th.  Public  transportation 
is  excellent  and  the  parking  situation  is  greatly  im- 
proved over  what  it  was  a  year  ago.  For  the  benefit 
of  all  members  and  visitors  to  the  building  and  gar- 
den, we  are  pleased  to  provide  the  following  informa- 
tion : 

Approach  by  car:  Vine  Street  to  6th;  south  on 
6th  to  Chestnut;  east  on  Chestnut  and  park  at  4th 
and  Chestnut  or  continue  to  large  parking  lot  main- 
tained by  Park  Service  at  3rd  and  Chestnut.  (This 
lot  closes  at  6  p.m.)  There  is  also  a  temporary  lot 
at  2nd  and  Walnut. 

The  management  of  Mather  and  Company  which 
is  located  at  the  corner  of  3rd  and  Walnut  has  granted 
permission  for  PHS  members  to  use  their  private 
parking  lot  for  evening  and  weekend  meetings.  After 
6  p.m.,  parking  is  permitted  on  the  south  side  of 
Walnut  Street. 

Approach  by  bus:  The  10c  loop  bus  travels  from 
the  Suburban  Station,  across  17th  to  Chestnut,  down 
Chestnut  to  5th  across  5th  to  Market  and  back  to 
the  Suburban  Station.  It  runs  between  7:20  a.m.  and 
6:13  p.m.  daily.  On  Wednesday  night  it  runs  until 
9:30  p.m. 

The  D  bus  travels  down  Chestnut  to  4th,  turns 
south  on  4th,  it  stops  in  the  middle  of  the  block  and 
on  Walnut  after  it  has  turned  the  corner;  either  stop 
is  within  1/2  block  of  the  building. 

The  42  bus  runs  to  2nd  and  Chestnut  and  stops  to 
discharge  passengers  in  front  of  Carpenters'  Hall. 
Visitors  using  this  bus  can  walk  through  the  Park 
to  the  PHS  back  door.  The  42  bus  travels  west  on 
Walnut  Street.  It  stops  in  front  of  the  Bishop  White 
House   at  309  Walnut,  three   doors  below   the  PHS. 

For  the  reassurance  of  members  who  come  to  the 
building  at  night,  we  would  like  to  remind  you  that 
because  we  are  in  the  Independence  National  Histori- 
cal Park,  our  property  and  building  is  patrolled  by 
uniformed  guards  24  hours  a  dav. 
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CAREERS  IN  HORTICULTURE 


Anyone  with  an  interest  in  horticulture  knows  that 
there  are  horticultural  tasks  that  are  not  being  per- 
formed and  horticultural  jobs  that  are  not  being  filled. 
But  the  public  does  not  know  this,  and  that  explains 
why  there  are  not  more  opportunities  for  training 
and  more  candidates  for  the  opportunities  that  do 
exist.  What  is  needed  is  a  wider  dissemination  of  the 
facts  to  bring  the  situation  home  to  educators,  guid- 
ance counselors  and  young  people  of  all  levels  of 
capability. 

As  a  first  step  in  this  direction,  the  Society  has  ar- 
ranged a  seminar  on  Tuesday  evening,  November  28 
to  explore  the  problems  of  finding  skilled  and  semi- 
skilled personnel  for  horticultural  work  and  to  ac- 
quaint interested  persons  with  the  opportunities  and 
rewards  in  the  field.  The  program  is  designed  to 
interest  parents,  students,  and  members  of  the  Society 
as  well  as  teachers,  counselors  and  employers. 

The  need  for  horticulturists  is  no  further  away  than 
the  street  you  live  on.  Every  suburban  homeowner, 
sooner  or  later,  seeks  assistance  in  improving  the 
lawn,  pruning  his  trees,  planting  some  shrubbery,  or 
simply  cutting  the  grass  and  trimming  the  edges. 
Often  he  finds  that  every  contractor  is  booked  solid. 
The  contractor,  in  turn,  would  like  to  expand,  but  he 
cannot  find  trained  people.  Municipalities  and  indus- 
trial establishments  are  beautifying  their  parks  and 
grounds  —  and  then  finding  it  difficult  to  obtain  help 
to  keep  them.  Greenhouses  and  nurseries  are  closing 
down  and  selling  the  land  on  which  they  have  done 
business  for  years  for  lack  of  foremen,  propagators  and 
planting  crews. 

Many  of  these  jobs  require  technical  study  at  the 
college  or  junior  college  level.  Others  need  only 
vocational  training  at  the  high  school  level  or  retrain- 
ing for  adults.  A  representative  sampling  of  the  trade 
press  lists  salaries  as  high  as  $13,000  for  a  park  main- 
tenance manager,  $7000  plus  house  for  golf  course 
greens  superintendent,  $500  per  month  plus  a  house 
for  a  working  head  gardener,  and  $7500  a  year  for  a 
greenhouse  foreman.  A  junior  college  graduate  starts 
at  $4500  or  more,  as  much  as  many  teachers. 

Training  is  available,  although  not  widely,  locally. 
Temple  provides  courses  at  its  Ambler  Campus,  and 
the  Philadelphia  Public  Schools  include  a  high  school 


of  agriculture  and  horticulture  in  Roxborough.  Penn 
State,  like  most  other  state  universities,  has  a  wide 
offering.  Further  from  home,  Florida's  junior  college 
system  lists  courses  in  golf  course  management,  land- 
scape design,  lawn  and  garden  supply,  park  superin- 
tendance,  propagation,  nursery  supervision  and  many 
more. 

The  catalyst  which  will  make  all  these  factors  react 
is  a  new  attitude  on  the  part  of  the  public,  an  attitude 
which  will  make  young  people  want  to  enter  the  field, 
will  encourage  educational  institutions  to  train  them. 
An  easy  first  step  is  suggested  by  the  recent  report 
of  the  Advisory  Committee  on  Agriculture  Education 
in  England  —  change  the  job  name  from  laborer  to 
operative,  from  gardener  to  craftsman,  from  foreman 
to  technician,  and  from  head  gardener  to  technologist. 
A  more  practical  approach  is  to  pay  gardeners  and 
landscape  contractors  what  they  are  worth.  Perhaps 
more  difficult  to  provide  year-round  employment  in  a 
field  where  many  jobs  are  necessarily  seasonal.  All 
these  suggestions,  and  many  more,  will  be  explored 
at  the  seminar  on  November  28. 


MEMBERSHIP  DUES 

The  dues  for  the  Annual  and  Family  Memberships  in 
the  Pennsylvania  Horticultural  Society  have  remained 
unchanged  since  1956,  despite  great  increases  in  the 
cost  of  supplies,  mailings,  books,  HORTICULTURE, 
and  almost  everything  else  the  Society  does.  The 
Council,  at  its  last  meeting,  decided  that  rather  than 
shrink  the  Society's  services  to  its  members  and  the 
community,  the  dues  should  be  increased.  Accord- 
ingly, effective  next  March,  the  dues  for  Annual  Mem- 
berships will  be  increased  to  $12.50  and  for  Family 
Memberships  to  $17.00.  This  increase  would  have 
been  required  sooner  had  not  a  large  number  of  mem- 
bers voluntarily  taken  out  Contributing  Memberships, 
the  dues  for  which  will  remain  unchanged  at  $25. 
The  Council  is  most  grateful  to  these  members  and 
hopes  that  others  will  follow  their  example. 


The  library  will  not  be  open  Tuesday  evening, 
December  26th. 


SPRING  FLOWER  SHOW 

MARCH   10  -  MARCH   17 


POISONOUS  PLANTS 

The  library  has  on  its  shelves  two  excellent  booklets 
on  poisonous  plants.  Poisonous  Plants  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, by  Wendell  P.  Ditmer,  botanist,  states  that  the 
average  seed  catalogue  offers  for  sale  50  or  more  plants 
that  could  be  harmful  if  eaten,  or  could  cause  skin 
irritation.  The  author  lists  the  scientific  and  common 
names  of  poisonous  plants  and  the  toxic  part  of  each. 
This  booklet  may  be  obtained  without  cost  from  : 

Wendell  P.  Ditmer, 

Seed  Program  Supervisor 

Bureau  of  Plant  Industry 

Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania 

Department  of  Agriculture 

Harrisburg,  Pennsylvania 
In  The  Sinister  Garden,  published  by  Wyeth  Labora- 
tories, all  plants  are  illustrated.  Included  in  the  book- 
let, which  may  be  borrowed  from  the  library,  are 
poisonous  house  plants,  trees  and  shrubs. 
Both  publications  give  the  steps  to  be  taken  should 
poisoning  occur. 


Home  Flower  Arrangement 

Cutler,  Katherine,  How  to  Arrange  Flowers  for  All 
Occasions.  Garden  City:  Doubleday  (1967)  $4.95. 
This  book  was  written  primarily  for  novices  who  want 
to  arrange  flowers  at  home.  Writing  simply  and 
drawing  from  her  accumulation  of  knowledge  and 
experience,  the  author  gives  the  would-be  arranger 
a  basis  on  which  to  practice  and  build. 
Included  are  practical  ideas  for  arrangements  for 
every  room  in  the  house  and  for  parties,  holidays,  and 
occasions.  Not  only  the  novice,  but  the  experienced 
arranger  will  find  valuable  suggestions  in  the  chap- 
ters on  the  selection  and  conditioning  of  plant  material 
and  on  mechanical  aides.  Of  special  interest  are  the 
lists  of  foliage,  fruits,  vegetables,  flowering  shrubs  and 
blooms  from  the  florist  and  the  garden — all  suitable 
for  arrangements. 

Perhaps  the  most  valuable  contribution  of  Mrs.  Cut- 
ler's book  is  her  insistence  that  the  reader  learn  to 
use  her  own  powers  of  observation  and  imagination 
to  see  the  beauties  in  natural  materials. 

Evelyn  Hett 


HANDBOOK  ON  GESNERIADS  INCLUDES 
WELL  KNOWN  PLANTS 

Despite  the  fact  that  the  African-violet  is  not  a  violet 
and  the  gloxinia  is  not  a  gloxinia,  both  are  extremely 
popular  plants.  A  number  of  their  relatives — Expi- 
scias,  Achimenes  and  others — are  also  well  known, 
but  the  family  to  which  all  of  them  belong,  the  Ges- 
neria,  or  Gesneriaceae.  deserves  to  be  better  under- 
stood by  gardeners  and  plant  enthusiasts  generally. 
Now,  with  the  publication  of  a  "Handbook  of  Ges- 
neriads",  the  Brooklyn  Botanic  Garden  has  shed  much 
light  on  this  largely  tropical  family  of  plants.  The 
group  includes  well  over  100  genera  and  some  2000 
different  species,  only  about  300  of  which  are  in  culti- 
vation today.  Many  of  them  make  attractive  house 
plants. 

Guest  editor  Frances  N.  Batcheller  and  15  other 
authorities  on  Gesneriads  contribute  20  separate  arti- 
cles and  features  that  explore  all  phases  of  the  subject. 
A  dictionary  of  Gesperiads  compiled  by  Mrs.  Batchel- 
ler describes  60  of  the  best  genera,  many  of  them 
illustrated  in  sharp  half  tones. 

In  addition  to  the  treatment  of  the  African-violets  and 
gloxinias  (the  problem  of  the  names  is  explained) 
there  are  separate  articles  on  Espiscias,  Columneas, 
Achimenes,  Streptocarpus  and  miniatures.  Full  cul- 
tural notes  are  given  for  these  and  for  all  types  of 
Gesneriads. 

Published  as  a  public  service,  the  81  page  book, 
printed  on  quality  book  paper  with  heavy  paper  covers, 
is  illustrated  with  77  half  tones  and  drawings.  Copies 
arc  available  by  mail  for  $1.25  each  from  the  Brooklyn 
Botanic  Garden,  Brooklyn,  New  York,  11225. 


AMERICAN  BONSAI  SOCIETY  FORMED 

At  a  recent  meeting  culminating  six  months  of  organ- 
izing, a  national  bonsai  membership  society  was 
launched,  and  officers  from  throughout  the  country 
were  named.  The  group  will  publish  a  quarterly 
magazine,  "Bonsai :  Journal  of  the  American  Bonsai 
Society". 

Membership  in  the  Society,  entirely  on  an  individual 
basis,  is  five  dollars  per  year.  It  includes  subscription 
to  the  Journal.  Information  may  be  obtained  from 
the  American  Bonsai  Society,  Bedford,  New  York, 
10506. 


CHRISTMAS  GIFT 
SUGGESTION 


A  YEAR'S  MEMBERSHIP 
IN  THE  PHS 


ASK  FOR  OUR 

SPECIAL  GIFT  CERTIFICATE 


Activities:  December-January 

ANNUAL  MEETING— Tuesday,  December  12 
The  Society's  140th  Annual  Meeting  will  be  held   in 
the  Bellevue  Stratford  Hotel  at  7:45  p.m.   following 
a  subscription  dinner. 

The  short  business  meeting  will  include  annual  reports 
from  the  President,  Treasurer  and  Director,  the  elec- 
tion of  Council  members  and  the  presentation  of  major 
awards.  The  speaker  for  the  evening  will  be  August 
Hecksher,  Administrator  of  Recreation  and  Cultural 
Affairs  and  Commissioner  of  Parks  for  New  York 
City.  His  subject  will  be  "The  Role  of  Open  Space  in 
the   Great   City."     Reservations   required. 

MEMBERS'  EVENING— Tuesday,  January  9 
The  speaker  will  be  Lanning  Roper  of  London,  Eng- 
land. Mr.  Roper,  who  was  born  in  New  Jersey, 
graduated  from  Harvard  University  and  then  sta- 
tioned in  England  during  World  War  II,  is  one  of  the 
foremost  garden  designers  in  Great  Britain  where  he 
is  in  great  demand  as  a  writer  and  lecturer. 
His  illustrated  program  will  be  titled  "Gardens  of 
England." 

Cocktails  will  be  served  in  the  Board  Room  at  6  p.m., 
and  buffet  supper  at  6:45.  The  program  will  begin 
at  7:30. 

Note:  Reservations  for  Members'"  Evenings  are  limited  to  PHS 
members  and  their  immediate  families  for  whom  there  is  a  guest 
charge  oj  $3.00.  (As  an  alternative,  we  suggest  a  family  member- 
ship which  entitles  all  members  oj  a  family  to  attend  most  Society 
junctions  without  charge.)  In  the  event  that  a  Members'  Evening 
is  not  fully  subscribed  by  the  Thursday  preceding,  non-family 
guests  will  be  welcomed.  ALL  reservations  must  be  received  by 
the  Friday  preceding  the  event. 

AFTERNOON  AND  EVENING  PROGRAMS 

No  registration  or  charge  for  members.  Non-members 

charge  $1.00  unless  otherwise  noted. 

Careers  in  Horticulture — Tuesday  evening,  November 
28,  7:45  p.m. 

A  seminar  to  explore  the  opportunities  for  skilled  and 
semi-skilled  personnel  in  the  horticultural  field.  Bar- 
bara H.  Emerson  will  be  the  moderator.  Participants 
will  include  an  estate  manager,  distinguished  educa- 
tors, a  landscape  architect,  the  president  of  a  large 
nursery  and  a  large  retail  florist  business.  The  pro- 
gram will  be  presented  as  a  public  service  to  the 
Delaware  Valley  Community.    (No  admission  charge.) 

NORTH  WITH  THE  SPRING— Wednesday  after- 
noon, January  10,  2:15  p.m. 

In  this  illustrated  lecture,  Martha  Ludes  Garra  will 
share  with  the  members  the  small  city  gardens  of 
Charleston,  the  great  plantation  gardens  and  the  his- 
toric sites  that  were  visited  and  enjoyed  by  those  who 
went  on  the  Society  tour  to  the  South  in  April.  1967. 

GARDENING  WITH  BOOKS— Tuesday  evening, 
January  23,  7:30  p.m. 

Tina  S.  Henry,  PHS  librarian,  will  present  a  selection 
from  the  thousands  of  gardening  books  in  the  library. 
She  will  touch  on  a  wide  variety  of  subjects :  garden- 
ing in   the  shade,  by   the   seaside  and   in  containers; 


Register  In  using  the  clip-out  coupon.  Please  enclose  check 
unil  mail  to  325  Walnut  Street.  Phila.,  Pa.  19106.  Registrations 
accepted    in     the    order    received;    confirmation     by    post    card. 

RESERVATIONS 

Members'  Evening,  Jan.  9 

□  Buffet  J3.00 

□  Guest  fee  $3.00 

□  Program  onlj  no  charge 

W  reath    Making 

□  Tues.   Dec.   5,    10:30  a.m.  $5.00 

□  Tues.   Dec.   5,   7:30   p.m.  $5.00 
D     Thurs.    Dec.    7,   1:30    p.m.  $5.00 

□  Identification    Clinic,   Jan.    16  $1.00 
G     Botany   Course 

March  20,  27,   April  3,   10,   17,  24  $35.00 


Enclosed  is  $   lo  cover   buffets 

guests  clinics. 

-Name     


Nreet 


propagation ;  pests  and  diseases — to  name  a  few.  Her 
illustrated  presentation  will  give  the  audience  a 
glimpse  of  the  wealth  of  material  at  their  disposal, 
and  will  acquaint  them  with  some  of  the  outstanding 
authors  in  horticulture. 


CLINICS -PHS  MEMBERS  ONLY 

Registration  required. 

CHRISTMAS   WREATH    MAKING— Tuesday,  De- 
cember 5,  10:30  a.m.,  and  7:30  p.m. 
Thursday,  December  7,  1  :30  p.m. 

Participants  will  make  their  own  wreaths  under  the 
supervision  of  the  instructor,  June  M.  Vail.   Fee  $5.00. 

IDENTIFICATION  OF  DECIDUOUS  TREES 
AND  SHRUBS  —  Tuesday  evening,  January  16, 
7:30  p.m. 

This  clinic  is  planned  to  help  members  in  the  identi- 
fication of  woody  plant  material  in  the  winter  state. 
The  use  of  keys  and  identification  books  will  be  dis- 
cussed. Instructors  —  June  M.  Vail,  staff  horticul- 
turist and  Ernesta  D.  Ballard.  PHS  Director. 

BOTANY  FOR  GARDENERS 

In  answer  to  the  questionnaire  prepared  by  the  Activ- 
ities Committee  and  printed  in  the  PHS  August 
NEWS,  a  number  of  members  indicated  their  interest 
in  a  study  course  on  botany  for  gardeners.  Dr.  John 
M.  Fogg.  Jr..  Professor  of  Botany  at  the  University 
of  Pennsylvania,  has  agreed  to  conduct  such  a  course 
on  six  successive  Wednesday  evenings  at  7:30  p.m. 
The  dates  will  be  March  20,  27,  and  April  3,  10,  17 
and  24.  The  fee  for  the  course  will  be  $35.  Advance 
registration  is  requested  at  this  time,  since  a  minimum 
registration   is  required   to  make   the  course  feasible. 
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LIBRARY  NOTES 

NEW  BOOKS  FOR  FALL  READING 

Conservation,  beauty  for  America,  and  clean  air  are 
the  rage  this  year.  Federal,  state  and  local  programs 
are  underway  to  make  this  country  truly  "America, 
the  Beautiful." 

In  Nature  and  the  American  Hans  Huth  traces  the 
changing  attitudes  toward  nature  during  the  last 
three  centuries.  This  scholarly  work  presents  the 
wealth  of  literature  and  art  which  was  either  influ- 
enced by  or  created  because  of  nature.  According  to 
Huth,  "conservation  as  the  great  need  of  our  time 
has  come  to  be  a  belief  for  which  mankind  must  fight 
even  against  terrific  odds." 

/  think  that  1  shall  never  see 
A  billboard  lovely  as  a  tree, 
Perhaps,  unless  the  billboards  fall, 
I'll  never  see  a  tree  at  all. 

Peter  Blake's  muckraking  book,  God's  Own  Junkyard, 
attacks  those  who  befoul  the  country  for  private  gain. 
Although  he  exposes  well  organized  and  well  financed 
groups,  such  as  the  billboard  industry,  he  also  points 
a  finger  at  the  individuals  who  no  longer  care  about 
America's  countryside.  One  hundred  and  fifty-seven 
photos,  mostly  alarming,  make  his  case  very  con- 
vincing. 

In  January,  Lanning  Roper  will  be  telling  the  Society 
about  the  gardens  in  England.  The  library  has  just 
added  to  its  collection  of  English  gardening  books 
Mr.  Roper's  The  Gardens  of  Anglesey  Abbey.  Eighty 
photos  of  these  outstanding  gardens  will  be  of  interest 
not  only  to  the  gardener,  but  also  to  the  lover  of 
statuary.  Another  addition  by  Mr.  Roper  is  his  Sun- 
day Times  Gardening  Book.  The  prospective  traveler 
to  Great  Britain  will  also  find  it  worthwhile  to  exam- 
ine English  Gardens  Open  to  the  Public  by  A.  G.  L. 
Hellyer  and  Non  Pattullo's  Castles,  Houses  and 
Gardens  of  Scotland. 


Other  books  new  to  the  library  this  month: 

Allinger,  Gustav.    Das  Hohelied  von  Gartenkunst  und 

Gartenbau 
Baker,    Samm    Sinclair.     The    Indoor    and    Outdoor 

Grow-it  Book.   Child's  book 
Bloom,  Alan.     Moisture  Gardening1 
Boom,  B.  K.    The  Glory  of  the  Tree 
Brooklyn  Botanic  Garden.     Handbook  on  Gesneriads 
Canham,  A.  E.   Artificial  Light  in  Horticulture 
Christensen,  Clyde.   Common  Edible  Mushrooms 
Darrow,  George  M.   The  Strawberry:  History,  Breed- 
ing, and  Physiology 

Daubs,  Edwin  Horace.    A  Monograph  of  Lemnaceae 

deWit,  H.  C.  D.    Plants  of  the  World 

Encke,  Fritz.  Pflanzen  fuer  Blumenfenster  und  Klein 

gewaechshaeuser 
Fogg,  H.  Witham.  The  Small  Greenhouse 
Gillham,  Mary  E.   A  Naturalist  in  New  Zealand 
Grigson,  Geoffrey.    Flowers  of  the  Meadow 
Harlow,  William  M.    Patterns  of  Life 
Holman,  Richard  M.    A  Textbook  of  General  Botany 
Howard,  Albert.    An  Agricultural  Testament 
MacOueen,  Sheila.   Flowers  for  Arrangement 
McKenny,  Margaret.    A  Book  of  Garden  Flowers 
New  York  Botanic  Garden.   The  Native  Plant  Garden 
Perkins,    Harold    O.     Ornamental   Trees    for    Home 

Grounds 
Piatt,  Rutherford.    American  Trees 
Rickett,  Harold  William.   Wild  Flowers  of  the  United 

States.    Volume  Two,  The  Southeastern  States 

Schoetz,   Franz.    Botanischer  Garten  Muenchen 

Shewell-Cooper,    W.    E.     The    Complete    Vegetable 
Grower 

Stemler,  Dorothy.    Roses  of  Yesterday 

Tergit.  Gabriele.    Flowers  Through  the  Ages 

Wright,  Veva  Penick.    So  You  Want  to  Grow  Roses 
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CONSERVATION,  PARKS  AND  OPEN  SPACE 


At  a  time  when  experts  are  holding-  themselves  out 
as  "conservationists"  and  organizations  are  devoting 
themselves  full  time  to  open  space,  the  ordinary  hor- 
ticulturist or  gardener  is  understandably  reticent  in 
expressing  his  views.  Yet  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
horticulture  and  gardening  have  a  contribution  to 
make  and  a  message  which  should  be  heard.  The 
purpose  here  is  to  list  some  of  the  considerations  re- 
lating to  conservation,  parks  and  open  space  which 
would  occur  to  any  thoughtful  PHS  member,  but 
which  are  all  too  often  overlooked  by  those  whose 
attention  is  focused  on  legislation  or  funding — or 
on  aesthetics  or  sociology. 

The  Meaning  of  Conservation.  The  word  "conserva- 
tion" carries  with  it  a  connotation  of  permanance,  the 
idea  that  when  something  has  been  successfully  con- 
served, it  is  thereby  preserved  forever,  like  an  Egypt- 
ian mummy  or  a  jar  of  home-cooked  jam.  This  no- 
tion is  reflected  in  the  frequent  use  of  the  phase 
"living  Museum"  to  describe   a  park  or  a   wild  area. 

Unfortunately,  as  any  gardener  knows,  you  cannot 
preserve  trees  and  plants  in  a  museum.  They  are 
constantly  changing,  growing,  reproducing,  dying, 
decaying.  Every  plant,  no  matter  how  slow  its  growth 
or  how  long  its  life,  must  be  viewed  as  a  crop,  which 
will  ultimately  be  harvested  (by  nature  if  not  by  man) 
and  must  be  replaced.  And  each  successive  crop  will 
face  different  challenges  from  new  insect  enemies  or 
from  different  plant  rivals  vying  for  the  same  space. 

What  does  this  mean  for  the  conservationist?  Simply 
that  when  he  elects  to  conserve  a  collection  of  plants 
or  a  place  which  has  particular  kinds  of  plants,  he  is 
undertaking  to  cultivate  those  plants  in  an  endless 
succession  of  crops.  He  must  be  prepared  to  bring 
to  task  all  the  skill  and  dedication  of  the  farmer,  gar- 
dener or  horticulturist.  Moreover,  he  must  be  pre- 
pared to  pay  the  cost  with  no  return  except  the 
psychic    benefit  of  a    more    pleasurable   environment. 

What  should  be  conserved?    Because  conservation  is 

continuously  expensive,  it  is  not  to  be  undertaken 
lightly.  We  cannot  preserve  every  attractive  vista, 
or  every  noble  stand  of  trees.  Anyone  who  has  raised 
a  flat  of  seedlings  knows  that  selectivity  is  the  first 
law  of  gardening.  You  must  discard  some  in  order 
to  give  adequate   attention  to  the  others.    The  more 


experienced  the  gardener,  the  more  he  thins  out  his 
seedlings  and  the  finer  the  specimens  he  obtains. 
The  conservationist  must  do  the  same. 

As  we  select  conservation  projects  we  must  ask  our- 
selves, how  rare  is  this  collection  or  this  place?  Is  it 
viable,  that  is,  as  the  plants  die,  can  they  be  replaced? 
If  this  collection  were  lost,  could  it  be  reproduced 
elsewhere?  Are  there  more  favorable  conditions 
where  the  same  plants  would  grow  more  easily,  or 
better,  or  with  less  expense?  Is  there  other  available 
open  space  which  could  serve  the  purpose  better? 

Perhaps  the  most  important  objective  which  horticul- 
turists should  keep  in  mind  is  the  preservation  of 
species.  Our  most  valuable  heritage  is  the  genetic 
pool,  the  bewildering  array  of  genera  and  species 
which  inhabit  the  earth.  The  loss  of  even  one  sub- 
tracts something  from  the  richness  of  the  texture. 
More  than  this,  every  species  carries  within  it  a  po- 
tential contribution  to  future  hybrids.  Consider,  for 
example,  the  strains  which  contributed  their  rust- 
resisant  character  to  modern  hybrid  wheat  -  or  those 
that  allowed  breeders  to  develop  "sub-zero"  roses  and 
low-growing  rhododendrons. 

We  need  not  worry  about  the  preservation  of  species 
in  the  great  commercial  crops  where  they  have  proved 
their  economic  value.  But  in  ornamental  horticulture, 
the  situation  is  quite  different.  Economic  factors 
drive  the  grower  to  concentrate  on  the  latest,  fastest 
growing  varieties  with  the  largest  flowers  or  the 
showiest  fruits,  often  abandoning  the  varieties  they 
grew  last  year  and  the  year  before.  As  a  result,  the 
old-time  favorites,  both  species  and  selected  varieties, 
may  be  lost  forever.  The  original  citrus  -  the  plant 
from  which  all  oranges,  lemons,  grapefruits,  limes 
and  tangerines  were  developed,  has  disappeared.  It 
came  from  China  and  may  perhaps  still  be  found  there, 
but  it  has  not  been  seen  in  modern  times.  And  if  the 
outlook  is  bleak  for  last  years'  apples  or  roses,  think 
of  the  plants  that  are  neither  commercially  useful 
nor  ornamental. 

The  implications  of  genetic  conservation  are  too  broad 
to  be  encompassed  here.  However,  one  thing  is  clear. 
Before  the  last  dollar  is  spent  on  a  wilderness  pre- 
serve, the  horticulturist  should  insist  that  something 
be  set  aside  for  a   truly  modern   botanical  garden. 

(Continued  on  page  2,  col.    I) 


CONSERVATION-(cont'd) 

Who  will  Use  or  Enjoy  the  Space?  Few,  if  any  con- 
servation projects  envision  purely  scientific  use.  Even 
the  so-called  wilderness  area  has  some  of  the  aspects 
of  a  park  in  that  it  is  expected  to  be  visited  and 
enoyed  by  the  public.  A  public  body  would  not  be 
justified  in  acquiring  open  space  even  by  way  of  gift, 
if  there  were  no  present  or  foreseeable  public  use  for 
the  space.  Un-used  space  must  nevertheless  be  pro- 
tected ;  the  trash  must  be  removed ;  the  ground  cover, 
shrubbery  and  trees  must  be  maintained.  Otherwise 
it  becomes  a  police  problem  or  a  menace  to  public 
health. 

The  use  to  which  the  land  will  be  put  determines  the 
type  and  costs  of  maintenance.  Parks  used  for  walk- 
ing and  picnicking  on  weekends  and  holidays  have 
heavy  requirements  for  paths,  shelters,  rest  rooms, 
policing,  groundskeeping,  picking  up  trash  and  horti- 
culture maintenance  (pruning,  spraying  for  insect 
control,  replacing  shrubbery  and  trees  and  mowing 
meadows  and  playing  fields).  Parks  used  for  over- 
night camping  have  lesser  requirements  for  mainte- 
nance, but  they  need  more  space  per  user.  They  also 
need  water.  Parks  for  vacation  camping  have  even 
greater  space  and  water  requirements. 

In  such  an  analysis  of  uses  and  costs,  horticultural 
questions  loom  large.  How  extensive  must  a  forest 
be  in  order  to  renew  itself  by  its  own  seedlings?  How 
often  must  it  be  sprayed  to  control  insects?  At  what 
cost?  What  does  it  cost  to  control  honeysuckle  in 
the  northeast  and  Kudsu  vine  farther  south?  How 
many  people  per  acre  can  use  a  meadow  without 
breaking  down  the  sod?  How  often  must  a  meadow 
be  mowed  to  keep  it  from  going  into  brush?  What 
are  the  annual  costs,  if  any,  for  seed  and  fertilizer? 

Even  more  important  are  the  horticultural  considera- 
tions involved  in  preserving  plants  with  specific  en- 
vironmental requirements,  such  as  the  vegetation 
growing  on  sand  dunes  in  the  barrens  or  in  swamps. 
Only  a  person  who  has  tried  to  grow  these  plants 
outside  their  native  habitat  can  understand  how  un- 
compromising their  demands  can  be.  It  is  up  to  the 
horticulturist  to  resist  the  planner  who  seeks  to  break 
up  the  dunes  cover  with  paths  or  who  would  change 
the  level  or  acidity  of  the  water  in  a  bog. 

Open  Space  in  the  City.  The  city  park  is  another 
place  where  the  horticulturist  must  often  curb  the 
enthusiasm  of  the  planner.  Now  and  for  many  years 
to  come  city  air  means  polluted  air,  and  there  are 
only  a  handful  of  trees  and  shrubs  which  will  grow 
in  it.  The  planner  who  goes  outside  this  hardy  hand 
in  search  of  a  particular  shape,  color  or  texture,  or 
merely  for  the  sake  of  trying  something  different, 
commits  a  two-fold  error.  He  wastes  the  money  spent 
in  planting,  and  he  condemns  those  who  use  the  park 
to  the  lingering  disappointment  of  watching  the  tree 
or  shrub  die  by  inches. 

One  of  the  first  things  a  gardener  learns  is  not  to  try 
to  grow  plants  in  unsuitable  locations.  We  can  help 
our  communities  to  save  money  and  escape  frustra- 
tion by  reminding  them  of  this  simple  truth.    In  addi- 


tion, we  might  go  one  step  further  into  the  field  of 
research.  A  worthwhile  project  for  any  horticultural 
organization  would  be  a  program  of  experimentation 
designed  to  develop  hardier  varieties  and  better  ways 
of  growing  them  under  urban  conditions. 


EXHIBITS 


The  Society  maintains  educational  exhibits,  open  to 
the  public,  throughout  the  year.  They  are  changed 
periodically  and  are  planned  and  staged  by  an  exhibits 
committee  chaired  by  Mrs.  E.  Perot  Walker  and 
staffed  by  the  PHS  librarian,  Tina  L.  Henry.  Mem- 
bers with  suggestions  for  exhibits  are  urged  to  con- 
tact Mrs.  Walker  or  Mrs.  Henry. 

During  December  the  Christmas  decorations  from 
natural  materials  will  be  featured  along  with  an  ex- 
ceptionally fine  display  of  miniatures  executed  by 
.Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  Beaumont  Whitney,  Miss  Eleanor 
David,  Airs.  Stanley  Pearson,  Mrs.  T.  Bromley  Flood, 
Mrs.  F.  C.  Elkins,  Mrs.  James  Rawl  and  Mrs.  A.  C. 
Barringer. 

The  miniatures  will  remain  on  display  until  Jan- 
uary 12. 

In  January,  Mrs.  John  H.  Dilks  will  present  an  exhibit 
of  butterflies. 


NEW  IN  THE  LIBRARY 

Creative  Study  Club.  Arranging  the  Rose. 

Fogg.  H.  G.  Witham.  Begonias,  Gloxinias  and  African 
Violets. 

Haring,  Elda.  The  Complete  Book  of  Growing  Plants 
from  Seed. 

Hull.   George  F.  The  Language  of  Gardening1. 

Hyams,  Edward.    Irish  Gardens. 

James,  W.  O.    An  Introduction  to  Plant  Physiology. 

Meense,  B.  J.  D.    The  Story  of  Pollination. 

Odum,  Eugene  P.    Ecology. 

Ray,  Peter  Martin.   The  Living  Plant. 

Reid,  Douglas.    Botany  for  the  Gardner. 

Roper,  Lanuing.    The  Sunday  Times  Gardening  Book. 

Schuler,   Stanley.     America's   Great   Private   Gardens. 

Smith,  Geoffrey.    Easy  Plants  for  Difficult  Places. 

Stangel,    Harvey.     Technical    Manual    for    Christmas 
Tree  Farmers. 


Greenhouse  Visiting  Day 

A  number  of  greenhouses  will  be  open  to  members 
and  their  guests  on  Sunday  afternoon,  February  18 
from  2  to  5  p.m.  Details  of  this  activity  will  appear 
in  the  February  NEWS. 


Activities:  January-February 

MEMBERS  EVENING  —  Tuesday,  January  9. 
Lanning  Roper  of  London,  on  "Gardens  of  England." 
Buffet  at  6:45.  program  at  7:30.    Registration  required 
for  both.    See  December  NEWS  for  details. 

Note:  Reservations  for  Members'  Evenings  are  limited  to  PHS 
members  and  their  immediate  families  jor  whom  there  is  a  guest 
charge  of  $3.00.  (As  an  alternative,  we  suggest  a  family  member- 
ship which  entitles  all  members  of  a  family  to  attend  most  Society 
functions  without  charge.)  In  the  event  that  a  Members'  Evening 
is  not  fully  subscribed  by  the  Thursday  preceding,  non-family 
guests  will  be  welcomed.  ALL  reservations  must  be  received  by 
the  Friday  preceding  the  event. 

MEMBERS  EVENING  —  Tuesday,  February   13. 
"Is  This  Plant  in  Your  Garden?" 

There  are  many  beautiful  and  interesting  plants  that 
are  not  especially  rare  or  costly  or  difficult  to  obtain, 
yet  they  are  too  seldom  found  in  our  gardens.  This 
illustrated  lecture  will  introduce  you  to  some  of  these 
plant  treasures  which  deserve  to  be  better  known. 
Martha  Ludes  Garra,  well-known  and  knowledgable 
Delaware  Valley  horticulturist  will  be  the  speaker. 
Cocktails  at  6  p.m.,  buffet  at  0:45.  The  program  will 
begin  at  7 :30.    Registration  requested. 

AFTERNOON  AND  EVENING  PROGRAMS 
No  registration  or  charge  for  members.    Non-member 
charge  $1.00,  unless  otherwise  noted. 
NORTH  WITH  THE   SPRING— Wednesday   after- 
noon, January  10,  2:15  p.m. 

Martha  Ludes  Garra,  speaker.    Gardens,  historic  sites 
and  plantations  visited  by  PHS  members  in  the  spring 
of  1967.    Illustrated  with  exceptionally  fine  slides. 
GARDENING   WITH   BOOKS —  Tuesday   evening, 
January  23,  7:30  p.m. 

Presented  by  Tina  S.  Henry.  PHS  librarian.  See 
December  NEWS  for  details. 

PRUNING  PRACTICES  AT  THE  BROOKLYN 
BOTANIC  GARDEN  —  Tuesday,  February  6,  at 
12:30,  1,  2,  3,  5.  6,  7  and  7:30  p.m.  Wednesday,  Feb- 
ruary 7  at   12:30,  1,  2  and  3  p.m. 

It  is  said  that  gardeners  prune  for  non-gardeners  to 
admire.  But  whatever  your  bent  —  gardening  or 
gazing,  you  will  enjoy  this  film  that  demonstrates  the 
proper  pruning  techniques  and  displays  the  eye- 
inspiring  blooms  they  produce. 

Photographed  on  the  Garden's  grounds,  the  film 
covers  the  three  essentials  of  pruning — time,  tools 
and  technique.  It  then  follows  the  growth  of  the 
pruned  plant  through  its  annual  maturation  to  illus- 
trate the  rewards  a  diligent  gardener  will  reap.  Care 
of  evergreens  and  deciduous  trees,  roses,  rhododen- 
drons, forsythia.  lilacs,  hedges  and  other  woody  plants 
is  covered.  A  special  segment  is  devoted  to  the  Jap- 
anese art  of  shape  and  form. 

June  M.  Vail,  PHS  staff  horticulturist  will  be  on  hand 
before  and  after  each  showing  to  answer  questions 
and  demonstrate  techniques.  There  is  no  admission 
fee  and  the  public  is  invited. 

PROPAGATION  OF  WOODY  PLANTS  — Wed- 
nesday afternoon,  February  14,  1 :45  p.m. 


Register  by  using  the  clip-out  coupon.  Please  enclose  check 
and  mail  to  325  Walnut  Street.  1'hihi.,  Pa.  19106.  Registrations 
accepted    in     the    order    received;    confirmation     by    post    card. 

RESERVATIONS 


Members'  Evening,  Jan.  9 

D     Buffet 

$3.00 

□     Guest  fee 

$3.00 

□     Program  only 

no  charge 

Members'  Evening,  Feb.  13 

□     Buffet 

$3.00 

□     Guest  fee 

$3.00 

□     Program  only 

no  charge 

□     Identification    Clinic,   Jan.    16 

$1.00 

Seed  and  Flower  Pictures  Clinic,  Jan.  30 

□     10:30  a.m. 

$3.00 

□     7:00  p.m. 

$3.00 

□     Botany  Course 

March  20,  27,  April  3,   10,  17,  24 

$35.00 

buffets 

Street      

The  principles  and  techniques  in  the  vegetative  prop- 
agation of  woody  ornamentals  will  be  discussed  and 
demonstrated  by  Ernesta  D  Ballard,  Director  of  the 
PHS. 

Timing,  selection  of  cutting  wood,  making  of  cuttings, 
rooting  media,  chemical  treatments,  insertion,  care 
and  handling  after  potting  will  all  be  covered.  Prac- 
tical and  feasible  arrangements  for  home  gardeners 
will  be  stressed. 

BOTANICAL  IMMIGRANTS  -  GARDEN  FLOW- 
ERS -  ROADSIDE  WEEDS,  AND  SHADE  TREES 
Tuesday  evening,  February  20.  7:45  p.m. 
Dr.  Richard  A.  Howard,  Director  of  the  Arnold  Ar- 
boretum of  Harvard  University  will  be  the  speaker 
on  a  fascinating  topic  which  delves  into  the  origins 
of  cultivated  and  weed  plants.  Where  they  come  from, 
who  brought  them  in,  when  they  were  introduced 
and  what  has  happened  to  them  since  forms  the  basis 
of  this  talk  which  will  be  illustrated  with  color  slides. 
THE  ART  OF  BOTANICAL  ILLUSTRATION— 
Wednesday  afternoon,  February  21,  2:00  p.m. 
Tina  S.  Henry,  PHS  librarian  will  present  a  slide 
program  giving  the  history  of  art  in  horticultural 
and  botanical  writings  from  antiquity  to  the  present. 
Stress  will  be  upon  the  Society's  holdings,  particularly 
those  in  the  rare  book  collection.  Pierre-Joseph 
Redoute  and  the  Botanical  Magazine  will  be  included 
in  the  presentation. 


CLINICS -PHS  MEMBERS  ONLY 

IDENTIFICATION  OF  DECIDUOUS  TREES 
AND  SHRUBS  —  Tuesday  evening,  January  16, 
7:30  p.m. 

Conducted  by  the  staff  horticulturists  of  the  PHS. 
this  clinic   is   planned   to   help  members   in   the   iden- 

(Continued  on  page  4,  col.  2) 
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HORTICULTURIST'S  TOUR  OF  THE 
PACIFIC  NORTHWEST 

PHS  members  are  being  presented  with  an  oppor- 
tunity to  visit  outstanding  gardens,  both  public  and 
private,  and  rare  plant  nurseries  on  a  12  day  tour 
starting  on  Friday,  July  19  and  returning  to  Phila- 
delphia on  Wednesday,  July  30.  The  Tour  Guide 
will  be  Rex  Murfitt,  formerly  with  Stonecrop  Nur- 
series, Cold  Spring,  New  York.  Ernesta  D.  Ballard, 
Director  of  the  PHS  will  act  as  Tour  Leader.  In- 
cluded in  the  itinerary  will  be  the  Mount  Rainier 
National  Park  and  the  Olympic  National  Park. 
The  fine  network  of  roads  and  trails  in  the  Mt. 
Rainier  National  Park  will  make  it  possible  to  see 
giant  waterfalls,  lakes,  ice  caves  and  acres  of  flowers 
in  alpine  meadows.  Most  of  the  visitors  stick  close 
to  the  lodges,  but  the  PHS  group  will  probably  range 
far  afield,  plant  exploring  in  Paradise  Valley  with  the 
knowledgable  and  enthusiastic  Mr.  Murfitt. 
In  the  massive  and  jagged  Olympics,  among  the 
youngest  mountains  in  the  world,  there  are  more  than 
50  glaciers  and  the  rivers  rush  directly  to  the  sea. 
Alpine  flowers  cover  every  inch  of  the  rugged  slopes 
and  such  familiar  plants  as  potentilla,  erythronium, 
phlox,  pentstemon,  mimulus,  and  campanula  will  be 
seen  by  those  who  plan  to  hike  a  way  off  the  beaten 
track.  Mr.  Carl  English,  noted  botanist  and  plantsman 
will  be  the  guide  on  Hurricane  Ridge,  a  glorious 
alpine  area,  reached  by  following  a  twisting  road 
which  rises  up  from  sea  level  to  5,000  feet  in  18  miles. 
Below  is  the  exuberant  Olympic  rain  forest  with  mas- 
sive trees  in  cathedral-like  columns  and  waist  high 
ferns  which  will  add  a  new  dimension  to  each  Tour- 
ist's understanding  of  the  plant  world. 
Some  of  the  most  beautiful  private  gardens  in  Seattle, 
Victoria  and  Vancouver  are  included  as  is  the  Uni- 
versity of  Washington  Arboretum  and  the  world 
famous  Butchart  Gardens  in  Victoria. 
A  detailed  itinerary  is  available.  Call  WA  2-4801  for 
a  copy. 


TOUR  TO  MAINE  COAST  GARDENS 

Maine  coast  gardens  are  in  the  PHS  agenda  for 
August  1968.  A  group  of  not  more  than  25  members 
will  leave  Philadelphia  on  Wednesday  afternoon, 
August  7  and  fly  to  Bangor,  Maine.  From  there  the 
group  will  travel  by  private  bus  to  Bar  Harbor  where 
they  will  visit  eight  or  ten  private  gardens  on  Mt. 
Desert  Island.  The  visits  are  being  arranged  by  mem- 
bers of  the  Garden  Club  of  Mt.  Desert.  The  Wild 
Gardens  of  Acadia  and  the  Abby  Aldrich  Rockefeller 
Gardens  will  be  included  in  the  Mt.  Desert  itinerary. 
On  Saturday,  August  10  the  tour  will  proceed  to 
Camden  where  former  PHS  Council  member  Mr. 
Richard  H.  L.  Sexton  is  making  arrangements  for 
visits  to  three  outstanding  gardens  in  that  area. 
Final  stop  will  be  York  Harbor.  The  Piscatague 
Garden  Club  is  planning  this  part  of  the  trip.  Return 
to  Philadelphia  is  scheduled  for  Monday  evening, 
August  12. 

Lobsters,  sea  breezes,  some  fog  and  six  foot  delphin- 
iums are  all  included.  Detailed  information  available 
from  the  PHS  office,  WA  2-4801. 


CLINICS-(cont'd) 

tification  of  woody  plant  material  in  the  winter  state. 

Fee:  $1.00. 

SEED  AND   PRESSED  FLOWER  PICTURES  — 

Tuesday,  January  30,  10:30  a.m.  and  7  p.m. 

This  clinic  will  cover  the  techniques  used  in  creating 

seed   and    pressed   flower   pictures.    Each    participant 

will   be   given    materials   for   at   least  one    picture    or 

pattern.  Instructor,  June  M.  Vail.  Fee:  $3.00. 

BOTANY  FOR  GARDENERS  —  Wednesday  even- 
ings, March  20,  27,  April  3,  10,  17  and  24.  7:30  p.m. 
Dr.  John  M.  Fogg,  Jr.,  Professor  of  Botany  at  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania,  will  conduct  the  course 
on  six  successive  Wednesday  evenings  at  7:30  p.m. 
The  fee  will  be  $35.  Advance  registration  is  requested 
at  this  time,  since  a  minimum  registration  is  required 
to  make  the  course  feasible, 
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RHODODENDRONS  FOR  THE  DELAWARE  VALLEY 


The  Delaware  Valley  is  a  good  place  to  grow  rhodo- 
dendrons, one  of  the  best  on  the  Eastern  seaboard. 
Further  north  the  winters  are  too  cold.  Further  south, 
the  summers  are  too  hot.  In  the  Philadelphia  area, 
the  gardener  can  plant  a  wide  range  of  species  and 
varieties,  confident  that  they  will  thrive  and  bloom. 
Nowhere  between  England  and  the  Pacific  northwest 
will  the  results  be  any  more  spectacular  or  more 
dependable. 

Not  only  are  rhododendrons  long-lived  in  the  Phila- 
delphia area ;  they  can  also  be  controlled  in  size  and 
shape  by  pruning.  (The  time  to  prune  is  immediately 
after  the  plants  have  finished  flowering.)  Thus  a 
rhododendron  planting  can  be  considered  a  lifetime 
investment,  and  it  pays  to  make  a  careful  selection 
so  as  to  obtain  the  most  desirable  colors  and  foliage. 
With  proper  selection  of  varieties,  fine  bloom  can  be 
had  from  early  April  to  mid-June. 

Small-leaved  rhododendrons 

All  those  mentioned  here  grow  well  in  and  around 
Philadelphia  and  fit  easily  into  the  shrub  border  or 
woodland  garden.  In  early  April,  the  familiar  laven- 
der, deciduous  R.  mucronulatum  from  Korea  comes  into 
bloom.  'Cornell  Pink'  and  related  forms  selected  from 
R.  mucronulatum  by  Warren  Baldsiefen,  Joseph  Gable, 
and  Guy  Nearing  have  lively  pink  flowers.  Later  in 
April,  Gable's  'Conewago',  (a  hybrid  between  the 
native  carolinianum  and  mucronulatum)  opens  its  soft 
lavender-rose  trusses.  'P.J.M.',  another  hybrid,  blooms 
at  the  same  time  with  rosy-purple  flowers,  but  it  is 
grown  primarily  for  its  mahogany  colored  winter 
foliage. 

Early  May  brings  three  Nearing  hybrids :  'Ramapo', 
a  compact  dwarf  with  bright  violet  bloom ;  'Wind- 
beam',  with  soft  rose-ball  trusses,  and  'Wyanokie', 
bearing  white  blossoms  on  a  plant  with  fine  habit  and 
handsome  foliage.  In  the  second  week  of  May  the 
native  species  carolinianum  comes  into  bloom  in  colors 
ranging  from  white  through  pink.  Since  this  species 
varies  greatly  in  habit  of  growth,  quality  of  foliage 
and  bloom  characteristics,  it  is  advisable  to  see  the 
plant  in  flower  before  you  buy. 

Perhaps  the  finest  of  all  the  small-leaved  varieties  for 
dense  habit  and  dark  leaves  is  'Wilsoni',  which  blooms 
in  June  with  miniature  rose  colored  trusses. 


Large-leaved  rhododendrons 

The  large  leaved  rhododendrons  include  a  number  of 
choice  hybrids  which  are  not  available  at  every  nurs- 
ery but  can  be  found  by  the  persistant  buyer  who  is 
willing  to  spend  some  time  looking  for  them.  (Ship- 
ment from  out-of-town  growers  is  well  worth  while 
when  special  plants  are  wanted.)  All  of  the  varieties 
mentioned  here  can  be  grown  in  the  Philadelphia 
area,  where  temperatures  generally  do  not  go  below 
— 10°  fahrenheit. 

One  outstanding  group  is  the  Gable  hybrids.  'David 
Gable',  with  large  trusses  of  bright  pink,  blooms  in 
early  May.  'Pink  Twins',  with  double  pink  florets, 
and  'Atroflo',  with  vibrant  rose-red  trumpets,  flower 
in  mid-May.  'Caroline',  with  large  fragrant  lavender 
flowers,  and  'County  of  York',  with  upright  white 
trusses  of  remarkable  substance,  flower  in  late  May. 
'Cadis'  and  'Robert  Allison',  with  cascading  fragrant 
light  pink  blossoms,  close  out  the  season  in  June.  Two 
of  these  also  have  noteworthy  foliage.  'Atroflo'  have 
unique  felted  leaves,  green  above  and  tan  below ; 
'County  of  York'  is  marked  by  convex  leaves  nearly 
a  foot  long. 

Some  of  the  loveliest  flowering  rhododendrons  that 
can  be  grown  in  this  area  are  to  be  found  among  the 
Dexter  hybrids.  They  are  all  large  plants  which  bloom 
in  the  middle  of  May.  'Mrs.  W.  R.  Coe'  has  deep  pink 
flowers  with  a  crimson  throat ;  'Scintillation'  bears 
light  pink  blooms  on  a  compact  plant  with  dark  lus- 
trous foliage ;  'Wheatley'  has  delicate  pink  blossoms 
in  a  fine  truss;  'Wissahickon'  has  brilliant,  rose-red 
trusses. 

While  winters  are  colder  and  summers  are  hotter  in 
Philadelphia  than  in  England  or  Holland,  several  of 
the  best  English  and  Dutch  hybrids  are  doing  sur- 
prisingly well  in  this  region.  'Blue  Peter'  is  a  large- 
leaved  shrub  which  bears  frilled  lavender  florets  with 
a  striking  dark  blotch.  'Cynthia'  has  large,  perfectly 
formed  trusses  of  rose-crimson  bloom  on  a  vigorous 
plant.  'Goldsworth  Yellow'  blooms  with  soft  ochre- 
yellow  blossoms.  All  three  of  these  flower  in  mid- 
May.  'Purple  Splendor',  considered  the  finest  dark 
purple,  flowers  in  late  May.  'Gomer  Waterer'  bears 
blush  white  trusses  in  June  on  a  compact  plant  with 
perhaps  best  large-leaved  foliage  of  all  rhododendrons. 

(Continued   on  page  2,  coi.    I) 


RHODODENDRONS-(contd) 

Many  growers  feel  that  the  Shammarello  rhododen- 
drons are  collectively  the  finest  hybrids  for  foliage 
and  habit  of  growth,  even  though  the  flower  colors 
are  not  as  clear  as  in  some  of  those  previously  men- 
tioned. Several  of  the  more  desirable  are  'Cheer', 
with  light  pink  blooms  in  early  May ;  'Holden',  with 
light  red  blooms  in  mid-May;  'Lavender  Queen*,  with 
lavender  flowers  on  a  handsome  plant  in  late  May, 
and  'Pinnacle',  with  bright  pink  flowers  in  late  May. 
For  the  most  exposed  situations  in  the  Philadelphia 
area,  the  gardener  should  consider  using  the  best  of 
the  so-called  Ironclads.  They  are  extremely  tough,  but 
still  of  acceptable  quality.  'Boule  de  Neige'  blooms 
white  in  mid-May,  on  a  slow  growing,  compact  plant. 
'America'  and  'Nova  Zembla'  bloom  a  week  later  with 
dark  red  flowers.  Of  these  two,  'America'  has  slightly 
better  flowers,  but  'Nova  Zembla'  has  a  superior  habit 
of  growth.  'Catawbiense  Album'  is  unquestionably 
the  best  white,  blooming  late  in  May.  'Roseum  Pink', 
with  rose-lilac  flowers,  is  a  good  evergreen  shrub  for 
landscape  use.  'Mrs.  C.  S.  Sargent',  with  large  rose- 
pink  trusses,  and  'Sefton',  with  dark  maroon  flowers, 
bloom  in  June.  Most  connoisseurs  consider  'Mrs.  C. 
S.  Sargent'   the   best  of  this  class. 

The  librarian  can  suggest  sources  of  supply  for  most 
of  the  rhododendrons  mentioned  here  and  can  provide 
texts  and  articles  on  the  planting  and  care  of  rhodo- 
dendrons. A  partial  bibliography  is  set  forth  below. 
All  titles  are  available  in  the  Society's  library. 

The  Philadelphia  Chapter  of  the  American  Rhodo- 
dendron Society  welcomes  into  its  membership  all 
who  are  interested  in  meeting  with  others  who  share 
this  special  interest.  Information  about  the  Society 
and   its    meetings    is   available   from   the    PHS   office. 

American  Rhododendron  Society.  Rhododendron 
Yearbook. 

American  Rhododendron  Society.     Rhododendrons. 

American  Rhododendron  Society.  Rhododendrons 
For  Amateurs. 

Arboretum  Foundation.    Handbook  of  Rhododendron. 

Berrisford,   Judith.     Rhododendrons   and   Azaleas. 

Bowers,  C.  G.     Rhododendrons  and  Azaleas. 

Clark,  J.  Harold.  Getting  Started  with  Rhododen- 
drons and  Azaleas. 

Cowan,  John  MacQueen.    The  Rhododendron  Leaf. 

Cox,  E.  H.  M.     Rhododendrons  for  Amateurs. 

Fletcher,  H.  R.  The  International  Rhododendron 
Register. 

Leach,  David  G.     Rhododendrons  of  the  World. 

Phillips,  C.  E.  Lucas.   The  Rothschild  Rhododendrons. 

Rand,  Edward  S.     The  Rhododendron. 

The  Rhododendron  Society.  Species  of  Rhododendron. 

Royal  Horticultural  Society.  Rhododendron  and  Ca- 
mellia Yearbook. 

Royal  Horticultural  Society.  Rhododendron  Hand- 
book 1952. 

Sleumer.  H.  An  Account  of  Rhododendron  in  Malesia. 

Street,   Frederick.      Hardy   Rhododendrons. 

Ward,  F.  Kingdon.     Rhododendrons  For  Everyone. 

Watson,  William.     Rhododendrons  and  Azaleas. 

White,  R.  P.     Rhododendron  Wilt  and  Root  Rot. 


1968  GARDEN  DAY  CAMP 

The  Harriet  H.  Kauffman  Garden  Uay  Camp  will 
hold  its  third  session  during  the  summer  of  1968.  It 
is  financed  with  funds  raised  especially  for  the  pur- 
pose by  the  late  Eugene  M.  Kauffman  as  a  memorial 
to  his   mother. 

PURPOSE 

The  object  of  the  camp  is  to  help  children  develop 
an  interest  in  horticulture  with  the  idea  that  this  will 
provide  them  with  a  foundation  for  future  study  and 
leisure  time  activity  and  some  basic  training  for  part 
or  full  time  work  as  gardeners. 

PROGRAM 

The  camp  program  consists  primarily  of  planting, 
growing  and  harvesting  vegetables  and  flower  crops. 
In  all  discussions  and  demonstrations,  the  reasons  for 
the  techniques  used  are  explained.  Each  camper  is 
given  a  plot  of  ground  approximately  30'  square  in 
which  to  grow  the  seeds  and  plants  provided  by  the 
camp. 

The  camp  is  in  session  three  days  a  week  from  8  a.m. 
to  1  p.m.,  starting  on  June  24  and  continuing  through 
September  6.  Saturday  sessions  are  held  in  May  and 
June. 

On  alternate  weeks  an  additional  day  is  given  over 
to  a  field  trip.  During  the  1967  session,  trips  were 
made  to  the  Ambler  Campus  of  Temple  University, 
two  private  gardens,  the  Morris  Arboretum,  the  Pen- 
llyn  Nature  Trail,  the  Keller  Pottery,  Burpee's  Ford- 
hook  Farm,  the  Pine  Barrens  and  Longwood  Gardens. 

CAMP  STAFF 

The  Camp  Director  is  David  G.  Boorse,  who  teaches 
science  at  the  Delaware  County  Christian  School  in 
Newtown  Square.  He  has  one  volunteer  assistant  for 
each  ten  children  enrolled.  Staff  members  of  the  PHS 
are  involved  in  the  program  as  consultants  and  also 
present  programs  in  their  special  fields  of  competence 
such  as  propagation,  drying  flowers,  bonsai,  and 
flower  arranging. 

LOCATION  AND  FACILITIES 

The  camp  is  located  on  a  private  estate  in  Chestnut 
Hill.  A  large  barn  provides  shelter  in  bad  weather 
and  work  space  for  indoor  projects.  It  is  close  to 
public  transportation.  All  the  necessary  tools  and 
equipment  are  provided  by  the  camp  administration. 

ENROLLMENT  QUALIFICATIONS 

Children  in  the  Junior  High  age  group  are  chosen  on 
the  recommendation  of  Society  members,  social  work- 
ers, church  or  school.  The  only  qualifications  are  a 
desire  to  participate  in  the  activities  and  the  physical 
and  emotional  ability  to  do  so. 

There  is  a  fee  of  $25.00  for  the  entire  session.  Campers 
are  responsible  for  their  own  transportation.  The 
fee  may  be  waived  for  children  in  financial  need,  and, 
in  special  cases,  the  PHS  may  subsidize  transportation 
costs.  A  maximum  of  twenty  will  be  enrolled. 
Additional  information  and  application  blanks  may 
be  obtained  by  writing  or  calling  the  Society  office : 
WA  2-4801. 


Activities:  February-March 

MEMBERS  EVENING— Tuesday,  February  13 

"IS  THIS  PLANT  IN  YOUR  GARDEN?" 

An  illustrated  presentation  by  Martha  Ludes  Garra. 
Buffet  at  6:45,  program  at  7:30.  Registration  required. 

Note:  Reservations  for  Members'  Evenings  are  limited  to  PHS 
members  and  their  immediate  families  jor  whom  there  is  a  guest 
charge  oj  $3.00.  (As  an  alternative,  ive  suggest  a  family  member- 
ship which  entitles  all  members  of  a  family  to  attend  most  Society 
functions  without  charge.)  In  the  event  that  a  Members'  Evening 
is  not  fully  subscribed  by  the  Thursday  preceding,  non-family 
guests  will  be  welcomed.  ALL  reservations  must  be  received  by 
the  Friday  preceding  the  event. 

MEMBERS  EVENING— Tuesday,  March  12 

The  Society  headquarters  will  be  closed.  All  the 
staff  will  be  busy  at  the  Flower  Show  where  a  special 
welcome  awaits  all  PHS  members.  On  this  evening 
only,  coffee  will  be  served  until  9  o'clock  in  the  Mem- 
bers' Lounge  located  in  the  southwest  corner  of  the 
exhibition   hall. 

We  suggest  an  evening  visit  to  the  Show.  Parking 
is  convenient  at  the  new  hall.  The  entrances  to  the 
underground  lot  at  the  Civic  Center  are  located  on 
Civic  Center  Boulevard  to  the  east  and  south  of  the 
building.  There  is  a  cocktail  bar  and  restaurant  in  the 
Exhibition  Hall  which  will  be  open  only  to  people 
who  have  come  to  the  Show. 

Afternoon   and   Evening   Programs 

No  registration  or  charge  for  members.  Non-member 
charge  $1.00,  unless  otherwise  noted. 

PRUNING  PRACTICES  AT  THE  BROOKLYN 
BOTANIC  GARDEN— Tuesday,  February  6,  at  12  :30, 
1,  2,  3,  5,  6.  7  and  7  :30  p.m.  Wednesday,  February  7 
at  12:30,  1,  2  and  3  p.m. 

This  prize-winning  film,  photographed  on  the  Gar- 
den's grounds,  covers  the  three  essentials  of  pruning — 
time,  tools  and  technique. 

June  M.  Vail,  PHS  staff  horticulturist,  will  be  on  hand 
before  and  after  each  showing  to  answer  questions 
and  demonstrate  techniques.  There  is  no  admission 
fee  and  the  public  is  invited  to  attend. 

PROPAGATION  OF  WOODY  PLANTS— Wednes- 
day afternoon,  February   14,   1 :45. 
The  principles  and  techniques  of  the  vegetative  prop- 
agation of  woody  ornamentals,  discussed  and  demon- 
strated by  Ernesta  D.  Ballard,  Director  of  the  PHS. 

BOTANICAL  IMMIGRANTS— GARDEN  FLOW- 
ERS, ROADSIDE  WEEDS.  AND  SHADE  TREES 
— Tuesday  evening,  February  20,  7  :45. 
The  Society  is  pleased  to  present  Dr.  Richard  A. 
Howard,  Director  of  the  Arnold  Arboretum  of  Har- 
vard University.  His  illustrated  program  will  delve 
into  the  origins  of  both  cultivated  and  weed  plants. 

THE  ART  OF  BOTANICAL  ILLUSTRATION  — 
Wednesday  afternoon,  February  21,  2  o'clock. 


Register  by  using  the  clip-out  coupon.  Please  enclose  check 
and  mail  to  325  Walnut  Street.  Phila.,  Pa.  19106.  Registrations 
accepted    in    the    order    received;    confirmation     by    post    card. 

RESERVATIONS 

Members'   Evening,  Feb.   13 


□     Buffet 

$3.00 

□     Guest  fee 

$3.00 

□     Program  only 

no  charge 

□     Botany   Course 

March  20,  27,  April  3,   10,   17,  24 

$35.00 

Street      

An  illustrated  program  giving  an  outline  of  the  history 
of  art  in  horticultural  and  botanical  writings  from 
antiquity  to  the  present.  Speaker,  Tina  S.  Henry, 
PHS  librarian. 

FLOWERS  OF  THE  PINE  BARRENS  —  Tuesday 
afternoon  and  evening,  March  26  at  1 :30  and  7  :45. 

June  M.  Vail,  PHS  horticulturist,  will  give  this  illus- 
trated talk  on  the  New  Jersey  Pine  Barrens.  Miss 
Vail  lived  in  the  Barrens  for  13  years  and  is  familiar 
with  the:  unique  plant  material  that  grows  there.  Her 
pictures  cover  the  entire  growing  season. 

Clinics  — PHS  Members  Only 

BOTANY    FOR    GARDENERS  —  Wednesday  eve- 
nings, March  20,  27.  April  3.  10,  17  and  24  at  7:30. 
Dr.  John   M.    Fogg,  Jr.,   Professor  of  Botany  at  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania.     Fee  for  the  series :  $35. 

Greenhouse  Visiting  Day 

A  number  of  private  greenhouses  will  be  open  to 
members  and  their  guests  on  Sunday  afternoon,  Feb- 
ruary 18  from  2  to  5  o'clock.  Details  and  traveling 
directions  are  available  from  the  Society  office  on 
request.     Call  WA  2-4801. 


The  Delaware  Valley  Region  of  the  American 
Rock  Garden  Society  will  hold  its  winter  meeting 
at  the  Pennsylvania  Horticultural  Society  on 
Saturday,  January  27,  1968,  at  10:30  a.m. 

The  guest  speaker  will  be  Lee  M.  Raden,  whose 
topic  will  be  problems  associated  with  growing 
Alpine  plants  in  Southeastern  Pennsylvania.  As 
a  secondary  feature  a  slide  show  will  be  presented 
from  the  extensive  slide  library  of  the  American 
Rock  Garden  Society.  All  PHS  members  are 
invited  to  attend. 
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RECOGNITION  FROM  MRS.  JOHNSON 

When  it  took  possession  of  the  building  at  325  Walnut 
Street,  the  Society  assumed  responsibility  for  the  18th 
Century  Garden  in  the  Independence  National  Histor- 
ical Park.  Tended  largely  by  volunteers  who  have 
planted,  snipped  and  pruned  throughout  two  full  sea- 
sons, it  has  been  a  model  of  what  a  public  garden  can 
and  should  be.  So  well  have  the  volunteers  labored, 
that  the  Society  has  received  the  following  letter  from 
Mrs.   Lyndon   B.  Johnson: 

Dear  Friends: 

One  of  my  most  pleasant  memories  is  of  that 
showery  day  in  June  1966  when  we  dedicated  the 
18th  Century  Garden  at  Independence  National 
Historical  Park. 

It  promised  then  to  be  a  place  of  unique  loveliness 
in  downtown  Philadelphia,  and  in  the  passing 
seasons  since,  the  promise  is  more  than  fulfilled. 
Members  of  the  Pennsylvania  Horticultural  Society 
have  volunteered  long  hours  to  nurturing  this 
garden,  clipping,  weeding,  and  doing  the  countless, 
nameless  tasks  that  have  assured  its  lasting  beauty. 
Seldom  can  public  park  agencies  afford  such  con- 
stant care,  so  your  gift  of  talent  is  a  priceless 
benefit.  We  can  hope  that  this  example  will  spread 
to  other  parks  and  other  cities  where  volunteers 
can  give  garden  maintenance  of  the  highest  quality. 
With  appreciation  to  one  and  all  for  the  fine  work 
you  have  done, 

Sincerely, 

Mrs.    Lyndon    B.    Johnson 

Two  members  of  the  committee,  Mrs.  Donald  Mc- 
Phail,  the  Chairman,  and  Mrs.  Edward  F.  Miller, 
received  individual  citations  from  the  Director  of  the 
National  Park  Service,  praising  their  work  in  plan- 
ning and  maintaining  the  garden.  Mrs.  Miller  put  in 
over  50  hours  of  gardening  and  Mrs.  McPhail  over 
100  hours.  The  Society  as  well  as  the  Nation  is  in- 
debted to  them  for  their  interest  and  help. 


AWARDS 

GERTRUDE    SMITH    WISTER    RECEIVES    1967 
DISTINGUISHED  ACHIEVEMENT  AWARD 

One  of  Delaware  Valley's  best  known  horticulturists 
was  honored  at  the  140th  Annual  Meeting  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Horticultural  Society  on  December  12. 
The  citation  read  as  follows : 

"Horticulture  has  been,  for  you,  a  way  of  life  for  40 
years,  from  the  day  you  first  enrolled  as  a  student 
in  this  field  at  the  University  of  Wisconsin.  During 
all  that  time,  you  have  served  the  horticultural  com- 
munities in  which  you  have  lived  as  a  competent 
consultant  in  the  art  and  technique  of  gardening. 

''As  an  editor  and  a  skilled  writer,  you  have 
further  shared  your  knowledge  which,  be- 
cause it  has  been  based  on  actual  experience, 
has  been  immensely  valuable  to  the  sum  of 
all  horticultural  knowledge.  Since  1956,  we 
here  in  the  Delaware  Valley  have  both  bene- 
fited from  and  enjoyed  reading  your  delight- 
ful and  erudite  observations  in  the  Tyler  Ar- 
boretum  Bulletin. 

"In  recognition  of  your  achievement,  we  are 
pleased  to  present  to  you  the  Society's  1967 
Distinguished  Achievement  Award." 

Other  awards  presented  at  the  meeting  included  a 
Distinguished  Garden  Award  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  W. 
Beaumont  Whitney,  II ;  a  Certificate  of  Merit  to  Mrs. 
Donald  McPhail  for  her  contribution  to  the  18th  Cen- 
tury Garden  ;  a  Special  Award  to  Pennsalt  Chemical 
Corporation  for  landscaping  at  its  Technological 
Center  at  King  of  Prussia ;  and  Special  Awards  for 
over  50  hours  of  service  to  Mrs.  Edward  F.  Miller, 
Mr.  George  A.  Reed,  Jr.,  Mrs.  Henry  Saltonstall,  Jr., 
and  Mrs.  H.  Yale  Shafer. 
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PLANT  QUARANTINE 

A  recent  release  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
reports  that  in  fiscal  1967  its  inspectors  stopped  an 
inbound  foreign  pest  on  an  average  of  one  every  13 
minutes,  seizing  a  total  of  more  than  half  a  million 
prohibited  items.  Some  of  the  intruders  were  carried 
by  innocent  people  who  did  not  know  they  were  doing 
wrong.  Others  were  carried  by  knowledgeable  travel- 
lers who  can  only  be  classed  as  smugglers. 

Smuggling  is  tempting  —  and  dangerous  to  horticul- 
ture. The  classic  example  of  the  risk  is  the  Mediter- 
ranean fruit  fly,  which  has  invaded  this  country  5 
times  in  the  last  40  years,  and  was  finally  eradicated 
at  a  cost  of  21  million  dollars. 

The  Society's  position  on  the  matter  was  stated  in  the 
NEWS  for  March  1964.  It  would  seem  appropriate 
to  reprint  a  few  paragraphs  here  : 

It  is  against  the  law  to  import  plant  material  from  for- 
eign countries  without  a  permit  and  without  inspection  by 
the  United  States  Department  oj  Agriculture.  The  prohibi- 
tion applies  to  seeds,  cuttings,  established  plants  and  bulbs. 

The  reasons  jor  the  law  —  which  is  known  as  Quarantine 
37  —  are  obvious.  We  already  have  enough  destructive 
pests,  and  the  introduction  of  any  more  must  be  prevented. 
The  insects  and  diseases  from  foreign  lands  which  became 
established  here  before  the  enactment  of  Quarantine  37 
have  cost  us  millions  of  dollars  in  crop  loss,  prevention  and 
control.  The  list  includes  Japanese  beetle,  chestnut  blight, 
Dutch  elm  disease,  gypsy  moth,  oriental  fruit  fly  and  scores 
of  others.  All  comparatively  harmless  in  their  native  habi- 
tat, but  deadly  in  the  American  environment. 

What  are  the  rules,  and  how  should  gardeners  go  about 
procuring  the  things  they  see  abroad  for  their  gardens 
at  home? 

If  the  species  is  not  available  domestically,  the  next  best 
solution  is  to  find  a  foreign  nurseryman  who  handles  it. 
From  such  a  source  it  can  easily  be  safely  and  properly 
imported  into  this  country.  The  first  step  then,  is  to  write 
to  Hoboken  and  ask  for  circulars  Q37  ■  1.  2.  4  and  10 
and  any  others  that  are  applicable.  These  include  complete 
instructions  for  obtaining  an  import  permit  together  with 
instructions  for  the  importer.  For  example,  plants  must  be 
free  of  sand  and  soil  and  must  be  ivrapped  in  approved 
packing  material. 

The  circulars  also  list  a  number  of  plants  which  cannot 
be    imported    from    certain    countries    under    any    circum- 


PHS  MEMBERSHIP  AND  DUES 

In  December  1967,  the  Society  decided  to  raise  its 
dues,  in  order  to  keep  pace  with  its  rising  costs.  This 
increase,  the  first  since  1956,  is  reflected  in  the  bills 
for  dues  which  are  being  mailed  out  this  month.  When 
the  bills  arrive,  members  may  well  ask  themselves 
what  they  get  for  their  payment.  Here  are  a  few  of 
the  answers. 

In  the  month  of  February,  PHS  members  received 
four  of  the  most  important  benefits  provided  by  their 
society.  These  were :  the  March  issue  of  HORTI- 
CULTURE (America's  leading  gardening  magazine), 
a  complimentary  ticket  to  the  Philadelphia  Spring 
Flower  Show  (America's  leading  Flower  Show),  an 
invitation  to  the  Special  Flower  Show  preview,  and, 
last,  but  perhaps  not  least,  the  PHS  NEWS.  During 
the  month  there  were  also  a  Members'  Evening,  with 
a  distinguished  speaker,  a  horticultural  film,  and  three 
lectures.  It  happens  that  there  were  no  clinics  in 
February,  but  there  were  two  in  January,  and  a  series 
of  six  are  scheduled  for  March  and  April. 

In  addition  to  these  scheduled  events,  the  Society 
keeps  its  extensive  library  open  for  members  every 
weekday  and  until  7  :30  on  Tuesday  evenings  and  dis- 
plays educational  exhibits  in  its  headquarters  through- 
out the  year.  Its  staff  is  always  available  for  advice 
and  consultations.  Last  year  the  staff  answered  4700 
horticultural  questions,  reviewed  141  periodicals, 
checked  out  2500  library  books,  took  11,000  telephone 
calls  and  welcomed  8500  visitors. 

Beyond  the  direct  benefits  to  the  members  themselves 
membership  dues  make  possible  a  wealth  of  service 
to  plant  societies,  civic  groups,  students  and  the  pub- 
lic. Every  member  should  take  pride  in  the  knowl- 
edge that  he  or  she  is  supporting  a  center  of  learning 
and  information  in  the  art  of  ornamental  horticulture. 
When  all  of  this  is  taken  into  account,  a  membership 
in  the  Society  is  a  bargain. 

stances  (cactus,  for  instance,  because  of  a  particularly 
pernicious  borer  J.  There  are  others  that  can  be  imported 
only  under  a  post-entry  quarantine. 

All  plant  material  imported  under  any  procedure  is  sub- 
ject to  inspection  by  the  USDA  in  cooperation  with  the 
U.S.  Custom  Service.  Inspection  stations  are  located  at 
Hoboken,  Miami,  New  Orleans.  Brownsville  and  Laredo. 
Texas,  San  Francisco  and  San  Pedro,  California.  Seattle 
Honolulu  and  San  Juan,  Puerto  Rico. 


LIBRARY  NOTES 

The  library,  which  has  a  rich  rare  book  collection 
that  is  greatly  varied,  is  beginning  to  specialize  in  the 
botanical  and  horticultural  writings  by  Pennsylvania 
authors  and  by  those  who  wrote  about  this  area.  The 
library  is  unique  in  its  location  in  the  mid-Atlantic 
area  (Pennsylvania,  New  York,  New  Jersey  and  Dela- 
ware) and  in  its  having  a  long  history  of  outstanding 
botanical  and  horticultural  writers,  such  as  Bartram, 
Barton,  Landreth  and  Meehan  —  to  name  only  a  few. 
Only  a  small  nucleus  for  this  collection  already  exists. 
We  are  just  beginning.  Any  contribution  of  books 
that  a  member  could  make  would  be  a  gift  for  the 
present  and  for  the  future :  this  permanent  collection 
will  be  for  our  posterity.  Call  the  librarian  if  there 
are  any  questions.  P.S.  Don't  forget  to  look  in  the 
attic. 

"BE  THE  HORTICULTURIST  YOU  CAN  BE  — 
READ    !  " 

Much  attention  will  be  focused  upon  the  library  April 
21  thru  27,  National  Library  Week.  The  theme  "Be 
The  Person  You  Can  Be  —  Read!"  has  been  changed  to 
"Be  The  Horticulturist  You  Can  Be  —  Read!"  Open 
house  will  be  held  from  9  to  6  during  the  week  and 
from  10  to  3  on  Saturday  the  27th.  Daily  lectures  by 
our  Society's  own  writers  and  authors,  special  exhibits 
and  refreshments  will  be  included  in  the  week's  sched- 
ule.   Watch  for  April  NEWS  for  details. 

The  Library  will  be  closed  Tues.  evening,  March  12. 


GARDENER  EXTRAORDINARY 

From  a  19th  Century  scrap-book  of  Bath  origin. 

Addressed  to  Lady  Almeria  Carpenter. 

Why  is  a  Gardener  the  most  extraordinary  man  in 
the  world? 

Because  no  man  has  more  business  on  earth.  He 
always  chooses  good  grounds  for  what  he  does.  He 
commands  thyme,  is  master  of  the  mint,  and  fingers 
penny  royal.  He  raises  his  Celery  every  year,  and 
it  is  a  bad  year  that  does  not  bring  him  a  plumb.  He 
meets  with  more  boughs  than  a  Minister  of  State. 
He  has  many  painted  Ladies,  and  yet  more  genuine 
lilies  and  roses  than  are  found  at  a  Country  Wake. 
He  makes  raking  his  business  more  than  his  amuse- 
ment, as  many  other  Gentlemen  do,  but  makes  it  an 
advantage  to  his  health  and  fortune  which  few  others 
do.  His  wife  has  always  hearts  ease  and  never  wishes 
for  weeds.  Distemper  fatal  to  others  never  hurt 
him.  He  walks  better  for  the  gravel  and  thrives 
most  in  consumption.  He  can  boast  of  more  bleeding 
hearts  than  your  Ladyship  and  more  laurels  than  the 
Duke  of  Marlborough  but  his  greatest  luck  and  the 
world's  greatest  envy,  is,  that  he  can  have  you  when- 
ever he  pleases. 

Cheltenham. 

19th  October  1833. 

I.M.C. 


PHS  TOURS -JULY  and  AUGUST   1968 

PACIFIC    NORTHWEST    —    Friday,    July    19    — 
Wednesday,  July  31.     Seattle  Gardens,  Paradise  Val-  | 
ley,  Crescent  Lake,  Hurricane  Ridge,  Hoh  Valley  rain 
forest,   Victoria,   and   Vancouver.     Tour    Guide,    Rex 
Murfitt ;  Tour  Leader,  Ernesta  D.  Ballard. 

MAINE  COAST  GARDENS  —  Wednesday,  August  I 
7  —  Tuesday,  August  13.    Mt.  Desert  Island,  Camden, 
York  Harbor.     Fine  private  and  public  gardens,  lob- 
ster   dinners     and    pleasant    travelling    companions.    I 
Tour  Leader,  Ernesta  D.  Ballard. 


DON'T  FORGET 
Books  may  be  borrowed  by  mail. 


PILGRIMAGE  TO  THE  CARIBBEAN 

The  PHS  is  joining  forces  with  the  Horticultural 
Society  of  New  York  in  a  two  and  one-half  week  tour 
of  the  Caribbean,  April  18  through  May  5.  The  itin- 
erary for  the  tour  has  been  prepared  by  Mr.  Charles 
D.  Webster,  President  of  the  Horticultural  Society 
of  New  York,  in  consultation  with  Dr.  Richard  A. 
Howard,  Director  of  the  Arnold  Arboretum,  recog- 
nized authority  and  the  author  of  many  articles  on 
the  flora  of  the  West  Indies.  PHS  Director,  Ernesta 
D.  Ballard  will  act  as  Tour  Leader  for  the  select 
group  of  gardeners  (a  maximum  of  30  can  be  accom- 
modated) who  will  make  the  tour. 

The  group  will  leave  from  Kennedy  Airport  on  the 
morning  of  Thursday,  April  18  for  the  non-stop  flight 
to  Barbados.  Mr.  Ronald  Tree,  an  enthusiastic  hor- 
ticulturist and  Mr.  Anthony  Hunt,  President  of  the 
Barbados  Horticultural  Society,  will  be  the  hosts  for 
visits  to  private  gardens  and  the  Botanical  Garden  on 
this  lively  British  Island  of  the  Lesser  Antilles. 

Two  days  in  Trinidad  will  give  time  for  visits  to  the 
estate  of  Mr.  Peter  Rapsey,  Past  President  of  the 
Trinidad  Horticultural  Society,  the  Royal  Botanical 
Gardens  and  other  gardens  of  note. 

Two  nights  at  St.  Vincent  (where  Captain  Bligh's 
famous  Breadfruit  tree  grew  for  200  years)  and  then 
to  Dominica  which  Dr.  Howard  describes  as  "the 
most  beautiful  garden  in  the  Antilles."  The  last  four 
days  of  the  trip  will  be  spent  at  Antigua  and  St.  Croix 
where  the  group  will  be  guided  by  Mr.  Ross  H.  Cham- 
berlain and  Mrs.  Leah  Nanton.  An  extra  excursion  to 
the  volcanic  island  of  Montserrat  is  included. 

Detailed  itineraries  are  available  from  the  PHS  office 
(WA  2-4801).  Places  for  a  limited  number  of  PHS 
members  are  being  held  until  March  IS.  We  suggest 
that  interested  members  call  in  immediately  for  in- 
formation  about   a   unique  horticultural   opportunity. 


Activities:  March-April 

MEMBERS'  EVENING  —  Tuesday,  March   12 

The  Society  headquarters  will  be  closed.  We  suggest 
an  evening  visit  to  the  Show  where  a  special  welcome 
awaits  PHS  Members.  Coffee  will  be  served  in  the 
Members'  Lounge  located  in  the  southwest  corner 
of  the  Hall  until  9  o'clock. 

MEMBERS'  EVENING  —  Tuesday,  April  9 
Your  Lawn  —  What  It  Needs  by  R.  Milton  Carleton. 
Dr.  Carleton  is  the  author  of  twelve  best  selling  gar- 
den books,  among  them,  Your  Lawn  ■ —  How  to  Make 
it  and  Keep  it. 

He  is  one  of  the  best  known  and  best  liked  figures  in 
American  horticulture,  having  been  active  in  this  field 
for  many  years.  For  35  years  he  was  research  direc- 
tor of  a  major  American  Seed  Company  and  is  a  past 
president  of  the  Chicago  Horticultural  Society. 

Note:  Reservations  jor  Members'  Evenings  are  limited  to  PHS 
members  and  their  immediate  families  jot  whom  there  is  a  guest 
barge  of  $3.00.  (As  an  alternative,  we  suggest  a  family  member- 
ihip  which  entitles  all  members  of  a  family  to  attend  most  Society 
unctions  without  charge.)  In  the  event  that  a  Members'  Evening 
s  not  fully  subscribed  by  the  Thursday  preceding,  non-family 
quests  will  be  welcomed.  ALL  reservations  must  be  received  by 
■he  Friday  preceding  the  event. 


Afternoon   and   Evening   Programs 

Xo  registration  or  charge  for  members.  Non-member 
;harge  $1.00  unless  otherwise  noted. 

THE  JOYS  OF  FLOWER  ARRANGING— Friday, 
March  15,  12  noon. 

[ULIA  CLEMENTS,  London,  England. 

lulia  Clements  is  the  leading  flower  arranger  in  Eng- 
and.  She  is  the  founder  of  the  Modern  School  of 
Floral  Art  and  the  author  of  14  best  selling  books  on 
lower  arrangement.  She  has  served  as  a  judge  at 
shows  in  Paris,  Italy,  New  York,  Australia  and  New 
Zealand.  A  leading  London  Newspaper  has  described 
ler  as  the  Arch  Priestess  of  Flower  Arranging  and 
said  "she  has  led  more  than  5,000,000  women  into  the 
jrip  of  Flower  Arrangement." 

Miss  Clements  will  present  her  illustrated  lecture  at 
he  Spring  Flower  Show.  No  additional  admission 
(trill  be  charged  for  the  lecture.  It  will  be  open  to  all 
Flower  Show  visitors  on  Friday,  March  15.  We  sug- 
gest that  you  come  early.     No  seats  can  be  reserved. 

FLOWERS  OF  THE  PINE  BARRENS  —  Tuesday 
ifternoon  and  evening,  March  26  at  1 :30  and  7  :45. 
(une  M.  Vail,  PHS  horticulturist,  will  give  this  illus- 
rated  talk  on  the  New  Jersey  Pine  Barrens. 

WATER  LILIES  FOR  YOUR  GARDEN  —  Tues- 
lay,  April  23,  7  :45  p.m. 

This  will  be  an  illustrated  presentation  by  Patrick 
^utt,  a  staff  member  at  Longwood  Gardens.  Mr. 
\Tutt,  who  has  charge  of  the  exotic  plants  at   Long- 


Register  by  using  the  clip-out  coupon.  Please  enclose  check 
and  mail  to  325  Walnut  Street,  Phila.,  Pa.  19106.  Registrations 
accepted    in    the    order    received;    confirmation    by    post    card. 

RESERVATIONS 


Members'    Evening,    April    9 

□     Buffet 

$3.00 

□     Guest  fee 

$3.00 

□     Program  only 

no  charge 

D     Botany  Course 

March   20,   27,    April    3,    10,    17,  24 

$35.00 

guests  clinics. 

Name     


Street 


wood,  is  a  graduate  of  the  RHS  gardens  at  Wisley 
and  the  Royal  Botanic  Gardens  at  Kew.  His  talk  is 
to  be  for  home  gardeners  and  hobbyists  and  will 
touch  on  all  types  of  water  gardening. 

Clinics— PHS  Members  Only 

BOTANY   FOR  GARDENERS  —  Wednesday  eve- 
nings, March  20,  27,  April  3,  10,  17  and  24  at  7:30. 
Dr.  John   M.   Fogg,  Jr.,   Professor  of   Botany   at  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania.     Fee  for  the  series :  $35. 

Garden   Visits -Spring   1968 

Four  visits  are  planned  for  Spring,  1968.  On  Sun- 
day April  21,  PHS  members  and  their  guests  are  in- 
vited to  the  wild  flower  garden  of  Dr.  and  Mrs. 
Theodore  Cohen  in  Gladwyne. 

On  Sunday  April  28,  the  visit  will  be  to  the  garden 
of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  Dechert  in  King  of  Prussia. 
Mr.  Dechert  has  collected  native  wild  flowers  for 
many  years. 

On  Sunday  May  13,  three  gardens  in  the  Newtown 
Square  -  Devon  area  will  be  open. 

On  Sunday,  June  30,  Dr.  John  M.  Fogg,  Jr.,  Director 
of  the  Arboretum  of  the  Barnes  Foundation  will  guide 
PHS  members  and  their  guests  through  the  grounds 
of  the  Arboretum. 

Details  and  travelling  directions  will  be  published  in 
the  April  NEWS. 


Invitations 
issued.     All 

to  the    Preview   Dinner  have  been 
PHS  members  should  have  received 

one.     If  you 
Anzalone  at 

did  not  get 
WA  2-4801. 

yours,  please  call 
This  will  help  us 
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in  order. 
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1968  SPRING  FLOWER  SHOW 

Parking  is  improved  at  the  Flower  Show  this  year 
with  the  added  convenience  of  "on  premises"  parking. 
The  two  levels  of  parking  below  the  hall  will  accom- 
modate 1000  cars  and  an  escalator  and  elevator  are 
available  to  whisk  show  goers  from  both  parking  lev- 
els to  the  show  entrance. 

There  are  a  number  of  outdoor  lots  within  easy  walk- 
ing distance :  The  Civic  Center  South  Parking  Lot, 
the  U  of  P  lot  across  from  Civic  Center  Museum,  the 
Palestra  parking  lot,  and  the  U  of  P  parking  lots  at 
32nd  &  Chestnut  Streets  and  33rd  and  Walnut. 

Lots  in  the  vicinity  of  30th  and  Market  and  31st  and 
John  F.  Kennedy  Boulevard  are  served  by  the  route 
D-l  shuttle  bus  which  runs  from  30th  and  Market 
Streets  to  the  Civic  Center. 

The  D-l  shuttle  bus  is  also  convenient  for  travellers 
using  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  or  the  Market  Street 
Subway  and  along  with  the  surface  lines  Route  40 
(44th  and  Parkside  —  Front  &  Lombard),  Route  42 
(61st  and  Pine  —  Front  and  Chestnut)  and  bus  Route 
D  ( Wynnewood  —  Front  and  Chestnut)  provide  ex- 
cellent public  transportation  to  the  Civic  Center  from 
all  parts  of  the  city. 

Wheelchairs  will  be  available— please  call  WA  2-4801 
for  information  about  renting  them. 

As  one  of  the  privileges  of  membership,  all  PHS  mem- 
bers have  received  tickets  to  the  Show.  Annual  mem- 
bers are  entitled  to  one  ticket.  Family  and  Contribu- 
ting members,  three  tickets,  (or  more  if  needed  for 
immediate  family  members),  Life  members,  one 
weekly  pass.  If  tickets  received  are  not  right,  please 
call  the  office  WA  2-4801. 


COMING  EVENTS 

GARDENING  INDOORS  by  Ernesta  D.  Ballard. 
Evening  Lecture  for  the  Trevose  Horticultural  So- 
ciety —  Tuesday  evening,  April  16,  8  o'clock.  Meeting 
to  be  held  at  the  Ridgecrest  Convalescent  Center, 
Buck  Road,  Feasterville.  PHS  members  and  the  gar- 
dening public  invited. 

WILLIAMSBURG   GARDEN    SYMPOSIUM  — 

March  17-22.  For  information  write  to  Mary  B. 
Deppe,  Registrar.  Goodwin  Building,  Williamsburg, 
Va.,  23185. 

CLARA  B.  FORD  GARDEN  FORUM  —  April  24- 
26.  For  information  write  to  James  A.  Fowler,  Di- 
rector of  Education,  Henry  Ford  Museum  and  Green- 
field Village,  Dearborn,  Michigan. 

INTERNATIONAL    FLOWER    SHOW   —   March 

2-10.     New  York  Coliseum. 

PENNSYLVANIA  BUILDERS  and  GARDEN 
SHOW  —  March  4-9.     Harrisburg,  Pa. 

NATIONAL  CAPITAL  FLOWER  and  GARDEN 
SHOW  —  March  8-17.     Washington,  D.C. 

PHILADELPHIA    SPRING    FLOWER    SHOW 

—  March  10-17.     Civic  Center. 

NEW    ENGLAND     SPRING    GARDEN    and 
FLOWER  SHOW  —  March  16-24. 
Boston,  Massachusetts. 

NEW   JERSEY    FLOWER   and   GARDEN   SHOW 

—  March  22-28.     Morristown,  New  Jersey. 
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IS  THIS  PLANT  IN  YOUR  GARDEN? 

At  the  February  Members  Evening,  Martha  Ludes  Garra  presented  an  illustrated  talk  with  the  above  title. 
So  many  people  asked  for  her  list  of  plant  material  that  it  seemed  appropriate  to  publish  a  large  portion  of 
her  selections  in  this  issue  of  the  NEWS. 

In  preparing  her  list,  Mrs.  Garra  concentrated  on  species  and  varieties  which  do  well  in  the  Philadelphia 
area.  Her  selections  are  not  necessarily  superior  to  commonly  grown  varieties,  nor  are  they  intended  to  replace 
tried  and  true  performers.  Her  intent  was  rather  to  stimulate  her  audience  to  broaden  the  range  and  variety 
of  their  gardens.  In  this  age  of  mass-produced  seedlings  and  heavily-advertised  specialties,  PHS  members,  as 
community  leaders  in  horticulture,  can  perform  a  real  service  by  showing  their  friends  and  neighbors  how  to 
relieve  the  monotony  of  current  favorites. 


Bulbs:  Many  of  the  early  spring  bulbs  are  so  inex- 
pensive that  even  a  gardener  on  a  limited  budget 
could  afford  to  buy  them  by  the  hundreds. 

They  are  well  suited  to  the  front  or  shrub  borders, 
where  their  foliage  can  grow  undisturbed  after  flow- 
ering: 

Galanthus  elwesii,  Eranthis  x  tubergenii,  Crocus  tomasin- 
ianus,  C.  chrysanthus  'Cream  Beauty',  Scilla  tubergeniana, 
Tulipa  turkestanica,  T.  orphanidea,  Anemone  appenina,  A. 
Pulsatilla  alba,  Fritillaria  imperialis  'Rubra  maxima',  F. 
imperialis  'Lutea  maxima',  Allium  zebdanense,  A.  moly, 
A.  triquetrum,  Ornithogalum  saundersiae,  Hyacinthus  can- 
dicans,  Dahlia  seedlings,  Crocosmia  masonorum,  Watsonia 
beatricis,  Cyclamen  neapolitanum  album.  Crocus  globosus 
albus,  Lycoris  squamigera. 

Annuals:  The  backbone  of  the  summer  gardens. 
Matricaria  'Lemon  Ball',  Salvia  'Evening  Glow',  Convolvu- 
lus tricolor  'Blue  Ensign',  Nierembergia  'Purple  Robe', 
Helianthus  'Italian  White',  Datura  fatuosa  'Golden  Queen', 
Incarvillea  variabilis,  Oxypetalum  caeruleum,  Aphanoste- 
phus  skirrobasis,  Mesembryanthemum  criniflorum. 

Vegetables :     Decorative,  as  well  as  edible. 
Cauliflower  'Purple   Head,   Flowering  Kale 

Perennials : 

Omphiloides  cappodicia,  Meconopsis  cambrica,  Helleborus 
lividus,  H.  orientalis,  Veronica  gentianoides,  Papaver  nudi- 
caule,  Anthericum  Liliago,  Phlox  'Marietta',  Thalictrum 
aquilegi folium  'Thundercloud',  Dianthus  plumarius  'Loveli- 
ness', Geranium  grandiflorum,  Euphorbia  epithymoides, 
Verbascum  'Yellow  Queen',  Baptisia  bracteata,  Veronica 
holophyllus  littoralis,  Sidalcea,  Aster  Amellus  'King  George', 
Sedum   spectabilis  'Carmen',   S.   sieboldii,   Bletilla   hyacin- 


thina,  Aster  'Harrington's  Pink'  Solidago  'Peter  Pan',  Be- 
gonia evansiana,  Anemone  japonica,  Cimicijuga  'Arm- 
leuchter'. 

Shrubs : 

Prunus  tomentosa,  Pieris  taiwanensis,  Syringa  microphylla 
superba,  Cytisus  multiflorus,  C.  kewensis,  C.  praecox,  Vi- 
burnum tomentosum  Mariesii,  Rosa  damascena  'Celsiana', 
R.  damascena  'Mme.  Handy',  R.  centifolia  muscosa  (Moss 
Rose)  'Gloire  de  Mousseux',  shrub  roses  'Nevada',  'Fruh- 
lingsgold'  and  'Fruhlingsmorgen',  Rosa  rugosa  'Frau  Dag- 
mar  Hastrup',  Vaccinium  hybrids  (Blueberries),  Rhus 
aromatica. 

Trees : 

Stewartia  pseudo-camellia,  Franklinia  alatamaha,  Cornus 
kousa  chinensis,  C.  florida  pluribracteata  (Double-flowered 
dogwood),  Prunus  subhirtUla  autumnalis,  Prunus  avium 
plena,  Pyrus  calleryana  'Bradford',  Pyrus  salicifolia  pendula, 
Acer  ginnala. 

Vines : 

Hydrangea  petiolaris,  Clematis  montana  rubens. 


DAFFODIL  SHOW  TIME 

The  Society  is  not  sponsoring  a  Daffodil  Show  in 
1968.  We  urge  all  gardeners  and  flower  arrangers  who 
would  like  to  participate  in  a  daffodil  show  to  the 
23rd  Annual  Daffodil  Show  of  the  Norristown  Garden 
Club.  Information  is  available  from  the  Society  office, 
WA  2-4801. 

The  Show  will  be  held  Friday  and  Saturday  April 
19  and  20  in  the  Grand  Court  of  the  Plymouth  Meet- 
ing Mall.  It  is  open  to  the  public  and  admission  is 
free. 


LIBRARY  NOTES 

"BE  THE  HORTICULTURIST  YOU  CAN  BE  — 
READ   !  " 

The  PHS  is  taking  a  leaf  from  the  theme  of  National 
Library  Week :  "Be  All  You  Can  Be.  Read."  There  will 
be  open  house  at  the  library  every  day  from  Monday, 
April  22  through  Friday,  April  26  from  9  a.m.  to  6 
p.m.  and  on  Saturday,  April  27  from  10  a.m.  to  3  p.m. 
In  the  afternoons,  members  of  the  Society  who  are 
also  outstanding  horticultural  writers  will  speak  on 
topics  relating  to  the  literature  of  horticulture. 

Book  displays,  special  exhibits,  second-hand  book 
sales,  and  refreshments  will  be  a  part  of  the  program. 
The  lectures  will  begin  at  1  p.m. ;  the  Saturday  lec- 
ture at  12  noon. 

The  schedule  of  speakers  is : 

Monday,  April  22  —  EMILY  READ  CHESTON. 
"The  Books  to  Which  John  Bartram 
(1699-1777)  Has  Led  Me" 

Tuesday,  April  23  —  LEONIE  HAGERTY  BELL. 

"Horticultural  Authors  of  Today 
Who  Illustrate  Their  Own  Works" 

Wednesday,  April  24  —  LOUISE  BUSH-BROWN. 
"Some   Unique   Adventures  I   Have 
Had  as  an  Author" 

Thursday,  April  25  —  EDGAR  T.  WHERRY. 
"Why  I  Wrote  About  Nature" 

Friday,  April  26  —  JOHN  M.  FOGG,  Jr. 

"Why  Weeds?" 

Saturday,  April  27  —  DORETTA  KLABER. 

"What  Books  Have  Done  For  Me" 

There  is  no  true  substitute  for  hearing  a  speaker  in 
person.  But  for  members  who  can't  attend,  the  next 
best  thing  is  to  read  the  speaker's  books.  The  follow- 
ing list  is  also  recommended  for  those  whose  curiosity 
is  aroused  by  the  lectures.  All  are  available  through 
the  PHS  library. 

EMILY  READ  CHESTON.  John  Bartram  1699- 
1777:  His  Garden  and  His  House.  2nd 
ed.   1953. 

LEONIE  HAGERTY  BELL.  Co-author  and  illus- 
trator of  The  Fragrant  Year.  1967.  Illus- 
trator of  Roses  for  Pleasure.  1957.  Af- 
rican  Violets.   1948. 

LOUISE  BUSH-BROWN.  Flowers  for  Every  Gar- 
den. 1927.  Young  America's  Garden 
Book.  1962.  Men  with  Green  Pens: 
Lives  of  the  Great  Writers  on  Plants  in 
Early  Times.  1964. 
Co-author  with  James  Bush-Brown : 
Portraits  of  Philadelphia  Gardens.  1929. 
America's  Garden  Book.  1948. 

EDGAR  T.  WHERRY.     The  Fern  Guide.  1961. 
Guide  to  Eastern  Ferns.   1937. 
Wild  Flower  Guide.   1948. 
The  Genus  Phlox.  1955. 


Southern  Fern  Guide.     1964. 

Wild  Flowers  of  Mount  Desert  Island. 

1928. 

JOHN  M.  FOGG,  JR.    Weeds  of  Lawn  and  Garden. 

1945. 

DORETTA  KLABER.     Rock  Garden  Plants.     1959. 
Gentians  for  Your  Garden.     1964. 
Primroses  and  Spring.     1966. 


LEMON  BLOSSOM  ICE 
CREAM  FOR  DESSERT? 

Mary  MacNicol  did  twelve  years  of  research  on  the 
use  of  flowers  in  food.  The  result  is  FLOWER 
COOKERY:  THE  ART  OF  COOKING  WITH 
FLOWERS  published  by  Fleet  Press  Corporation, 
1967.  The  book  is  filled  with  recipes  which  can  be 
made  with  flowers  from  your  garden  or  greenhouse. 

Acacia  Flower  Fritters.  Make  a  thin  batter  using  half 
cup  of  beer,  and  just  before  dipping  the  flowers  in  mix 
with  the  whites  of  two  well  beaten  eggs.  Select  the 
flowers,  dip  in  powdered  sugar  and  sprinkle  with 
kirsch  or  brandy,  let  stand  for  thirty  minutes,  dip 
in  the  batter,  and  fry  in  hot  fat.  Sprinkle  with  sugar 
before  serving. 

Chrysanthemum  Salad.  Toss  together:  1  jar  (8y3  ozs.) 
artichoke  hearts,  drained,  1  pound  cooked  shrimp,  3 
cubed  cooked  potatoes,  6  sliced  hard-cooked  eggs,  2 
tablespoons  of  capers,  4  washed,  chopped  chrysanthe- 
mums. Season  with  1/3  cup  saffon-flavored  French 
dressing.    Garnish    with    chrysanthemums.    Serves   4. 

Chicken  with  Lily  Buds.  Take  a  chicken  and  cover 
with  a  sauce  made  of  4  tablespoons  soy  sauce,  2  tea- 
spoons sugar,  3  tablespoons  sherry  and  half  teaspoon 
salt.  Then  fry  with  half  cup  of  oil.  Remove  and  drain, 
add  a  bit  more  oil  and  fry  a  dozen  yellow  lily  buds, 
with  a  few  mushrooms.  Return  chicken  to  pan,  add 
water  and  cover.   Simmer  until  chicken  is  tender. 

Throughout,  the  author  has  sprinkled  proverbs,  quo- 
tations, meanings  and  other  miscellaneous  information 
to  add  interest  for  the  reader.  For  example : 

In  the  11th  century  a  pound  of  cloves  was  equal 
in  barter  to  two  cows. 

If  they  would  drink  nettles  in  March 
And  eat  mugwort  in  May, 
So  many  fine  maidens 
Wouldn't  go  to  the  clay 

John  Evelyn  suggests  that  young  violets  leaves  be 
fried  and  eaten  with  orange  or  lemon  juice  and 
sugar. 

In  Peru  they  make  a  delicious  donut  of  yacca. 

If  you  have  a  yen  for  heather  ale,  pickled  lavender, 
lemon  blossom  ice  cream  or  marigold  buns ;  or  if  you 
would  like  tosee  General  Eisenhower's  recipe  for 
nasturtium  vegetable  soup,  call  the  librarian  and  have 
Flower  Cookery  sent  to  you. 


Activities:  April-May 

MEMBERS'  EVENING  —  Tuesday,  April  9 

Your  Lawn  —  What  it  Needs. 
Speaker  —  R.  Milton  Carleton. 

Dr.  Carleton  is  the  author  of  the  authoritative  best- 
seller Your  Lawn  —  How  to  Make  it  and  Keep  it. 

MEMBERS'  EVENING  —  Tuesday,  May  14 

Diseases  of  Ornamental  Trees  and  Shrubs  . 
Speaker  —  Professor  Lester  Nichols. 
Professor  Nichols  who  is  head  of  Plant  Pathology 
Extension  of  the  Pennsylvania  State  University,  will 
present  an  illustrated  talk  on  the  diseases  of  orna- 
mental plants  and  their  related  problems.  He  has 
suggested  that  members  bring  specimens  of  diseased 
or  damaged  plants  to  the  meeting.  Here  is  a  good 
chance  to  get  an  expert's  advice  on  knotty  problems. 

Cocktails  will  be  available  in  the  Board  Room  at  6 
p.m.  before  both  these  programs.  Supper  will  be 
served  at  6:45.  The  lectures  will  begin  promptly 
at  7:30. 

Note:  Reservations  for  Members'  Evenings  are  limited  to  PHS 
members  and  their  immediate  families  for  whom  there  is  a  guest 
charge  oj  $3.00.  (As  an  alternative,  we  suggest  a  family  member- 
ship which  entitles  all  members  of  a  family  to  attend  most  Society 
functions  without  charge.)  In  the  event  that  a  Members'  Evening 
is  not  fully  subscribed  by  the  Thursday  preceding,  non-family 
guests  will  be  welcomed.  ALL  reservations  must  be  received  by 
the  Friday  preceding  the  event. 


Afternoon  and   Evening  Programs 

No  registration  or  charge  for  members.  Non-member 
charge  $1.00  unless  otherwise  noted. 

FLOWERS  OF  THE  PINE  BARRENS  —  Tuesday 
afternoon  and  evening,  March  26  at  1 :30  and  7  :45. 
Speaker  —  June  M.  Vail,  PHS  Horticulturist. 

WATER  LILIES  FOR  YOUR  GARDEN  —  Tues- 
day, April  23,  7  :45  p.m. 

An  illustrated  presentation  by  Patrick  Nutt,  horticul- 
turist in  charge  of  the  exotic  plants  at  Longwood  Gar- 
dens. The  talk  will  be  for  home  gardeners  and  hobby- 
ists and  will  touch  on  all  types  of  water  gardening. 

Clinics— PHS  Members  Only 

BOTANY  FOR  GARDENERS  —  Wednesday  eve- 
nings, March  20,  27,  April  3,  10,  17  and  24  at  7:30. 
Dr.  John   M.   Fogg,  Jr.,   Professor  of   Botany   at  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania.     Fee  for  the  series:  $35. 

NEW    TABLE    SETTINGS    WITH    A    PAST    — 
Thursday  Evening,  May  23,  1 :45  p.m. 
Speaker  —  Mrs.  Anson  Howe  Smith. 

Mrs.  Smith  is  a  graduate  of  the  School  of  Fine  Arts, 
Boston,  where  she  majored  in  Design.  She  has  been 
active  in  flower  arranging  for  many  years  and  is  an 


Register  by  using  the  clip-out  coupon.  Please  enclose  check 
and  mail  to  325  Walnut  Street,  Phila.,  Pa.  19106.  Registrations 
accepted    in    the    order    received;    confirmation    by    post    card. 
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□  Buffet 

□  Guest   fee 

□  Program   only 
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authority  on  period  arrangements.  She  is  the  author 
of  the  forthcoming  book  The  Art  and  History  of  Table 
Decorations. 

GARDENS  OF  PHS  MEMBERS  —  Tuesday,  May 
7,  1 :45  p.m. 

Gardens  of  distinction  and  beauty  are  maintained  by 
many  PHS  members.  The  finest  have  been  opened 
for  the  Society's  GARDEN  VISITS  over  the  years. 
This  program  will  consist  of  slides  and  commentary 
about  some  of  these  fine  gardens.  Refreshments  and 
a  special  invitation  to  enjoy  the  tulip  display  in  the 
18th  Century  Garden  will  follow  the  showing. 

SOUTH  AFRICA— FLOWERS  THAT  ARE  DIF- 
FERENT —  Tuesday  evening,  May  21,  7:45  p.m. 
Dr.  W.  P.  U.  Jackson,  an  amateur  horticulturist  and 
proficient  photographer  will  be  the  guest  of  the  PHS 
on  this  occasion.  He  will  talk  about  the  magnificent 
and  largely  unique  flora  of  the  mountains  of  South- 
western South  Africa,  the  richest  in  the  world.  Dr. 
Jackson  has  indicated  that  he  will  stress  the  showy 
and  interesting  ericas  and  proteas. 

GARDEN  VISITS— SUNDAYS,  APRIL  21  and  28. 

On  Sunday,  April  21,  Members  and  their  guests  are 
invited  to  visit  the  garden  of  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Theodore 
Cohen,  421   Hidden  River  Road,  Gladwyne. 

This  garden  has  been  recently  built  on  a  steep  hillside 
overlooking  the  Schuylkill  River.  Paths  wind  through 
the  woods  where  wild  flowers  and  wild  birds  are  wel- 
comed —  a  hillside  of  Dutchmen's  breeches  and  dog- 
tooth violets. 

On  Sunday,  April  28  the  visit  will  be  to  the  garden 
of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  Dechert,  228  Holstein  Road, 
King  of  Prussia. 

Mr.  Dechert  has  been  collecting  wildflowers  for  many 
years.  His  garden  reflects  his  great  interest  in  native 
material,  which  has  thrived  under  his  watchful   eye. 

(Cont'd  on  Page  4  Col.   I) 
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GARDEN  VISITS-(Continued) 

The  gardens  will  be  open  between  3  and  5  p.m.  regardless 
of  weather.  Visitors  are  requested  not  to  arrive  at  either 
garden  before  the  scheduled  opening  house.  A  membership 
card  is  you  ticket  of  admission.  Members  may  bring  up  to 
three  guests  upon  payment  of  $1.00  for  each  individual.  A 
family  membership  admits  all  members  of  an  immediate 
family  group. 

Because  of  the  small  demand  in  recent  years,  no  bus  is 
being  provided  for  garden  visits  in  the  spring  of  1968. 

Directions 

To  reach  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Cohen's  garden  at  421  Hidden 
River  Road,  Gladwyne : 

From  Philadelphia  take  Expressway  to  Gladwyne  Exit 
—  when  you  are  off  the  expressway  go  down  hill  to 
STOP  sign  turn  LEFT  on  Hollow  Road. 
Go  up  hill  about  .2  mile  Turn  LEFT  on  Sprague  Road. 
Go  .1  mile  turn  LEFT  again  on  Hidden  River  Road. 
Go  .5  mile  to  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Cohen's  on  LEFT,  No.  421. 

Alternate  Conshohocken  State  Road  (Route  No.  23) 
to  Hollow  Road  where  sign  says  East  —  Rt.  76.  Take 
Hollow  Road  for  .8  mile  to  Sprague  Road  turn  RIGHT 
for  .1  mile  to  Hidden  Hollow  Road  turn  LEFT  go 
for  .5  mile  to  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Cohen's  No.  421  on  LEFT. 

To  reach  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Dechert's  Garden  at  228  Hol- 
stein  Road,  Gulph   Mills,  King  of  Prussia : 

From  Philadelphia  take  Expressway  to  Gulph  Mills 
Exit.  Leaving  the  expressway  go  down  hill  to  second 
STOP  sign  wrich  is  Route  320  —  turn  RIGHT  for 
a  few  yards  to  Holstein  Road  which  bears  a  little  to 
the  right.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Dechert's  on  right. 

Alternate  From  Villanova  College  at  Lancaster  Pike 
(Rt.  30)  and  Spring  Mill  Road  take  Spring  Mill  Road 
to  second  light  which  is  Montgomery  Avenue  (Rt. 
320)  turn  LEFT  on  Montgomery  Avenue.  Go  west 
for  2.3  miles  under  the  expressway  to  Holstein  Road. 
Bear  RIGHT  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Dechert's  on  right. 


GARDEN  VISITS  —  SUNDAY,  MAY  12 

Three  gardens  in  the  Newtown  Square  —  Devon  area 
will  be  open  to  PHS  members  and  their  guests  on 
Sunday  afternoon,  May  12.  They  arethose  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Homer  Reed,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alan  Crawford  and 
Mrs.  J.  Austin  duPont.  Details  and  travelling  direc- 
tions will  appear  in  the  May  NEWS. 


NEW  LIBRARY  BOOKS 

American  Rhododendron  Society.  Rhododendron  In- 
formation 

Cane,  Percy.  The  Creative  Art  of  Garden  Design 

Dallett,  Francis  James.  An  Architectural  View  of 
Washington  Square 

Dawson,  E.  Yale.  Cacti  of  California 

Frey,  Kenneth  J.  (ed.)  Plant  Breeding 

Hadfield,  Miles.  Landscape  with  Trees 

Harshbarger,  Gretchen  Fischer.  McCall's  Garden  Book 

Hatfield,   Audrey  Wynne.   Pleasures   of  Wild  Plants 

Hazelhurst,  Franklin  Hamilton.  Jacques  Boyceau  and 
the  French  Formal  Garden 

Huxley,  Anthony.  Mountain  Flowers  in  Color 

Ireys,  Alice  Recknagel.  How  to  Plan  and  Plant  Your 
Own  Property 

Nichols,  Bererly.  The  Art  of  Flower  Arrangement 

North  American  Lily  Society.  The  Lily  Yearbook  of 
the   North  American  Lily  Society,   1967 

Ohwi,  Jisaburo.  Flora  of  Japan 

Peterson,  P.  Victor.  Native  Trees  of  Southern  Cali- 
fornia 

Pinney,  John  J.  Operating  a  Garden  Center 

Raven,  Peter  H.  Native  Shrubs  of  Southern  California 

Ray,  Peter  Martin.  The  Living  Plant 

Robinson,  W.  The  English  Flower  Garden  and  Home 
Grounds 

Rogers,  Matilda.  Trees  of  the  West  Identified  at  a 
Glance 

Withers,  R.  M.  Liliums  in  Australia 

Wood,  Alphonso.  Leaves  and  Flowers 

U.S.D.A.  Outdoors  U.  S.A. 
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THOUGHTS  ON  THE  LAWN 


No  gardening  periodical  is  complete  without  a  spring 
article  on  lawns.  And  little  wonder.  A  survey  by  the 
Pennsylvania  Department  of  Agriculture  shows  that 
homeowners,  groundskeepers  and  highway  depart- 
ments in  this  state  spend  more  than  150  million  dol- 
lars each  year  to  maintain  lawns  and  areas  of  turf. 
If  the  value  of  family  labor  and  the  cost  of  establish- 
ing 22,000  new  lawns  each  year  were  taken  into  ac- 
count, the  figure  would  exceed  225  million  dollars. 
Clearly  lawns  are  a  national  preoccupation. 

The  three  largest  components  of  lawn  expenditures 
(not  necessarily  in  order  of  magnitude)  are  fertilizers, 
herbicides  and  equipment.  (The  survey  estimates 
the  replacement  value  of  mowers  and  other  devices 
now  in  use  in  Pennsylvania  at  $334  million).  There 
is  much  to  suggest  that  these  purchases  are  out  of 
balance  with  one  another  and  out  of  proportion  to 
the  results  obtained.  Despite  all  that  has  been  writ- 
ten, a  tremendous  number  of  lawns  are  treated  with 
too  little  fertilizer  and  too  many  chemicals  and  are 
mowed  too  short  by  mowers  that  are  too  dull. 

The  explanation  for  this  sorry  state  of  affairs  lies 
ia  two  factors.  The  first  is  the  persistence  of  unsolved 
problems  in  lawn  maintenance  which  no  one  —  least 
of  all  the  garden  supply  salesman — wants  to  face  up  to. 
The  second  is  the  almost  universal  mental  laziness 
which  prevents  gardeners  from  studying  directions 
on  the  labels,  let  alone  the  wealth  of  scientific  infor- 
mation available  in  periodicals  from  the  State  Agri- 
cultural Extension  Service  or,  in  the  case  of  PHS 
members,  from  the  Society  library. 

In  most  cases,  a  careful  study  of  this  literature,  sup- 
plemented by  an  occasional  consultation  with  the 
county  agent  or  a  qualified  lawn  expert,  would  save 
the  homeowner's  money  and  improve  his  results.  It 
would  also  bring  him  peace  of  mind  when  the  results 
are  less  than  perfect.  Because,  as  every  good  text 
points  out,  modern  lawn  construction  and  maintenance 
have   not  yet   emerged   from   the   development   stage. 

In  the  last  twenty  years  we  have  made  giant  strides 
towards  the  perfect  lawn,  and  our  standards  have 
kept  pace  with  our  performance.  The  modern  home- 
owner routinely  produces  results  which  would  have 
been  undreampt  of  a  quarter  century  ago  yet  he  is 
disappointed    because    the    texture   is    not    absolutely 


uniform  and  there  are  apt  to  be  some  weeds  and  crab- 
grass  if  he  is  not  constantly  vigilant. 

It  is  often  not  his  fault.  As  we  accumulate  experience 
with  new  varieties  and  new  methods,  we  are  beginning 
to  find  that  lawns,  like  all  perennial  plantings  go 
through  cycles.  Merion  bluegrass  and  high  nitrogen 
feeding  are  our  best  combination  in  this  area,  but 
even  with  these,  the  results  are  not  uniform  from  year 
to  year.  The  very  luxuriance  of  the  growth  leads  to 
thatching,  which  in  turn  leads  to  other  problems. 
It  may  well  turn  out  that  even  the  best  kept  lawns  will 
have  to  be  torn  out  and  replanted  periodically. 

In  the  meanwhile  there  is  still  one  universal  rule. 
Whatever  else  you  do  or  don't  do,  feed  your  lawn. 
Use  a  high  nitrogen  fertilizer  (the  nitrogen  is  the  first 
number  in  the  series)  and  apply  at  least  two  and 
preferably  four  pounds  of  nitrogen  to  each  1000  square 
feet  of  lawn.  Make  three  or  four  applications  during 
the  period  from  March  to  October,  applying  at  the 
rate  of  one  pound  of  nitrogen  per  square  foot.  (10 
pounds  of  10-6-4  yield  one  pound  of  nitrogen  ;  so  does 
5  pounds  of  20-10-10).  Don't  fertilize  when  its  hot 
and  sunny.  Choose  a  cool  damp  day  and,  if  possible, 
arrange  for  a  light,  steady  rain  just  after  vou  are 
finished. 


COMING  EVENTS  FOR  PHS  MEMBERS 

Details  to  follow  in  subsequent  issues  of  the  NEWS 

June  30  —  Visit  to  the   Barnes  Arboretum 

July  7  —  All  day  bus  trip  to  Winterthur  and  the  gar- 
dens of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  R.  H.  Thouron. 

luly  10  —  Lecture-Demonstration  on  Drying  Flowers 

July  11  —  Evening  Garden  Visits  to  Chester  Springs 

July  17  —  Pine  Barrens  Field  Trip 

July  19-31  —  Tour  of  the  Pacific  Northwest 

August  7-12  —  Tour  of  Maine  Coast  Gardens 

August   14  —  Island  Beach  Field  Trip 

October  5  and  6  —  PHS   Harvest  Show 


COMMERCIAL  FLORICULTURE 

Some  years  ago  commercial  florists  and  amateur  gard- 
eners enjoyed  membership  in  the  Pennsylvania  Hor- 
ticultural Society  side  by  side,  with  little  thought  to 
the  difference  in  their  horticultural  outlooks.  The  his- 
tory of  the  Society  shows  active  participation  indeed, 
leadership,  by  the  commercial  growers,  who  were, 
after  all,  the  pioneers  in  a  rapidly  developing  field. 

Now  recently  there  has  been  a  tendency  for  the  two 
groups  to  move  apart.  The  amateur,  particularly,  has 
felt  that  he  had  nothing  to  learn  from  the  mass  pro- 
duction techniques  of  the  modern  florist.  The  Society 
still  numbers  many  commercial  growers  among  its 
members,  and  they  contribute  a  great  deal  to  the 
Spring  Flower  Show.  But  the  give  and  take  that 
formerly  prevailed  between  amateurs  and  profession- 
als in  the  floriculture  industry  has  not  been  much  in 
evidence. 


then  have  all  the  reds  he  needed  at  holiday  time  (Christ- 
mas, Valentine's,  etc.)  while  the  pinks  remained  vege- 
tative, storing  up  energy  and  waiting  the  touch  of  the 
substance  that  would  produce  a  bumper  Easter  crop. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  growers  are  on  the  threshold  of 
great  changes.  The  future  will  see  man  controlling  plants 
in  a  measure  never  imagined  in  even  his  wildest  dreams. 


THE  PHS  GARDEN  CLUB 

Maintaining  the  18th  Century  Garden  adjacent  to  the 
Society's  headquarters  at  325  Walnut  Street  has 
proved  to  be  enjoyable  and  satisfying  for  the  mem- 
bers who  have  undertaken  the  responsibility  of  keep- 
ing the  garden  in  show  condition  from  early  spring 
to  late  autumn. 


The  truth  is  that  amateurs  still  have  much  to  learn 
from  their  professional  colleagues.  Commercial  grow- 
ing is  the  field  in  which  most  horticultural  research  is 
carried  on  and  most  scientific  developments  are  in- 
troduced and  perfected.  Some  notion  of  the  scope 
and  spread  of  these  developments  can  be  gained  from 
a  recent  editorial  in  "Florist  and  Nursery  Exchange", 
a  trade  magazine  of  the  florists'  industry,  parts  of 
which   are  reprinted   below : 

One  of  the  most  exciting  struggles  man  has  ever  been 
engaged  in  is  going  on  today  in  horticultural  research 
laboratories. 

The  struggle  is  to  make  plants  do  what  man  wants  them 
to  do.  Experiments  have  continued  so  that  today,  in 
addition  to  an  array  of  commercial  fertilizers,  many 
chemicals  are  available  which  will  regulate  the  internal 
plant  processes   in  a  way  fertilizers   never  could. 

The  use  of  plant  growth  regulators  to  encourage  rooting 
has  been  common  for  years.  Up  to  date  growers  go 
further.  They  use  materials  to  prevent  plants  from  grow- 
ing too  tall. 

And  this  is  just  the  beginning:  The  future  is  bringing 
activators  or  inhibitors  that  will  accelerate,  slow  down 
or  halt  growth  of  a  plant.  Materials  are  already  avail- 
able to  prevent  terminal  growth  and  give  a  free  rein  to 
side  growth,  but  more  control  is  needed.  Investigations 
are  being  made  into  materials  that  will  erase  effects  of 
daily  temperature  changes  and  materials  to  immunize 
plants  to  the  variations  in  sunlight,  soil  water  and  at- 
mospheric gases. 

Considerable  work  is  yet  to  be  done  on  materials  to 
prevent  reproduction  in  plants  and  prevent  flowering 
until  it  is  desired.  Such  a  material  should  keep  a  crop 
vegetative,  reserving  its  energy  and  leaves  for  the  big 
"push"  when  the  grower  wants  it  to  flower.  Application 
of  another  substance  would  bring  forth  blooms.  Imagine 
the  possibilities — the  profit — in  being  able  to  regulate 
carnation  and  rose  crops   this   way.   The  grower  could 


These  dedicated  horticulturists  have  now  organized 
themselves  into  an  informal  and  highly  unorthodox 
garden  club.  Meetings  will  be  held  in  the  garden  on 
Tuesdays,  starting  May  1  and  continuing  through  the 
fall  season.  Meeting  agenda  will  include  practical  work 
(planting,  weeding,  dead-heading),  eating  (PHS 
home-cooked  delicacies,  the  same  as  those  served  at 
members  evenings)  and  mild  drinking.  Dues  are  min- 
imal. 


The  PHS  garden  club  will  be  in  session  from  10  a.m. 
to  8  p.m.  on  the  meeting  days.  Members  may  come 
at  any  time  convenient.  The  only  requirements  for 
membership  are  a  promise  to  attend  at  least  two  meet- 
ings during  the  year,  and  a  willingness  to  do  garden 
work. 


WHY   NOT   JOIN    TODAY?    Call    the    office   for  a 
membership  application   —  WA  2-4801. 


NEW  SLIDE  SET  AVAILABLE 

Art  of  Botanical  Illustration  is  a  seventy-nine  slide 
review  of  botanical  art  from  the  late  17th  Century, 
when  works  of  botanical  artists  became  associated 
with  printed  books,  to  the  20th  Century.  Covered 
in  the  presentation  are  such  outstanding  artists  as 
George  Dionysius  Erret,  Pierre  Joseph  Redoute, 
George  Maw  and  Henry  Moon.  Some  of  the  popular 
works  described  are  the  Temple  of  Flora  and  A  Cur- 
ious Herbal. 


The  PHS  Library  has  12  sets  of  colored  slides  which 
are  available  to  members  for  use  in  club  programs. 
Each  set  is  accompanied  by  a  typed  script  to  be  read 
as  the  slides  are  projected.  Arrangements  for  borrow- 
ing the  sets  can  be  made  through  Tina  L.  Henry, 
PHS  librarian.  The  rental  fee  is  $10.00  (WA  2-4801). 


Activities:  May-June 

MEMBERS'  EVENING  —  Tuesday,  May  14 

Diseases  of  Ornamental  Trees  and  Shrubs 

Speaker  —  Professor  Lester  Nichols,  Plant  Pathology 
Extension,  Pennsylvania  State  University. 
Bring  specimens   of  diseased   or   damaged   plants  for 
diagnosis  by  an  expert. 

MEMBERS'  EVENING  —  Tuesday,  June   11 
Gardens  Through  the  Ages  —  Diane  Kostial  McGuire 

Mrs.  McGuire  is  the  director  of  the  landscape  design 
program  and  is  the  landscape  architect  of  Radcliffe 
College.  Her  professional  work  includes  the  design- 
ing of  gardens  for  residences  and  institutions  and 
work  in  city  planning.  She  is  American  correspond- 
ent for  The  Garden  History  Society. 

Cocktails  will  be  available  in  the  Board  Room  at 
6  p.m.  before  both  these  programs.  Supper  will  be 
served  at  6:45  p.m.  The  lectures  will  begin  promptly 
at  7:30.   Guest  fee:  $3.00. 

AFTERNOON  AND  EVENING  PROGRAMS 

No  registration  or  charge  for  members.  Non-member 
charge  $1.00  unless  otherwise  noted. 

GARDENS  OF  PHS  MEMBERS  —  Tuesday  May 
7,  1:45  p.m. 

The  program  will  consist  of  slides  and  commentary 
about  some  of  the  PHS  members'  gardens  which  have 
been  opened  for  the  Society's  visits  over  the  years. 
Refreshments  and  an  opportunity  to  enjoy  the  tulip 
display  in  .the  18th  Century  Garden  will  follow  the 
showing. 

SOUTH  AFRICA  —  FLOWERS  THAT  ARE  DIF- 
FERENT —  Tuesday  evening,  May  21,  7:45  p.m. 
Dr.  W.  P.  U.  Jackson,  of  the  University  of  Cape  Town 
will   talk  about   the   magnificent  and   unique   flora   of 
the  mountains  of  South  Africa. 

NEW  TABLE  SETTINGS  WITH  A  PAST— Thurs- 
day afternoon,  May  23,  1 :45  p.m. 

Speaker  —  Mrs.  Anson  Howe  Smith 

Mrs.  Smith  is  the  author  of  the  forthcoming  book, 
The  Art  and  History  of  Table  Decorations.  She  has 
been  active  in  flower  arranging  for  many  years  and 
is  an  authority  on  period  arrangements. 

PINE  BARRENS  FIELD  TRIPS 

Groups  of  five  to  fifteen  PHS  members  and  guests 
are  invited  to  organize  themselves  and  make  arrange- 
ments with  June  M.  Vail,  PHS  staff  horticulturist  for 
a  guided,  all  day  tour  of  the  Pine  Barrens. 

Miss  Vail  lived  in  the  Barrens  for  13  years  and  is 
familiar  with  the  unique  plant  material  that  grows 
there.  She  can  take  five  people  in  her  own  car,  and 
can  lead  not  more  than  two  additional  cars  to  the 
various  places  of  interest  in  her  itinerary  for  the  day. 
All  arrangements  must  be  made  with  Miss  Vail  di- 
rectly at  WA  2-4801.  Fee,  payable  to  the  PHS:  $30. 


Register  by  using  the  clip-out  coupon.  Please  enclose  check 
and  mail  to  325  Walnut  Street,  Phila.,  Pa.  19106.  Registrations 
accepted    in    the    order    received;    confirmation    by    post    card. 

RESERVATIONS 

Members'   Evening,   April  9 

□  Buffet 
D     Guest   fee 

□  Program   only 

Members'  Evening,   May  14 

□  Buffet  1300 

□  Guest   fee  $3.00 

□  Program  only  no   cnarge 

□  Botany  Course  March  20,  27,  April  3,  10,  17,  24      $35.00 


$3.00 

$3.00 

no    charge 


Enclosed  is  $   to  cover   

guests  clinics. 


buffets 


Na 


Street 


COMING  EVENTS  OF  INTEREST  TO 
GARDENERS 

Tuesday,  May  7,  1968,  10  a.m.  to  3  p.m. 

ANNUAL  PLANT  SALE— Ambler  Campus,  Temple 

University. 

Wednesday,  May  8,  1968,  10  a.m.  to  3  p.m. 

PLANT  SALE  —  The  Providence  Garden  Club  at 
the  John  J.  Tyler  Arboretum. 

Thursday,  May  9,  1968,  10  a.m.  to  2  p.m. 

HERB  SALE  —  Philadelphia  Herb  Society  at  Mr. 
&  Mrs.  George   Reed's  barn,  Chester  Springs. 

Friday,    May    10,    1 :30    p.m. 

Lecture-Demonstration  of  Japanese  Flower  Arranging 
by  Mr.  Isshin  Mori,  Headmaster  of  the  Enshu  School 
and  his  wife  Mrs.  Saigetsu  Yamamoto,  Headmaster  of 
the  Kofu  School — sponsored  by  Philadelphia  Chapter 
of  Ikebana  International  and  held  at  the  Merion 
Cricket  Club  —  Tickets  from  Mrs.  Martin  L.  Gordon, 
844  Milmar  Road,  Newtown  Square,  Pa.   i9073. 

Wednesday,  May   15 

HOUSE  AND  GARDEN  TOUR  —  In  the  White- 
marsh  Valley,  sponsored  by  the  Delaware  Valley  Col- 
lege Women's  Auxiliary.  For  tickets  and  information 
contact  Mrs.  Bayard  Stone,  1332  Fairy  Hill  Road, 
Rydal,  Tel. :  TU  6-5994. 

Saturday,  June  15 

ANNUAL  SHOW  —  Philadelphia  Ro.  •  Society  at 
PHS  Headquarters. 
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GARDEN  VISITS -SUNDAY,  MAY  12,  2  p.m.  to  5  p.m. 


Visitors  are  requested  not  to  arrive  at  any  garden  before 
the  scheduled  opening  hour  and  to  leave  promptly  at  clos- 
ing time.  The  gardens  will  be  open  regardless  of  the  weather 
and  may  be  visited  in  any  order.  A  membership  card  is 
your  ticket  of  admission.  Members  may  bring  up  to  three 
guests  upon  payment  of  $3.00  for  each  individual.  A  family 
membership  admits  all  members  of  an  immediate  family 
group. 

GARDEN  NO.   1  —  Mrs.  Austin  duPont 
Liseter  Farm 

Starting  from  Newtown  Square  at  junction  of  Routes 
No.  252  and  No.  3,  go  north  on  Route  No.  252  to- 
ward Paoli  for  1.3  miles  to  Liseter  Farm  entrance  on 
left.  Long  lane  takes  you  to  Mrs.  duPont's  lovely 
wild  garden,  situated  in  an  attractive  natural  setting. 

GARDEN  No.  2  —  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alan  Crawford 

Leaving  Liseter  Farm  entrance  turn  left  onto  Route 
No.  252  and  continue  north  for  0.5  mile  to  junction 
next  to  new  bridge  construction.  Turn  left  toward 
Paoli  onto  Darby-Paoli  Road.  (Should  new  bridge 
be  completed  by  May  12  it  will  not  be  necessary  to 
turn  left  —  you  will  merely  stay  on  road  over  bridge). 

Drive  0.7  mile  to  White  Horse  Road,  (first  road  on 
left  after  bridge)  —  turn  left  and  drive  for  0.5  mile 
on  White  Horse  Road  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Crawford's 
entrance  on  right.  Lane  takes  you  past  pond  and 
stream  (wildlife  refuge)  to  old  house  —  original  part 
built  1705  —  semi-formal  garden  with  lots  of  color — 
walls  and  paths  built  by  owners  —  garden  houses, 
picking  garden,   cold    frames,    vegetable    garden,   etc. 

GARDEN  NO.  3  —  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Homer  Reed 
"Sunnycroft" 

When   leaving  Mr.   and  Mrs.   Crawford's   follow  exit 


signs  past  barn  and  turn  right  on  dirt  road  through 
fields  which  will  bring  you  out  onto  paved  Boulder 
Lane.  Turn  immediately  right  and  go  0.3  mile  back 
to  Darby-Paoli  Road.  Turn  left  and  go  0.9  mile  to 
772  Darby-Paoli  Road,  "Sunnycroft".  Terraces,  per- 
ennials, roses,  a  greenhouse  and  a  magnificent  view 
make  this  garden  worth  seeing. 

Note :  In  case  of  rain  it  will  not  be  possible  'to  leave 
the  Crawford's  on  the  dirt  road.  A  traffic  control 
system  will  be  instituted  on  the  one-way  lane  and 
you  will  go  out  the  way  you  came  in  —  turning  left 
onto  White  Horse  Road  and  left  again  on  Darby-Paoli 
Road  —  thence  1.2  miles  to  the  Homer  Reeds. 

ALTERNATE  ROUTE: 

From  Paoli  at  Fernwood  Markets  at  the  junction  of 
Routes  No.  30  and  No.  202  go  south  on  Darby-Paoli 
Road  for  1.4  mile  to  No.  72,  "Sunnycroft"  on  right, 
the  garden  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Homer  Reed. 

From  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Reed's  turn  right  continue  on 
Darby-Paoli  Road  for  1.2  mile  to  White  Horse  Road. 
Turn  right  go  .5  mile  to  entrance  on  right  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Alan  Crawford. 

Use  same  directions  for  leaving  via  fields  to  Boulder 
Lane.  When  back  to  Darby-Paoli  Road  turn  right  for 
lmile  to  STOP  SIGN.  (There  !s  road  construction 
in  process  here  which  may  be  finished  by  May  12th 
in  which  case  you  will  continue  over  a  bridge  instead 
of  stopping  at  STOP  SIGN).  Turn  right  onto  Route 
No.  252,  go  for  .5  mile  further  to  Liseter  Farm  en- 
trance on  right  (Sharp  turn  at  Goshen  Road  junction). 

WATCH  FOR  PHS  SIGNS 
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LIBRARY  NOTES:  HOW  TO  EAT  A  FERN 


Recent  library  acquisitions  provide  a  large  variety  of 
reading  for  the  gardener.  For  leisure  hours  Euell  Gib- 
bons gives  endless  ideas  for  having  a  successful  wild 
party.  His  book,  Stalking  the  Wild  Asparagus,  tells 
not  only  how  to  gather  wild  fruits  and  vegetables  but 
how  to  prepare  them.  "There  are  recipes  for  flour  from 
cattails ;  breads,  cakes,  cereals,  pies,  puddings,  muffins 
from  such  plants  as  acorns,  water  lilies,  June  and  other 
wild  berries."  Gibbons  tells  how  to  freeze  pigweed  and 
how  to  make  "buckwheat"  pancakes  from  pigweed. 
"Prejudice  prevents  many  people  from  enjoying  this 
pot  herb  merely  because  it  is  called  pigweed.  It  isn't 
called  that  because  it's  only  fit  for  pigs.  It  is  just  that 
pigs,  knowing  a  good  thing  when  they  taste  it,  will 
eat  all  of  this  weed  they  can  get.  Pigs  will  also  greed- 
ily eat   pies,  cakes,  strawberry   shortcake   or  cavier." 

In  Stalking  the  Blue-eyed  Scallop  the  foraging  en- 
thusiast is  taken  to  the  shores  of  our  country.  In  his 
chapter  on  seaside  vegetables  and  salads  Gibbons 
gives  recipes  for  using  Scotch  Lovage,  Bugleweeds, 
Prickly  Pear,  and  ferns.  "The  edible  part  of  the  fern 
is  the  young  frond  while  it  is  still  tightly  coiled  in 
early  spring.  It  is  ready  to  eat  long  before  the  first 
asparagus.  .  .  .  Whether  you  use  Bracken  or  Ostrich 
Fern,  you  will  find  few  vegetables  that  can  top  a 
piece  of  toast  with  more  grace  and  goodness  than  fern 
fiddleheads.  They  can  be  boiled  like  asparagus,  sau- 
teed  in  butter,  served  in  cream  sauce,  or,  the  best  way 
of  all,  steamed  and  served  on  toast  with  a  wine  Hol- 
landaise  Sauce." 

"The  first  reference  to  a  plant  of  polyanthus  form  ap- 
peared about  the  year  1663.  It  bore  flowers  in  various 
shades  of  red  and  had  a  habit  similar  to  the  wild 
hybrid  oxlip  .  .  .  the  plant  in  its  present  form  appeared 
entirely  by  chance,  in  the  garden  of  the  famouse  Vic- 
torian gardener,  Miss  Gertrude  Jekyll,  in  the  year 
1880."  The  Polyanthus  by  Roy  Genders  in  a  com- 
plete account  of  this  plant,  including  raising  plants 
from  seed  and  in  window  boxes  and  tubs. 

For  the  members  of  the  Society  who  are  unable  to 
use  the  rare  books  in  the  library,  there  are  now  avail- 
able for  circulation  reproductions  of  many  of  the  old 
treasures.  The  Herb  Grower  Press  has  reprinted  The 
Art  of  Simpling  by  William  Coles  (1657).  Although  a 


graduate  of  Oxford  University,  Coles  believed  in  the 
power  of  moonwort  and  Burdock.  Other  reproductions 
that  may  be  checked  out  are  The  English  Vineyard 
Vindicated  by  John  Rose  and  Kalendarium  Hortense 
by  John  Evelyn. 

Other  new  books  in  the  library : 

Allan,  Mea.     The  Hookers  of  Kew  1785-1911 

Anderson,   E.   B.     Camellias 

Ashberry,  Anne.     Alpine  Lawns 

Baker,  H.  A.     Ericas  in  Southern  Africa 

Blunt,  Wilfrid.     Of  Flowers  and  a  Village 

Cameron,  H.  C.     Sir  Joseph  Banks:  The  Autocrat  of 

the  Philosophers 
Corner,  E.  J.  H.     Wayside  Trees  of  Malaya  2  vols. 
Ewan,  Joseph.     Rocky  Mountain  Naturalists 
Foley,  Daniel  J.     Gardening  for  Beginners 
Jeffers,    Robert    H.     The    Friends    of    John    Gerard: 

Surgeon  and  Botanist 
Milne,    Lorus    and    Margery.     Living    Plants   of    the 

World 
Morton,  James.     History  of  the  Development  of  Fast 

Dyeing  and  Dyes 
Russell,  Norman  H.     Violets  of  Central  and  Eastern 

U.  S. 
Severn,  Gillian   E.     Miniature  Trees  in  the  Japanese 

Style 
Simpkins,    John    J 

Growing  Roses 
Stuckey,  Irene  H. 
Zohary,  Michael. 


The    Common    Sense    Guide    to 

Rhode  Island  Wildflowers 
Flora  Palaestina 


An  excellent  50  page  pamphlet,  "Insects  and  Diseases 
of  Vegetables  in  the  Home  Garden"  is  available  from 
the  Superintendent  of  Documents,  U.  S.  Government 
Printing  Office,  Washington,  D.  C.  for  30  cents.  It 
was  prepared  by  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture 
especially  for  the  home  gardener.  It  gives  insecticide 
spray  formulations  and  mixing  proportions,  discusses 
compatibility  of  pesticides  and  lists  precautions.  In- 
sects and  diseases  are  described  according  to  the 
plant  they  attack.  It  is  well  illustrated  and  includes 
color  plates  and  complete  index.  Request  Home  and 
Garden  Bulletin  No.  46. 


ROSE  SHOW 

The  twenty-second  Annual  Rose  Show  of  the  Phil- 
adelphia Rose  Society  will  be  held  in  the  PHS  head- 
quarters building  on  Saturday,  June  15,  2:00  p.m.  to 
9:00  p.m. 


LILY  SHOW 

The  PHS  is  acting  as  co-sponsor  of  the  twenty-first 
Annual  International  Lily  Show  which  will  be  held 
at  the  Benjamin  Franklin  Hotel  on  Friday,  Saturday 
and  Sunday,  July  5,  6,  and  7.  Sixty-four  horticultural 
classes,  four  artistic  classes  and  a  number  of  com- 
mercial displays  from  the  country's  leading  lily  grow- 
ers will  make  up  the  exhibits.  Schedules  are  avail- 
able from  the  PHS  office,  WA  2-4801. 


HARVEST  SHOW  -  October  5  and  6 

The  Society's  second  Annual  Harvest  Show  will  be 
held  on  the  Ambler  Campus  of  Temple  University 
on  Saturday  and  Sunday  October  5  and  6.  Coopera- 
ting with  the  PHS  to  produce  two  days  of  horticul- 
tural fun  are  The  University  and  its  horticulture  and 
landscape  alumni. 

In  addition  to  several  educational  exhibits  and  sea- 
sonal displays  the  show  will  include  competitive 
classes  for  annuals,  perennials,  herbs,  container  grown 
plants,  fruits,  vegetables,  jellies,  preserves,  and 
flower  arrangements.  Separate  sections  will  be  de- 
voted to  roses,  dahlias,  and  chrysanthemums.  Sched- 
ules will  be  sent  on  request.  Call  the  office,  WA  2- 
4801. 


LIGHT  MAY  DOOM  GARDEN  INSECTS 

Insects  respond  to  daylengths  at  various  seasons  of 
the  year.  Some  insects,  for  example,  emerge  from 
their  normal  resting  stage,  called  diapause,  when  their 
biological  clocks  respond  to  lengthening  days  of 
spring. 

In  laboratory  tests  conducted  at  Beltsville,  Md.,  bio- 
chemist Dora  K.  Hayes  and  colleagues  of  USDA's 
Agricultural  Research  Service,  forced  insects  into  or 
out  of  diapause  through  exposure  to  certain  amounts 
of  artificial  light.  Different  insects,  they  found,  may  re- 
spond to  varying  periods  of  light,  to  different  colored 
lights,  or  to  low-intensity  light. 

If  destructive  insects  respond  similarly  under  prac- 
tical conditions,  the  future  gardener  may  switch  on 
lights  in  his  garden  during  the  winter  to  trick  insects 
into  breaking  diapause.  The  emerging  insects  would 
die  from  the  cold  weather  or  lack  of  food,  or  could 
not  reproduce  because  of  a  lack  of  host  plants.  Ways 
might  also  be  found  to  trick  insects  into  diapause 
during  the  summer  when  they  would  normally  be 
ravaging  plants. 


Activities:  June-July 

MEMBERS   EVENING  —  Tuesday,   June    9 
Gardens  through  the  Ages 

Speaker — Diane  Kostial  McGuire,  director  of  the  land- 
scape design  program  and  landscape  architect  for 
Radcliffe  College. 

Cocktails  will  be  available  in  the  Board  Room  at 
6  p.m.  preceding  supper,  which  is  served  at  6:45.  The 
lecture  will  begin  at  7  :30. 

Afternoon  Program 

No  registration  or  charge  for  members.  Non-members 
charge  $1.00  unless  otherwise  noted. 

The  Art  of  Dried  Flower  Arrangement.  Wednesday, 
July  10,  1 :30  p.m. 

Mrs.  Henry  B.  King  will  discuss  the  proper  choice 
of  flowers  for  drying,  and  various  methods  and  tech- 
niques for  arranging  dried  material.  The  discussion 
will  be  accompanied  by  a  demonstration. 


GARDEN  VISITS 

Sunday,  June  30,  3  p.m. 

Members  and  their  guests  are  invited  to  the  Barnes 
Arboretum.  The  Director,  Dr.  John  M.  Fogg,  Jr.  will 
be  there  to  answer  questions  and  guide  visitors 
around  the  premises.  Registration  required  (Page  3). 
The  Arboretum  is  located  in  Merion  on  Latches  Lane. 

Thursday  evening,  July  11,  4-8  p.m. 

Two  gardens  in  the  Chester  Springs  area  will  be  open 
for  visiting.  They  belong  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lee  M. 
Raden  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  A.  Reed,  Jr.  Direc- 
tions will  be  given  in  the  July  NEWS. 


TOURS  AND  FIELD  TRIPS 

All  day  trip  with  members  of  the  North  American 
Lily  Society,  Sunday,  July  7,  8:30-5:30. 

A  bus  will  leave  the  Benjamin  Franklin  Hotel  at  8:30 
a.m.  The  morning  will  be  spent  at  the  Wintherthur 
gardens  of  Mr.  Henry  F.  duPont  in  Montchanin,  Del- 
aware. Forty  acres  of  flowers,  trees  and  shrubs  in 
great  variety  in  a  natural  setting  among  rolling  hills 
and  native  woods.  Lilies  are  a  prime  feature  of  the 
summer  display. 

Following  lunch  in  the  Winterthur  cafeteria,  the  bus 
will  proceed  to  the  gardens  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John 
R.  H.  Thouron  in  Unionville.  Here  one  can  see  the 
finest  herbaceous  borders  in  the  east  and  an  extensive 
and  remarkable  rock  garden. 

Registration  price  includes  luncheon  and  transporta- 
tion.  No  private  cars  permitted.   Fee,  $5.50. 

Pine  Barrens  of  New  Jersey — Tuesday,  July  16,  10 
a.m.  to  3  p.m. 

This  excursion  to  New  Jersey's  famous  Pine  Barrens 
will  take  place  rain  or  shine,  and  members  who  have 
registered  in  advance  will  be  sent  directions  for  reach- 
ing the  meeting  place  in  Marlton,  New  Jersey.  Bring 
a  picnic  lunch.   Guide :  June  M.  Vail.   Fee  $3.00. 


1969  SPRING  FLOWER  SHOW 
ENTRY  FORM  FOR  CHALLENGE  CLASS 

Clip  and  mail  to  PHS,  325  Walnut  St. 
Philadelphia.  Pa.  19106 

Plant  and  container  to  be 
supplied  in  late  June 


Sinningia  pusilla 


$2.50 


Name   .... 
Address 


Phone  Amount  enclosed 


Register  by  using  the   clip-out  coupon.    Please  enclose   check 
and  mail  to  325  Walnut  Street,  Phila.,  Pa,  19106.    Registrations 

accepted    in     the    order    received:    confirmation     by    post    card. 

RESERVATIONS 

Members'  Evening.  June  9th 

□  Buffet  $3_oo 

□  Guest  $3.00 

□  Program  only  „„  charge 

□  Barnes  Arboretum,  June  30  no  charge 
D     All   day   bus  trip,  July  7th  $5.50 

□  Pine  Barrens  Field  Trip,  July  16th  $3.00 

Enclosed   is   $    to   cover    buffets 

guests    trips 


Name 


Street 


1969     SPRING     FLOWER     SHOW 


The  horticultural  classes  have  been  planned  to  ac- 
commodate all  types  of  container  grown  plant  ma- 
terial. Show  dates  will  be  March  8th  through  the  15th. 
The  classes  will  be  changed  twice.  A  brief  outline  of 
the  1969  classes  is  given  below.  Details  will  be  spelled 
out  in  the  show  schedule  which  will  be  mailed  to  PHS 
members  in'  early  fall. 

BULBS:  NARCISSUS,  trumpet,  Beersheba ;  Large- 
cupped,  Fortune,  Small-cupped,  Aflame  (8"  bulb  pan)  ; 
TULIP,  Mr.  Van  der  Hoef  (8"  bulb  pan)  ;  GRAPE 
HYACINTH,  Muscarl  botryoides  album  (6"  bulb 
pan )  ;  HYACINTH,  Bismarck  (8"  bulb  pan )  ;  LIL- 
IUM  Harmony  (6"  pot). 

HANGING  BASKETS:  FLOWERING  PLANT(S) 
and  FOLIAGE  PLANT(S).  container  6"  or  larger. 

MINIATURE:  Orchid,  total  height  of  plant  and  con- 
tainer 6"  or  less,  excluding  inflorescence:  Geranium; 
Sinningia  pusilla  (Challenge  Class,  see  above). 

COLLECTIONS: 

Window  Sills:  Herbs;  Succulents;  Plants  suitable  for 
a  sunny  OR  a  shady  window. 

Greenhouse:  Space  allowed  approximately  15  square 
feet  of  bench  space,  some  hanging  space.  Orchids; 
Plants  for  a  cool,  medium  or  warm  greenhouse. 

SPECIMEN  PLANTS:  Foilage  Plant;  Fern;  Be- 
gonia ;  forced  Herbaceous  Perennial,  in  bloom ;  Suc- 
culent ;  Herb ;  Two  Plants  in  separate  containers  grown 
as  a  pair ;  Vine  or  Climber  trained  on  a  form  ;  Ges- 
neriad,   Flowering   Plant ;  Azalea ;  Orchid. 

FORCED   BRANCHES 

EXHIBITS  JUDGED  FOR  HORTICULTURAL 
PERFECTION  AND  EFFECT: 


Espalier,  woody  plant,  trained  on  a  portable  frame 
or  trellis;  Terrarium* ;  Succulent  Garden;  Window 
Box*  to  be  planted  with  compatible  plant  material, 
box  supplied  ;  Ivy*  or  other  Plant  Material  trained  on 
a  three  dimensional  form,  not  to  exceed  3  feet  in 
width  ;  Miniature  landscape  or  garden*,  in  scale,  con- 
taining three  or  more  plant  species,  largest  dimension 
not  to  exceed  2y2"  ;  Standard,  a  woody  plant;  Alpine 
garden*,  containing  three  or  more  plant  species ; 
Plant(s)  for  terrace  decoration*,  for  a  sunny  or  a 
shady  terrace,  in  a  single  container  not  to  exceed  3 
feet  in  width.  Window  box*  to  be  planted  with  com- 
patible plant  material,   (box  supplied). 

*    -   indicates    plants    need    not    have   been    grown   by 
exhibitor. 

The  competitive  section  will  include  a  class  of  pressed 
flower  pictures.  Details  will  appear  in  the  schedule. 
Members  are  urged  to  save  and  press  all  kinds  of 
plant  material  during  the  summer.  (Flowers  or  petals, 
twigs,  weeds,  buds,  seed  pods,  etc.)  The  P.  H.  S. 
will  mail  interested,  prospective  exhibitors  information 
on  how  to  press  flowers  for  framing  and  exhibiting. 
A  demonstration  clinic  is  planned  for  early  fall. 
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MEMBERS'  COLUMN 

One  of  the  most  rewarding  plants  in  our  garden  is  a 
member  of  the  large  primula  family,  an  ordinary  pale 
yellow  primrose  not  unlike  the  cowslip  that  grows 
wild  in  the  meadows  of  England.  I  believe  it  is  either 
P.  acaulis  or  vulgaris. 

Primula  means  the  first  and  indeed  it  is  almost  the 
first  herbaceous  plant  to  show  colour  on  our  place. 
I  write  this  in  late  March  and  there  are  many  in 
tight  bud,  and  a  few  in  full  bloom,  making  a  lovely 
contrast  with  the  blues  of  the  early  Puschkinia  and 
Chinadoxa  bulbs. 

Propagation  by  seed  of  this  particular  variety  we  have 
never  tried,  for  they  spread  so  fast  that  division  be- 
comes advisable,  although  not  necessary,  every  other 
year.  This  can  be  done  before,  during  or  after  bloom- 
ing .  .  .  the  last  being  probably  the  best  time. 
We  have  them  growing  in  many  different  locations ; 
some  in  full  sun,  some  in  almost  total  shade,  and  all 
the  in-between  exposures.  The  books  say  that  they 
require  a  shady  spot  and  a  rich,  moist  soil,  and  I'm 
sure  that  they  do  best  under  such  conditions.  How- 
ever, with  a  little  extra  care  they  can  be  kept  fairly 
presentable  in  our  sunny  garden  border. 
The  virtues  of  early  and  delightfully  long  length  of 
bloom,  cheerful  colour,  and  easy  propagation  are  some- 
what offset  by  a  few  sorrows.  Red  spider,  which  I 
have  always  thought  a  fastidious  pest  (liking  the 
pretty  plants)  is  right  in  there  as  soon  as  it  can  be. 
However,  drought  is  an  even  worse  enemy  and  keep- 
ing the  plants  watered  can  present  a  challenge  during 
a  long  hot  summer.  I  am  a  lazy  gardener  and  scarcely 
ever  spray,  but  I  do  try  to  keep  them  moist  as  other- 
wise the  leaves  turn  brown  and  withered  looking. 
Perhaps  the  fact  that  soil  is  limey  has  something  to 
do  with  their  apparent  pleasure  in  growing  here,  al- 
though many  authorities  suggest  their  love  of  a  more 
acid  medium. 

My  suggestion  is  to  try  them.  I  do  not  think  that 
you  will  be  disappointed  in  their  performance. 

Mrs.  George  R.  Clark 

March  1968 


AMERICA  SHOWS  THE  WAY 

FOR  two  weeks  I  have  been  looking  at  gardens  around 
Washington,  Philadelphia  and  New  York,  many  of  them 
blanketed  in  snow,  with  temperatures  so  low  that  camellia 
and  rhododendron  leaves  hang  limp  and  curled.  It  seems 
a  strange  time  for  viewing  but,  as  always,  I  am  impressed 
by  the  strong  sense  of  design  in  American  gardens,  the 
practical  and  very  logical  integration  of  garden  with 
house,  and  the  predominance  of  evergreens  such  as  hol- 
lies in  wide  variety,  pieris,  camellias,  rhododendrons  and 
dwarf  ilexes  ivhich  are  so  seldom  used  in  Britain. 
Ivies  in  wide  variety  are  used  for  ground  cover  and  walls 
alike,  and  periwinkles  and  pachysandra  are  ubiquitous. 
Yews,  junipers,  hemlocks  and  dwarf  pines  also  share 
great  popularity.  As  a  result,  gardens  in  winter  are  a 
delight. 

There  is  a  wide  activity  on  the  "beautification"  front, 
both  publicly  and  privately.  Over  the  last  two  years 
800,000  daffodils  and  3,000  semi-mature  cherry  trees 
have  been  planted  for  the  enjoyment  of  the  public.  In 
Philadelphia,  there  is  a  vast  restoration  scheme  in  the 
colonial  style  following  the  clearance  of  a  large  area 
around  Independence   Hall. 

Semi-mature  trees  are  widely  planted  for  the  landscaping 
of  parkways,  new  factories  and  public  and  private  build- 
ings. The  vast  quantity  especially  grown  for  this  purpose 
is  impressive,  as  is  the  ease  and  high  degree  of  success 
with  ivhich  they  are  moved.  Oaks,  limes,  maples,  planes 
and  ginkgoes  are  predominant.  The  last  with  its  tall  rather 
fastigiate  habit  is  commonly  used  as  a  street  tree. 
Cherries,  thorns  and  crabapples  are  much  more  often  grown 
as  bushes  than  here  where  we  tend  to  standards  and  half- 
standards.  These  are  very  effective  when  planted  in  large 
beds  of  evergreen  cover. 

Birches  with  multiple  stems  springing  at  ground  level  are 
much  used  and  provide  a  welcome  change  from  the  usual 
single  stem. 

Containers  of  a  variety  of  shapes  and  sizes  are  widely  used 
for  flowering  plants  and  trees  alike.      Far  more   is  being 
done  in  this  respect  than  in  England. 
Lanning  Roper 
The  Sunday  Times.  January  28,  1968 
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AN  18th  CENTURY  GARDEN 


An  example,  even  more  than  a  picture,  is  worth  10,- 
000  words,  and  nowhere  is  this  more  true  than  in  a 
garden.  Verbal  descriptions,  plans  and  even  photo- 
graphs are  powerless  to  convey  the  sight  of  a  garden, 
much  less  the  impression  it  creates  in  the  visitor. 

The  importance  of  an  example  is  doubled  when  the 
garden  belongs  to  a  bygone  era  and  is  designed  in 
a  tradition  that  has  long  since  gone  out  of  style.  For 
this  reason,  the  Pennsylvania  Horticultural  Society 
is  fortunate  in  having,  next  door  to  its  headquarters, 
an  eighteenth  century  garden  which  embodies  much 
of  the  horticultural  spirit  of  Colonial  America.  Out- 
lined below  are  some  aspects  of  that  garden  of  in- 
terest to  the  twentieth  century  visitor. 

SETTING 

In  the  1750's  Philadelphia  was  the  second  largest  city 
in  the  British  empire,  with  a  thriving  trade  and  close 
ties  to  France  as  well  as  to  England.  Philadelphians 
such  as  William  Penn,  James  Logan,  Francis  Daniel 
Pastorius  (the  founder  of  Germantown),  John  Bar- 
tram  and  Benjamin  Franklin  were  active  in  collecting 
and  growing  plants  for  food  and  ornamentation.  In 
1763  Adam  Kuhn  of  Germantown  became  the  first  pro- 
fessor in  the  first  department  of  botany  on  this  side 
of  the  Atlantic,  at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania. 
All  this  would  have  been  reflected  in  a  Philadelphia 
city  garden,  which  would  have  combined  careful  de- 
sign, refined  taste,  and  choice  plants. 

SITE 

The  three  buildings  in  the  Independence  National 
Historical  Park  occupied  jointly  by  the  Pennsylvania 
Horticultural  Society  and  the  Philadelphia  Society 
for  Promoting  Agriculture  were  first  built  in  the  very 
early  nineteenth  century  and  were  occupied  by  Robert 
Kid,  a  copper  merchant,  Dr.  William  Chandler,  an 
apothecary  and  William  Fling,  a  cabinet  maker.  The 
houses  at  Fourth  and  Walnut,  now  occupied  by  the 
National  Carl  Schurz  Association,  belonged  to  John 
Todd,  the  first  husband  of  Dolley  Madison,  and  to 
Dr.  Samuel  Powel  Griffitts.  Between  the  two  groups 
of  buildings  a  gentleman  named  William  Hamilton 
maintained  a  garden  which  may  well  have  resembled 
the  garden  the  PHS  maintains  on  the  same  site  today. 
Thus,  the  area  was  prosperous  and  even  fashionable, 


although  it  was  considered  to  be  on  the  outskirts  of 
town. 

CONTENTS 

The  Society's  garden  consists  of  three  quite  separate 
sections :  a  formal  garden  with  gravel  walks  and  par- 
terres full  of  flowers,  a  small  orchard  and  (within 
the  Society's  grounds  not  always  open  to  the  public) 
an  area  reserved  for  vegetables,  herbs  and  cutting 
flowers.  This  division  can  be  considered  typical.  The 
herbs  and  vegetables  were  indispensable  to  good  din- 
ing at  a  time  when  transportation  was  rudimentary 
and  storage  facilities  nil.  Fruits  like  apples  and  pears 
were  much  in  demand  because  they  could  be  stored 
for  long  periods.  They  were  also  a  popular  hobby 
among  the  well-to-do,  who  competed  in  developing 
or  obtaining  improved  varieties,  of  which  the  best 
known  is  the  Seckel  pear,  developed  by  a  Philadel- 
phian.  Finally,'  the  formal  garden  reflected  the  wealth 
and  urbanity  of  the  growing,  prosperous  city. 


DESIGN 

The  student  of  garden  design  may  find  it  difficult  to 
reconcile  the  design  of  the  garden  with  its  date.  The 
style  is  unmistakably  English,  combining  the  English- 
man's love  of  grass  and  flowers  with  the  formal  geo- 
metrical patterns  derived  from  Europe.  But  the 
eighteenth  century  date  is  confusing,  since,  by  1700, 
the  English  were  abandoning  this  style  in  favor  of 
less  formal  landscape  gardens.  The  explanation  is  to 
be  found  in  the  natural  conservatism  of  the  colonists. 
When  an  eighteenth  century  Philadelphian  had  "ar- 
rived", he  signalled  his  success  by  emulating  the 
upper  class  in  England,  when  he,  or  his  fore- 
bears, left  the  mother  country  a  generation  or  two 
before.  And  so,  in  1850,  we  find  him  building  a  house 
and  planting  a  garden  in  the  style  that  had  flowered  in 
the  British  Isles  fifty  or  even  a  hundred  years  pre- 
viously. 

PLANT  MATERIAL 

The  trees,  shrubs  and  herbaceous  plants  in  the  garden 
are  a  mixture  of  native  species  and  those  brought  to 
this  country  by  the  colonists.  The  latter  included  not 
only  natives  of  the  British  Isles,  but  also  exotics  car- 

(Continued  on  page  2) 


AN   18th  CENTURY  GARDEN-(cont'd) 

ried  to  England  by  her  far  ranging  sea  captains.  The 
only  compromise  in  the  planting  has  been  to  sub- 
stitute modern  varieties  and  hybrids  for  the  species 
grown  two  hundred  years  ago.  The  older  types,  even 
if  they  could  be  obtained,  were  far  less  compact  and 
colorful  than  those  we  are  used  to  today.  The  eigh- 
teenth century  horticulturist  enjoyed  them  as  the  best 
obtainable,  but  to  our  eye  they  would  appear  drab 
and  seedy  and  would  destroy  the  impression  of  rich- 
ness and  elegance  which  the  garden  was  designed  to 
create. 

Native  American  plants  to  be  found  in  the  garden  in- 
clude rhododendron,  clethra,  bayberry,  leucothoe,  haw- 
thorne,  trumpet  vine,  winterberry  and  holly. 

Among  the  exotics  are  ginkgo,  chrysanthemums  and 
roses  from  China;  apples,  pears,  grapes  and  blue  grass 
from  Europe ;  geraniums  from  South  Africa ;  and 
ageratum,  zinnia  cosmos,  lantana  and  salvia  from  Cen- 
tral America,  probably  by  way  of  Portugal. 

The  National  Park  Service  reports  that  Independence 
Hall  is  visited  by  close  to  two  million  people  each 
year.  No  one  knows  how  many  of  these  find  their 
way  to  the  little  garden  beside  the  Pennsylvania  Hor- 
ticultural Society  headquarters.  Those  who  do  get 
a  glimpse  into  the  life  of  colonial  America  which  can- 
not be  obtained  in  any  other  way. 


SUMMER  EXHIBITS 

18th  CENTURY  GARDENING 

An  exhibit  of  unusual  interest  and  merit  prepared  by 
the  Exhibits  Committee  of  the  Pennsylvania  Horti- 
cultural   Society,    Mrs.    E.    Perot   Walker,   Chairman. 

June   17  through   September   17. 

AROUND  THE  YEAR  IN  THE  GARDEN 

An  exhibit  of  unusual  interest  to  gardeners  will  be 
displayed  in  the  PHS  auditorium  from  June  17  to 
September  16.  It  consists  of  42  water  color  flower 
paintings  by  the  English  artist  Jill  (Mrs.  Jock  Rop- 
ner).  Each  depicts  a  charming  and  realistic  bouquet 
of  flowers  picked  and  painted  on  a  given  day  of  the 
year,  the  season  round  starting  in  January  and  going 
through  Christmas.  Annuals,  perennials,  exotics  from 
the  greenhouse  and  winter  flowering  shrubs  all  are 
included.  Each  picture  is  accompanied  by  a  descriptive 
note  -  personal  and  informative. 


The  library  will  be  closed  Tuesday  evenings 
during  July  and  August. 


GARDEN  VISITS 

Sunday,  June  30,   3   P.M. 

Members  and  their  guests  are  invited  to  the  Barnes 
Arboretum  in  Merion.  The  Director,  Dr.  John  M. 
Fogg,  Jr.  will  be  there  to  guide  participants  around 
the  grounds.  There  is  no  fee  for  members  for  this 
visit,  but  registration  is  requested  of  all  who  plan  to 
attend.  Dr.  Fogg  will  plan  his  tour  to  accommodate 
the  pre-registered  group. 

Thursday  evening,  July  11,  4-8  P.M. 

Two  gardens  will  be  open  in  Chester  Springs.  Visitors 
are  requested  not  to  arrive  before  4  and  to  leave 
promptly  at  8.  In  addition  to  the  gardens,  it  is  hoped 
that  members  will  enjoy  the  delightfully  quiet  and 
restful  atmosphere  which  prevails  in  this  section 
famous  for  fox  hunting  and  farming  since  colonial 
days.  Directions  below : 

Garden  No.  1     Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lee  M.  Raden 

"Schytte  on  Pickering" 

Mr.  Raden,  Vice-President  of  the  PHS  and  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  American  Rock 
Garden  Society  has  over  1000  varieties  of  plants  grow- 
ing on  his  finely  landscaped  hillside  overlooking  a  large 
pond.  The  contemporary  house  allows  the  family  con- 
stant glimpses  of  the  extensive  rock  gardens  surround- 
ing it. 

To  reach  the  garden,  start  from  the  Downingtown 
Exit  of  the  Pennsylvania  Turnpike,  turn  LEFT  on 
Rt.  100  and  go  approximately  1  mile  to  Rt.  113.  Turn 
LEFT  and  go  4.9  miles  to  Old  Rt.  113  (sign— Chester 
Springs  Animal  Hospital).  Turn  LEFT  and  go  .3 
miles.  Or  take  Rt.  30  from  Paoli  to  Rt.  100  at  Exton. 
Turn  RIGHT  on  Rt.  100  Go  to  traffic  light  at  cross- 
roads of  Rt.  113  and  turn  LEFT.  Proceed  as  above. 


Garden  No.  2     Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  A.  Reed,  Jr. 

"Longview    Farm" 

In  1965  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Reed  received  the  Distinguished 
Garden  Award  of  the  Pennsylvania  Horticultural  So- 
ciety for  their  model  vegetable  garden.  In  addition, 
they  maintain  extensive  plantings  of  herbaceous  ma- 
terial, fruit  trees  and  wildflowers.  Potted  plants  and 
vines  decorate  the  terrace  adjoining  their  recently  re- 
modeled farmhouse. 

To  reach  the  garden  take  the  same  route  as  above  to 
Rt.  113.  Travel  Rt.  113  for  2  miles  to  Rt.  401.  Turn 
RIGHT  on  Rt.  401  (or  LEFT  if  coming  from  the 
Raden's).  Go  to  Seven  Oaks  Road  on  the  left,  just 
before  Rt.  401  goes  under  the  turnpike.  Turn  LEFT 
and  go  to  dead  end.  Turn  RIGHT  on  Bodine  Road  and 
cross  over  the  Turnpike.  See  the  Reed's  on  the 
RIGHT. 

—  WATCH  FOR  PHS  GARDEN  SIGNS  — 


Activities:  July-August 

Afternoon  Program 

No  registration  or  charge  for  members.    Non-member 
charge  $1.00  unless  otherwise  noted. 
THE    ART    OF    DRIED    FLOWER    ARRANGE- 
MENT —  Wednesday,  July  10,  1 :30  p.m. 

Mrs.  Henry  B.  King  will  discuss  the  proper  choice  of 
flowers  for  drying,  and  various  methods  and  tech- 
niques for  arranging  dried  material.  The  discussion 
will  be  accompanied  by  a  demonstration. 

Tours  and  Field  Trips 

ALL  DAY  TRIP  WITH  NORTH  AMERICAN 
LILY  SOCIETY  —  Sunday,  July  7,  8:30  -  5:30. 

A  bus  trip  is  planned  for  visits  to  Winterthur  and  the 
garden  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  R.  H.  Thouron  in  Union- 
ville.  Registration  price  includes  luncheon  and  trans- 
portation. All  participants  must  travel  in  the  bus. 
Fee:  $5.50. 

PINE  BARRENS  OF  NEW  JERSEY  —  Tuesday, 
July  16,  10  a.m.  to  3  p.m. 

An  excursion  to  New  Jersey's  Pine  Barrens  which 
will  take  place  rain  or  shine.  All  registrants  will  re- 
ceive directions  for  reaching  the  meeting  place  in 
Marlton,  New  Jersey.  Those  who  need  transportation 
may  contact  June  M.  Vail,  PHS  staff  horticulturist, 
the  guide  for  the  day.  Fee :  $3.00. 
ALL  DAY  TRIP  TO  ISLAND  BEACH  STATE 
PARK,  SEASIDE  PARK,  NEW  JERSEY  —  Wed- 
nesday, August  14,  9  a.m.  to  5  p.m. 
Island  Beach  State  Park,  one  of  the  few  natural 
expanses  of  barrier  beach  remaining  along  the  eastern 
edge  of  the  North  Atlantic  continent,  occupies  the 
entire  barrier  beach  area  between  Seaside  Park  and 
the  northern  shore  of  Barnegat  Inlet.  It  is  valued 
highly  by  scientists  and  nature  lovers  as  an  outdoor 
text  book  where  dense  thickets  of  green  briar  and  ivy, 
occasional  cedars,  clumps  of  holly  and  hardwood 
shrubs,  Hudsonia  and  marsh  plants  can  be  studied  in 
their  natural  habitats. 

The  trip  leader  will  be  Evelyn  Hett,  of  the  PHS  staff. 
A  park  naturalist  will  provide  a  guided  tour. 
Bring  a  picnic   lunch,  sunburn  lotion,  a  long-sleeved 
shirt   and   a   hat.    PHS   members   may   bring   guests. 
Fee :  $5.00. 


CHRISTMAS  SHOW 

The  1968  Christmas  Show  and  Exhibit  will  be  staged 
in  PHS  headquarters  from  November  18  to  January  3. 
Members  are  invited  to  display  their  handicrafted 
Christmas  decorations  in  which  dried,  natural  ma- 
terials and  fresh  plant  material  predominate.  Included 
will  be  swags,  wreaths,  mobiles,  plaques,  ropes ;  hall, 
coffee  and  dining  table  decorations ;  tree  ornaments ; 
corsages ;  madonna  and  candle  arrangements,  small 
Christmas  table  trees ;  creches  created  from  all  natural 
materials,  etc.  Begin  planning  and  collecting  materials 
now.  Included  will  be  a  number  of  competitive  classes. 
Schedules  are  available  from  the  office.  Call  WA  2- 
4801  for  your  copy. 


Register  by  using  the  clip-out  coupon.  Please  enclose  check 
and  mail  to  325  Walnut  Street,  Phila.,  Pa.  19106.  Registrations 
accepted    in    the    order    received;    confirmation    by    post    card. 

RESERVATIONS 


□  All   day    bus   trip,  July   7th 

□  Pine  Barrens  Field  Trip,  July  16th 

□  Island   Beach   Trip,   August    14th 

Enclosed  is  $   to  cover 


$5.50 
$3.00 
$5.00 


trip* 


Name 


Street 


MEMBERS'  COLUMN 


May  29,  1968 


Dear  Mrs.  Henry : 


The  first  line  of  the  June,  1968  PHS  news,  LIBRARY 
NOTES:  HOW  TO  EAT  A  FERN,  caught  my  at- 
tention because  when  employed  in  the  Bureau  of 
Chemistry  of  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture  50 
years  ago  —  the  predecessor  of  the  present  Food  and 
Drug  Administration  —  I  was  called  on  more  than 
once  to  advise  physicians  who  were  called  on  to  treat 
patients  who  had  been  made  ill  by  consuming  wild 
plants  as  to  the  chemical  character  of  which  they  knew 
nothing,  but  which  they  had  been  advised  to  use  by 
"natural  food"  enthusiasts. 

The  most  serious  cases  of  course,  were  the  result  of 
eating  rhubarb  leaves  (not  merely  the  stalks,  which 
are  widely  accepted).  I  was  specializing  on  the  detec- 
tion of  oxalic  acid  and  its  derivatives,  which  are  de- 
cidedly poisonous,  and  when  people  died  from  the 
rhubarb  leaf  concoctions,  it  proved  to  be  due  to  the 
large  amount  of  these  oxalates.  Alas,  some  of  the 
plants  commonly  known  as  pigweed  also  contain  lots 
of  oxalates,  and  are  potentially  dangerous  too. 

When  allergic  poisoning  from  bracken  ferns  came  in, 
oxalic  acid  was  again  suspected,  but  I  could  not  find 
any,  and  the  final  conclusion  was  that  these  plants 
contain  a  photosensitizing  principle,  which  acts  as 
though  it  antagonized  essential  vitamins,  and  individ- 
uals whose  systems  are  low  in  vitamins  suffered 
rashes,  etc. 

It  is  therefore  a  matter  of  regret  to  me  that  books 
can  be  published  advising  the  public  to  gather  and 
consume  all  sorts  of  plants  neither  the  author  nor  the 
sucker  really  know  anything  about. 

Sincerely  yours, 
Edgar  T.  Wherry 
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LIBRARY  NOTES 


Graaff,  Jan  de  and  Hyams,  E.     Lilies.     New  York: 
Funk  &  Wagnalls  (1968)  $6.95. 

This  is  a  truly  international  book,  to  which  Edward 
Hyams,  English  author  of  garden  books,  has  con- 
tributed his  experience  with  lilies  in  his  own  garden 
and  knowledge  of  lily  culture  in  Britain,  and  Jan  de 
Graaff,  American  commercial  grower,  has  supplied  his 
skill  in  mass  breeding,  selection  and  bulb  production, 
as  well  as  his  well-known  fine  colored  plates. 
Because  of  Mr.  de  Graaff's  involvement,  the  book  is 
naturally  somewhat  slanted  toward  the  breeding  and 
developing  of  fine  lily  hybrids,  still  it  is,  on  the  whole, 
well  balanced  and  carefully  planned.  There  are  sec- 
tions covering  the  history  of  the  introduction  of  the 
various  species  into  cultivation  in  the  Western  world, 
the  wild  species  and  their  natural  habitats,  the  various 
groups,  as  classified,  their  culture,  their  propagation, 
and  modern  mass  production.  The  subject  of  lily 
diseases  is  de-emphasized,  in  contrast  to  much  of  cur- 
rent literature  on  this  subject,  but  not  neglected.  Mr. 
Hyams  has  avoided  the  usual  alphabetical  arrange- 
ment species  and  hybrids ;  instead  he  has  arranged  his 
material  in  logical  sequence  and  made  it  available  by 
an  admirable   index. 

The  book  will  be  useful  to  beginners  as  it  is  simply 
written,  with  definitions  supplied  for  words  or  phrases 
that  might  be  unfamiliar.  At  the  same  time,  the  ex- 
perienced grower  will  easily  find  much  information 
in  compact  form.  In  short,  this  is  an  attractive,  con- 
venient, and  reliable  guide. 

May  T.  Drew 

Wilson,  Helen  Van  Pelt  and  Bell,  Leonie.  The  Frag- 
rant Year.  New  York :  M.  Barrows  &  Co.  (1967)  $10. 
An  enjoyment  of  scents  is  a  part  of  the  reward  of  the 
gardener.  Truly  definite  knowledge  of  the  fragrances 
can  and  should  be  cultivated.  An  educated  sense  of 
smell  enhances  enjoyment. 


Mrs.  Bell  has  drawn  from  her  intimate  acquaintance 
with  a  wide  world  of  scented  flowers  and  plant  les- 
sons in  fragrance  beyond  the  acquisition  of  almost 
everyone.  The  accuracy  of  her  determinations  must 
be  checked  against  each  reader's  acquired  or  remi- 
scent  impressions  or  taken  for  granted. 

The  words  here  set  down  are  hardly  to  be  consid- 
ered a  review,  rather  as  an  appreciation  of  THE 
FRAGRANT  YEAR,  enjoyed  over  a  long  period  in 
an  accustomed  way,  at  meal  time  or  often  briefly  for 
clearing  away  from  the  spirit  the  cares  of  the  day 
before  retiring.  Wonderful,  delightful,  enchanting, 
entertaining  fully  with  clarifications  of  familiar  scents 
and  affording  travelogues  into  subjects  and  scents  not 
theretofore  known.  One  perhaps  surprising  effect  was 
frustration,  because,  it  seemed,  one  had  never  enjoyed 
such  ability  to  pinpoint  a  fragrance  —  therefore  the 
need  of  this  study. 

The  writer  claims  a  more  adequate  appreciation  of 
Mrs.  Bell's  drawings,  anticipated  through  seeing  a  few 
specimens  of  her  work  some  years  earlier  and  posses- 
sion of  an  original  of  Climbing  Crimson  Glory  Rose. 
Doubtless  part  of  the  slow  reading  was  attributable 
to  contemplation  of  the  illustrations.  What  was  there 
to  see?  Remarkable  insight  into  plant  character,  plant 
anatomy,  plant  physiology  ;  perfection  of  touch  ;  effects 
with  revealing  structural  details  rather  than  mussy 
"impressionism";  and  what  else?  Three  dimensions 
—  atmosphere,  meaning  a  sense  of  natural  air,  temper- 
ature, humidity  even.  AND  fragrance.  Fragrance  in 
a  line  drawing?  Why  not?  Surely  those  illustrations 
could  not  have  been  done  as  they  were  without  the 
aura  of  fragrance. 

So  the  book  is  treasured  very  much.  If  not  too  great 
an  unkindness  to  single  out  a  drawing,  a  prize  should 
be  given  to  the  J.  W.  Fargo  Rose.  It  has  been  mir- 
rored lovingly. 

Claude  A.  Barr 
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SYSTEMICS 

Excerpts  from  an  article  in  the  Arborists'  News  by  Donald  L.  Schuder,  Entomologist,  Purdue  University. 


Systemic  insecticides  are  materials  that  can  be  intro- 
duced into  the  tissues  of  plants  to  prevent  damage 
by  insects  by  making  the  plant  parrs  toxic  to  the  pest. 
This  is  known  as  chemotherapy  or  internal  therapeutic 
use  of  chemicals. 

History 
For  many  years  entomologists  and  plant  pathologists 
have  dreamed  of,  and  attempted  to  find,  insecticides 
and  fungicides  that  could  be  absorbed  by  plants  and 
make  them  toxic  to  insects,  fungi  and  other  related 
organisms. 

Sodium  selenate  (1936)  was  one  of  the  first  successful 
materials  which  could  be  called  a  systemic  insecti- 
cide. This  material  found  rather  extensive  use  in 
greenhouses  for  the  control  of  mites,  aphids,  and 
thrips  on  certain  crops  (mainly  chrysanthemums  and 
carnations),  but  because  of  its  toxicity  could  be  used 
only  on  non-food  plants.  By  1943  selenium  resistant 
strains  of  mites  were  noted.  At  present  selenium  is 
used  only  for  the  control  of  cyclamen  mites  on  African 
violets. 

Our  present  crop  of  chemotherapeutic  chemicals  stems 
from  the  work  of  the  German  chemist,  Dr.  Gerhard 
Schrader  of  Farbenfabriken  Bayer.  He  discovered  a 
number  of  organic  phosphorous  and  fluorine  com- 
pounds that  were  readily  absorbed  by  plants  resulting 
in  the  plant  tissues  becoming  toxic  to  insects. 

The  fluorine  compounds  discovered  by  Schrader  have 
not  been  investigated  to  any  great  extent  in  this  coun- 
try because  their  extreme  toxicity  makes  them  unsafe 
to  use.  Some  of  the  early  organic  phosphate  systemics 
investigated  in  this  country  were  known  by  the  trade 
names  Pestox  III,  "Ompa,"  or  Schraden.  Today  this 
material  is  mostly  of  historic  interest. 

Methods  of  Application 
The  systemic  materials  may  be  introduced  into  a 
plant  via  several  different  avenues.  First,  by  absorp- 
tion through  the  roots  from  soil  application  of  solu- 
tions or  granules.  Granular  application  should  be 
cultivated  into  the  soil  and  watered  in  since  the  ma- 
terials must  be  absorbed  by  the  roots  from  solution. 
Secondly,  these  toxic  agents  may  be  injected  into  the 
brace  roots  or  trunk.  Currently  there  has  been  much 
interest  in  the  use  of  the  Mauget  injectors  in  associa- 
tion with  the  treatment  of  Dutch  elm  disease.     The 


third  avenue  of  getting  systemics  into  the  plant  is  by 
spraying  the  material  on  the  foliage  where  it  is  ab- 
sorbed into  the  leaf  tissue. 

A  plant  must  be  biologically  active,  not  dormant,  in 
order  to  take  in  a  systemic.  Most  active  translocation 
is  upward.  Thus,  when  we  consider  the  rapidity  of 
effectiveness  against  the  insect  pest  to  be  controlled, 
the  quickest  effect  is  found  when  the  material  is 
applied  to  the  foliage,  followed  by  applications  to  the 
stem  (trunk),  root,  and  soil.  But  when  we  consider 
the  residual  effectiveness  of  the  systemics,  the  reverse 
is  true.  The  soil  applications  remain  effective  longest, 
since  granules  in  the  soil  act  as  a  reservoir  releasing 
the  insecticide  gradually  over  a  long  period. 
The  poorest  percentage  of  plant  pick-up  occurs  from 
soil  application.  Five  to  ten  times  the  amount  needed 
must  be  applied  to  the  soil,  but  the  fact  that  the  plant 
picks  up  the  systemic  over  a  prolonged  period  and 
thus  fewer  applications  are  needed  makes  soil  appli- 
cations practical  and  economically  feasible.  Trunk 
applications  are  intermediate  in  their  residual  period 
of  effectiveness,  while  leaves  quickly  take  up  the 
chemical ;  and  it  is  transformed  in  the  plant  by  oxida- 
tion, hydrolysis,  isomerization,  and  conjugation  and 
is  soon  dissipated.  Any  materials  which  do  remain 
on  the  foliage  are  subject  to  rapid  deterioration. 

Some  Available  Systemics 

Now  let's  take  a  look  at  some  of  the  systemic  insecti- 
cides currently  available. 

Systox  (demeton)  was  one  of  the  early  systemics, 
and  it  has  spawned  a  whole  series  of  related  com- 
pounds which  have  systemic  action.  Systox  is  a  70%- 
30%  mixture  of  two  isomeric  compounds  0,0-Diethyl 
0-2-  (ethylthio)  ethyl  phosphorothioate  and  O.O- 
Diethyl  S-2-(ethylthio)  ethyl  phosphorothioate.  This 
material  is  rapidly  absorbed  into  plants.  It  is  trans- 
ported mainly  in  the  xylem,  but  reaches  the  phloem 
by  diffusion. 
The  advantages  of  systox,  like  other  systemics,  are : 

1)  Due  to  rapid  absorption  it  becomes  systematically 
active  within  24  hours.  Beneficial  insects  are  seldom 
affected  by  the  chemical  with  methods  of  application 
such  as  injection  and  soil  treatment. 

2)  Insects   hidden    in   crevices,   rolled   leaves,   on   the 

(Continued  on  page  2) 


SYSTEMICS-(cont'd) 

roots,  etc.,  are  killed  when  they  couldn't  be  reached 
by  conventional  materials  and  methods.  New  foliage 
is  protected  by  redistribution  of  the  systemic  within 
the  plant. 

3)  Systemic  insecticides,  since  they  are  in  the  plant, 
aren't  subjected  to  weathering  by  the  elements.  In- 
jection techniques  are  less  restricted  by  weather  than 
are  sprays. 

4)  Within  the  plant  most  systemics  decompose  to 
non-toxic  compounds.  Specifications  for  an  "ideal" 
insecticide  are  difficult  to  enumerate,  but  systemic 
materials  show  definite  advantages  over  many  more 
conventional  materials. 

Di-Syston,  commercially  known  under  the  trade  name, 
Scope,  is  available  as  a  granular  formulation,  mixed 
with  fertilizer  and  as  an  emulsion  concentrate.  Chem- 
ically Di-Syston  is  O.O-Diethyl  S-2-(ethylthio)  ethyl 
phosphorodithioate.  Applied  to  the  soil  this  material 
protects  plants  from  sucking  insects  for  several  weeks. 
Good  results  from  granular  applications  to  the  soil 
for  the  mimosa  webworm  have  been  reported. 

Meta-Systox,  the  methyl  ester  of  systox,  is  a  related 
systemic  of  lesser  mammalian  toxicity  which  is  find- 
ing increasing  applications.  It  may  soon  be  available 
in  Mauget  injectors.  Currently  it  is  a  component  of 
some  general  purpose  garden  sprays. 

Cygon  (dimethoate)  available  as  an  emulsifiable  con- 
centrate is  used  to  control  house  flies  and  on  orna- 
mentals and  non-bearing  fruit  trees.  The  oral  toxicity 
is  less  than  that  of  DDT.  Some  people  believe  that 
it  will  be  the  "malathion"  of  the  systemics.  It  is 
effective  against  a  long  list  of  sucking  insects  such  as 
scale  insects,  aphids,  whitefly,  lace  mites,  mealybugs, 
thrips  and  mites.  It  is  also  good  against  shoot  moths 
and  leafminers.  It  is  manufactured  by  American 
Cyanamid  Company.  Never  use  the  rates  recom- 
mended for  fly  control  on  plants  as  severe  burning  and 
defoliation   will   result. 

Bidrin,  a  highly  toxic  organophosphate  insecticide 
and  miticide,  is  manufactured  by  the  Shell  Chemical 
Company.  It  probably  will  never  be  commercially 
available  in  any  other  form  than  the  sealed  Mauget 
injectors,  although  experimentally  it  has  been  pro- 
duced in  resin  pellets,  which  could  be  buried  in  the 
soil  in  the  root  zone  of  plants.  In  this  form  it  does 
protect  rosebushes  from  mites  and  aphids  all  summer. 
The  use  of  Bidrin  against  the  smaller  European  elm 
bark  beetle,  the  common  vector  of  Dutch  elm  disease, 
is  now  widespread.  The  material  is  also  highly  effec- 
tive against  the  mimosa  webworm  and  mites  on  the 
various  clones  of  thornless  honey  locust.  But  the  thin 
barked  trees  are  easily  injured  and  upward  transloca- 
tion does  not  always  result  in  even  distribution  of  the 
chemical. 

Some  of  the  Insects  Controlled  by  Chemother apeutic 

Methods 

Aphids  are  some  of  the  most  susceptible  insects  which 

can   be  controlled   with   systemic   insecticides.      Even 


the  aphids  protected  by  waxy  coverings,  such  as  the 
wooly  apple  aphids,  and  aphids  inside  of  cupped  and 
rolled  leaves,  can  be  eradicated  with  systemics.  There 
is  no  longer  any  excuse  for  aphid  honeydew  either  to 
spot  car,  lawn  furniture,  and  grass  or  for  its  presence 
to  serve  as  a  substrate  for  the  growth  of  sooty  mold. 
Scale  insects  of  several  different  species  are  effectively 
eliminated  from  infested  plants.  Those  with  multiple 
generations  such  as  the  brown  race  of  the  oystershell 
scale  and  the  Euonymus  scale  can  be  eliminated  by 
digging  granules  into  the  soil  in  mid-May,  at  least  ten 
days  prior  to  the  expected  hatch  of  the  overwintering 
eggs.  This  method  of  application  keeps  the  plant 
insecticidally  active  throughout  the  growing  season. 
Since  many  of  the  serious  insect  pests  of  roses  have 
sucking  mouthparts  and  feed  by  withdrawing  the 
plant  sap,  they  can  be  controlled  with  systemic  insecti- 
cides. Insects  in  this  group  would  include  aphids, 
leafhoppers,  scales  and  the  troublesome  red  spider 
mites.  Usually  a  single  application  of  a  granular 
formulation  of  a  systemic  insecticide  will  prevent  in- 
festations of  the  above  insects  throughout  the  growing 
season  ;  at  most,  two  applications  would  be  needed. 
Place  the  material  in  a  ring  around  the  plant  and  culti- 
vate and  water  the  granules  into  the  soil.  The  best 
results  will  be  obtained  if  the  material  is  applied  early 
in  the  spring  when  the  growth  cycle  begins.  A  second 
application  might  be  needed  in  mid-summer  in  order 
to  control  the  fall  invasion  of  the  common  pink  and 
green   aphids. 

One  of  the  best  thrip  control  materials  currently 
available  is  the  systemic  Meta-Systox  R.  You  can 
buy  this  material  as  a  component  of  several  general 
purpose  garden  sprays  marketed  in  the  Greenfield  line 


Use  Proper  Precautions 
Most  of  the  currently  available  systemic  insecticides 
are  organophosphates  and  some  can  be  highly  toxic 
to  man.  Usually  the  manufacturer  has  reduced  this 
hazard  by  making  the  material  available  in  the  least 
possible  hazardous  form;  for  example,  in  Mauget  in 
jectors  or  as  a  diluted  material  in  granules.  But  since 
the  use  of  the  materials  can  be  hazardous,  always  read 
and  follow  the  label  directions. 


JUNIOR  HARVEST  SHOW,  SEPTEMBER  7th 

The  Third  Annual  Junior  Harvest  Show  will  be  held 
in  Society  Headquarters  on  Saturday,  September  7th. 
All  Junior  Gardeners  are  invited  to  make  entries. 
There  will  be  classes  for  vegetables,  plants  and  flowers 
tended  by  Junior  Gardeners  (including  pumpkins, 
sunflower  heads,  herbs,  gourd  squash,  potted  plants, 
topiary,  hanging  baskets  and  bonsai).  In  addition  to 
Flower  Arrangements,  there  will  be  classes  for  terrar- 
iums,  miniature  gardens,  pressed  flowers  and  foliage 
pictures,  and  figures  created  from  fruits  and  vege- 
tables. Schedules  are  available  from  the  PHS  office : 
WA  2-4801. 


Activities:  August-September 

Field  Trips 

ALL  DAY  TRIP  TO  ISLAND  BEACH  STATE 
PARK.  SEASIDE  PARK,  NEW  JERSEY  —  Wed- 
nesday, August  14th,  9:00  a.m  to  5:00  p.m. 

Island  Beach  State  Park,  one  of  the  few  natural  ex- 
panses of  barrier  beach  remaining  along  the  eastern 
edge  of  the  North  Atlantic  continent,  occupies  the 
entire  barrier  beach  area  between  Seaside  Park  and 
the  northern  shore  of  Barnegat   Inlet. 

A  chartered  bus  will  leave  the  PHS  Headquarters  at 
9:00  a.m.  and  return  by  5:00  p.m. 

The  trip  leader  will  be  Evelyn  Hett,  of  the  PHS 
staff.  A  park  naturalist  will  provide  guided  tour. 
Bring  a  picnic  lunch,  sunburn  lotion,  a  long-sleeved 
shirt,  a  hat.  PHS  members  may  bring  guests.  Fee: 
$5.00. 

BUS  TRIP  TO  BOWMAN'S  HILL  STATE  WILD 
FLOWER  PRESERVE  —  Saturday,  September  14th, 
9:15  a.m.  to  4:00  p.m. 

An  all  day  visit  to  the  100  acre  Preserve  devoted  en- 
tirely to  growing  the  flowers,  trees,  shrubs  and  ferns 
native  to  Pennsylvania.  Included  in  the  plan  are  a 
guided  tour,  a  "bring-your-own"  picnic,  and  an  illus- 
trated lecture  by  the  Park  Botanist,  Oliver  Stark. 

The  bus  will  leave  promptly  at  9:15  and  return  by 
4:30  p.m.     Members   may  bring  guests.     Fee:  $4.00. 

Evening   Program 

GROWING,  FORCING  and  EXHIBITING  SPECI- 
MEN PLANTS  for  the  Spring  Flower  Show  —  Tues- 
day evening,  September  10th,  7  :45  p.m. 

Frank  Curto,  Horticulturist  at  the  Phipps  Conserva- 
tory, Schenley  Park,  Pittsburgh,  will  speak  on  the 
subject  of  getting  plants  into  bloom  on  time  for  the 
show.  His  presentation  will  interest  both  amateurs 
and  professionals  because  his  wide  experience  encom- 
passes the  growing  and  forcing  of  every  kind  of 
material.  The  program  is  open  to  the  public.  Non- 
member  fee,  $1.00. 

Afternoon   Program 

TOPIARY  —  HOW  TO  DO  IT  —  Thursday,  Sep- 
tember 26th,  11:00  a.m. 

Ernesta  D.  Ballard,  PHS  Director,  will  give  a  lecture- 
demonstration  on  the  art  of  making  portable  topiaries. 
The  program  is  open  to  the  public.  Non-member 
fee:  $1.00. 

Clinics  — PHS  Members  Only 

SEED  PICTURES  —  Tuesday,  September  17th, 
10:00  a.m.  and  6:00  p.m. 

This  clinic  will  cover  the  techniques  used  in  making 
pictures  from  seeds.  Each  participant  will  be  given 
materials  for  at  least  one  picture  or  pattern.     The  in- 


Register  6j  using  the  clip-out  coupon.  Please  enclose  check 
and  mail  to  325  Walnut  Street,  Phila.,  Pa.  19106.  Registrations 
accepted    in    the    order    received;    confirmation    by    post    card. 


RESERVATIONS 


□  Island   Beach  Trip,  August   14th 

□  Seed    Pictures   Clinic    10:00   A.M. 

□  Seed  Pictures  Clinic  6:00  P.M. 

□  Bowman's  Hill  bus  trip.  Sept.  14th. 

Enclosed  is  $ to  cover 

clinic. 


$5.00 
$2.50 
$2.50 
$4.00 


trips 
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struction  should  be  especially  helpful  to  those  who 
are  working  with  handicapped  people.  Instructor, 
June  M.  Vail.     Fee:  $2.50. 

Garden  Visits 

A  visit  to  gardens  in  the  Gladwyne  area  is  planned 
for  Saturday,  September  28th,  between  2  and  5  p.m. 
Details  will  appear  in  the  September  NEWS. 


HARVEST  SHOW,  OCTOBER  5th  AND  6th 

The  Society's  second  Annual  Harvest  Show  will  be 
held  on  the  Ambler  Campus  of  Temple  University  on 
Saturday  and  Sunday,  October  5th  and  6th.  Co- 
operating with  the  PHS  to  produce  two  days  of  horti- 
cultural fun  are  The  University  and  its  horticulture 
and  landscape  alumni. 

In  addition  to  several  educational  exhibits  and  sea- 
sonal displays  the  show  will  include  competitive 
classes  for  annuals,  perennials,  herbs,  container  grown 
plants,  fruits,  vegetables,  jellies,  preserves,  and  flower 
arrangements.  Separate  sections  will  be  devoted  to 
roses,  dahlias,  and  chrysanthemums.  Schedules  will 
be  sent  on  request.     Call  the  office:  WA  2-4801. 


PHS 

During  August  the  PHS  office  will  be  open  daily  from 
8:30  to  4.  The  regular  9-5  hours  will  resume  on 
Tuesday,  September  3.  Tuesday  evening  library  hours 
(to  7:30)  will  also  resume  on  September  3. 
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ATTENTION   ROCK  GARDENERS! 


"One  can  never  really  be  certain  how,  or  why,  or  when 
a  thing  starts  —  especially  something  like  gardening. 
It  creeps  up  on  you  unawares,  and  suddenly  you  are 
in  the  middle  of  it."  Roy  Elliott's  love  of  gardening 
began  with  the  possession  of  his  first  house  and  was 
inspired  by  Reginald  Farrer's  writings.  Elliott's  Al- 
pine Gardening  covers  every  aspect  of  alpine  garden- 
ing, including  color  in  the  garden.  However,  he  states 
that  color  alone  is  not  enough  and  stresses  other 
themes,  such  as  plants  for  architectural  effect.  Most 
interesting  is  his  chapter  on  alpines  of  character,  from 
which  the  following  is  taken  : 

A  quite  outstanding  plant  to  ramble  about  the  feet 
of  the  Cypripediums  and  willows,  and  out  into  the 
sunshine,  is  the  little  arctic  bramble,  Rubus  arcticus. 
It  seems  strange  that  a  plant  as  irrepressibly  hearty 
as  a  bramble  should  prove  so  well-behaved  and 
gentle  in  the  rock  garden,  where  its  thornless  stems 
run  about  as  happily  as  they  do  in  the  roadside 
gravel  of  its  native  Sweden.  All  summer  and 
autum  through,  you  will  find  the  rich  pink  flowers 
rising  clear  of  the  crinkled  foliage,  later  producing 
small  pink  fruits  rather  like  raspberries.  The  ber- 
ries are  edible,  but  their  aesthetic  appeal  consider- 
ably exceeds  their  value  to  the  epicurean  palate. 
This  charming  little  plant  has  been  given  the  free- 
dom of  the  garden  for  many  years ;  not  once  has 
it  taken  advantage  of  its  ancestry,  or  lived  in  any- 
thing but  absolute  harmony  with  its  choicest 
neighbors. 

Another  book  new  to  the  library  "for  those  who  love 
the  plants  of  the  hills"  is  the  Rock  Gardeners'  Bedside 
Book  by  the  Alpine  Garden  Society  of  England.  The 
authors  consider  gardening,  as  much  as  painting,  an 
art.  Both  are  "emotion  made  visible".  The  entire 
book  is  devoted  to  creating  masterpieces.  "It  is  not 
the  size  of  the  alpine  garden  which  counts,  but  the 
way  it  is  made  and  planted.     Alpine   plants  are  the 


jewels  of  the  plant  world  and  deserve  the  finest  setting 
that  we  can  give  them."  Rock  Gardening  will  be  in 
great  demand,  for  it  is  written  BY  an  American,  H. 
Lincoln  Foster,  FOR  American  rock  gardeners.  In 
Foster's  how-to-do-it  chapter  on  Rock  Garden  Plants 
in  Containers  he  discusses  the  advantages  of  the  pit- 
type  alpine  house,  which  "provides  equable  tempera- 
tures in  severest  weather.  The  natural  warmth  of 
the  earth  is  the  main  factor  involved,  but  protection 
from  the  wind  plans  its  part,  as  does  also  the  sun, 
which,  trapped  during  the  day,  is  retained  to  a  con- 
siderable extent  in  a  pit  house". 

One  of  the  most  beautiful  additions  to  the  library  is 
T.   P.   Barneby's  European  Alpine  Flowers  in  Color. 

Five  hundred  and  seventy-six  color  illustrations  of 
hundreds  of  alpines  in  their  natural  settings  make  the 
book  exciting  when  just  browsing.  Many  rare  alpines 
have  been  included  in  the  descriptions. 

Other  new  books  in  the  library : 

Better  Homes  and  Gardens.  House  Plants  for  the 
Indoor  Gardener 

Blake,  Claire   L.     Greenhouse   Gardening  for  Fun 

Brett,  William  S.     Small  City  Gardens 

Bruce,  Harold.  The  Gardens  of  Winterthur  in  All 
Seasons 

Dasmann,  Raymond  F.    A  Different  Kind  of  Country 

Findlay,  W.  P.  K.    Wayside  and  Woodland  Fungi 

Hussey,  Christopher.  English  Gardens  and  Land- 
scapes 

Macqueen,  Sheila.  Encyclopedia  of  Flower  Arrange- 
ing 

Nehrling,  A.     Easy  Gardening  with  Drought  Resist- 
ant Plants 
Rand,  Christopher.     The  Changing  Landscape 
Stevenson,  Violet.     Patio,  Rooftop  and  Balcony  Gar- 
dening 
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The  following  are  excerpts  from  a  letter  from  Euell 
Gibbons,  author  of  "Stalking  the  Wild  Asparagus" 
and  "Stalking  the  Blue-Eyed  Scallops"  both  reviewed 
in  the  PHS  NEWS  for  June  1968.  Mr.  Gibbons  letter 
is  in  response  to  a  letter  from  Edger  T.  Wherry,  pub- 
lished in  the  NEWS  Members  Column  in  the  July 
1968  issue : 

The  "pigweed"  that  I  recommended  for  food  is 
Chenopodium  album  also  commonly  known  as  "lambs 
quarters."  If  it  had  a  potential  danger  this  would  long 
ago  have  been  discovered,  as  this  plant  is  eaten  in 
large  quantities  in  many  parts  of  the  world.  It  is 
commonly  sold  as  a  market  vegetable  in  Denmark 
and  the  Danes  seem  a  healthy  people.  I  readily  admit 
that  this  plant  contains  some  oxalates,  but  surely  Dr. 
Wherry  is  aware  that  small  amounts  of  oxalates  are 
apparently  harmless.  It  is  a  good  thing  this  is  true, 
because  oxalates  are  widespread  in  the  vegetable  kind- 
dom  and  all  of  us  take  in  some  oxalates  almost  every 
day. 

I  am  aware  that  mature  bracken  ferns  contain  what 
Dr.  Wherry  calls  a  "photosensitizing  principle",  that 
is,  some  substance  which  causes  photosensitivity  in 
animals.  I  presume  it  would  also  cause  it  in  humans 
if  any  human  was  crazy  enough,  or  desperate  enough 
to  eat  a  tough,  old  bracken  fern.  I  do  not  consider 
the  mature  bracken  edible,  and  I  have  found  no  evi- 
dence that  photosensitivity  was  ever  produced  in  any- 
thing through  eating  these  ferns  while  they  were  in 
the  young,  fiddlehead,  stage.  I  have  eaten  large  quan- 
tities of  these  fiddleheads  both  raw  and  cooked  and 
never  suffered  the  slighest  indisposition  from  doing  so. 
I  have  also  known  many  other  people  who  ate  them 
with  complete  impunity.  This  food  is  so  popular  in 
Japan  that  the  government  had  to  pass  laws  protecting 
this  fern   to   keep  it  from  extinction. 

Ostrich  fern  fiddleheads  are  commonly  sold  in  veg- 
etable markets  in  New  England,  and  one  company 
cans  this  delicacy  for  the  fancy  food  markets. 


To  The  Editor: 

Have  you  ever  wondered  about  the  pebble?  It's  a 
wonderful  little  garden  aid ;  it  comes  in  thousands  of 
colors,  hundreds  of  shapes ;  it  can  be  chemically  inert 
or  chemically  active.  You  can  walk  on  it,  mulch  with 
it,  incorporate  it  in  your  soil.  To  the  point,  it  is  a 
miracle  worker.  Besides  there  is  the  value  that  it 
stores  moisture  in  the  soil,  keeps  the  soil  from  com- 
pacting, and  gives  tired  plants  a  rebirth  with  their 
necks  high  above  mud  and  dirt  splattered  after  heavy 
downpours. 

Suppose  you  want  a  lime-loving  plant  planted  rather 
close  to  an  acid  lover ;  Solution  -  incorporate  lime 
chips  or  stones  in  planting  pocket  of  lime  lover,  mulch 
it  with  more  of  the  same  and  you  have  brotherhood. 
I  know  the  trick  words.  I've  pulled  the  stunt  and  have 
Ericas  growing  alongside  lime  lovers.  The  reason  is 
that  the  leaching  is  so  slight  that  most  of  the  lime 
goes  where  it  belongs  -  to  the  plant  that  needs  it. 
Give  the  pebble  a  chance.  For  a  few  dollars  a  ton  you 
get  superb  permanent  mulch    !    !    ! 

Lee  M.  Raden 


MEMBERS  PLEASE  READ 

Every  effort  is  made  to  keep  the  PHS  list  accurate 
and  up  to  date,  but  it  requires  cooperation  between 
the  office  and  the  members.  We  ask  that  you  help  us 
by  checking  your  mailing  label  on  either  the  PHS 
NEWS  or  on  HORTICULTURE.  If  you  are  a  con- 
tributing member  or  family  members,  your  label 
should  have  a  C  or  an  F  on  it.  If  you  are  a  single  mem- 
ber, it  should  bear  the  letter  A ;  life  member  plates  are 
marked  with  an  L.  Last  year,  some  members  who  had 
mistakenly  gotten  into  the  wrong  classification 
brought  this  to  our  attention  only  after  they  had  re- 
ceived the  wrong  number  or  type  of  Flower  Show 
tickets.  If  there  is  anything  amiss  about  your  label, 
contact  the  membership  secretary,  Miss  Anzalone  at 
WA  2-4801  as  soon  as  possible. 


CALENDAR  -  1968-1969 


The  programs  listed  here  are  all  offered  as  a  part 
of  the  privilege  of  membership  without  additional 
charge.  Other  special  programs  will  be  arranged 
from  time  to  time. 

All  programs  are  described  in  detail  in  the  PHS 
NEWS  two  months  in  advance.  A  brief  announcement 
is  repeated  the  month  before  the  event  is  to  take 
place. 


SEPTEMBER 

Sat.  7     Junior  Harvest  Show 

Tues.    10     Evening   program :    Frank  Curto,    Flower 

Show  Forcing 
Sat.    14     Field  Trip  to    Bowman's    Hill 
Tues.  17     Morning  &  Evening  Clinics :  Seed  Pictures 
Tues.  24     Library  Round  Table :  Emerson  Greenaway, 

Leader 
Thurs.  26     Morning  demonstration  :  Topiary 
Sat.  28     Garden  Visits,  Bryn  Mawr 

OCTOBER 

Tues.  1     Evening  Program :  Philip  Livingston,  Dwarf 

Shrubs  and  Trees. 
Wed.  2,  9,    16,  23,  30     Morning  Series:   Botany  for 

Gardeners,  Dr.  J.  M.  Fogg,  Jr. 
Sat.  5,  Sun.  6     Harvest  Fair  at  Ambler 
Tues.  8     Members  evening.    Frederick  W.  G.   Peck, 

Italian  Gardens 
Tues.    15     Evening    Clinic :    Propagation,    Mary    M. 

Martin 
Tues.   22     Joint    Meeting  with   Bartram   Association. 

Speaker,  Ralph  M.  Sargent 
Tues.  29     Morning  Clinic :  Pressed  Flower  Pictures, 

Mrs.  Edmund  Thomas 

Evening  Clinic :    Propagation,    Mary    M. 

Martin 


NOVEMBER 

Tues.    5     Library    Round    Table :    Julia    S.    Berrell, 

Leader. 
Wed.  6,  13     Morning  Series :  Botany  for  Gardeners 
Thurs.  7     Clinics  :  Flower  Show  Flower  Arrangements 
Tues.  12     Members  evening.  Ruth  Katzenberger,  Ar- 
tificial  Light  Gardening 
Tues.  19     Evening  Clinic :  Cone  Wreaths 
Tues.    26     Library    Round    Table :    Josephine    de    N. 

Henry,  Leader 
Wed.   27     Morning   Clinic :   Cone  Wreaths 

DECEMBER 

Tues.  3  Morning  &  Evening  Clinics :  Wreath  mak- 
ing 

Thurs.  5     Afternoon  Clinic :  Wreath  Making 

Tues.  10  Annual  Meeting.  Speaker:  Dr.  William 
Steere 

Fri.  27     Morning  Program,  Pumpkin  Pie  &  Pizza 


JANUARY 

Tues.  7     Library  Round  Table 

Fri.  10  Joint  Meeting  with  Delaware  Valley  Rock 
Garden   Society 

Tues.  14  Members  Evening.  Martha  L.  Garra, 
Speaker,  The  Challenge  of  a  Good  Herb- 
aceous Border 

Wed.  15  Afternoon  Program  -  Preparing  Dyes  from 
Plants,  Mary  E.  Freeborn 

Tues.  21  Library  Round  Table :  George  L.  Slate, 
Leader 

Tues.  28  Library  Round  Table  -  Dr.  &  Mrs.  John 
C.  Wister,  Leaders 

FEBRUARY 

Sat.  1     Field  Trip  to  Duke  Gardens,  Somerville,  N.  J. 

Tues.  4     Library  Round  Table 

Tues.  11  Members  Evening.  A  Florist's  View  of 
Horticulture,  Frances  J.  Poetker 

Fri.  14  Joint  Meeting  with  Pennsylvania  Bonsai  So- 
ciety.    George  Hull,  Speaker 

Sun.  16     Greenhouse  Visits 

Wed.  26  Afternoon  Program :  A  Gardener  Visits 
England,  Martha   L>  Garra,  Speaker 

MARCH 

Tues.  4     Library  Round  Table 

Sat.  8     Preview  Dinner 

Sun.  9     Members  Preview  of  the  SPRING  FLOWER 

SHOW 
9  -   16    SPRING  FLOWER  SHOW 
Tues.  18     Library  Round  Table :  Beebe  Miles,  Leader 
Tues.   25     Clinic :   Woody    Plant   identification 
Thurs.  27     Long  Weekend  to  Charleston  with  Martha 

L.  Garra 

APRIL 

Tues.    1     Library   Round    Table :    Florence    Roberts, 

Leader 
Tues.    8     Members    Evening.     Elizabeth    Hall,   "Fun 

With  Garden  Books  and  their  Authors" 
Fri.    11     Morning  lecture   -   Demonstration:    History 

of  Flower  Arrangement 
Tues.  15     Vegetable  Symposium 
Tues.  22     Library  Round  Table 
Sun.  27     Garden  Visits 
Tues.    29     Evening    Program :    Elizabeth    White   and 

The  Pine  Barrens,  June  M.  Vail 

MAY 

Tues.  6 
Wed.   7 


Library  Round  Table 

Joint   Meeting    with    Ikebana   International 
Speaker,  Vivian  Pascoe 
Tues.    13     Members    Evening.      Ernesta    D.    Ballard, 

Speaker 
Tues.  20    Library  Round  Table :  Patrick  Nutt,  Speaker 
Sun.  11     Garden  Visits 

Tues.  27  Library  Round  Table :  Elizabeth  Wood- 
burn,  Leader 

JUNE,  JULY 

Field  Trips  to  Mount  Vernon,  Wissahickon  Valley, 
the  Pine  Barrens,  New  York  Botanical 
Garden  and  Swiss  Pines  Park. 


: 


Activities:  September-October 

Evening  Programs 

GROWING,  FORCING  AND  EXHIBITING  SPEC- 
IMEN PLANTS  for  the  Spring  Flower  Show  —Tues- 
day, September  10th,  7:45  P.M. 

Speaker:  Frank  Curto,  Horticulturist,  Phipps  Con- 
servatory, Pittsburgh.   Details  in  August  NEWS. 

LIBRARY  ROUND  TABLE  —  Tuesday  evening, 
September  24,  6.   P.M. 

Emerson  Greenaway,  Director  of  the  Free  Library 
of  Philadelphia  will  be  the  Society's  guest  in  the  Li- 
brary for  the  first  of  a  new  series  of  programs  which 
will  be  held  on  certain  Tuesday  evenings  during  the 
coming  season.  He  will  conduct  a  discussion  titled 
"Metropolitan  Libraries  in  Action." 
The  Library  Round  Tables  will  be  informal.  Questions 
and  answers  will  be  in  order.  Refreshments  will  be 
served.  There  is  no  charge  and  members  may  bring 
guests. 

MINIATURE  PLANTS  FOR  THE  DELAWARE 
VALLEY,  Tuesday  evening,  October  1,  7  :45  P.M. 
Philip  A.  Livingston,  well-known  to  many  gardeners 
and  growers,  and  a  former  President  of  the  Men's 
Garden  Club  of  Delaware  Valley  will  speak  informally 
on  the  fascinating  subject  of  dwarf  plants.  His  re- 
marks will  be  illustrated  by  slides  of  his  own  collec- 
tion, some  of  which  will  be  on  display  in  the  PHS 
rooms  from  September  16  to  October  7.  Non-member 
fee,  $1.00. 

JOHN  AND  WILLIAM  BARTRAM  AS  PLANT 
EXPLORERS  —  Tuesday  evening,  October  22,  7 :45 
P.M. 

Ralph  Sargent,  Gummere  Professor  of  English  at 
Haverford  College,  and  a  President  of  the  Philadelphia 
Botanical  Club  will  speak  before  a  joint  meeting  of 
the  John  Bartram  Association  and  the  PHS.  His  talk 
will  indicate  briefly  the  nature  of  John's  southern 
travels  and  will  illustrate  some  of  his  plant  introduc- 
tions into  British  horticulture.  The  main  thrust  of  the 
talk  will  be  directed  toward  William's  southern  travels. 
Professor  Sargent  has  retraced,  with  color  camera  in 
hand,  so  far  as  possible,  William's  route  through  the 
Southern  Appalachians  in  1775.  Members  of  either 
Association  may  bring  guests  upon  payment  of  a 
$1.00  guest  fee. 

Daytime  Program 

TOPIARY-HOW  TO  DO  IT  —  Thursday,  Septem- 
ber 26th,  11  A.M. 

Speaker,  Ernesta  D.  Ballard,  Director  of  the  PHS. 
Non-member  fee:   $1.00.    Details   in   August   NEWS. 

Clinics  — PHS  Members  Only 

SEED  PICTURES  —  Tuesday,  September  17th,  10 

A.M.  and  6  P.M. 

Learn  the  techniques  of  making  pictures  from  seeds, 

June  M.  Vail,  instructor.  Fee  $2.50. 

BOTANY  FOR  GARDENERS  —  Wednesday  morn- 


Regmer  by  using  the  clip-out  coupon.  Please  enclose  check 
and  mail  to  325  Walnut  Street,  Phila.,  Pa.  19106.  Registrations 
accepted   in    the    order    received;    confirmation    by    post    card. 

RESERVATIONS 

□  Seed   Pictures   Clinic   10:00  A.M.  $2.50 

□  Seed  Pictures  Clinic  6:00  P.M.  $2.50 

□  Bowman's  Hill  bus  trip,  Sept.  14th.  $4.00 

□  Botany  Course  $35.00 

□  Propagation  Oct.  15  $5.00 

□  Propagation  Oct.  29  $5.00 

□  Pressed  Flower  Pictures  $2.00 


Enclosed  is  $ to  cover 

clinic. 


trip* 


Name         

Address     

Telephone  No. 


ings,  October  2,  9,  16,  23,  30  November  6  and  13,  10 
A.M. 

Dr.  John  M.  Fogg,  Jr.  Director  of  the  Barnes  Arbore- 
tum and  former  Professor  of  Botany  at  the  University 
of  Pennsylvania  will  conduct  the  course  on  seven  suc- 
cessive Wednesday  mornings.  The  fee  will  be  $35.00. 
Advance  registration  is  required. 

PROPAGATION  —  THEORY  AND  PRACTICE 
—  Tuesday  Evenings,  October  IS  and  29,  6:30  P.M. 
Mary  M.  Martin,  formerly  the  propagator  at  the  Mor- 
ris Arboretum  and  a  member  of  the  International 
Plant  Propagators'  Society  will  conduct  these  two 
lecture-demonstrations.  Each  participant  will  be  given 
a  flat  prepared  for  receiving  the  cuttings  which  will 
be  made  at  the  clinic.  Advance  registration  is  required. 
Fee,  including  flat  and  plant  material,  $5.00  for  each 
session. 

PRESSED  FLOWER  PICTURES  —  Tuesday,  Oc- 
tober 29,  10  A.M. 

Mrs.  Edmund  Thomas,  an  expert  in  the  art  of  making 
pressed  flower  pictures  will  present  a  "how-to"  demon- 
stration. Following,  each  participant  will  make  a 
picture.  Plant  material  and  backgrounds  supplied 
Fee,  $2.00. 

Field  Trips 

BUS  TRIP  TO  BOWMAN'S  HILL  STATE  WILD 
FLOWER  PRESERVE  —  Saturday,  September  14th, 
9:15  a.m.  to  4:00  p.m. 

An  all  day  visit  to  the  100  acre  Preserve  devoted 
entirely  to  growing  the  flowers,  trees,  shrubs  and  ferns 
native  to  Pennsylvania.  Included  in  the  plan  are  a 
guided  tour,  a  "bring-your-own"  picnic,  and  an  illus 
trated  lecture  by  the  Park  Botanist,  Oliver  Stark. 
The  bus  will  leave  promptly  at  9:15  and  return  by 
4:30    p.m.    Members    may    bring   guests.    Fee:   $4.00. 
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LIBRARIAN  JOINS  STAFF 


Katherine  Polgar 

Mrs.  Katherine  Polgar  will  join  the  staff  of  the  So- 
ciety on  September  30,  1968.  She  will  have  full  charge 
of  the  library  and  will  work  also  with  the  Exhibits 
and  Editorial  Committees. 

Mrs.  Polgar,  who  was  born  in  Budapest,  Hungary, 
has  been  in  the  United  States  since  1956.  She  has 
studied  literature,  languages  and  art  history  and 
earned  her  degree  in  library  science  from  Villanova 
University. 

Mrs.  Polgar  will  replace  Tina  Henry  who  has  served 
the  PHS  for  over  three  years.  We  will  all  miss  Mrs. 
Henry,  whose  infectious  enthusiasm  and  ability  have, 
for  many,  made  reading  horticultural  texts  not  only 
essential  but  intensely  pleasurable  as  well.  We  wish 
her  the  best  of  luck  in  her  new  job  as  full-time  wife 
and  mother. 


GARDEN  VISITS 
Saturday,  September  28    -    2  to  5  P.  M. 

There  will  be  two  gardens  open  for  visiting.  They  are 
those  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  W.  Breyer,  Jr.,  726 
Williamson  Road,  Bryn  Mawr,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
George  B.  Junkin,  Waverly  Road,  Gladwyne. 

Member  may  bring  guests  and  will  be  asked  to  pay  a 
$1.00  per  garden  guest  fee.  The  gardens  will  be  open 
from  2  to  5,  rain  or  shine. 

From  Bryn  Mawr  P.R.R.  station  at  Montgomery  and 
Morris  Avenue  —  take  Morris  Avenue  North  for  1.2 
miles  to  Williamson  Road.  Turn  Right  for  a  few  yards 
to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Breyer's  drive  on  Right.  Leaving  the 
Breyer's :  turn  Right  for  y2  mile  to  Black  Rock  Road. 
Turn  Left,  continue  for  .8  miles  to  end  at  Consho- 
hocken  State  Road.  Turn  Left  again  on  Conshohocken 
State  Road  for  .3  miles,  turn  Right  on  Waverly  Road, 
continue  for  y2  mile  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Junkin's  drive 
on  the  Left. 

From  Philadelphia  via  Schuylkill  Expressway  at 
Gladwyne  exit.  Turn  Left  on  Hollow  Road  to  end 
(one  mile).  Turn  Right  for  .6  miles  down  hill  and 
around  bend  to  Conshohocken  State  Road.  Turn 
Right  again  and  continue  for  .8  miles  just  past  stop 
light  at  Gladwyne  to  Black  Rock  Road.  Here  (1) 
either  continue  for  .3  miles  and  turn  Right  on  Wav- 
erly Road  for  y2  mile  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Junkin's  on 
Left,  or  (2)  Back  at  Black  Rock  Road  turn  Left  past 
Firehouse  for  .8  miles  to  Williamson  Road.  Turn 
Right  for  y'2  mile  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Breyer's  on  Left. 


COMING  EVENTS 


JUNIOR   HARVEST   SHOW— Saturday,   Sept.  7. 
Schedules  available  from  PHS  office.   Call  WA  2-4801. 

GREATER  PHILADELPHIA  DAHLIA  SOCIETY 
20TH  ANNUAL  SHOW  —  September  21  and  22. 
Greenhill  Lower  Merion  Apartments. 


TREVOSE  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY  FALL 
SHOW  —  September  6-7,  Bucks  County  Mall. 

PHS  HARVEST  SHOW  -  -  October  5  and  6  at 
Ambler  Campus  of  Temple  University.  Schedules 
available  at  PHS  office.    Call  WA  2-4801. 


MR.   PECK  TO  SPEAK  AT  PHS 

Frederick  W.  G.  Peck,  noted  landscape  architect  and 
member  of  the  PHS  Council,  will  speak  on  Italian 
Gardens  on  Tuesday  evening,  October  8  at  the  first 
Members  Evening  of  the   1968-69  season. 

Mr.  Peck,  who  earned  his  degree  in  Landscape  Arch- 
itecture from  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  has 
studied  the  gardens  of  Italy  first  hand  on  several  oc- 
casions and  is  well  qualified  to  speak  about  them.  His 
talk  will  be  illustrated  with  colored  slides  of  the  most 
outstanding,  both  old  and  new,  from  Naples  to  Lake 
Como  including  such  famous  ones  as  the  Villa  d' 
Este,  Villa  Lante,  Villa  Farnese  and  Villa  Arconati. 
Cocktails  will  be  served  in  the  Board  Room  at  6  p.m., 
and  buffet  supper  at  6 :45.  The  program  will  begin  at 
7:30.    Reservations   required.    (See  page  3.) 


HARVEST  FAIR -OCTOBER  5  &  6 

The  Society's  Annual  Harvest  Show  is  scheduled  for 
Saturday  and  Sunday  October  5  and  6  at  the  Ambler 
Campus  of  Temple  University.  On  Saturday,  there 
will  be  a  sale  of  plants,  fruits  and  vegetables  raised 
by  alumni  and  students  from  the  Horticulture  Depart- 
ment of  Temple  University's  Ambler  Campus.  The 
show  will  be  open  from  11  to  7  on  Saturday,  and  from 
1  to  5  on  Sunday. 

The  Harvest  Show,  which  is  to  be  staged  under  a 
large  tent,  is  a  complete  flower  show.  Its  competitive 
schedule  covers  a  wide  variety  of  plant  material,  both 
container  and  garden  grown.  (Schedules  are  available 
from  the  office.  Call  WA  2-4801  for  your  copy).  In 
addition  to  the  competitive  classes,  there  will  be  ed- 
ucational and  special  exhibits  from  the  Pennsylvania 
Bonsai  Society,  the  Philadelphia  Unit  of  the  Herb 
Society,  the  Upper  Dublin  4-H  Club  and  the  White- 
marsh  Nursery.  Mrs.  George  Stott  of  Lansdale,  one 
of  the  most  competent  growers  in  the  east,  will  stage 
an  exhibit  of  specimen  chrysanthemums. 

The  plant  sale  will  offer  dried  flowers,  supplies  for 
Christmas  decorations,  shrubs,  trees,  perennials  and 
biennials,  and  plants  for  indoors.  PHS  Director,  Er- 
nesta  D.  Ballard  is  chairman  of  the  houseplant  booth, 
and  most  of  the  plants  to  be  sold  have  been  grown  in 
her  greenhouse. 

Members  are  reminded  that  the  plants  sale  will  be  Saturday 
only. 


GROWING  PLANTS  UNDER  ARTIFICIAL 
LIGHT 

More  and  more  gardeners  are  growing  indoor  plants 
under  artificial  light.  Like  all  techniques,  this  one 
has  many  ramifications  and  there  are  conflicting  opin- 
ions as  to  what  is  good,  what  is  better  and  what  is 
best.  Many  factors  must  be  considered.  Temperature, 
humidity,  the  type  of  container,  fertilizers  and  the 
growing  medium  must  all  be  suitable  for  the  plants 
being  grown.  The  installation  of  lights  will  not  cure 
troubles  which  were  inherent  before  the  lights  were 
used. 

It  would  lie  well  to  remember  that  light  from  fluore- 
scent fixtures  is  dull  when  compared  to  the  light  of 
the  spring  and  summer  sun.  For  this  reason,  plants 
which  grow  naturally  in  subdued  light  or  jungle 
shade  are  more  suitable  for  this  method  of  indoor 
gardening  than  plants  which  are  native  to  open,  sunny 
plains  and  semi-deserts. 

Specimen  gesneriads,  begonias,  and  tropical  foliage 
plants  can  be  produced  after  only  a  little  practice  by 
a  conscientious  gardener,  whereas  geraniums,  cacti, 
snapdragons,  carnations  and  similar  material  grown 
under  lights  will  not  compare  favorably  with  green- 
house grown  plants  of  the  same  species.  Seedlings  of 
garden  plants  started  indoors  in  early  spring  and 
grown  under  artificial  lights  for  their  first  few  weeks 
are  apt  to  be  stronger  and  more  compact  than  those 
grown  on  a  windowsill.  However,  in  most  cases,  seed- 
lings large  enough  to  be  transplanted  will  need  bright- 
er light  than  would  be  available  from  artificial  sources. 

A  minimum  of  two  four-foot  tubes  placed  two  inches 
apart  will  be  needed  for  satisfactory  results.  Longer 
tubes  are  brighter.  Shorter  tubes  provide  less  light 
per  inch  and  will  lead  to  frustration.  Additional  mul- 
tiples of  the  basic  four-foot  double  unit  will  give  more 
growing  space,  but  will  not  make  the  growing  area 
significantly  brighter.  The  cost  is  about  $20.  for  a  four- 
foot  fixture  with  a  reflector  and  two  fluorescent  tubes. 
The  plant  table  should  be  so  arranged  that  the  foliage 
of  the  plants  is  between  six  and  twelve  inches  below 
the  tubes. 

A  variety  of  tubes. is  available.  Literature  on  which 
to  buy  is  confusing,  and  it  is  the  opinion  of  some 
that  one  gives  as  good  results  as  the  next.  The  names 
given  the  tubes  by  the  manufacturers  are  descriptive 
of   the   quality   of  the   light  as   it   appears,   not   as   it 

(Continued  on   page  4) 


WINTER  INJURY  TO  HOLLY 

Plants  in  their  native  environment  are  not  faced  with 
the  problems  of  winter  survival  which  they  meet  when 
taken  from  their  natural  hardiness  zones  and  used  in 
landscaping  home  and  public  properties. 


Winter  injury  is  due  to  cold,  dessication  (drying 
out),  and  physical  damage.  Sudden  fluctuations  in 
temperature  are  harmful  to  plants,  especially  when 
there  is  a  drop  to  below  the  freezing  point  of  water. 


Loss  of  water  results  from  the  evaporative  effects  of 
wind  and  sun,  and  the  loss  may  be  greater  than  that 
absorbed  by  the  roots  and  carried  up  the  stem.  When 
this  occurs  over  a  prolonged  period,  tissues  may  be 
injured  or  die  from   drying  out. 


Broken  branches,  split  trunks,  and  cracked  crotches 
are  as  damaging  to  plants  as  are  cold  and  dessication. 
Because  of  the  evergreen  characteristics  of  many  hol- 
lies, the  leaves  tend  to  collect  snow  and  ice,  adding 
weight  to  the  branches  already  under  stress  from  be- 
ing frozen. 


Dr.  Francis  R.  Gouin,  of  the  Department  of  Horti- 
culture of  the  University  of  Maryland,  emphasized 
these  points  in  his  talk  on  "Winterizing  Hollies"  at 
the  recent  meeting  of  the  Holly  Society  of  America 
at  College  Park,  Md.  Then  he  offered  his  audience 
some  practical  suggestions.  He  told  the  members  of 
the  Society  that  the  simplest  and  best  way  to  have 
healthy  and  attractive  hollies  year  after  year  is  to 
select  varieties  known  to  be  hardy  in  the  particular 
locality,  and  then  plant  them  on  the  north,  east,  or 
northeast  exposure  of  a  barrier  or  building.  In  such 
exposures,  the  plants  will  receive  maximum  shade, 
especially  in  winter  and  shelter  from  prevailing  winds, 
and  temperature  fluctuations  will  usually  be  gradual. 


Dr.  Gouin  further  advised  that  hollies  should  be 
properly  fertilized,  irrigated  during  drought,  and  pro- 
tected from  destructive  insects  and  diseases.  He  rec- 
ommended applying  fertilizer  in  the  fall  after  the 
plants  have  stopped  growing,  but  while  the  roots 
are  still  active.  A  slow-release  fertilizer  containing 
urea  nitrogen  has  been  found  to  be  most  effective. 


Hollies  should  be  watered  thoroughly  in  the  fall  just 
before  the  ground  freezes  to  give  the  roots  a  readily 
available  supply  throughout  the  winter  and  to  retard 
freezing  of  the  soil  around  them.  Dr.  Gouin  also  rec- 
ommended mulching  heavily,  at  least  three  to  four 
inches,  and  providing  windbreaks  or  artificial  shade 
to  plants  exposed  to  wind  and  sun.  He  added  that 
simply  applying  an  anti-transpirent  material  will  not 
prevent  dessication. 


Activities  —  October-November 


Evening   Programs 

MINIATURE  PLANTS  FOR  THE  DELAWARE 
VALLEY  —  Tuesday  evening,  October  1,  7  :45  P.M. 

Philip  A.  Livingston,  Delaware  Valley  horticulturist 
will  be  the  speaker.  His  talk  will  be  based  on  a  ten- 
year  study  of  needled  and  broad-leafed  evergreens  of 
self  limiting  size  which  he  grows  in  what  he  calls 
his  Shrunken  Garden  in  Perm  Vallev.  Non-member 
fee.  $1.00. 

UNUSUAL  PLANTS  OF  THE  TROPICS  —  Tues- 
day evening,  November  19,  7  :45  p.m. 

Alex  D.  Hawkes  will  be  the  speaker.  Mr.  Hawkes  is 
an  authority  on  the  plants  and  gardens  of  the  tropics 
and  edits  four  global  botanical  magazines.  He  is  an 
internationally  known   orchidologist. 

MEMBERS  EVENING  —  Tuesday,  October  8,  Ital- 
ian Gardens.  Frederick  W.  G.  Peck,  Speaker. 

JOHN  AND  WILLIAM  BARTRAM  AS  PLANT 
EXPLORERS  —  Tuesday  evening,  October  22,  7  :45 
P.M. 

Ralph  Sargent,  President  of  the  Philadelphia  Botan- 
ical Club  will  be  the  speaker  before  a  joint  meeting  of 
the  John  Bartram  Association  and  the  PHS.  Guest 
fee,  $1.00.    See   September   NEWS   for   details. 

LIBRARY  ROUND  TABLE  —  Tuesday  evening, 
November   5,  6  P.M. 

Julia  S.  Berrell,  will  be  the  Society's  guest  in  the 
library  for  the  second  in  a  new  series  of  programs. 
Mrs.  Berrell  has  written  four  books :  Flowers  and 
Table  Settings  (1951),  A  History  of  Flower  Arrangement 
(1953),  Flowers  in  Glass  (1954),  and  The  Garden  An  Il- 
lustrated History  (1966). 

The  subject  for  the  evening  will  be  "Gardeners  All — 
those  who  have  walked  through  Garden  History". 
Mrs.  Berrell  will  talk  not  only  about  the  people  in 
her  Garden  History,  but  also  about  the  people  with 
whom  she  made  contact  in  her  extensive  research. 
The  Library  Round  Tables  will  be  informal.  They  will 
be  held  in  the  Library  and  there  is  no  charge  for 
either  members  or  their  guests. 

LIBRARY  ROUND  TABLE  —  Tuesday  evening, 
November  26,  6  P.M. 

Josephine  de  N.  Henry  will  talk  about  The  Hazards 
and  Humor  of  Plant  Collecting  with  Mother.  Miss 
Henry  is  the  daughter  of  the  late  Mary  Gibson  Henry, 
plant  explorer,  botanist,  lecturer  and  author.  The 
PHS  Library  contains  some  eight  titles  by  Mrs.  Henry. 
Among  them  are  :  Collecting  Plants  Beyond  The  Fron- 
tier in  Northern  British  Columbia,  Our  Native  Plants,  and 
Our  Splendid  Eastern  Gentians. 


ACTIVITIES-(cont'd) 

MEMBERS'  EVENING,  TUESDAY,  NOV.  12 

Ruth  Katzenberger,  grower,  hybridizer  and  associate 
editor  of  the  Gloxinian  will  be  the  guest  speaker.  Her 
subject :  Artificial  Light  Gardening.  Mrs.  Katzenberger 
has  been  growing  plants  under  lights  in  a  New  York 
town  house  for  many  years  and  is  well  qualified  to 
speak  on   the  subject. 

Cocktails  at  6:00  in  the  Board  Room;  buffet  at  6:45; 
program  at  7  :30.  Reservations  required. 


Clinics  — PHS  Members  Only 

BOTANY  FOR  GARDENERS  —  Wednesday  morn- 
ings, October  2,  9,  16,  23,  30  November  6  and  13,  10 
A.M. 

Dr.  John  M.  Fogg,  Jr.  The  fee  will  be  $35.00.  Advance 
registration  is  required. 

PROPAGATION  —  Theory  and  Practice  —  Tues- 
day Evenings,  October   15  and  29,  6:30  P.M. 

Mary  M.  Martin,  formerly  the  propagator  at  the  Mor- 
ris Arboretum  and  a  member  of  the  International 
Plant  Propagators'  Society  will  conduct  these  two 
lecture-demonstrations.  Fee,  including  flat  and  plant 
material,  $5.00  for  each  session. 

PRESSED  FLOWER  PICTURES  —  Tuesday,  Oc- 
tober 29,  10  A.M. 

Mrs.  Edmund  Thomas  will  present  a  "how-to"  dem- 
onstration. Each  participant  will  make  a  picture.  Plant 
material  and  backgrounds  supplied.  Fee,  $3.00. 

FLOWER  ARRANGING  FOR  THE  SPRING 
FLOWER  SHOW  NICHES  —  Thursday,  November 
7,  9:30  to  3:30  P.M. 

Following  the  classes  in  the  1969  Spring  Flower  Show 
schedule,  demonstration  arrangements  will  be  made 
by  experienced  PHS  members  who  have  exhibited  in 
past  shows.  The  compositions  will  be  created  in  actual 
niches  which  are  identical  to  the  three  sizes  used  in  the 
Show.  Color,  design,  background,  lighting  and  me- 
chanics will  be  discussed. 

The  large  niche  session  will  be  held  between  9:30  and 
11  a.m.,  the  medium  niche  session  between  11  :30  and 
1,  and  the  small  niche  session  from  2  to  3:30  p.m. 
Fee  for  each  session,  $2.50.  Registration  required. 

CONE  WREATH  MAKING  —  Tuesday  evening, 
November  19,  6  p.m.  and  Wednesday  morning,  No- 
vember 27. 

Following  a  demonstration,  each  participant  will  be 
supplied  with  materials  and  supervised  in  making  a 
wreath  to  take  home.  Instructor,  June  M.  Vail.  Fee 
$5.50. 


Register  by  using  the  clip-out  coupon.  Please  enclose  check 
and  mail  to  325  Walnut  Street,  Phila.,  Pa.  19106.  Registrations 
accepted    in    the    order    received;    confirmation    by    post    card. 

RESERVATIONS 

Members   Evening    October    8 

□  Buffets  $3.00        □     guest   fee  $3.00  □     Program   onlj 

Members    Evening    November    12 

□  Buffets   $3.00         □     guest    fee   $3.00  Q     Program    only 

Propagation  Oct.  15     □        Oct.  29  □     $5.00  each 

□  Pressed  Flower  Pictures  $2.00       □     Botany  Course  $35 
Flower  Arranging  Cbnics  Nov.  9,  $2.00  each  session 

□     Large  niche  9:30     QMedium  niche  11:30 
□     small  niche  2:00 

Cone  wreath   Clinics  $5.50 

□  November   19,   6    p.m. 


D     Nov.  27,   10  a.m. 


Enclosed  is  $ to  cover 

clinic. 


trips 


Name 

Address      .... 
Telephone  No. 


PHS  TOURS   1969 

MEXICAN   HOLIDAY  —  January   11-31 

Tour  Leader:  John  M.  Fogg,  Jr.  (Offered  jointly  with 
the   Horticultural   Society  of   New   York) 

CHARLESTON   WEEKEND  —   March   27-30 
Tour  Leader :  Martha  L.  Garra 

CARIBBEAN   PILGRIMAGE  —  April   10-27 

(Offered    jointly    with    the    Horticultural    Society    of 
New  York) 

AUTUMN  IN  THE  GREAT  SMOKIES  —  October 

Tour  Leader :  Martha  L.   Garra 


COMING  EVENTS 

Lily  Bulb  Auction  —  October  12,  1 :30 

George  W.  Muller,  Jr.,  Leopard  Lake  Road,  Berwyn, 
Pa. 

DELAWARE   VALLEY    CHRYSANTHEMUM 
SHOW 

Saturday   &  Sunday,  October   19   &  20 
St.  Eugene's  School,  Primos 

SE  PENNA.  ORCHID  SOCIETY  SHOW 

October  23  -  27,  9-3 

Bryn  Mawr  Trust  Company 

FETSIVAL  OF  CHURCH    FLOWERS 
Tuesday  &  Wednesday  —  October  29  &  30 
St.   Jame's   Church,   Lancaster 
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SLIDE  SETS  AVAILABLE  FOR  RENT 

The  PHS  Library  has  sixteen  sets  of  unusually  good 
colored  slides  which  are  available  to  members  for 
use  in  club  programs.  Additional  sets  are  added  from 
time  to  time.  Each  set  is  accompanied  by  a  typed 
script  which  is  designed  to  be  read  as  the  slides  are 
projected.  The  sets  contain  80  to  100  slides,  and  when 
accompanied  by  this  commentary,  take  about  45  min- 
utes to  show.  The  borrowing  period  is  three  days  and 
the  rental  fee  $10.  Arrangements  can  be  made  through 
the  librarian.  The  titles  are  listed  below : 

JAPAN  —  BONSAI  AND  CHRYSANTHEMUMS: 
A  GARDENER'S  TOUR 

VEGETABLE  GARDENING 

A  GARDENER'S  TOUR  OF  ENGLAND 

A  GARDENER'S  TOUR  OF  IRELAND 

WILDFLOWERS  OF  THE  DELAWARE  VAL- 
LEY 

GARDENING  INDOORS 

A  GARDENER'S  TOUR  OF  SPAIN 

A  GARDENER'S  TOUR  OF  THE  RIVIERA 

BONSAI 

THE  ART  OF  BOTANICAL  ILLUSTRATION 

SOCIETY  HILL  —  THE  STORY  OF  A  GARDEN 

A  GARDENER  VISITS  THE  CARRIBEAN 

FLOWER  ARRANGEMENTS:  Blue  ribbon  winners 
from  the  Philadelphia  Shows  of  1961-1965 

FLOWER   ARRANGEMENTS    1966.   Twelve   com- 
plete niche  classes 

FLOWER  ARRANGEMENTS  1968  complete  niche 
classes. 

FLOWER  ARRANGEMENTS  1967.  Thirteen  com- 
plete niche  classes. 


GROWING  PLANTS  FROM  ARTIFICIAL  LIGHT 

(Continued  from  page    I) 

really  is.  Warm  white,  daylight,  natural  white  and 
cool  white  could  be  called  blue,  yellow,  white  and 
oyster.  Which  you  use  is  a  matter  of  taste  depending 
on  whether  you  think  the  plants  look  better  under  a 
warm  colored  light  or  a  cooler  one.  "Gro-lux"  and 
"Plant-Gro"  are  lamps  developed  by  Sylvania  and 
Westinghouse  for  growing  plants.  They  contain  very 
little  of  the  green  and  yellow  portions  of  the  spectrum 
and  give  off  a  lavender  glow,  changing  somewhat  the 
colors  of  the  plants,  and  glamorizing  red,  blue,  and 
purple  flowers.  Their  special  spectrum  is  designed  to 
promote  photosynthesis. 

Whichever  tubes  are  used,  periodic  renewal  is  de- 
sirable. After  200  hours,  the  light  given  off  is  dimin- 
ished by  about  one-quarter  of  its  original  brilliance. 
Since  the  lights  are  burned  for  fourteen  to  sixteen 
hours  each  day,  it  can  be  understood  why  experts  in- 
sist on   frequent  replacement. 

Members  who  would  like  to  learn  more  about  grow- 
ing plants  under  artificial  light  will  want  to  hear  Ruth 
Katzenberger  at  the  November  Members'  Evening. 
Using  the  Society's  three-tiered  unit  and  a  large 
collection  of  appropriate  plants,  she  will  discuss  in 
detail  the  theories  and  practices  involved. 


CHRISTMAS  SHOW 

The  1968  Christmas  Show  and  Exhibit  will  be  staged 
in  PHS  headquarters  from  November  18  to  January  3. 
Members  are  invited  to  display  their  handicrafted 
Christmas  decorations  in  which  dried,  natural  ma- 
terials and  fresh  plant  material  predominate.  Included 
will  be  swags,  wreaths,  mobiles,  plaques,  ropes ;  hall, 
coffee  and  dining  table  decorations;  tree  ornaments; 
corsages ;  madonna  and  candle  arrangements,  small 
Christmas  table  trees ;  creches  created  from  all  natural 
materials,  etc. 


1968 
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HAMAMELIS  For  WINTER  BLOOM 

Hamamelis  (witch  hazel)  is  the  only  winter  flowering 
shrub  that  will  grow  in  the  colder  parts  of  the  United 
States.  While  its  small,  sometimes  inconspicuous 
flowers  would  scarcely  be  noticed  in  the  spring,  they 
are  a  brave  and  heartening  sight  in  the  dead  of  winter, 
when  signs  of  life  are  few  and  far  between. 


The  plants  themselves  are  large  (10  to  20  feet  tall) 
shrubs,  rather  coarse  in  appearance  and  best  suited 
to  mixed  borders  or  larger  plantings.  The  native  spe- 
cies, H.  virginiana,  grows  well  in  the  shade,  and  H. 
vernalis,  also  a  native,  tolerates  partial  shade.  The  Jap- 
anese species  H.  japonica  and  H.  mollis,  and  the  hy- 
brids, known  as  H.  intermedia  all  require  sun.  The  Jap- 
anese species  and  the  hybrids  are  difficult  to  propagate 
from  seed  or  cuttings  and  are  generally  grafted  on  H. 
virginiana. 


The  earliest  witch  hazel  to  flower  is  H.  virginiana.  It 
bears  its  rather  humble  yellow  blooms  in  November. 
Next  comes  H.  vernalis,  bearing  yellow-brown  flowers 
in  late  February.  H.  vernalis-,  var.  carnea  has  showier 
flowers,  red  in  color.  In  February  or  March  comes  H. 
japonica  (yellow)  its  variety  rubra  (reddish)  and  its 
variety  brevipetala  (also  yellow,  and  the  showiest  of 
all  witch  hazels).  As  might  be  expected,  H.  intermedia, 
hybrid  of  japonica  and  mollis,  also  blooms  in  February 
or  March.  There  are  two  types :  one,  known  as  "car- 
mine flowered"  has  rosy  red  blooms.  The  other,  known 
as  "yellow  flowered"  has  large  yellow  blooms. 


To  The  Editor: 

There  seems  to  be  a  misunderstanding  as  to  my  opin- 
ion of  "Lambs  Quarters."  When  I  was  studying  po- 
tentially poisonous  foods  50  years  ago,  I  found  this 
plant  to  be  notably  lacking  in  soluble  oxalates,  and 
so  have  regularly  eaten  it  myself  and  recommended 
it  to  others.  But  some  other  members  of  the  same 
family,  and  several  of  the  Amaranth  and  Buckwheat 
families,  which  non-botanists  lump  together  as  "pig- 
weeds," did  contain  dangerous  amounts,  which  among 
other  troubles  cause  kidney-bladder  stones. 

Edgar  T.  Wherry 


ANNUAL  MEETING -1968 

The  Society's  141st  Annual  Meeting  will  be  held  in 
the  Rose  Room  of  the  Bellevue-Stratford  Hotel  on 
Tuesday,  December  12  following  a  subscription  din- 
ner. After  a  short  business  meeting,  which  will  include 
election  of  Council  members,  reports  of  the  year's 
activities  and  presentation  of  the  Society's  major 
awards,  Dr.  William  Steere,  Director  of  the  New  York 
Botanical  Garden  will  speak  on  "Conservation  and  the 
Presentation  of  Species". 

Members  who  are  unable  to  attend  the  dinner  may 
come  to  the  meeting  and  program,  which  will  begin 
at  7  :45  p.m.  Invitations  will  be  mailed  to  all  members 
in  early  November.  Reservations  for  dinner  and  the 
meeting  are  requested. 


FROM  THE  GARDENER'S  MONTHLY 

Vol.  1  1859 
Edited  by  Thomas  Meehan 

Pennsylvania  Horticultural  Society 

The  last  meeting  of  the  Horticultural  Society  was  a 
delightful  affair,  and  was  considered  one  of  the  most 
interesting  August  meetings  ever  held.  The  fruit 
tables,  especially,  literally  groaned  under  the  weight 
of  the  contributions,  and  attested,  by  the  crowd  they 
attracted  around  them,  the  great  point  of  interest 
they  possessed  .  .  . 

The  Society,  true  to  its  Quaker  origin,  seldom  in- 
dulges in  lingual  exercises  at  its  meetings.  They  have 
hitherto  been  content  to  get  up  really  meritorious  ex- 
hibitions, and  let   the  articles  speak  for  themselves. 

On  his  occasion,  an  animated  discussion  on  the 
question,  whether  "Two  bouquets  made  a  pair,"  and 
it  gravely  decided  that  such  was  really  the  fact.  A 
competitor  for  the  prize  of  the  best  pair  of  hand- 
bouquets,  exhibited  one  white,  or  what  is  called  a 
bridal  bouquet,  and  the  other  a  bouquet  made  of  gay 
colored  flowers.  The  majority  of  the  Committee  de- 
cided, that  independently  of  the  merits,  superior  or 
indifferent,  of  the  bouquets  themselves,  odd  char- 
acters were  not  in  correct  taste  in  the  generally  re- 
ceived idea  of  a  "pair"  of  hand-bouquets ;  though,  had 
the  schedule  called  for  the  "best  two",  or  the  "best 
three"  bouquets,  they  would  have  decided  differently. 


NEW    IN    THE    LIBRARY 


BOTANY 

Berry,  J.  B.  Western  Forest  Trees:  A  Guide  to 
Identification  of  Trees  and  Woods  for  Students, 
Teachers,  Farmers  and  Woodsmen 

Bretschneider,  E.  History  of  European  Botanical 
Discoveries  in  China  —  2  volumes 

Johnston,  A.  T.  Plant  Names  Simplified.  Their 
Meanings  and  Pronunciations 

North,  Pamela  M.  Poisonous  Plants  and  Fungi 
in  Colour 

Pijl,  L.  van  der.  Orchid  Flowers:  Their  Pollina- 
tion and  Evolution 

Vallin,  Jean.     The  Plant  World 

NATURAL  HISTORY 

Burroughs,  John.     Under  the  Maples 

Hancock,    J.    L.     Nature    Sketches    in    Temperate 

America 
Kieran,  John.     An  Introduction  to  Nature.     Birds, 

Wildflowers,  Trees 
Neider,  Charles  (ed.).     The  Fabulous  Insects 

WILDFLOWERS 

Creevey,  Caroline  A.  Harper's  Guide  to  Wild 
Pollination 

Hersey,  Jean.     Wild  Flowers  to  Know  and  Grow 

Sharpe,  Grant.  101  Wildflowers  of  Crater  Lake 
National  Park 

Sharpe,  Grant.  101  Wildflowers  of  Mt.  Rainier 
National  Park 

Sharpe,  Grant.  101  Wildflowers  of  Olympic  Na- 
tional Park.    2nd  ed. 

CHILDREN 

Collier,   Ethel.     Who  Goes  There  in   My  Garden? 

pre-school 
Kelman,    Janet    Harvey.     Flowers    Shown    to    the 

Children 
Nickelsburg,    Janet.     Field     Trips.       Ecology    for 

Youth  Leaders 
Peeples,  Fannie  H.    Junior  Garden  Club  Handbook: 

A  Leader's  Guide 

CONSERVATION 

Baker,  K.     Air  Pollution 

Bale,  Robert  O.  Conservation  for  Camp  and  Class- 
room 

Brown,  Robert  E.  Techniques  for  Teaching  Con- 
servation Education 

Mellanby,  Kenneth.     Pesticides  and  Pollution 

Shomon,  Joseph  J.  (ed.).  Manual  of  Outdoor  In- 
terpretation 

INDOOR  GARDENING 
California  Horticultural   Society.     "Bonsai  Issue" 
Elbert,  George.     House  Plants 
Japan  Bonsai  Association.     The  Master's  Book  of 

Bonsai 
Kramer,  Jack.     Begonias  —  Indoors  and  Out 
Kramer,  Jack.     Flowering  House  Plants  Month  by 

Month 
Kramer,  Jack.     Rare  Orchids  Everyone  Can  Grow 


GARDEN  PLANTS 
Alpine  Garden  Society.     Portraits  of  Alpine  Plants 
Balfour,  A.  P.     Annual  and  Biennial  Flowers 
Berry,    Grimshaw   Heyes.     Herbs:     Their   Culture 

and  Uses 
Cuthbertson,  William.     Pansies,  Violas,  and  Violets 
Fisher,  Eunice  V.     Hostas:   Aristocratic  Plants  for 

Shady  Gardens 
Grubb,  Norman  H.     Cherries 
Hylander.     Nils.     The    Genus    Hosta    in    Swedish 

Gardens 
Levy,  Juliette  de   Bairacli.     Herbal  Handbook  for 

Everyone 
Loewenfeld,    Claire.     Herb    Growing:     Why    and 

How  to  Grow  Herbs 
Maxwell,  D.  Fyfe.     The  English  Heather  Garden 
Moore,  Ralph  S.     All  About  Miniature  Roses 

GARDENING 
Mitchell,  Sydney.   Your  California  Garden  and  Mine 
Montauk  Village  Association.     The  Salty  Thumb: 

Your  Garden  By  the  Sea 
Storm,    Katharine.     The    Small    Garden:    Planning 

For  Permanence 
Wood,  A.  D.  B.     Terrace  and  Courtyard  Gardens 

for  Modern  Homes 

GARDENING  AROUND  THE  WORLD 

Harrison,    Richmond    E.     Know    Your    Trees   and 

Shrubs 
Lord,  Ernest  E.     Shrubs  and  Trees  for  Australian 

Gardens 
Lothian,  Noel.     Growing  Australian  Plants 

TROPICS 

Graham,  V.  E.     Tropical  Wild  Flowers 
Kenney,  A.  R.     Outlines  of  Tropical  Plant  Biology 
Macmillan,  H.  F.     Tropical  Planting  and  Gardening 
Sturrock,    David.     Tropical     Fruits    for    Southern 
Florida  and  Cuba  and  Their  Uses 

LEISURE  READING 

Coon,  Nelson.     A  Gardener's  Diary 

Maiden,  J.  H.  Sir  Joseph  Banks:  The  "Father  of 
Australia" 

Manks,  Dorothy  S.  (ed.).  Origins  of  American 
Horticulture 

Manning,  Reg.     What  Kinda  Cactus  Izzat? 

Slade,  Daniel  Denison.  The  Evolution  of  Horticul- 
ture in  New  England 

Smith,  Edward.     The  Life  of  Sir  Joseph  Banks 

Thelwell,  Norman.     Up  the  Garden  Path 

MISCELLANEOUS 

Bode,  Frances.  New  Structures  in  Flower  Arrange- 
ment 

King,  Lawrence  J.  Weeds  of  the  World:  Biology 
and  Control 

Pennsylvania  State  College.  Recommended  Fungi- 
cides and  Nematocides:  Selection,  Application, 
Safety 

Pennsylvania  State  College.  Recommended  Insecti- 
cides and  Miticides :  Selection,  Application,  Safety 


Activities— November-December 

Evening  Programs 

LIBRARY  ROUND  TABLE  —  Tuesday  evening, 
November  5,  6  p.m. 

Julia  S.  Berrell,  the  author  of  four  handsome  and 
popular  books,  the  latest  one  titled  The  Garden,  An 
Illustrated  History,  will  be  the  discussion  leader. 

LIBRARY  ROUND  TABLE  —  Tuesday  evening, 
November  26,   6  p.m. 

Plant  Collecting,  particularly  plant  collecting  with 
her  extraordinary  mother,  Mary  Gibson  Henry,  will 
be  the  subject  of  the  Round  Table  to  be  led  by  Jo- 
sephine de  N.  Henry. 

The  Library  Round  Tables  are  informal.  They  are  held  in  the 
library  and  there  is  no  charge  for  either  members  or  their  guests. 
Light  refreshments  are  served. 


MEMBERS'  EVENING,  TUESDAY,  NOV.  12 

ARTIFICIAL    LIGHT  GARDENING 

Ruth  Katzenberger,  grower,  hybridizer  and  associate 
editor  of  the  Gloxinian,  will  be  the  guest  speaker. 

Cocktails  are  served  in  the  Board  Room  at  6  p.m. ; 
buffet  at  6 :45 ;  program  at  7 :30.  Reservations  are  re- 
quired for  both  the  buffet  and  the  program.  Members 
are  reminded  that  there  is  $3.00  guest  fee  for  these 
programs. 

UNUSUAL  PLANTS  OF  THE  TROPICS  —  Tues- 
day evening,  November  19,  7  :45  p.m. 

Alex  D.  Hawkes  will  be  the  speaker.  An  internation- 
ally known  orchidologist,  Mr.  Hawkes  is  an  authority 
on  plants  and  gardens  of  the  tropics. 

Morning  Programs 

PUMPKIN  PIE  AND  PIZZA  —  Food  Plants  Found 
Only  in  America  —  Friday  morning,  December  27, 
11:00  a.m. 

Provocative  title  of  a  program  planned  for  juniors. 
Leonie  Bell,  well  known  illustrator  and  horticulturist 
will  be  the  speaker  and  will  talk  about  the  food  plants 
found  in  North  and  South  America  that  have  changed 
the  eating  habits  of  entire  countries  abroad.  It  prom- 
ises to  be  full  of  surprises. 

Clinics  — PHS  Members  Only 

FLOWER  ARRANGING  FOR  THE  SPRING 
FLOWER  SHOW  NICHES  —  Thursday,  November 
7,  9:30  to  3:30  p.m. 

Demonstrations  and  discussions  of  the  classes  in  the 
1969  Spring  Flower  Show  schedule  by  experienced 
arrangers. 

The  large  niche  session  will  be  held  between  9:30 
and  11  a.m.  the  medium  niche  session  between  11:30 
and  1,  and  the  small  niche  session  from  2  to  3:30 
p.m.  Fee  for  each  session,  $2.00.  Registration  required. 


Register  by  using  the  clip-out  coupon.  Please  enclose  check 
and  mail  to  325  Walnut  Street,  Phila.,  Pa.  19106.  Registrations 
accepted    in    the    order    received;    confirmation    by    post    card. 

RESERVATIONS 


Members    Evening    November    12 

□     Buffets  $3.00        □     guest   fee  $3.00 


□     Program    only 


Flower  Arranging  Clinics  Nov.  9,  $2.00  each  session 

□     Large  niche  9:30     QMedium  niche  11:30 
□     small  niche  2:00 

Cone   wreath    Clinics   $5.50 

□     December  3,  10  a.m.     □     6  p.m.  □     December  5,  1:30  p.m. 


Enclosed  is  $ to 


.  buffets  clinics 


Name  .... 

Address      .... 
Telephone  No. 


CONE  WREATH  MAKING  —  Tuesday  evening, 
November  19,  6  p.m.  and  Wednesday  morning,  No- 
vember 27,  10  a.m. 

Following  a  demonstration,  each  participant  will 
make  their  own  wreath.  Instructor,  June  M.  Vail, 
Fee  $5.50. 

CHRISTMAS  WREATH  MAKING  —  Tuesday,  De- 
cember 3,  10  a.m.  and  6:00  p.m.;  Thursday,  December 
5,   1 :30  p.m. 

Participants  will  make  their  own  green  wreaths  under 
the  supervision  of  the  instructor,  June  M.  Vail.  All 
materials    provided.    Fee   $5.50. 


TOURS- 1968 

A  LONG  WEEKEND  IN  CHARLESTON 

In  early  spring,  a  group  of  30  PHS  members  will  ac- 
company Martha  L.  Garra  to  Charleston  leaving  Phil- 
adelphia on  Thursday  afternoon,  March  27.  Friday  will 
be  spent  visiting  the  three  great  plantation  gardens  of 
the  area  —  Magnolia,  Middleton  Place  and  Cypress 
Gardens.  On  Saturday  and  Sunday  the  tour  will  see 
houses  furnished  with  magnificent  Charleston-made 
furniture,  walled  gardens  and  Charleston  by  candle- 
light. The  return  trip  to  Philadelphia  is  scheduled  for 
Sunday   evening,   March  30. 

Details  and  reservation  blanks  are  available  from  the 
PHS  office. 

Other  PHS  tours  planned  for  this  season  include  a 
MEXICAN  HOLIDAY  with  Dr.  John  M.  Fogg,  Jr., 
January  11-31,  and  a  CARIBBEAN  PILGRIMAGE 
with  Mr.  George  Richardson  Proctor,  April  10-27. 
Members  have  received  itineraries  of  these  two  tours 
in  the  mail.  Additional  information  may  be  obtained 
by  calling  the  office  WA  2-4801. 
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LIBRARY  NOTES  (Cont'd.) 

Harshbarger,  Gretchen  Fischer.  McCall's  Garden 
Book.  New  York:  Simon  and  Schuster,  1967  ($6.95) 
Gretchen  Harshbarger's  cover-all  gardening  book  tells 
the  beginner  how  to  cultivate  a  green  thumb  by  selec- 
ting the  right  tools,  by  understanding  the  plants'  basic 
needs  and  by  learning  the  botanical  names  of  plants. 
But  all  gardeners  will  find  useful  information ;  for 
she  includes  rock  gardening,  flower  preservation, 
pruning,  propagation  and  groundcovers,  to  name  a 
few.  For  children  she  recommends  gourds,  moon- 
flowers,  peanuts  and  pumpkins.  Dr.  Robert  Schery 
has  written  the  chapter  on  having  a  beautiful  lawn 
and  Dr.  Cynthia  Westcott  covers  plant  diseases  and 
pests. 

One  of  the  outstanding  features  of  the  book  is  that 
it  is  easy  to  use,  making  it  a  handy  reference.  It  has 
more  than  500  illustrations,  an  extensive  index, 
sources  for  seeds  and  plants,  and  sequence  of  bloom 
lists.  One  of  the  illustrated  pages  shows  varied  ways 
to  use  rocks  and  pebbles.  One  photo  showing  terrazzo 
chips  in  red,  gray  and  white,  with  interlocking  curves 
of  upright  pieces  of  tile. 

"Approach  gardening  as  an  exhilarating  adventure! 
You  are  going  to  create  beauty  with  living  plants 
that  grow  and  change  from  day  to  day,  and  month  to 
month,  as  you  watch  and  aid.  This  is  exciting,  fasci- 
nating, and  satisfying.  .  .  .  Think  of  plants  as  live 
pets  to  be  loved,  enjoyed  and  cared  for  to  the  best 
of  your  common-sense  ability  as  they  develop  to  their 
destined  maturity." 


COMING  EVENTS 

EASTERN  PENNA.  CHRYSANTHEMUM  SHOW- 

November  2  and  3.  American  Baptist  Convention, 
King  of  Prussia. 

PHS  CHRISTMAS  SHOW  —  November  18  -  Jan- 
uary 3 

Call  the  office  WA  2-4801  for  schedules  and  plan  to 
enter. 

OPEN  HOUSE  -  HOLLY  HOUSE  &  ORCHARD 
New  Jersey  Silica  Sand  Co.,  Millville,  New  Jersey, 
Saturday,  December  7.  Details  available  from  the 
PHS  office. 


mm 


TRANSPORTATION  TIPS 

The  PHS  is  located  in  the  Independence  National 
Historical  Park.  There  is  convenient  parking  for  visi- 
tors within  one  block  of  the  building  and  public  trans- 
portation is  excellent. 

Approach  by  car :  Vine  street  to  6th ;  south  on  6th  to 
Chestnut ;  east  on  Chestnut  and  park  at  4th  and  Chest- 
nut or  continue  to  large  parking  lot  maintained  by 
Park  Service  at  3rd  and  Chestnut.  (This  lot  closes  at 
6  p.m.)  There  is  also  a  temporary  lot  at  2nd  and 
Walnut. 

The  management  of  Mather  and  Company  which  is 
located  at  the  corner  of  3rd  and  Walnut  has  granted 
permission  for  PHS  members  to  use  their  private 
parking  lot  for  evening  and  weekend  meetings.  After 
6  p.m.,  parking  is  permitted  on  the  south  side  of  Wal- 
nut Street. 

Approach  by  bus :  The  10^  loop  bus  travels  from  the 
Suburban  Station,  across  17th  to  Chestnut,  down 
Chestnut  to  5th,  across  5th  to  Market  and  back  to  the 
Suburban  Station. 

The  D  bus  travels  down  Chestnut  to  4th,  turns  south 
on  4th,  it  stops  in  the  middle  of  the  block  and  on 
Walnut  after  it  has  turned  the  corner;  either  stop  is 
within   l/2  block  of  the  building. 

The  42  bus  runs  to  2nd  and  Chestnut  and  stops  to 
discharge  passengers  in  front  of  Carpenters'  Hall. 
Visitors  using  this  bus  can  walk  through  the  Park  to 
the  PHS  back  door.  The  42  bus  travels  west  on  Wal- 
nut Street.  It  stops  in  front  of  the  Bishop  White 
House  at  309  Walnut,  three  doors  below  the  PHS. 

For  the  reassurance  of  members  who  come  to  the 
building  at  night,  we  would  like  to  remind  you  that 
because  we  are  in  the  Independence  National  His- 
torical Park,  our  property  and  building  is  patrolled 
by  uniformed  guards  24  hours  a  day. 
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HOLLIES  FOR  YOUR  OWN  MERRY  CHRISTMAS 


The  red-berried  hollies  have  been  long  associated  with 
Christmas  and  other  holidays.  The  first  holidays  were 
"holy  days"  and  it  is  possible  that  the  word  holly  is 
a  corruption  of  holy.  Just  four  hundred  years  ago  this 
year,  William  Turner  called  this  plant  "holy"  and 
"holy-tree". 

Holly  is  most  satisfactory  when  freshly  cut  from  well- 
cultured,  local  plants,  so  what  could  be  more  satisfy- 
ing than  growing  it  in  your  own  garden  for  use  in 
your  home? 

Since  English  holly  has  more  glossy  leaves  than  its 
American  counterpart,  most  gardeners  prefer  it.  How- 
ever, from  the  nurseryman's  standpoint,  English  holly 
takes  longer  to  grow  and  when  young  is  not  reliably 
hardy.  While  some  English  hollies  fruit  abundantly 
every  year,  American  hollies  fruit  more  heavily  and 
more  regularly  than  do  English  hollies  as  a  group. 
To  be  sure  of  well-fruited  trees,  you  must  have  a  male 
as  well  as  female  trees.  If  you  are  so  unfortunate  as 
to  have  only  one  plant  and  that  a  male,  you  will 
have  to  be  satisfied  with  foliage  alone. 

With  many  hollies,  foliage  alone  is  good  enough  to 
make  them  highly  desirable,  and  many  such  plants 
are  prized  in  England.  Besides  English  and  American 
hollies,  other  red-berried  species  can  be  grown  in 
the  Delaware  Valley  such  as  Ilex  cornuta,  I.  pernyi, 
I.  pedunculosa  and  the  less  common  Ilex  chinensis, 
I.  rugosa  and  /.  yunnanensis. 

SOIL  AND  FERTILIZER 

American  holly  does  best  in  a  slightly  acid  (a  pH  of 
about  6.2),  well-drained,  fairly  light  loamy  to  sandy 
soil.  The  English  and  Chinese  hollies  do  best  in  a 
neutral  soil  (pH7). 

Unfortunately  many  gardeners  are  convinced  that 
hollies  are  slow  growing.  Hollies  in  poor  soil  or 
underfed  are  slow  growers,  but  if  they  are  planted 
with  decomposed  pine  needles,  oakleaf  mold,  compost, 
or  other  suitable  humus  in  large,  well-prepared  holes 
and  if  they  are  fertilized  regularly  and  heavily,  the 
results  are  amazing.  Hollies  are  heavy  feeders  and 
given  proper  nutrients  make  exceedingly  fast  growth. 
A  six-foot  American  holly  has  been  known  to  grow 
to  a  height  of  ten  feet  in  one  season. 

It  is  difficult  to  recommend  the  best  fertilizing  ma- 
terial. Good  results  can  be  obtained  with  a  10-10-10 
fertilizer   (preferably  one  containing  ureaform   nitro- 


gen). A  liberal  application  of  chicken  or  turkey  man- 
ure may  be  applied  every  third  winter,  in  which  case 
a  0-10-10  fertilizer  is  substituted  for  the  10-10-10  fer- 
tilizer the  next  spring.  Prepared  fertilizers  for  broad- 
leaf  evergreens  are  more  convenient,  readily  available, 
and  easy  to  use  but  should  be  supplemented  with 
poultry  manure  or  at  least  a  suitable  mulch.  The 
fertilizer  should  be  applied  in  a  circle  just  within  the 
spread  of  the  branches  to  at  least  a  foot  outside.  For 
a  six-foot  tree,  use  about  three  pounds;  for  a  three- 
foot  tree,  about  one  to  one  and  a  half  pounds.  Apply 
the  fertilizer  during  the  last  two  weeks  in  March, 
the  manure  in  January  or  February. 

Hollies  are  usually  underpruned  as  well  as  underfed. 
In  the  early  stages,  they  should  be  pruned  regularly 
and  sometimes  drastically.  Early  to  midwinter  pruning 
is  satisfactory  for  older  plants  (very  handy  for  the 
Christmas  season!)  and  midsummer  pruning  for 
younger  ones.  Drastic  side  pruning  often  encourages 
the  growth  of  a  strong  central  leader  in  American 
holly.  Some  gardeners  aid  leader  development  by  stak- 
ing. 

FRUIT  PRODUCTION 

A  characteristic  which  has  accounted  for  slow  public 
acceptance  of  hollies  is  the  sex  factor.  This  compli- 
cates holly  culture.  Some  plants  bear  only  male 
flowers  and  some  only  female ;  only  those  having  fe- 
male flowers  produce  berries.  To  get  good  berry  pro- 
ducers, buy  plants  grown  from  cuttings  which  have 
come  from  fruiting  plants  —  and  from  a  reliable  dealer 
who  knows  the  source  of  his  plants.  (This  is  assuming 
the  plants  are  not  heavy  with  fruit  at  the  time  of  pur- 
chase.) 

The  sex  of  plants  without  fruit  on  them  can  be  de- 
termined only  when  the  plants  are  in  flower.  Both 
male  and  female  flowers  contain  the  essential  parts. 
While  the  pistil  in  the  female  flowers  is  functional 
and  able  to  receive  pollen,  the  stamens  are  aborted  or 
underdeveloped  and  therefore  nonfunctional.  In  the 
male  flowers  the  stamens  are  pollen-bearing  and  func- 
tional ;  the  pistil  is  not  developed. 

Bees,  flies,  and  other  insects  carry  pollen  from  one 
plant  to  another,  so  the  one  bearing  male  flowers  need 
not  be  immediately  adjacent  to  the  female.  In  general, 
it  is  helpful  if  the  male  plant  is  placed  to  the  wind- 

(Continued   on  page  2,  col.    I) 


HOLLIES-(contd) 

ward  side  of  the  female  holly  trees  to  take  advantage 
of  windborne  pollen  as  well  as  that  carried  by  in- 
sects. 

One  male  plant  in  flower  will  supply  enough  pol- 
len for  twelve  to  fifty  females,  depending  upon  the 
vigor  of  the  plant.  If  you  have  a  holly  which  produces 
female  flowers  and  there  is  no  male  plant  nearby,  as 
a  temporary  measure  you  can  cut  a  few  branches 
from  a  male  plant  in  bloom  and  thus  insure  a  good 
crop  of  fruit.  Put  these  branches  in  a  container  of 
water  near  the  female  plant,  the  insects  will  do  the 
rest.  It  is  necessary,  of  course,  to  have  a  generous 
friend  who  has  a  male  plant  and  will  share  some  of 
its  branches. 
VARIETIES 

Granted  that  far  too  many  holly  variations  have  been 
named,  there  is  no  doubt  that  there  are  American 
holly  varieties  and  English  varieties  which  are  really 
superior  to  run-of-the-mill  seedlings.  Especially  is 
this  true  of  American  holly,  which  is  so  often  char- 
acterized by  anemic  or  blotched  leaves  and  poor  fruit- 
ing characteristics. 

Like  apples,  some  hollies  are  biennial  bearers,  produc- 
ing a  good  crop  of  berries  only  every  other  year. 
Some  flower  and  fruit  while  still  small  in  size,  others 
produce  nothing  for  more  than  ten  years.  There  is 
considerable  difference  in  the  size  and  color  of  the 
fruit  and  in  its  abundance,  in  leaf  color,  gloss,  size, 
and  shape,  and  in  the  conformation  of  branches  and 
habit    of   growth. 

Following  are  a  few  choice  varieties,  all  female  unless 
otherwise  indicated  — 

American  holly  varieties :  (Ilex  opaca) 
Arden  Manig 

Clark  Millville 

Cumberland  Miss  Helen 

David  (male)  Old  Heavy  Berry 

Emily  Silica  King  (male) 

Farage  Victory 

Hedgeholly  Yule 

English    holly    varieties :    (Ilex   aquifolium) 
Altaclarensis    (male)  Jan  van  Tol 

Argentea  marginata  Lichtenthal 

Barnes  (male)  Marnocki 

Belgica  Tuefel's  Hybrid 

Butler  W.  J.  Bean 

Camelliaefolia  Whitney 

(or  ciliata-major)  (needs  protected  site) 

Chinese  holly  varieties:  (Ilex  cornuta) 
Burford  Shangri-La 

Hume  Shiu-ying 

Rotunda  (sterile) 
Hybrids : 
Ilex   aquipernyi   —    several    male    and    female    cloves 

including  Brilliant 
Ilex  opaca  hyb.  Foster  No.  2 
Ilex  cornuta  hyb.  Nellie  Stevens 

While  holly  plants  are  often  expensive,  competition  is 
beginning  to  lower  prices.  Also,  you  can  buy  small 
plants  and,  applying  good  cultural  practices  plus  pa- 
tience, you  can  grow  your  own  to  maturity.  Given  a 
few  years,  they  will  add  a  bright.  Merry  Christmas 
to  your  garden. 


HOLLY  SEMINAR  PLANNED  FOR  NOV.  30 

An  all  day  seminar  on  Hollies  is  being  sponsored  by 
the  Henry  Foundation  for  Botanical  Research,  Glad- 
wyne.  Pa.  It  will  be  held  on  Saturday,  November  30 
from  10:30  a.m.  to  3:30  p.m.  Fred  C.  Galle,  Director 
of  Horticulture,  Callaway  Gardens,  Pine  Mountain, 
Georgia,  and  President  of  the  American  Horticultural 
Society  will  speak.  A  walk  through  the  Foundation's 
holly  collection  is  included.  The  $10  registration  fee 
includes  lunch.  Registration  forms  are  available  from 
the  PHS  office.    (WA  2-4801) 


In  the  notes  about  the  winter-flowering  shrub 
Hamamelis  published  in  the  November  NEWS, 
the  showy  variety  brevipetala  was  incorrectly  at- 
tached to  H.  japonica.  The  correct  name  for  this 
plant  is  Hamamelis  mollis  brevipetala. 


EXHIBITS:  December,  January,  February 

The  PHS  Christmas  Show  will  be  staged  in  the  So- 
ciety rooms  from  November  18  through  January  3. 
Included  will  be  wreaths,  swages,  table  trees,  creches, 
tree  ornaments  and  ropes.  All  of  the  decorations 
shown  will  be  handcrafted  of  natural  materials.  Mrs. 
W.  Charles  Hogg  and  Mrs.  E.  Perot  Walker  are  Co- 
Chairmen. 

DYES  FROM  NATURAL  MATERIALS  is  the  sub- 
ject of  a  comprehensive  exhibit  planned  for  January 
and  February.  Mrs.  L.  J.  Reader  of  Malvern  and  Mrs. 
Mary-Eleanor  Freeborn  will  each  present  numerous 
examples  of  yarns  which  they  have  dyed  with  various 
natural  materials.  The  exhibits  include  much  informa- 
tional material  about  the  plants  and  processes  used 
in  the  dyeing. 


The  PHS  building  will  be  closed  on  Tuesday, 
December  24  and  Wednesday,  December  25.  It 
will  close  at  3  p.m.  on  Tuesday,  December  31  and 
will  reopen  on  Thursday,  January  2  at  9  a.m. 


Activities:  December-January 

Evening   Programs 

ANNUAL  MEETING  —  Tuesday,  December  10, 
7:45  p.m. 

The  meeting,  which  will  be  held  in  the  Rose  Room  of 
the  Bellevue  Stratford  Hotel,  will  be  preceded  by  a 
subscription  dinner.  All  members  have  received  an 
invitation  and  a  reservation  blank. 

The  guest  of  honor  will  be  Dr.  William  C.  Steere, 
Director  of  the  New  York  Botanical  Garden  who  will 
speak  on  "Conservation  and  the  Preservation  of 
Species." 

LIBRARY  ROUND  TABLE  —  Tuesday,  January  7, 
7:15  p.m. 

George  L.  Slate,  Professor  of  Pomology  at  the  New 
State  Agricultural  Experiment  Station,  Geneva,  N.Y., 
will  conduct  the  discussion,  which  will  center  on  the 
literature  of  horticulture,  with  emphasis  on  important 
reference  books,  gardening  encyclopedias,  and  direc- 
tories. 

Mr.  Slate,  whose  personal  collection  of  books  is  ex- 
tensive, breeds  lilies  as  a  hobby  and  grows  numerous 
other  garden  plants.  He  is  the  author  of  Lilies  for 
American  Gardens. 

MEMBERS:  Please  note  change  from  originally  scheduled 
date  of  January  21. 

DELAWARE  VALLEY  ROCK  GARDENS  —  Fri- 
day, January  10,  8  p.m. 

A  joint  meeting  with  the  members  of  the  Delaware 
Valley  Rock  Garden  Society  in  which  several  of  its 
members  will  present  short  illustrated  talks  about 
the  plants  they  grow. 

All  interested  gardeners  are  invited  to  attend.  There 
will  be  a  $1.00  fee  for  non-members  of  either  Society. 

MEMBERS'  EVENING,  TUESDAY,  JAN.  14 

THE  CHALLENGE  OF  A  GOOD  HERBACEOUS 
BORDER 

The  speaker  for  the  evening  will  be  Martha  L.  Garra, 
horticulturist,  teacher  and  winner  of  the  Society's 
1967   Distinguished  Achievement  Award. 

The  planning,  planting  and  care  of  a  good  herbaceous 
border  is  a  form  of  gardening  that  is  becoming  a  lost 
art.  Yet  few  garden  problems  offer  such  a  challenge 
or  the  opportunity  to  test  one's  skill  as  a  designer 
and  grower.  How  to  meet  this  challenge  will  be  the 
subject  of  Mrs.  Garra's  talk. 

Cocktails  in  the  Board  Room  at  6  p.m. ;  buffet  at 
6:45;  program  at  7:30.  Reservations  are  required  for 
both  the  buffet  and  the  program.    Guest  fee :  $3.00. 

PREPARING  DYES  FROM  NATURAL  MATE- 
RIALS— Wednesday  afternoon,  January  15,  1:45  p.m. 

Mary-Eleanor  Freeborn,  who  will  present  this  pro- 
gram is  a  member  of  The  Hand  Weavers  of  Bucks 
County  and  the  Philadelphia  Guild  of  Hand  Weavers. 


Register  />  using  the  clip-out  coupon.  Please  enclose  check 
and  m,nl  to  325  Walnut  Street,  Phil,,..  Pa.  19106.  Registrations 
accepted  in    the   order  received;    confirmation   by   post   card. 

RESERVATIONS 

Members'  Evening  —  January  14 

□  Buffet   $3.00  □     guest    fee    $3.00  Q     Program    onl) 

Wreath  Making  Clinics  —  $5.50 

□  December  3,  10  a.m.       □  6  p.m.      □   December  5.  1:30  p.m. 

Enclosed  is  $ to  cover buffets 

clinics   guest   fees. 


Name     

Address      

Telephone    No. 


Her  interest  in  spinning  led  her  to  study  the  special 
techniques  of  dyeing.  She  plans  to  bring  her  spinning 
wheel  for  this  talk  and  will  give  a  demonstration  of  its 
use  between  11  and  12  o'clock. 

LIBRARY  ROUND  TABLE  —  Tuesday,  January 
28,  6  p.m. 

John  C.  and  Gertrude  S.  Wister  will  be  the  discussion 
leaders.  Dr.  Wister,  who  served  as  an  officer  of  the 
PHS  for  24  years  is  an  internationally  known  horti- 
culturist and  has  fifteen  titles  in  the  PHS  library. 
Mrs.  Wister  is  the  author  of  Hardy  Garden  Bulbs, 
published  in  1964. 

The  Library  Round  Tables  are  informal.  They  are  held  in 
the  library  and  there  is  no  charge  for  either  members  or 
their  guests.    Light  refreshments  are  served. 

Morning   Programs 

PUMPKIN  PIE  AND  PIZZA  —  Food  Plants  Found 
Only  in  America  —  Friday  morning,  December  27, 
11  a.m. 

Juniors  of  all  ages  will  enjoy  this  holiday  program 
presented  by  Leonie  Bell.  Grocery  shopping  will  take 
on  a  new  fascination  after  the  experience. 

Clinics  — PHS  Members  Only 

CHRISTMAS  WREATH  MAKING  —  Tuesday, 
December  3,  10  a.m.  and  6  p.m. ;  Thursday,  December 
5,  1 :30  p.m. 

All  materials  are  provided  for  participants.  Instruc- 
tor, June  M.  Vail.    Fee:  $5.50. 

TOURS -1968 

MEXICAN  HOLIDAY  with  Dr.  and  Mrs.  John  M. 
Fogg  Jr.  and  Miss  Elizabeth  Hall  of  the  Horticultural 
Society  of  New  York.  January  11  -  February  1,  1969. 
CHARLESTON  WEEKEND  with  Martha  L.  Garra. 
March  27  -  30,  1969. 

CARIBBEAN  PILGRIMAGE  with  George  Richard- 
son Proctor.    April  10  -  27,  1969. 

Detailed  itineraries  are  available  from  the  PHS  office. 
WA  2-4S01. 
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FLOWER  FICTION  AND  FACT:  CYCLAMENS 


PROBABLY  the  cyclamen  is  not  generally  recog- 
nized as  belonging  to  the  family  Primulaceae,  but 
that  is  where  it  belongs,  along  with  the  many  prim- 
roses and  various  other  plants.  Actually,  there  are 
about  20  species  of  cyclamens,  all  tuberous,  stem- 
less  perennial  herbs  of  uncommon  beauty.  Most  of 
the  cyclamen  species  are  of  the  garden  sort  sought 
after  by  gardeners  who  like  the  unusual  in  their 
landscapes. 

Cyclamen  persicum  (once  known  as  C.  indicum), 
a  species  native  from  Greece  to  Syria,  is  the  species 
from  which  the  beautiful  hybrids  sold  by  the  trade 
were  developed.  Sir  Thomas  Hanmer,  English 
plant  authority,  wrote  in  his  "Garden  Book"  in  1659 
about  C.  persicum,  which  he  called  "new  and  rare." 
And  Mrs.  S.  O.  Beeton,  in  her  book  "All  About 
Gardening,"  in  1865,  described  C.  persicum  as 
"most  beautiful,  graceful  and  ladylike."  She  also 
said  it  was  an  easy  plant  to  grow  in  the  "sitting- 
room  window,  conservatory  or  greenhouse,"  a 
statement  which  some  greenhouse  growers  and 
many  amateur  gardeners  probably  would  dispute 
today.  Perhaps  Mrs.  Beeton,  though,  was  content 
to  produce  small  plants  with  relatively  fewer 
blooms  than  the  florist  is  accustomed  to. 
Actually,  the  florists'  cyclamen  is  a  bit  different 
than  the  plants  offered  the  trade  a  generation  ago. 
Cyclamens  then  were  huge  plants  with  scores  of 
blooms  —  plants  which  required  15  months  or  lon- 
ger to  raise  as  compared  to  the  smaller  plants  pro- 
vided the  trade  today  with  fewer  blooms.  This  is 
merely  another  example  of  the  trends  of  today 
away  from  costlier,  large  flowers  and  plants  toward 
those  which  are  more  in  keeping  with  the  buying 
public's  pocketbook. 

No  one  really  seems  to  know  how  the  Greek  word 
cyclos  (a  circle)  became  the  basis  for  the  name  of 
the  cyclamen,  unless  it  could  have  something  to  do 
with  the  spiraling  coil  of  the  flower  stalk  after  its 


bloom  has  faded.  Very  early  the  English  noted  that 
the  stem  had  a  tendency  to  coil  itself  like  a  twisted 
cable.  And  the  English  can  be  credited  with  the 
common  name  of  sowbread  for  cyclamen,  which 
actually  had  to  do  with  the  species  C.  hederae- 
folium,  known  throughout  England  in  the  sixteenth 
century  as  a  medicinal  root.  It  was  in  the  apothe- 
caries' shops  before  the  gardeners  recognized  its 
potential  as  a  garden  plant. 

Claims  made  for  the  root  were  that  it  would  stop 
baldness,  arrest  the  effects  of  poisons  in  the  body 
and  even  assist  in  childbirth.  In  fact,  both  William 
Turner  in  his  "A  New  Herball"  and  John  Gerard 
in  his  book,  "The  Herball,  or  Historie  of  Plants," 
were  so  concerned  about  the  plant's  power  in  this 
area  that  they  went  to  extraordinary  lengths  to 
warn  pregnant  women  to  avoid  cyclamens  for  fear 
proximity  would  cause  a  miscarriage.  He  (Gerard) 
even  fenced  off  his  cyclamen  plants,  for  fear  some 
prospective  mother  might  get  too  close.  And  Ger- 
ard, too,  claimed  that  flour  containing  cyclamen 
roots  used  in  making  pancakes  had  an  amorous  ef- 
fect on  the  eater.  But  John  Parkinson,  nearly  a 
century  later,  apparently  tested  this  claim  and  said 
that  the  idea  was  pure  fiction. 
John  Hill  in  1757  wrote  that  growing  cyclamens 
from  seed  required  a  lot  of  patience  because  it 
would  take  years  before  the  seedlings  would  ma- 
ture into  flowering  plants.  Today's  greenhouse  ex- 
perts find  that  it  still  takes  plenty  of  patience  to 
grow  cyclamens,  even  with  their  wizardry  and 
modern  greenhouses,  but  the  modern  cyclamen 
plant  is  ready  in  well  under  a  year's  time  or  longer 
if  larger  sizes  are  wanted. 

From  the  Florists  Revietv,  October  1968.  With  one 
exception,  all  of  the  old  books  referred  to  are  in  the 
PHS  library.  Our  collection  does  not  include  William 
Turners  "A  New  Herball." 
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PENNSYLVANIA  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY 


BOOKS -OLD  AND  NEW 


In  the  century  and  a  half  since  its  founding,  the 
Pennsylvania  Horticultural  Society  has  amassed  a 
library  of  10,000  volumes,  ranking  among  the  fore- 
most horticultural  libraries  in  the  country.  In  the 
hurry  of  modern  life,  with  its  emphasis  on  new  tech- 
niques, new  knowledge  and  new  books,  it  is  easy  to 
forget  the  treasures  that  are  contained  in  this  col- 
lection. 

A  good  way  to  reawaken  interest  in  the  horticultural 
classics  is  to  let  them  speak  for  themselves.  Accord- 
ingly, we  reprint  below  the  opening  paragraphs  from 
Ernest  H.  "Wilson's  introduction  to  his  Plant  Hunting; 
published  in  1927: 

Discoveries  of  new  lands  and  peoples,  explorers  of 
unknown  rivers  and  mountains,  valleys  and  plains 
have  received  fair  meed  of  praise  down  the  cen- 
turies. But  he  who  has  explored  these  regions  for 
their  flowers,  their  useful  and  ornamental  plants, 
remains  unsung.  Fragments  of  his  achievements 
have  been  chronicled  here  and  there  but  his  labors 
in  general  have  not  reached  the  ears  of  an  apprecia- 
tive audience.  Whether  it  be  Dahlia  or  Gladiolus, 
Lily  or  Rose  the  plant  hunter  garnered  the  first 
parents  from  which  the  gardener  has  produced  the 
marvellous  product  we  today  enjoy. 

Every  garden,  great  or  small,  owes  more  or  less  to 
this  band  of  pioneers.  Their  bones  lie  scattered 
along  the  trails  they  blazed  but  their  work  lives  in 
the  garden  beautiful.  Give  heed  then  ye  whose  en- 
vironment the  Goddess  Flora  enriches  so  lavishly 
to  the  tale  here  told,  of  distant  lands,  of  their 
flowers  and  a  few  of  the  hunters  who  captured  the 
trophies  ye  so  love.  To  those  of  understanding 
sympathy  the  flowers  and  their  beauty  will  have  a 
fuller  zest,  a  more  intimate  appeal,  for  love  and 
hardship  won  them  to  our  midst. 

Japanese  Gardens  Today  by  Tatsuo  and  Kiyoko  Ishi- 
moto,  New  York,  Crown  Publishers,  (1968) 

The  authors  review  a  tour  they  made  of  Japanese  gar- 
dens in  the  four  principal  islands  of  the  Japanese 
archipelago.  Their  visit  centered  on  relatively  recent 
private  gardens,  providing  a  different  viewpoint  from 
that  of  previous  books,  which  have  concentrated  on 
the  temple  and  castle  gardens  of  historic  fame.  This 
reviewer  has  long  entertained  the  desire  to  make  just 
such  a  tour. 


The  authors  present  the  best  two  hundred  of  four 
thousand  photographs,  which  they  made.  Their  book 
offers  a  splendid  substitute  to  the  person  who  cannot 
make  the  trip  himself;  and  of  course  relieves  him  of 
the  burden  and  expense  of  an  enormous  amount  of 
travel  arrangements. 

In  addition  to  reviewing  the  gardens,  the  authors 
include  "how  to  do  it"  information,  picturing  the 
various  techniques  along  with  a  descriptive  text. 
Unfortunately,  the  textual  material  is  too  terse  to 
serve  its  purpose.  The  Japanese  garden  is  an  art 
form,  quite  as  definitely  as  music,  painting  and  other 
recognized  arts.  None  of  these  can  be  explained  un- 
less the  underlying  esthetic,  philosophic  and  religious 
attitudes  that  guided  the  technician's  hand  and  mind 
are  understood. 

The  reader  will  undoubtedly  absorb  some  of  the 
esthetic  background  from  the  excellent  photographs. 
This  reviewer  feels  that  if  the  publisher  had  produced 
a  larger  volume,  permitting  greater  enlargement  of 
more  photographs,  a  deeper  understanding  of  the 
Japanese  garden  art  form  would  have  resulted.  In 
both  textual  material  and  photographs  the  treatment 
is  too  concise  to  provide  an  understanding  of  the 
poetic  aspects  of  the  Japanese  garden. 

Gustave  Landt 

HAVE  A  GREEN  THUMB  -  PRUNE! 

John  Philip  Baumgardt,  who  was  a  speaker  at  the 
1968  Williamsburg  Garden  Symposium,  has  written 
"How  to  Prune  Almost  Everything"  (New  York: 
Barrows,  1968.  $5.95).  He  makes  the  following  points: 
The  purposes  of  pruning  are  various :  to  keep  plants 
healthy,  to  restrict  or  promote  growth,  to  encourage 
bloom,  or  to  repair  damage.  Too  often  pruning  is 
looked  upon  as  a  mysterious  technique  to  be  under- 
taken by  an  expert.  Nothing  could  be  farther  from 
the  truth  ;  pruning  is  just  as  much  a  part  of  everyday 
gardening  as  hoeing  or  mulching. 

Maintenance  pruning  is  to  enhance  the  plant's  orna- 
mental value  and  to  insure  that  it  fulfills  the  purpose 
for  which  it  was  selected.  This  process  includes  re- 
moving flowers  that  are  going  to  seed,  nipping  back 
new  shoots  so  the  plant  will  branch  low  and  keep  its 
graceful  shape,  and  periodically  removing  some  basal 

(continued  on   next  page) 


PRUNE-(continued) 

shoots  to  encourage  the  development  of  an  open, 
well-aerated,  healthy  crown.  Perhaps  the  term  "green 
thumb"  came  from  the  pinching  hand  of  a  good  gar- 
dener. 

Pruning  to  recondition.  First,  remove  old  and  dis- 
eased wood ;  second,  cut  back  promising  healthy  wood 
to  encourage  branching;  and  third,  thin  the  sucker 
growth,  retaining  a  few  shoots  to  keep  young  wood 
coming  on.  A  newly  reconditioned  shrub  is  apt  to 
look  sad  indeed,  shorn  of  suckers,  and  stripped  of  its 
crown  of  gnarled  wood  .  .  .  but  the  promise  is  there. 
Time  favors  the  gardener,  and  his  bush  will  be  hand- 
some in  the  years  to  come. 

Remedial  pruning  is  concerned  with  repairing  dam- 
age. It's  a  hurry-up  technique  aimed  at  saving  a 
plant.  Injured  branches  are  cut  back  to  a  convenient 
crotch  or  trunk,  and  the  cut  is  sealed  with  tree-wound 
dressing.  Split  trunks  are  pulled  together,  drilled, 
and  bolted  as  quickly  as  possible  to  prevent  entry  of 
decay.  Sprung  limbs  are  somewhat  lightened  by  re- 
moval of  part  of  the  terminal  growth ;  then  they  are 
propped  back  into  place  until  new  cambium  can  form 
and  the  branch  can  gradually  regain  its  strength. 
Corrective  pruning  is  slightly  different.  Perhaps  a 
young  shade  tree  persists  in  making  its  heaviest 
growth  on  the  lee  side,  a  common  condition  in  windy 
areas.  Branches  on  the  "heavy"  side  must  then  be 
thinned  and  headed  back  to  balance  lesser  growth  on 
the  windward  side. 

Have  a  clear  goal  when  you  begin  to  prune  and  work 
toward  it.  When  you  shear  a  hedge,  your  goal  is 
obvious  —  the  maintenance  of  a  dense,  uniform  crop 
of  leaves.  Techniques  and  timing  are  different  in 
pruning  to  produce  flowers  than  in  pruning  for  a  plant 
with  an  attractive  shape  when  it  is  out  of  bloom. 
Prune  your  ornamentals  and  shade  trees  in  the  way 
they  want  to  grow.  With  evergreens,  prune  to  hold 
them  to  proper  size  and  perhaps  to  thicken  growth. 
In  a  word,  naturalness  ought  to  be  foremost  in  your 
mind  when  you  pick  up  a  pruning  tool. 
For  the  specific  directions  of  how  to  prune  and  for  a 
plant  by  plant  pruning  guide  from  abelia  to  zizphus, 
call  the  library  and  request  Mr.  Baumgardt's  book. 


GREENHOUSE  VISITS  -  SUNDAY,  FEB.  16 

A  number  of  PHS  members  have  agreed  to  hold  open 
house  in  their  greenhouses  on  Sunday,  February  16th, 
between  2  and  5  p.m.  The  owners  will  be  on  hand 
to  discuss  their  plants  and  their  management  prac- 
tices. 

The  greenhouses  currently  scheduled  to  be  visited  are 
those  of  Dr.  and  Mrs.  J.  Pancoast  Reath,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Edward  Starr,  III,  Mr.  George  E.  Widener,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Frederic  L.  Ballard,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas  Reath, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  F.  Otto  Haas  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J. 
Liddon  Pennock. 

Additional  names  will  be  added  in  the  final  list.  De- 
tailed directions  for  reaching  each  of  the  greenhouses 
will  be  sent  out  to  members  ON  REQUEST.  Mem- 
bers may  bring  up  to  two  guests  and  no  fee  will  be 
charged.  The  visits  will  be  held  regardless  of  the 
weather. 


Activities:   January-February 

Evening  Programs 

MEMBERS  EVENINGS 


Cocktails  in  the  Board  Room  at  6  p.m.;  buffet  at  6:45; 
program  at  7:30.  Reservations  are  required  for  both  the 
buffet  and  the  program.    Guest  fee:  $3.00. 

Tuesday,  January  14 

The  Challenge  of  a  Good  Herbaceous  Border. 

Speaker  :     Martha  Ludes  Garra. 

Few  aspects  of  gardening  offer  so  challenging  an 
opportunity  to  test  one's  skill  as  a  designer  and 
grower  as  does  the  management  of  a  herbaceous 
border.  Mrs.  Garra  brings  firsthand  knowledge  on  this 
subject. 

Tuesday,  February  11 

A  Florist's  View  of  Horticulture 

The  speaker  for  the  evening  is  to  be  the  well-known 
florist,  Frances  Jones  Poetker.  She  is  the  president  of 
Jones  The  Florist  in  Cincinnati,  a  firm  started  in  the 
Cincinnati  area  by  her  great  grandfather  in  1857.  Mrs. 
Poetker  is  more  than  a  business  woman.  She  has 
studied  botany  and  horticulture  and  is  in  great  de- 
mand as  a  speaker  and  designer.  She  is  the  first  woman 
to  be  elected  to  the  Society  of  American  Florists  Hall 
of  Fame.  The  PHS  is  pleased  to  present  her,  mindful 
of  the  traditional  close  relationship  between  the  So- 
ciety and  the  florist  industry. 

LIBRARY  ROUND  TABLES 

The  Library  Round  Tables  are  informal.  They  are  held  in 
the  library  and  there  is  no  charge  for  either  members  or 
their  guests.  Light  refreshments  are  served.  Except  for  the 
January  7th  meeting,  they  are  held  at  6  p.m.  and  run  for 
about  an  hour  and  a  half. 

Tuesday,  January  7th,  7:15  p.m. 

George  L.  Slate,  Professor  of  Pomology  at  the  New 
York  State  Agricultural  Experiment  Station,  will  dis- 
cuss the  literature  of  horticulture,  with  emphasis  on 
important  reference  books,  gardening  encyclopedias, 
and  directories.  Mr.  Slate  is  the  author  of  Lilies  for 
American  Gardens. 

Tuesday,  January  28,  6  p.m. 

John  C.  and  Gertrude  S.  Wister  will  be  the  discussion 
leaders.  Their  writings  and  their  active  participation 
in  the  horticultural  world  have  had  an  important  in- 
fluence on  American  gardens. 

Tuesday,  February  4,  6  p.m. 

Martha  Ludes  Garra  will  talk  about  Gertrude  Jekyll 
and  Margaret  Waterfield,  who,  in  her  words  were 
"two  authors  who  sparked  a  dream". 


DELAWARE  VALLEY  ROCK  GARDENS  —  Fri- 
day, January  10,  8  p.m. 

A  joint  meeting  with  the  members  of  the  Delaware 
Valley  Rock  Garden  Society  featuring  slides  and  short 
talks  by  rock-gardeners. 

All  interested  gardeners  are  invited  to  attend.  There 
will  be  a  $1.00  admission  fee  for  persons  who  are 
not  members  of  either  Society. 


AN  EVENING  ON  BONSAI  —  Friday,  February 
14,  7:45  p.m. 

George  F.  Hull,  author  of  the  book  Bonsai  for  Ameri- 
cans, will  be  the  guest  speaker  at  a  joint  meeting 
of  the  PHS  and  The   Pennsylvania   Bonsai   Society. 

Mr.  Hull,  who  is  the  garden  editor  of  the  Chatanooga 
Times,  is  well  qualified  for  this  assignment.  He  has 
a  broad  knowledge  of  horticulture  and  has  studied 
bonsai  in  this  country  and  in  Japan.  His  presentation 
will  be  illustrated  with  plants  and  slides.  The  meet- 
ing is  to  be  held  in  the  PHS  auditorium  and  will  be 
open  to  the  public.    Non-member  fee,  $1.00. 


Afternoon   Programs 

Non-member  fee  $1.00 

PREPARING  DYES  FROM  NATURAL  MATER- 
IALS —  Wednesday,  January  15,  1 :45  p.m. 

Mary-Eleanor  Freeborn  will  be  the  speaker.  Mrs. 
Freeborn  will  bring  her  spinning  wheel  and  will  give 
a  demonstration  of  its  use  between  11  and  12  o'clock. 

A  GARDENER  VISITS  ENGLAND  —  Wednesday, 
February  26,  1 :45  p.m. 

Martha  Ludes  Garra  will  take  the  audience  on  an 
illustrated  tour  of  some  of  England's  finest  gardens. 
Her  pictures  are  superb  and  her  knowledge  of  the 
subect  extensive,  a  combination  which  promises  a 
good  afternoon. 

COMING  EVENTS 

SEVENTH  ANNUAL  MEETING,  THE  MIDDLE 
ATLANTIC  REGIONAL  LILY  GROUP,  —  Satur- 
day, January  18,  1969  at  2  p.m.  at  the  Pennsylvania 
Horticultural  Society  Headquarters.  Mr.  F.  Harry 
Payne  of  Stone  and  Payne,  lily  breeders  and  bulb 
salesmen,  will  be  the  speaker.  All  PHS  members 
are  invited  to  attend.  There  is  no  admission  charge. 


Register  by  using  the  clip-out  coupon.  Please  enclose  check 
and  mail  to  .125  Walnut  Street.  Phila.,  Pa.  19106.  Registrations 
accepted  in   the  order  received;    confirmation   by   post  card. 

RESERVATIONS 


Members'    Evening    —   January    14 

□  Buffet  $3.00         [J     guest   fee   $3.00 

Members   Evening  —   February    11 

□  Buffet  $3.00         Q     guest   fee   $3.00 

Duke  Gardens  Field  Trip  —  $7.00     □ 
non-members  $7  +  $3  =  $10     Q 


□     Program   only 
D     Program   only 


Enclosed  is  $ to  cover  buffets 


trip   guest  fees. 


Name 
Address 


SEMINAR  ON  CAREERS  IN  HORTICULTURE— 
Wednesday,  February  5,  4:00  p.m. 

Planned  especially  for  guidance  counsellors,  teachers 
and  young  people  who  are  interested  in  learning  of 
the  opportunities  and  rewards  in  this  field,  which 
brings  satisfaction  to  those  who  work  in  it,  and  at 
the  same  time,  is  vital  to  the  quality  of  American  life. 
The  program  will  be  a  panel  discussion.  The  mod- 
erator is  to  be  Barbara  H.  Emerson,  Research  As- 
sociate of  Amchem  Products.  Panelists  are :  J.  Liddon 
Pennock,  Pennock  Florist ;  Richard  J.  Hutton,  Con- 
ard-Pyle  Company  and  Past  President,  American 
Nurserymen's  Association  ;  Thomas  C.  Mascaro,  Turf 
specialist,  Past  President,  Pennsylvania  Turfgrass 
Council ;  and  Ralph  Bartholomew,  Principal,  Walter 
Biddle  Saul  High  School  of  Agricultural  Sciences. 
Registration  is  requested.  Details  and  forms  are  avail- 
able from  the  PHS  office.   (WA  2-4801). 


Field  Trip 

Duke  Gardens,  Somerville,  New  Jersey  —  Saturday, 
February  1,  9:15  a.m.  -  5  p.m. 

The  glass  houses  at  the  Duke  Gardens  cover  a  full 
acre  and  are  divided  into  separate  sections  devoted  to 
Italian,  French,  English,  Persian,  Chinese,  Japanese 
and  Hawaiian  gardens.  Robert  J.  Dingwall,  Super- 
intendent of  the  Gardens  will  conduct  the  group 
through  the  displays. 

A  chartered  bus  will  leave  the  PHS  Headquarters 
promptly  at  9:15.  Participants  may  leave  their  cars 
in  the  Mather  &  Co.  lot  at  3rd  and  Walnut.  The  fee 
includes  admission  into  the  gardens  and  lunch  at  the 
Somerville   Inn.    $7.00    Registration  required. 
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MEMBERS'  COLUMN 

GARDEN  LETTUCE  FOR  CHRISTMAS 

Lots  of  people  pass  up  the  pleasure  of  eating  their 
own  garden  lettuce  on  Christmas  —  or  even  in  early- 
January,  unless  the  thermometer  goes  below  20°F. 
It  isn't  difficult !  You  don't  need  a  greenhouse !  Just 
a  sturdy,  tight  fitting  cold  frame. 

I  sow  seed  on  Labor  Day,  sometimes  in  flats,  some- 
times directly  in  the  cold  frame.  We  use  Salad  Bowl, 
Oak  Leaf  or  Bibb  Lettuce,  because  we  generally  have 
seed  left  over  from  spring  planting,  and  these  va- 
rieties seem  to  do  best  in  the  hot  humid  summers  we 
experience  in  Philadelphia.  About  October  1st,  I  thin 
it  and  transplant  the  thinned  out  plants  to  another 
row,  spaced  about  four  inches  apart.  By  October  15th, 
we  can  cut  off  some  of  the  larger  leaves.  We  never 
pull  up  the  plants,  since  they  produce  more  leaves 
as  time  passes.  By  late  October,  we  have  sizeable 
plants  and  can  enjoy  lettuce  until  the  thermometer 
drops  into  the  low  twenties.  We  water  sparingly  and 
are  careful  to  see  that  the  sashes  are  placed  securely 
on  the  cold  frames  if  there  is  any  indication  of  a  heavy 
freeze.  Conversely,  we  ventilate  on  every  warm, 
sunny  day. 

George  R.  Clark 


can  come  from  even  a  casual  study  of  plant  geog- 
raphy. All  the  plant  material  will  be  labeled  to  show 
the  country  or  area  of  origin,  as  well  as  the  botanical 
and  common  names. 

Entries  have  been  received  from  twelve  nurseries,  six 
plant  societies  and  43  commercial,  amateur  and  edu- 
cational organizations  and  individuals.  A  new  feature 
will  be  a  competitive  class  in  growing  plants  under 
artificial  light,  open  to  high  school  science  groups. 
There  will  also  be  the  customary  horticultural  classes, 
garden  classes,  rooms,  tables  and  flower  arrangements 
which  are  unique  among  flower  shows  throughout 
the  world. 

A  committee  headed  by  George  R.  Clark  with  Paul 
Rosenbaum  and  Henry  D.  Mirick  as  his  first  lieuten- 
ants has  been  developing  show  plans  since  last  spring. 
Over  100  volunteers  are  working  under  this  commit- 
tee on  staging,  exhibitors,  judges,  awards,  the  preview 
dinner,  publicity,  advance  ticket  sales,  program  and 
competitive  classes.  The  final  presentation  will  be  the 
result  of  cooperative  efforts  by  PHS  members  and 
staff,  civic  and  business  leaders,  the  City  Administra- 
tion, press  and  the  gardening  public. 


SPRING  FLOWER  SHOW  PLANS 

With  the  1969  Spring  Flower  Show  less  than  four 
months  away,  the  design  and  layout  are  almost  com- 
plete. The  Show  will  be  held  in  the  same  space  as 
last  year,  the  main  exhibition  hall  of  the  Philadelphia 
Civic  Center.  The  plan  is  a  little  less  formal,  fea- 
turing long,  flowering  areas  of  grass  surrounding 
islands  of  bloom  in  keeping  with  the  Show  theme, 
"Flowers  from  Round  the  World".  The  Show  is  designed 
to  point  up  to  visitors  the  fascinating  discoveries  that 


FOR  YOUR  FLOWER  SHOW  TICKET - 
CHECK  YOUR  MEMBERSHIP 

In  mid-February,  all  PHS  members  will  be  sent 
Flower  Show  tickets.  Regular  members  receive  one 
ticket ;  family,  contributing  and  sustaining  members 
three ;  and  life  members  a  special  life  member  pass, 
good  for  every  day.  Please  check  your  classification 
—  an  initial  A,  C,  F  or  L  (indicating  respectively, 
annual,  contributing,  sustaining  and  life  memberships) 
appears  beside  the  name  in  the  mailing  label.  If 
wrong,  it  still  can  be  corrected! 
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BROAD-LEAVED  EVERGREENS 

Aristocrats  of  the   Garden 

On  returning  to  Philadelphia  from  New  England,  the 
middle  west,  parts  of  Europe  and  many  other  sections 
of  the  north  temperate  zone,  gardeners  are  often 
struck  by  the  beauty  of  the  broad-leaved  evergreens 
in  so  many  Delaware  Valley  gardens. 

We  print  here  a  list  of  some  fifty  which  are  known 
to  be  thriving  within  15  miles  of  the  PHS  head- 
quarters. How  many  do  you  know?  How  many  do 
you  grow? 

The  list  shows  the  botanical  name,  common  name,  if 
widely  used,  and  the  maximum  height  the  plant  will 
reach  in  this  area.  Despite  these  maximum  figures, 
all  these  plants,  without  exception,  can  be  kept  to 
manageable  size  by  pruning. 

Arctostaphylos  uva-ursi  —  Bearberry.  Ground  cover 

Aucuba  japonica  —  5' 

Buxux  microphylla  koreana  —  Korean  Box.  3' 

B.  sempervirens,  and  many  varieties — Common  Box.  1'  -  6' 

Berberis  chenaulti  —  Evergreen  Barberry.  2' 

B.  julianae  —  Wintergreen  Barberry.  4' 

B.  triacanthopera  —  Threespine  Barberry.  3' 

B.  verruculosa  —  Warty  Barberry.  3' 
Camellia  sasanqua  —  6' 
Cotoneaster  dammeri  —  10"  - 12" 

C.  henryana  —  6'  or  7' 
C.  microphylla  —  2' 

C.  salicifolia  —  5' 

Epigaea  repens  —  Trailing  Arbutus.  Ground  cover 

Euonymus  jortunei  —  Clinging  vine  or  ground  cover. 

E.  japonica  —  8' 

Galex  aphylla  —  Ground  cover 

Gaultheria  procumbens  —  Winter  green.  Ground  cover 

Gaylussacia  brachycera  —  Box  Huckleberry.  18" 

Hedera  helix  —  English  Ivy.  Clinging  vine  or  ground  cover 

Iberis  sempervirens  —  Evergreen  Candytuft.  15" 

Ilex  aquifolium  —  English  Holly.  10' 

/.  ciliospinosa  —  5' 

/.  cornuta  —  Chinese  Holly.  6'  -  8' 

/.  c.  burfordi  —  Burford  Holly 

/.  crenata  —  and  many  varieties  —  Japanese  Holly 

6"  -  8"   (depending  on  variety) 
/.  glabra  —  Inkberry.  8' 
/.  opaca  —  American  Holly.  25' 


/.  pedunculosa  —  Long-stalk  Holly.  10' 

/.  pernyi  —  Perny  Holly.  10' 

/.  yunnanensis  —  Yunnan  Holly.  6' 

Kalmia  catijolia  —  Mountain  Laurel.  5' 

Leucothoe  catesbaei  —  4' 

Magnolia  grandijlora  —  30' 

Mahonia  aquifolium  —  Oregon  Holly  grape.  3' 

M.  bealei  —  Leatherleaf  Mahonia.  5' 

Osmanthus  ilicifolius  —  Holly   Osmanthus.  5' 

Pachistima  canbyi  —  10" 

Pachy sandra  terminalis  —  Ground  cover 

Pernettya  mucronata  —  10"  - 12" 

Pieris  japonica  —  Japanese  Andromeda 

Prunus  laurocerasus  —  Cherry  Laurel.  6' 

Pyracantha  atalantioides  —  Gibbs  Firethorn.  6' 

P.  coccinea  —  Scarlet  Firethorn.  10* 

P.  crenulata  rogersiana  —  5' 

Rhododendren  —  many  species  and  varieties 

(See  PHS  NEWS,  Feb.  1968) 
Ruscus  aculeatus  —  Butcher's  Broom.  1' 
Sarcocca  hookeriana  —  18 
Skimmia  japonica  —  15" 
Stransvaesia  davidiana  —  3' 
Teucrium  chamaedrys  —  6" 
Vaccinium  vitis  -  idaea  minus  —  Mountain  Cranberry 

Ground  cover 
Vinca  minor  —  Ground  cover 
Viburnum  rhytidophyllum  —  Leatherleaf  Viburnum.  107 


MORRIS  ARBORETUM  JOINS  IN  PHS 
SUMMER  CAMP 

The  Morris  Arboretum  of  the  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania will  join  in  the  operation  of  the  PHS  Summer 
Camp  for  the  1969  season.  The  camp  will  be  held  on 
the  Arboretum's  farm  on  the  Montgomery  County 
side  of  Northwestern  Avenue  between  Germantown 
and  Stenton  Avenues.  Members  of  the  Arboretum 
staff  will  act  as  instructors  in  their  fields  of  special 
competence. 

This  arrangement  will  permit  the  number  of  campers 
to  be  greatly  increased.  The  new  location  will  receive 
more  sun  than  the  old,  which  should  enable  the  camp- 
ers to  grow  a  wider  variety  and  better  quality  of 
produce.  The  camp  staff  will  use  the  Arboretum's 
plantings  to  teach  the  identification  of  exotic  trees 

(Continued  on  page  2) 


MORRIS  ARBORETUM-(cont'd) 

and  shrubs.  They  will  also  take  advantage  of  the 
Arboretum's  facilities  to  demonstrate  the  use  of  power 
equipment  and  the  fundamentals  of  park  and  estate 
management. 

In  the  past  three  seasons  of  operation,  the  camp  has 
developed  a  successful  program  which  consists  pri- 
marily of  planting,  growing  and  harvesting  vegetable 
and  flower  crops.  Each  camper  is  allotted  a  plot  in 
which  to  grow  seeds  and  plants  provided  by  the 
camp,  and  there  are  also  common  plots  for  crops  like 
corn  which  benefit  from  larger  plantings.  The  staff 
provides  discussions  and  demonstrations  at  each  ses- 
sion to  explain  not  only  the  techniques  but  the  horti- 
cultural reasons  underlying  them. 

One  day  each  week  will  be  set  aside  for  special 
activities.  These  will  include  field  trips  to  places  of 
horticultural  interest  such  as  the  Food  Distribution 
Center  or  the  Bucks  County  Grange  Fair,  nature 
walks  in  the  Wissahickon,  and  programs  in  other 
parts  of  the  Arboretum.  The  campers  also  undertake 
horticultural  projects  such  as  propagation,  drying 
flowers,  house  plants,  wreathmaking,  flower  arrang- 
ing, seed  pictures  and  terrariums. 

The  camp  is  designed  for  youngsters  in  the  Junior 
High  age  bracket  who  have  an  interest  in  the  green 
sciences  and  a  desire  to  learn  the  theory  and  tech- 
niques of  gardening.  Campers  are  chosen  on  the  rec- 
ommendation of  Society  members,  teachers  and  others 
who  have  contact  with  children  of  this  age.  PHS 
members  who  know  potential  candidates  should  write 
or  call  the  PHS  office  for  a  camp  brochure.  Selection 
of  campers  will  be  made  by  the  camp  staff  and  camp 
committee. 


SPRING  TOURS 

A  LONG  WEEKEND  IN  CHARLESTON 
Thursday,  March  27  —  Sunday,  March  30 
Included  are  visits  to  the  three  great  plantation  gar- 
dens, Magnolia  on  the  Ashley,  Middleton  Place  and 
Cypress  Gardens,  private  gardens  and  a  candlelight 
tour  of  Church  and  Tradd  street  houses  and  gardens. 
Write  or  call  the  PHS  office  for  itinerary  and  reser- 
vation form.  (WA  2-4801) 

CARIBBEAN  PILGRIMAGE 

Thursday,  April  10  —  Monday,  April  21 

A  17  day  tour  of  gardens  in  the  Caribbean  Islands 

including  Trinidad,   Tobago,  St.   Vincent,    Barbados, 

Dominica  and  Jamaica. 

Private  gardens,  the  fabulous  Casoni  Bird  Swamp, 
the  oldest  Botanical  Garden  in  the  New  World,  coco- 
nut and  banana  plantations,  a  true  rain  forest  and 
time  for  shopping,  swimming  and  relaxing  will  make 
this  a  vacation  for  horticulturally  minded  travelers 
to  remember.  Itineraries  are  available  from  the  PHS 
office.  (WA  2-4801) 


Activities:   February-March 

Evening  Programs 
MEMBERS'  EVENING 

Cocktails  in  the  Board  Room  at  6  p.m.;  buffet  at  6:45; 
program  at  7:30.  Reservations  are  required  for  both  the 
buffet  and  the  progam.    Guest  fee:  $3.00. 

Tuesday,  February  11 

A  Florist's  View  of  Horticulture 


Speaker:     Frances  Jones  Poetker 

Mrs.  Poetker,  who  is  a  trained  horticulturist  as  well 
as  a  floral  designer  is  well  known  in  the  florists' 
world.  Mindful  of  the  traditional  close  relationship 
between  the  Society  and  the  florist  industry,  we  look 
forward  to  having  her  tell  us  about  some  of  the  com- 
mercial aspects  of  growing  and  marketing  flowers,  an 
activity  which  many  consumers  and  amateurs  know 
little  about. 

Tuesday,  March  11 

The  Society  headquarters  will  be  closed.  We  suggest 
an  evening  visit  to  the  1969  Spring  Flower  Show. 
The  extraordinary  film  "My  Garden  Japan."  made  by 
International  Minerals  &  Chemicals  Corporation, 
(which  also  made  "This  Garden  England")  will  be 
shown  at  7  p.m.  in  The  Flower  Show  auditorium. 

The  film  takes  the  viewer  into  the  famous  Imperial 
and  temple  gardens — and  into  hidden  private  gardens 
never  before  opened  to  public  eyes — but  it  is  not  a 
travelogue.  It  is  a  moving  human  experience,  demon- 
strating the  essential  unity  of  the  aspirations  of  all 
people. 

This  film  will  be  shown  at  the  Show  Monday  through 
Saturday  at  7  p.m.  and  on  both  Sundays  at  4.  On 
Tuesday,  March  11  the  first  three  rows  of  the  Flower 
Show  theatre  will  be  reserved  for  PHS   members. 

LIBRARY  ROUND  TABLES 

The  Library  Round  Tables  are  informal.  They  are  held  in 
the  library  and  there  is  no  charge  for  either  members  or 
their  guests.  Light  refreshments  are  served.  They  are  held 
at  6  p.m.  and  run  for  about  an  hour  and  a  half. 

Tuesday,  February  4,  6  p.m. 

Martha  Ludes  Garra  will  talk  about  Gertrude  Jekyll 
and  Margaret  Waterfield,  who,  in  her  words  were 
"two  authors  who  sparked  a  dream." 

Tuesday,  March  4,  6  p.m. 

Patricia  Spollen,  Garden  Editor  of  The  Bulletin  will 

discuss  "Gardening  In  The  News." 

Tuesday,  March  18,  6  p.m. 

Bebe  Miles,  author  of  the  book.  The  Wonderful  World 
of  Bulbs,  and  of  numerous  articles  in  gardening  maga- 
zines, will  talk  about  some  of  the  fascinations  of 
research  in  the  horticultural  field.  Her  topic :  On  The 
Trail  of  the  Wild  Tulip;  her  subject:  the  part  some 
flowers  have  played  in  the  story  of  civilization. 


AN  EVENING  ON  BONSAI  —  Friday,  February 
14,  7  :45  p.m. 

George  F.  Hull,  garden  editor  of  the  Chatanooga 
Times  and  author  of  the  book  Bonsai  for  Americans 
will  be  the  guest  speaker  for  this  joint  meeting  of  the 
PHS  and  the  Pennsylvania  Bonsai  Society.  The  pro- 
gram is  open  to  the  public.  There  is  a  $1.00  admission 
fee  for  persons  who  are  not  members  of  either  Society. 

Afternoon  Programs 

Non-member  fee  $1.00. 

A  Gardener  Visits  England  —  Wednesday,  February 
26,  1 :45  p.m. 

A  trip  through  some  of  the  finest  gardens  of  England 
with  Martha  Ludes  Garra,  horticulturist  and  photo- 
grapher. 

GREENHOUSE  VISITS  —  Sunday,  February  16 
Ten  greenhouses  will  be  open  for  members  and  their 
guests   on    the   fourth   Annual  PHS   Winter  Greenhouse 
Tour  scheduled  for  Sunday,   February   16  between  2 
and  5  p.m. 

Locations  and  travel  directions  have  been  prepared 
and  will  be  sent  out  to  members  ON  REQUEST. 
Call  the  office,  WA  2-4801,  for  your  copy.  Members 
are  reminded  that  these  directions  cannot  be  given 
over  the  phone  and  that  each  of  the  greenhouse  hosts 
listed  below  will  have  a  small  supply  of  extras  on 
hand  on  February  16. 

Main  Line 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edward  Starr  III 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  J.  Pancoast  Reath 

Dr.  John  M.  Corbitt,  Jr.  and  Mr.  Richard  Critz 

Chestnut  Hill 

Mrs.  John  C.  Gilpin 

Mr.  George  E.  Widener 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  F.  Otto  Haas 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas  Reath 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frederic  L.  Ballard 

Jenkintown 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  Liddon  Pennock,  Jr. 


FIELD  TRIP 


Duke  Gardens,  Somerville,  New  Jersey  —  Saturday, 
February  1,  9:15  a.m.  -  5  p.m. 

A  chartered  bus  will  leave  the  PHS  Headquarters 
promptly  at  9:15.  Participants  may  leave  their  cars 
in  the  Mather  &  Co.  lot  at  3rd  and  Walnut.  The  fee 
includes  admission  into  the  gardens  and  lunch  at  the 
Somerville  Inn.    $7.00.    Registration   required. 


Register  by  using  the  clip-out  coupon.  Please  enclose  check 
and  mail  to  325  Walnut  Street,  Phila.,  Pa.  19106.  Registrations 
accepted  in  the  order  received;   confirmation  by  post  card. 

RESERVATIONS 

Members   Evening  —   February   11 

□     Buffet  $3.00         [J     guest   fee  $3.00         D     Program   only 

Duke  Gardens  Field  Trip  —  $7.00     □ 

non-members  $7  +  $3  =  $10     □ 

Enclosed  is  $ to  cover buffets 


trip  guest  fees. 


Name 


Address 
Telephone 


Seminar  on  Careers  in  Horticulture 

Wednesday,  February  5,  4:00  p.m. 

Planned  especially  for  guidance  counsellors,  teachers 
and  young  people  who  are  interested  in  learning  of 
the  opportunities  and  rewards  in  this  field,  which 
brings  satisfaction  to  those  who  work  in  it,  and  at 
the  same  time,  is  vital  to  the  quality  of  American  life. 
The  program  will  be  a  panel  discussion.  The  mod- 
erator is  to  be  Barbara  H.  Emerson,  Research  As- 
sociate of  Amchem  Products.  Panelists  are :  J.  Liddon 
Pennock,  Pennock  Florist ;  Richard  J.  Hutton,  Con- 
ard-Pyle  Company  and  Past  President,  American 
Nurserymen's  Association ;  Thomas  C.  Mascaro,  Turf 
specialist,  Past  President,  Pennsylvania  Turfgrass 
Council ;  and  Ralph  Bartholomew,  Principal,  Walter 
Biddle  Saul  High  School  of  Agricultural  Sciences. 
Registration  is  requested.  Details  and  forms  are  avail- 
able from  the  PHS  office.  (WA  2-4801). 


RECENT  IMPORTANT  DONATIONS  TO 
THE  PHS   LIBRARY 

Badger,  C.  M. :  Wildflowers  drawn  and  colored 
from  nature,  1859,  New  York.  Presented  by  The 
Philadelphia  Unit  of  The  Herb  Society  of  Amer- 
ica and  The  Wissahickon  Garden  Club  in  mem- 
ory of  Mrs.  J.  Aubrey  McCurdy. 

Proceedings  of  The  American  Society  for  Horti- 
cultural Science  V.9  -  V.90.  Donated  by  A.  Ed- 
ward Murray,  Jr. 

Some  60  titles  in  many  varied  subjects  were 
bought  with  money  donated  by  Mr.  Howard  S. 
Willson  in  memory  of  Edith  H.  Willson. 
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FATSIA  JAPONICA  -  A  GOOD  INDOOR 
PLANT 

The  plant  pictured  has  been  growing  in  the  office  of 
PHS  Director  Ernesta  Ballard  for  two  years.  It  is 
six  years  old  and  has  proven  surprisingly  tolerant  of 
excessive  daytime  temperatures  and  frigid  weekends. 
The  window  faces  north  so  no  sunlight  strikes  plant's 
large  leathery  leaves,  which  show  dust  as  glaringly 
as  a  piece  of  polished  furniture.  A  weekly  wiping 
keeps  them  shining. 


This  plant  is  watered  every  week  day,  and  twice  on 
Friday.  On  Saturday  and  Sunday  it  is  neglected. 
The  container  ■ —  Chinese  porcelain  —  has  a  drainage 
hole  in  the  bottom.  A  small  black  plastic  saucer  is 
hidden  under  the  hole. 

The  hanging  basket  is  planted  with  Davallia  griffithiana. 
In  addition  to  rather  timid  daily  waterings,  (so  as  to 
avoid  drips  on  the  carpet),  a  thorough  soaking  in  the 
kitchen  sink  once  or  twice  a  week  keeps  it  growing 
well. 

Members  will  be  interested  in  comparing  this  ac- 
count of  Fatsia  japonica  grown  as  an  indoor  plant  with 
the  story  on  page  53  of  the  January  issue  of  HORTI- 
CULTURE in  which  Jay  T.  Neal  tells  of  his  experi- 
ence in  growing  the  plant  outside  in  Eastern  Texas. 


COMING  EVENTS  OF  INTEREST  TO 
GARDENERS 

23rd  Annual  Williamsburg  Garden  Symposium 

Sunday,  March  16  —  Friday,  March  21 

International  Flower  Show,  New  York  Coliseum 

Saturday,  March  8  —  Sunday,  March  16 

Eighth  Annual  Clara  B.  Ford  Garden  Forum 

Henry  Ford  Museum  and  Greenfield  Village,  Dear- 
born, Michigan  —  April  23,  24,  25 

Chelsea  Flower  Show,  London,  England 
May  20,  21,  22 


ARCH,  1969 


(THE   PENNSYLVANIA  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY 
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LEWISIAS 

Whether  you  are  a  beginner  in  rock  gardening  or  an 
old  hand,  if  you  have  not  grown  the  evergreen  lewisias 
by  all  means  do  so. 

The  Lewisias  (Portulacaceae)  are  not  only  all-Ameri- 
can  but  they  are  in  the  top  bracket  of  choice  plants. 
They  have  a  reputation  for  being  difficult  but  if  you 
understand  their  needs  this  is  not  the  case,  with  per- 
haps the  exception  of  Lewisia  Tweedyi. 

These  needs  are :  plenty  of  spring  moisture  with  per- 
fect drainage ;  a  good  spongy  soil  with  an  acid  reac- 
tion ;  a  location  where  they  get  more  shade  than  sun ; 
planting  so  that  no  water  can  stand  at  the  collar  of  the 
plant ;  ideally  in  a  north-facing  wall,  but  a  slope  will 
do  if  the  plants  are  placed  sideways,  supported  above 
and  below  by  small  rocks  and  have  a  layer  of  stone 
chips  or  gravel  around  them.  The  rootstock  is  heavy 
and  fleshy  and  the  one  danger  is  that  water  standing 
at  the  juncture  of  root  and  leaf  cluster  will  rot  this 
carroty  root.  They  are  absolutely  hardy,  coming  as 
they  do  from  stony  mountain  areas  on  our  west  coast. 
There  are  deciduous  lewisias,  such  as  L.  rediviva  (the 
Bitterroot,  State  Flower  of  Montana),  L.  brachycalyx, 
L.  nevadensis,  L.  oppositifolia,  but  although  attractive 
and  interesting  plants,  they  are  not  in  the  same  class 
as  their  evergreen  relatives  ...  so  here  I  am  only 
discussing  the   latter. 

Lewisias  cotyledon,  columbianum,  Heckneri  and  HoweVii, 
to  name  the  most  available,  have  much  in  com- 
mon. The  division  between  species  and  varieties  is 
not  firmly  fixed.  They  all  have  clusters  of  glossy 
slightly  succulent  leaves  which  may  be  pointed  or 
spoon-shaped,  toothed,  smooth  or  wavy-edged.  From 
this  basal  rosette  4  to  8-inch  long  stems  arise,  each 
bearing  a  cluster  of  flowers,  which  may  vary  in  size 
from  J/2-inch  to  an  inch  or  more.  There  are  many 
hybrids  with  a  wide  spectrum  of  color  from  warm 
shades  of  pink  and  red  and  coral  to  yellow  and  apricot 
and  white,  while  some  still  show  the  rather  quaint 
candy-pink   stripes  of  many  of  the   species. 

This  is  being  written  on  January  1st.  Seeds  are  now 
sitting  in  the  refrigerator  waiting  for  a  January  thaw, 
when  I  will  plant  them  outside  in  a  coldframe,  for  I 


Lewisia  in  my  garden. 
Adapted  from  a  photograph  by  Virginia  Thomas. 

consider  the  winter  freezing  essential  for  early  spring 
germination.  The  seeds  will  be  planted  on  top  of  the 
layer  of  vermiculite  which  just  hides  the  soil,  two  lay- 
ers of  newspaper  placed  over  them,  then  the  celloglass 
cover.  They  are  usually  the  first  seeds  to  sprout.  If 
too  crowded  I  separate  them  in  the  row.  They  are 
then  watered  and  not  allowed  to  dry  out,  and  as  soon 
as  weather  permits  they  are  taken  out  of  the  frame  and 
planted  in  the  Lewisia  bed,  where  the  soil,  exposure, 
drainage  and  stones  (and  now  other  lewisias)  will 
make  them  feel  at  home.  If  heavy  frost  should  heave 
them  out  just  shove  them  back.  Usually,  they  do  not 
bloom  the  first  year  from  seed  but  their  rosettes  of 
leaves  are  so  attractive  that  you  don't  mind.  Of 
course  when  you  have  old  plants  there  is  plenty  of 
May  bloom  for  weeks. 

Plants  can  be  secured  from  the  nurseries  listed  below. 
In  Thurman's  catalog  he  gives  explicit  directions  for 
success  with  L.  Tweedyi.  The  only  good  source  I  know 
for  seeds  of  these  natives  is  in  Scotland! 

NURSERIES    (all   have  catalogs) 

Kathelen   Gardens,  Box  63,  Durham,   N.  H.  03824 

(Continued   on   page  2) 


LEWISIAS-(cont'd) 

Mountain  Valley  Nursery,  Valley  Road,  Jefferson, 
N.  H. 

George    Schenk's   Wild    Garden,    Box  487,   Bothell, 
Washington 

Siskiyou   Rare   Plant   Nursery,  522  Franquette   St., 
Medford,  Ore.  97501 

Thurman's  Garden,  Rt.  6,  Spokane,  Washington 

Seeds.     Jack  Drake,  Inschriach  Alpine  Plant  Nursery, 
Aviemore,  Inverness-shire,  Scotland. 

Doretta   Klaber 


ATTENTION:  HOUSE  PLANT  GROWERS 

The  African  Violet  Society  of  America,  Inc.  will  hold 
its  23rd  Annual  Convention  in  Philadelphia,  April  17, 
18  and  19  at  the  Sheraton  Hotel.  The  Convention 
Show  will  feature  African  violets  such  as  are  rarely 
seen  by  the  average  grower.  Specimens  18  inches 
across  with  as  many  as  50  blooms  are  not  uncommon. 
Mr.  Richard  Meyers,  Convention  Chairman,  has  an- 
nounced that  non-African  Violet  Society  members  and 
the  general  public  will  be  admitted  to  the  Show  be- 
tween 3  and  5  p.m.  on  Friday,  April  18.  Admission 
$1.00. 


HARVEST  SHOW   1969 

The  1969  PHS  Harvest  Show  will  be  held  in  the 
Benjamin  Franklin  Hotel  on  Wednesday  and  Thurs- 
day, September  17  and  18  in  conjunction  with  the 
24th  American  Horticultural  Congress.  Mrs.  Collier 
Havens  has  been  appointed  Show  Chairman  and  she 
and  her  committee  are  already  planning  colorful  and 
informative  classes  which  will  be  of  interest  to  hor- 
ticulturists from  all  over  the  country. 

The  schedule  will  call  for  competitive  exhibits  of 
fruits,  vegetables,  jams,  jellies,  container  grown 
plants,  annuals,  perennials,  broad-leaved  evergreens 
and  flower  arrangements.  There  will  be  classes  for 
juniors.  Educational  institutions  and  local  branches 
of  national  plant  societies  will  stage  exhibits  and  area 
garden  clubs  have  agreed  to  pool  their  best  talent  for 
the  arrangement  sections.  A  special  class  in  which 
skilled  gardeners  can  effectively  display  the  bounty 
of  their  gardens  will  be  included. 

When  planning  your  garden  for  the  coming  season, 
plan  too  for  this  show.  Here  is  a  chance  for  every  PHS 
member  to  be  part  of  a  great  gathering  of  horticul- 
turists. Help  your  Society  show  gardeners  from  other 
parts  of  the  country  the  fruits  of  the  Delaware  Valley. 


Activities:  March -April 

Evening  Programs 
MEMBERS'  EVENING 

Cocktails  in  the  Board  Room  at  6  p.m.;  buffet  at  6.45; 
program  at  7.30.  Reservations  are  required  for  both  the 
buffet  and  the  program.    Guest  fee:  $3.00. 

Tuesday,  March  11 

The  Society  headquarters  will  be  closed.  We  suggest 
an  evening  visit  to  the  Flower  Show.  There  is  a  cock- 
tail bar  and  restaurant  in  the  Exhibition  Hall.  The 
extraordinary  film  "My  Garden  Japan"  made  by  In- 
ternational Minerals  &  Chemicals  Corporation,  (which 
also  made  "This  Garden  England")  will  be  shown  at 
7  p.m.  in  The  Flower  Show  auditorium. 

This  film  will  be  shown  at  the  Show  Monday  through 
Saturday  at  7  p.m.  and  on  both  Sundays  at  4.  On 
Tuesday,  March  11  the  first  three  rows  of  the  Flower 
Show  theatre  will  be  reserved  for   PHS  members. 

Tuesday,   April    8 

Fun  with  Garden  Books  and  their  Authors 
Speaker:   Elizabeth   Hall 

Miss  Hall  began  her  career  as  a  pioneer  horticultural 
therapist  in  a  mental  hospital.  Following  her  retire- 
ment after  40  years  with  the  New  York  Botanical 
Garden  where  she  was  in  charge  of  that  institution's 
extensive  botanical  and  horticultural  library,  she  has 
taken  on  the  important  assignment  of  cataloging  the 
rare  book  collection  of  the  Horticultural  Society  of 
New  York. 

LIBRARY  ROUND  TABLES 

The  Library  Round  Tables  are  informal.  They  are  held  in 
the  library  and  there  is  no  charge  for  either  members  or 
their  guests.  Light  refreshments  are  served.  They  are  held 
at  6  p.m.  and  run  for  about  an  hour  and  a  half. 

Tuesday,  March  4,  6  p.m. 

Patricia  Spollen,  Garden  Editor  of  The  Bulletin  will 
discuss  "Gardening  In  The   News." 

Tuesday,   March    18,   6  p.m. 

Bebe  Miles,  author  of  the  book,  The  Wonderful 
World  of  Bulbs,  and  of  numerous  articles  in  gardening 
magazines,  will  talk  about  some  of  the  fascinations  of 
research  in  the  horticultural  field.  Her  topic:  On  The 
Trail  of  the  Wild  Tulip;  her  subject:  the  part  some 
flowers    have    played    in    the    story   of    civilization. 

Tuesday,  April  1,  6  p.m. 

Florence  D.  Roberts,  Librarian  at  Longwood  Gar- 
dens, will  discuss  some  early  pleasure  gardening  books 
of  the  17th  Century. 

This  is  an  important  period  for  developing  horticul- 
tural literature,  so  it  will  be  possible  to  touch  only 
highlights  of  a  productive  era.  William  Lawson,  John 
Parkinson,  John  Evelyn  and  Antoine  Joseph  Dezal- 
lier  dArgenville  are  noted  authors  of  the  time,  1616 
through    1729. 


VEGETABLE  SYMPOSIUM  —  Tuesday  evening, 
April   15,  7:30   p.m. 

Gourmet  cooks,  retired  businessmen,  hectic  executives 
and  children  all  seem  to  be  asking  for  information 
on  vegetable  gardening.  This  program  will  be  an  in- 
formal one,  with  plenty  of  discussion  about  selecting, 
growing  and  harvesting  the  finest  home-grown  vege- 
tables. 

Plan  to  participate.  Bring  your  ideas,  know-how  and 
questions.   No   fee.   Open  to  the   public. 

ELIZABETH  WHITE  AND  THE  PINE  BAR- 
RENS —  Tuesday  evening,  April  29,  7  :3C  p.m. 

June  M.  Vail,  PHS  staff  horticulturist,  will  give  an 
illustrated  talk  about  the  10  years  she  spent  deep  in 
the  New  Jersey  Pine  Barrens  with  Miss  White  of 
Holly  Haven  Inc.  raising  blueberries,  hollies,  and 
working  with   native  plant   material. 


Morning   Program 

THE  HISTORY  OF  FLOWER  ARRANGEMENT 
—  Friday,  April  11,  10:30  a.m. 

The  use  of  flowers  throughout  history  has  been  in- 
fluenced by  the  economy,  the  fashions  and  the  way 
of  life  of  the  people  in  the  countries  which  have  used 
them  most.  This  unique  presentation  by  ten  talented 
and  experienced  PHS  members  will  trace  the  use  of 
flowers  for  home  decoration  as  it  grew  in  importance, 
originating  in  both  Egypt  and  China  about  300  B.C., 
moving  westward  and  eastward  and  finally  coming  to 
America. 

Mrs.  J.  J.  Willaman  is  the  program  coordinator.  Non- 
member  fee,  $1.00. 


CI 
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GETTING  ACQUAINTED  WITH  WINTER 
TWIGS  —  Tuesday  evening,  March  25,  6  p.m. 

Mrs.  Louise  Fisher,  Instructor  in  The  Identification  of 
Woody  Plants  at  the  Ambler  Campus  of  Temple  Uni- 
versity, will  distribute  simple  plant  keys  and  show 
members  how  to  key  out  and  identify  winter  buds 
and  branches  of  deciduous  trees  and  shrubs.  Samples 
of  good  plant  material  and  some  slides  of  the  variety 
of  color  and  form  in  the  winter  landscape  will  be 
shown.   Reservation  required.   Fee  $2.00. 


Snowdrops  are  choirboys  —  such  emblems  of 
purity  may  lose  this  effect  on  approaching 
maturity. 

Reginald  Arkell 


Register  by  using  the  clip-out  couvon.  Please  enclose  check 
and  mail  to  325  Walnut  Street,  Phila.,  Pa.  19106.  Registrations 
accepted  in  the  order  received;   confirmation   by  post  card. 

RESERVATIONS 

Members    Evening    —    April    8 

D     Buffet   $3.00         □     guest   fee   $3.00         D     Program    only 

Vegetable   Symposium    (NO    FEE),   April    15     □ 

Clinic  Winter  Twigs     □     $2.00  —  March  25 

Enclosed   is  $ to  cover    buffets 

clinic    guest  fee. 

Name  

Address        

Telephone        


1969  SPRING  GARDEN  VISITS 

Saturday,  April  26  —  2  to  5  p.m. 
Two  gardens  in  Chestnut  Hill  will  be  open  for  PHS 
members  and  their  guests.  They  are  those  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Walter  M.  Schwartz,  Jr.  and  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Edward  C.  Cassard.  Both  overlook  the  beautiful  Wis- 
sahickon  Valley.  Travel  directions  will  appear  in  the 
April   NEWS. 

Members  are  reminded  that  they  may  bring  up  to 
three  guests  only  and  that  the  guest  fee  is  $3.00.  A 
family  membership  admits  all  members  of  an  im- 
mediate  family  group. 

The  gardens  will  be  open  regardless  of  the  weather 
and  may  be  visited  in  any  order.  A  PHS  membership 
card  is  your  ticket  of  admission. 


Spring  Tour— A  Long  Weekend  in  Charleston 

Thursday,  March  27  —  Sunday,  March  30 
Included  are  visits  to  the  three  great  plantation  gar- 
dens, Magnolia  on  the  Ashley,  Middleton  Place  and 
Cypress  Gardens,  private  gardens  and  a  candlelight 
tour  of  Church  and  Tradd  street  houses  and  gardens. 
Write  or  call  the  PHS  office  for  itinerary  and  reserva- 
tion form.  (WA  2-4801) 


COMING  EVENTS  OF  INTEREST  TO 
GARDENERS 

23rd   Annual   Williamsburg    Garden   Symposium 
Sunday,  March  16  —  Friday,  March  21 

International   Flower  Show,  New  York  Coliseum 
Saturday,  March  8  —  Sunday,  March  16 

Eighth  Annual  Clara  B.  Ford  Garden  Forum 

Henry  Ford  Museum  and  Greenfield  Village,  Dear- 
born, Michigan  —  April  23,  24,  25 

Chelsea  Flower  Show,  London,  England 
May  20,  21,  22 
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24th  AMERICAN  HORTICULTURAL 
CONGRESS 

The  Pennsylvania  Horticultural  Society  will  be  the 
host  for  the  24th  American  Horticultural  Congress, 
which  will  be  held  in  Philadelphia,  September  17 
through  20,  1969.  The  Congress  is  the  annual  gather- 
ing of  the  American  Horticultural  Society,  the  na- 
tional horticultural  organization  whose  members  in- 
cludes societies  and  individuals  from  every  part  of 
the  United  States.  A  number  of  PHS  members  are 
active  in  the  AHS  and  many  are  familiar  with  its 
publication,  the  American  Horticultural  Magazine. 
The  Congress  will  be  built  around  the  theme  "Hor- 
ticultural Horizons".  Its  sessions  will  be  concerned 
with  topics  of  broad  horticultural  interest  —  propaga- 
tion, plant  hardiness  and  adaptability,  plants  for  cities, 
and  horticultural  training  and  careers.  The  qualifica- 
tions of  the  speakers  and  panelists  as  well  as  those  of 
the  AHS  members  who  will  attend  the  sessions,  in- 
sure that  the  discussions  will  be  thorough  and  fruit- 
ful. PHS  members  are  invited  to  attend  the  Congress 
and  to  participate  in  the  sessions.  Registration  will  be 
at  the  Congress  headquarters  in  the  Benjamin  Frank- 
lin Hotel  from  5  to  9  p.m.  on  Tuesday,  September  17 
and  from  8:30  a.m.  to  5  p.m.,  Wednesday,  September 
18  and  Thursday,  September  19.  The  registration  fee 
will  include  complete  proceedings  of  the  Congress. 
The  PHS  contribution  to  the  Congress  will  be  three- 
fold. It  will  sponsor  the  opening  night  banquet  at 
the  Benjamin  Franklin  on  September  17.  It  will  en- 
tertain the  Congress  delegates  at  the  PHS  headquar- 
ters the  afternoon  of  September  18.  And  it  will  stage 
its  annual  Harvest  Show  in  the  Garden  Terrace  of  the 
Benjamin  Franklin  on  September  17  and  18.  Many 
PHS  members  are  working  on  the  Congress  Com- 
mittee and  its  numerous  sub-committees  and  task 
forces.  Others  will  serve  as  hosts  for  the  entertain- 
ments and  events  planned   for  the  delegates. 


NATIONAL  LAWN  AND  GARDEN  WEEK 

Flower  gardeners  have  reason  to  applaud  the  recent 
indications  that  the  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture  is  broadening  its  interest  to  include  more 
emphasis  on  ornamental  horticulture  as  well  as  food 
and  economic  crops.  The  tremendous  resources  of  the 
department  should  bring  improvements  in  plant  ma- 
terial, new  scientific  knowledge,  and  more  widespread 
dissemination  of  sound  information  on  horticultural 
techniques  and  practice. 

In  recent  months  the  Department  has  released  a  num- 
ber of  short  articles  about  ornamental  horticultural 
and  it  has  also  designated  the  first  week  of  spring 
(March  20-26)  as  National  Lawn  and  Garden  Week 
to  recognize  the  contributions  of  millions  of  Ameri- 
cans to  the  livability  of  their  environment.  The  then 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  Orville  L.  Freeman  described 
National  Lawn  and  Garden  Week  thus : 

"During  this  time,  when  seed  and  nursery  catalogues 
become  popular  and  amateur  gardeners  dream  of 
green  lawns,  flowering  shrubs,  and  of  growing  the 
biggest  tomato  in  the  neighborhood,  efforts  will  be 
made  to  interest  even  more  Americans  in  the  high 
personal,  community  and  even  financial  dividends  of 
gardening. 

The  Department  will  join  with  all  levels  of  govern- 
ment, with  industry,  and  with  garden  clubs,  women's 
organizations,  youth  groups,  civic  organizations,  and 
community  service  clubs,  home  owners  and  occupants 
of  houses  and  apartments,  to  make  more  Americans 
conscious  of  the  personal  pride  of  accomplishment 
that  comes  from  a  well  kept  lawn  or  garden." 
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David  Landreth,  Thomas  Median,  William  Dra- 
per Brinckle.  The  Pennsylvania  Horticultural  Society 
can  boast  that  many  of  the  forerunners  of  North 
American  Horticultural  periodicals  were  edited  by 
its  members. 

In  1832  "The  Floral  Magazine  and  Botanical  Re- 
pository" was  published  by  D.  and  C.  Landreth,  nur- 
sery and  seedsmen  of  Philadelphia.  David  Landreth, 
son  of  the  founder  of  the  oldest  seed  company  in  the 
U.S.,  was,  himself,  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania Horticultural  Society.  He  later  served  as  its 
vice-president  and  corresponding  secretary.  Landreth 
contributed  much  to  the  literature  of  horticulture. 
With  the  exception  of  the  illustrations  of  ornamental 
plants,  the  entire  "Floral  Magazine"  was  produced  by 
the   Landreths. 

For  thirty  years  Thomas  Meehan,  another  Phil- 
adelphian  closely  associated  with  the  PHS,  edited 
the  "Gardeners'  Monthly".  Volume  I  of  this  magazine 
appeared  January  1,  1859  as  a  quarto;  subsequent 
volumes  were  octavo.  In  1875  it  was  absorbed  by 
"American  Garden",  an  off-spring  of  "The  Floral  Cab- 
inet" and  the  "Flower  Garden",  which  continued  in 
publication  until  1904.  Among  its  many  editors  were 
A.  J.   Downing,   Patrick  Barry  and   L.   H.  Bailey. 

William  Draper  Brinckle,  who  served  as  vice- 
president  of  the  PHS,  was  a  physician,  whose  hobby 
was  horticulture.  He  became  a  leader  in  pomology 
through  his  work  with  strawberries,  raspberries  and 
pears.  In  1841  he  edited  the  "Orchardist's  Companion" 
— a  magnificently  illustrated  quarto,  of  which  only 
one  volume  was  issued.  Two  decades  later  Brinckle 
produced  the  "North  American  Pomologist",  another 
outstanding  publication. 

Other  influential  periodicals  in  the  early  history 
of  horticulture  in  America  include  "Hovey's  Maga- 
zine",* "Philadelphia  Florist",  "Western  Horticul- 
tural Review",  "Garden  and  Forest"  and  "Grape  Cul- 
turist". 

In  the  last  hundred  years  countless  horticultural 


periodicals  have  come  into  and  gone  out  of  existence. 
Their  vicissitudes  reflect  in  part  the  scarcity  of  com- 
petent editors  and  in  part  the  specialization  which 
has  occurred  in  almost  every  phase  of  modern  hor- 
ticulture. Thus,  the  begonia  lover  might  not  recognize 
Gymnopteris  triangularis  (described  in  the  "American 
Fern  Journal"  1910)  but  would  be  interested  in 
'Sophie  Cecil' ;  and  the  orchid  grower  might  not  know 


*  Full  title  was  "American  Gardener's  Magazine  and  Register 
of  Useful  Discoveries  and  Improvements  in  Horticultural  and  Rural 
Affairs",  later  shortened  to  "Magazine  of  Horticulture." 


Dryas  octopetala  (described  by  H.  Lincoln  Foster  in 
the  "Bulletin  of  the  American  Rock  Garden  Society" 
1967)  but  would  welcome  information  on  Odontoglos- 
sum  schlieperianum.  Specialized  plant  societies  have 
given  birth  to  a  host  of  specialized  periodicals,  ex- 
amples being  "American  Iris  Society  Bulletin",  "Bon- 
sai", "The  Daffodil  Journal"  and  "The  Hemerocallis 
Journal",  to  name  only  a  few. 

Another  source  of  periodical  literature  is  the 
arboretums.  Among  these  the  bulletins  of  the  Morris 
Arboretum  and  the  Morton  Arboretum  stand  out 
with  excellent  illustrations.  A  recent  issue  of  "Lasca 
Leaves"  (California  Arboretum  Foundation)  de- 
scribes the  vegetation  in  the  Santa  Monica  Mountains 
and  would  be  of  value  to  a  gardener  planning  to  visit 

(Continued   on  page  2) 
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the  area.  Other  more  familiar  periodicals  in  this  gen- 
eral category  include  "The  Garden  Journal"  (New 
York  Botanical  Garden),  "Plants  and  Gardens" 
(Brooklyn  Botanic  Garden),  the  "Bulletin"  of  the 
John  J.  Tyler  (Painter)  Arboretum  and  the  "News- 
letter" of  the  American  Association  of  Botanical  Gar- 
dens and  Arboretums.  The  two  last  named  often  de- 
vote an  entire  issue  to  a  single  aspect  of  horticulture, 
gathering  material  for  these  issues  is  primarily  from 
experts  in  the  topic  or  problem,  rather  than  from  their 
staffs.  The  issues  of  "Plants  and  Gardens"  on  the 
subjects  of  plant  breeding,  pruning,  propagation,  and 
dye  plants  are  invaluable.  Moreover,  as  is  character- 
istic of  this  periodical,  all  of  them  are  well  illustrated. 
The  gardener  with  a  labeling  problem  would  do  well 
to  read  issue  No.  63  of  the  AABGA's  "Newsletter", 
which  sets  forth  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of 
every  type  of  label,  including  laminated  plastic,  em- 
bossed metal,  pressure  imprint  aluminum  and  fiber- 
glass. 

Another  arboretum  publication,  somewhat  more 
learned  in  content,  is  the  Journal  of  the  Arnold 
Arboretum  of  Harvard  University.  In  its  pages  one 
may  study  the  relationship  and  taxonomy  of  the  genus 
Brandisia  or  read  about  the  morphological  and  paleo- 
botanical  studies  of  the  Nyssaceae.  The  Arnold  Ar- 
boretum also  publishes  the  more  popular  "Arnoldia", 
in  which  Alaskan  ornamental  and  fruits  were  dis- 
cussed in  May  1965. 

A  great  number  of  periodicals  are  produced  by 
horticultural  societies  and  garden  centers.  One  of  the 
oldest  and  most  familiar,  especially  to  PHS  mem- 
bers, is  "Horticulture",  published  by  the  Mass- 
achusetts Horticultural  Society.  Other  such  literature 
would  include  "Kingwood  Center  Notes",  "The  Min- 
nesota Horticulturist",  "Newsletter"  of  the  Wor- 
chester  County  Horticultural  Society  and  the  "Cal- 
ifornia Horticultural   Society   Journal". 

"The  American  Horticultural  Magazine",  for- 
merly the  "National  Horticultural  Magazine",  is  the 
official  voice  of  the  American  Horticultural  Society 
and,  to  a  great  extent,  the  most  representative  hor- 
ticultural publication  in  this  country.  The  range  of 
its  interest  can  be  seen  by  a  look  at  a  few  contribu- 
ting authors  for  the  July  1966  issue  —  Donald  Wy- 
man,  Henry  T.  Skinner,  John  H.  Walker,  Henry  M. 
Cathey,  Ernesta  D.  Ballard  and  George  H.  M.  Law- 
rence. Its  book  review  section  is  exceptionally  com- 
plete. 

Trade  publications  also  occupy  an  important 
place  in  the  PHS  library.  The  "Farm  Journal",  pub- 
lished in  Philadelphia,  gives  the  reader  up-to-date  in- 
formation on  mulching  and  new  ideas  in  composting. 
"Organic  Gardening"  is  written  for  the  gardener  who 
will  not  use  chemicals.  The  "Florist's  Review",  "Amer- 
ican Nurseryman",  "Weeds,  Trees  and  Turf"  are  other 
trade  publications  received  in  the  library. 

Thus,  the  PHS  subscribes  for  serious,  botanical 
publications  (an  example  is  "Rhodora"  published  by 
N.   E.   Botanical   Club),  and  it   subscribes  for   "Dilly 

(Continued  on  page  4) 


Activities:  April-May 

Evening   Programs 
MEMBERS'  EVENINGS 

Cocktails  in  the  Board  Room  at  6  p.m.;  buffet  at  6:45; 
program  at  7:30.  Reservations  are  required  for  both  the 
buffet  and  the  program.    Guest  fee:  $3.00. 

Tuesday,  April  8 

FUN  WITH  GARDEN  BOOKS  AND  THEIR 

AUTHORS 

Speaker:   Elizabeth  Hall 

Miss  Hall  began  her  career  as  a  pioneer  horticultural 
therapist  in  a  mental  hospital.  Following  her  retire- 
ment after  40  years  with  the  New  York  Botanical 
Garden,  where  she  was  in  charge  of  that  institution's 
extensive  botanical  and  horticultural  library,  she  has 
taken  on  the  important  assignment  of  cataloging  the 
rare  book  collection  of  the  Horticultural  Society  of 
New  York. 

Tuesday,  May  13 

FAVORITE  PLANTS  AND  PLANTINGS,  THE 

YEAR  AROUND 

Speaker:  Ernesta  D.  Ballard 

Mrs.    Ballard,   Director   of   the    PHS,    is  a   nationally 

known  authority   on   growing  plants   indoors   and   in 

the    greenhouse.    She   also   enjoys   gardening    outside 

and  has  grown  vegetables,  turf,  native  plants,  bonsai, 

annuals  and  perennials   in   great  profusion.   Her  talk 

will  be  illustrated  with  slides. 

LIBRARY  ROUND  TABLES 

The  Library  Round  Tables  are  informal.  They  are  held 
in  the  Library  and  there  is  no  charge  for  either  members 
or  their  guests.  Light  refreshments  are  served.  They  are 
held  at  6  p.m.  and  run  for  about  an  hour  and  a  half. 

Tuesday,  April  1,  6  p.m. 

Florence  D.  Roberts,  Librarian  at  Longwood  Gar- 
dens, will  discuss  some  early  pleasure  gardening  books 
of  the  17th  Century.  This  is  an  important  period  for 
developing  horticultural  literature,  so  it  will  be  pos- 
sible to  touch  only  highlights  of  a  productive  era.  Wil- 
liam Lawson,  John  Parkinson,  John  Evelyn  and  An- 
toine  Joseph  Dezallier  d'Argenville  are  noted  authors 
of  the  time,  1616  through  1729. 

Tuesday,  May  20,  6  p.m. 

Patrick  Nutt,  former  head  gardener  for  the  late  Louis 
Bromfield  at  the  estate  Malabar  in  Ohio  will  speak 
about  Mr.  Bromfield's  books.  From  My  Experience  and 
Out  of  the  Earth.  He  will  give  special  emphasis  to 
the  importance  and  influence  of  Mr.  Bromfield's  ideas 
and  practices. 

Tuesday,  May  27,  6  p.m. 
Your  own  Garden  Library 

Elizabeth  Woodburn  of  Booknoll  Farm  and  a  mem- 
ber of  the  PHS  Library  Committee  will  talk  infor- 
mally about  collecting  books  —  the  reasons  why  and 
the  relative  values. 

(Continued   on   page  3,   Column    I) 


RESERVATION  BLANK 
FOR  VIVIENNE  PASCOE  LUNCH 

Tickets  -  $5.50 

Luncheon    and    Demonstration 

R.S.V.P.  by  May  18,  1969 

Name    

Address      

Enclosed  for  reservations. 

VEGETABLE  SYMPOSIUM  —  Tuesday  evening, 
April  15,  7  :30  p.m. 

Gourmet  cooks,  retired  businessmen,  hectic  executives 
and  children  all  seem  to  be  asking  for  information 
on  vegetable  gardening.  This  program  will  be  an  in- 
formal one,  with  plenty  of  discussion  about  selecting, 
growing  and  harvesting  the  finest  home-grown  vege- 
tables. Plan  to  participate.  Bring  your  ideas,  know- 
how  and  questions.    No   fee.    Open   to   the   public. 

ELIZABETH  WHITE  AND  THE  PINE  BAR- 
RENS —  Tuesday  evening,  April  29,  7  :30  p.m. 
June  M.  Vail,  PHS  staff  horticulturist,  will  give  an 
illustrated  talk  about  the  10  years  she  spent  deep  in 
the  New  Jersey  Pine  Barrens  with  Miss  White  of 
Holly  Haven  Inc.  raising  blueberries,  hollies,  and 
working  with  native  plant  material. 

Morning   Program 

THE  HISTORY  OF  FLOWER  ARRANGEMENT 
—  Friday,   April   11,    10:30  a.m. 

A  unique  presentation  by  PHS  members  which  will 
trace  the  use  of  flowers  for  home  decoration  from 
300  B.C.  to  the  present. 

Mrs.  J.  J.  Willaman  is  the  program  coordinator. 
Participants  will  include  Miss  Eleanor  David,  Mrs. 
John  Shipley  Dixon,  Mrs.  Anne  C.  Barringer,  Mrs. 
Reginald  Budd,  Mrs.  Carroll  R.  Wetzel,  Mrs.  Kend- 
rick  Muckle,  Mrs.  W.  Andrew  Wright,  Mrs.  George 
C.  Makin,  Mrs.  F.  Otto  Haas,  Mrs.  W.  C.  Hogg, 
Mrs.  Edward  Madara,  Jr.  and  Mrs.  Elizabeth  C.  Ben- 
nett. Each  will  discuss  a  period  arrangement  which 
she  has  created,  giving  not  only  its  geographical 
and  historical  background,  but  also  its  use  in  the 
country  which  inspired  it. 


APRIL  EXHIBIT 

Arts  and  crafts  in  horticulture  will  be  featured 
throughout  the   month. 

Pressed  flowers,  seed  pictures,  embroidery  and  hor- 
ticultural hand  crafts  will  illustrate  some  of  the  way 
that  artistic  and  talented  gardeners  preserve  flowers 
and  flower  images. 


Register  by  using  the  clip-out  coupon.  Please  enclose  check 
and  mail  to  325  Walnut  Strert.  Phila.,  Pa.  19106.  Registrations 
accepted  in  the  order  received;   confirmation  by  post  card. 

RESERVATIONS 

Members   Evening  —  April  8 

□  Buffet  □    Guest     fee     $3.00  □     Program  <>nl> 

May  13 

□  Buffet  □     Gue-sl     fee     $3.00  Q     Program   on]; 

Vegetable   Symposium    (NO   FEE)    —   April   25     □ 

Enclosed  is  $ to  cover    buffet* 

guest  fee. 


Name 

Address 

Telephone 


1969  SPRING  GARDEN  VISITS 

Saturday,  April  26,  2-5  p.m. 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Walter  M.  Schwartz,  Jr.  —  7516  McCal- 
lum  Street,  Chestnut  Hill 

"Wall  Garden  House"  was  originally  an  old  mill. 
Subsequently  it  was  used  as  a  potting  and  tool  shed 
for  Krisheim,  the  magnificent  estate  of  the  late  Dr. 
and  Mrs.  George  Woodward. 

The  long  rock  wall  on  the  hillside  bordered  an  old  farm 
lane  and  from  every  point  along  its  length  are  broad 
views  over  the  valley  below.  "The  gentle  curve  of  the 
wall  and  lane  along  the  hillside,  the  steady  descent,  the 
enclosing  mass  of  foliage  above  and  the  abyss  below,  make 
an  extraordinarily  beautiful  picture."  James-Bush-Brown, 
Portraits   of  Philadelphia  gardens. 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Edward  C.  Cassard 

McCallum    Street   and   St.    George's    Road    Mt.    Airy 

The  house  and  terraced  garden  overlook  the  Cresheim 
Valley.  A  Pennsylvania  farm  redesigned  by  Frank 
Miles  Day  some  years  ago,  it  has  been  beautifully 
developed  by  the  present  owners. 

Below  the  formal  green  garden  there  is  a  woodland 
which  should  be  in  full  bloom  on  this  day. 
Both  places  are  reached  from  McCallum  Street  be- 
tween Allen's  Lane  and  Cresheim  Valley  Road.  St. 
George's  Road  is  at  the  east  end  of  the  McCallum 
St.  bridge  and  7516  is  on  the  west  end. 

Sunday,  May  11,  2-5  p.m. 

Two  gardens  on  the  upper  Main  Line  will  be  open 
for  members  and  their  guests.  They  are  those  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  William  L.  Day  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Orville 
H.  Bullitt,  Jr.  Travel  directions  will  be  given  in  the 
May  NEWS. 

The  gardens  will  be  open  regardless  of  the  weather 
and  may  be  visited  in  any  order.  A  PHS  member- 
ship card  is  your  ticket  of  admission. 
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Dahlia  .  .  .  ing"  and  other  light  reading.  There  is  some- 
thing for  the  lover  of  herbs,  boxwood,  hostas,  brome- 
liads,  gourds  and  holly  and  many  other  plant  families. 
It  is  fun  just  to  thumb  through  some  of  the  old  bound 
issues  and  to  note  such  items  as  that  Dr.  J.  H.  Barn- 
hart  joined  the  Fern  Society  in  1911;  that  Doretta 
Klaber  contributed  an  article  to  the  4th  issue  of  the 
"American  Rose  Magazine"  in  1933 ;  that  a  begonia 
party  was  given  in  Paoli,  Sept.  1965 ;  and  that  the 
American  Rock  Garden  Society  finally  adopted  an 
official  emblem  in  1967.  One  unusual  treasure  is  a 
complete  set  of  "House  and  Garden"  from  its  incep- 
tion in  1901.  Only  three  other  libaries  in  this  area  have 
all  the  numbers  of  this  publication. 

For  the  gardener  who  wants  the  most  up-to-date 
material,  who  wishes  to  write,  who  wants  to  do  re- 
search or  who  wants  to  add  to  his  gardening  enjoy- 
ment,  the   library  offers  its  collections. 


LUNCHEON  AND  JAPANESE  FLOWER 
ARRANGING  DEMONSTRATION 

The  Philadelphia  Chapter  of  Ikebana  International 
will  join  with  the  PHS  on  Friday,  May  23  to  present 
Vivienne  Pascoe  of  Birmingham,  England.  The  affair 
will  be  held  at  the  University  Museum,  33rd  and 
Spruce  Streets. 

Mrs.  Pascoe  has  studied  flower  arranging  in  Tokyo 
and  is  a  Professor  of  the  Sogetsu  School.  She  has 
demonstrated  in  Australia,  New  Zealand  and  Hong 
Kong.  In  her  wide  travels  she  has  formed  a  chain 
of  international  friendship  through  her  love  of  flowers. 
Her  refreshing  sense  of  humor,  her  outgoing,  vivac- 
ious personality,  and  creative  talent  are  expressed  in 
strong,  colorful  arrangements  which  are  pleasing  and 
popular    with    her  audience. 

Tickets  are  $5.50  and  may  be  obtained  by  filling  out 
the  reservation  form  on  Page  No.  3. 


PHS  RECEIVES  IMPORTANT  AWARD 

On  February  6,  1969  The  Society  was  awarded  the 
first  annual  Nursery  Marketing  Advisory  Council  ci- 
tation for :  Outstanding  performance  in  a  marketing  pro- 
motion program  beneficial  to  the  nursery  industry  within 
the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania. 

The  judge's  decision  to  make  the  award  to  The  Penn- 
sylvania Horticultural  Society  over  all  other  entries 
is  based  on  the  fact  that  "in  spite  of  persistent  road 
blocks,  problems,  and  insurmountable  obstacles,  the 
Pennsylvania  Horticultural  Society  has  conducted 
The  Philadelphia  Spring  Flower  Show  annually.  The 
Show  is  an  extensive  promotion  of  and  is  of  direct 
benefit  to  the  nursery  and  horticultural  industries  of 
the  state." 

The  Nursery  Marketing  Advisory  Council  is  under 
the  sponsorship  of  the  Pennsylvania  Department  of 
Agriculture  and  is  composed  of  persons  active  in 
nursery  and  horticultural  firms.  The  presentation  was 
made  at  a  special  luncheon  at  the  Pennsylvania 
Nurserymen's  Association's  Annual  Winter  Conven- 
tion in  State  College  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture, 
Leland  H.  Bull.  Mr.  Lee  M.  Raden.  PHS  Vice-Presi- 
dent, accepted  the  commemorative  plaque  on  behalf 
of  the  Society. 
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Hybrid  Peonies 

A  group  of  hybrid  herbaceous  peonies,  often  re- 
ferred to  as  officinalis  hybrids,  will  brighten  any  gar- 
den in  the  spring.  They  bloom  in  May,  after  the  tree 
peonies  and  just  before  the  traditional  herbaceous 
varieties.  Their  colors  are  clear  and  bright,  varying 
from  white  through  bright  pink,  scarlet,  red  and  ma- 
hogany. Most  of  the  flowers  are  single ;  a  few  semi- 
double  or  double. 

Genetically,  these  plants  are  crosses  between 
Paeonia  albijlora  and  a  number  of  other  species, 
chiefly  P.  officinalis.  The  crosses  were  made  by  A.  P. 
Saunders,  E.  Auten,  Jr.,  and  L.  Glasscock  shortly 
after  World  War  I. 

Peonies  are  large  plants.  Their  spring-time  flow- 
ers are  followed  by  a  mass  of  rather  heavy  foliage, 
which  must  be  allowed  to  remain  until  August,  when 
it  withers  and  should  be  removed.  This  habit  of 
growth  almost  dictates  a  location  at  the  back  of  the 
garden,  where  the  foliage  can  grow  and  die  down 
without  being  noticed.  The  site  should  be  sunny  and 
well  drained,  and  the  soil  should  be  neutral. 

The  best  time  to  plant  is  the  fall.  Allow  a  min- 
imum of  three  feet  per  plant  and  place  the  crown  two 
and  one  half  inches  below  soil  level,  taking  care  to 
spread  the  roots  in  all  directions. 

Newly  planted  peonies  require  a  few  years  to 
develop  and  should  not  be  cut  too  hard  during  the 
first  two  years.  Thereafter,  care  is  simple.  Apply 
superphosphate  in  early  spring  and  a  complete  fer- 
tilizer after  blooming.  Give  them  water  in  dry  peri- 
ods. An  early  spray  with  a  fungicide  or  an  all  purpose 
mixture  is  generally  sufficient  for  pest  control.  Re- 
moving the  side  buds  will  improve  their  main  bloom. 
After  about  ten  years  the  roots  should  be  divided  and 
replanted  in  a  different  location. 

The  following  varieties  are  highly  recommended : 
CHALICE  -  a  single,  early  white  with  good  foliage. 
JANICE  -  a  sturdy   plant   with  single,   salmon   pink 

flowers. 
LAURA  MAGNUSON  -  a  beautiful  pink. 
LOVELY    ROSE   -    another   beautiful    pink,    not    as 

strong  a  plant  as  the  other  pinks. 


POSTILION  -  a  large  strong  plant  with  large  bril- 
liant crimson  blooms. 
ALEXANDER  WOOLCOTT  -  a  brilliant  red. 
RED  CHARM  -  a  dark  red,  double. 


Hybrid  Lilacs 

Hybrid  lilacs  are  among  the  most  popular  and 
satisfactory  flowering  shrubs.  They  can  be  kept  at 
manageable  size  (four  to  five  feet  tall  and  three  to 
four  feet  across)  by  yearly  pruning  and  can  be 
counted  on  to  produce  a  mass  of  bloom  during  the 
month  of  May.  Colors  range  from  white  through  pink 
and  blue  to  purple.  The  color  of  individual  blooms 
will  vary  depending  on  how  far  open  the  florets  are. 

Lilacs  need  full  sun  and  well  drained,  neutral 
soil.  They  should  be  planted  in  the  fall,  six  to  eight 
feet  apart  with  their  crowns  about  three  inches  below 
the  surface.  When  buying,  look  for  plants  with 
healthy,  vigorous  stems  and  a  plentiful  root  system. 
Avoid  grafted  plants. 

Pruning  is  essential,  not  only  to  maintain  the 
shape  and  size,  but  also  to  encourage  blooms,  which 
are  borne  most  freely  on  relatively  young  wood.  Keep 
the  plant  open,  eliminate  crossing  branches  and  re- 
move all  but  one  or  two  suckers.  Old  plants  can  some- 
times be  rejuvenated  by  sawing  off  the  thick  rough 
trunks  at  ground  level.  The  best  time  to  prune  is  just 
after  blooming.  In  fact,  cutting  flowers  and  pruning 
are  often  combined. 

Blooms  can  be  cut  at  various  stages  of  maturity 
and  with  any  desired  length  of  stem.  The  small  ones 
can  be  mixed  with  other  flowers  to  add  a  fragrance 
to  a  bouquet.  The  large  ones  make  a  magnificent  dis- 
play in  their  own  right.  After  they  have  been  cut,  the 
stems  should  be  split  and  plunged  into  deep  water 
overnight. 

The  principal  insect  enemies  of  lilacs  are  borers. 
They  can  generally  be  controlled  by  the  application 
of  a  miscible  oil  spray  in  the  early  spring  and  an  all 
purpose  spray  after  blooming.  All  limbs  showing 
signs  of  borer  damage  should  be  cut  off  and  burned. 

Lilacs    should    be    fertilized    with    5-10-5    in    the 

(Continued  on  Page  2) 


THE  P.H.S.  GARDEN  CLUB 

Maintaining  the  18th  Century  Garden  adjacent 
to  the  Society's  headquarters  at  325  Walnut  Street 
has  proved  to  be  enjoyable  and  satisfying  for  the 
members  who  have  undertaken  the  responsibility  of 
keeping  the  garden  in  show  condition  from  early 
spring  to  late  autumn. 

These  dedicated  horticulturists  have  now  organ- 
ized themselves  into  an  informal  and  highly  unortho- 
dox garden  club.  Meetings  will  be  held  in  the  garden 
on  Tuesdays,  starting  May  6  and  continuing  through 
the  fall  season.  Meeting  agenda  will  include  practical 
work  (planting,  weeding,  dead-heading),  eating  (PHS 
home-cooked  delicacies,  the  same  as  those  served  at 
members  evenings)  and  mild  drinking.  Dues  are 
minimal. 

The  PHS  garden  club  will  be  in  session  from 
10  a.m.  to  8  p.m.  on  the  meeting  days.  Members  may 
come  at  any  time  convenient.  The  only  requirements 
for  membership  are  a  promise  to  attend  at  least  two 
meetings  during  the  year,  and  a  willingness  to  do 
garden  work. 

WHY  NOT  JOIN  TODAY?  Call  the  office  for 
a  membership  application  —  WA  2-4801. 


DOGWOOD  BORER 

From  the  Cooperative  Extension  Service  of  the 
Pennsylvania  State  University  comes  the  follow- 
ing recommendation : 

Lindane  -  25%   wettable  powder  -  2  Tbsp. 

or 

20%  Emulsion  -  2  Tbsp. 

or 

DDT  50%  WP  -  4  Tbsp. 

or 

Methoxychlor  50%  WP  -  4  Tbsp. 
per  gallon  of  water.    Spray  May  25,  June  10  and 
July   1. 


MEMBERS'  COLUMN-(cont'd) 

spring  and  after  blooming.     Should   April  be   a   dry 
month,  water  them  thoroughly. 

Recommended  varieties : 
White  single  -  Vestale,  Mt.  Blanc. 

double  -  Ellen  Willmott,  Mme.  Lemoine 
Blue  single  -  Decaisne,  Firmament 

double  -  Ami  Schott,  Emil  Gentil 
Lilac  double  -  Henri  Martin,  Leon  Gambetta 
Pink  single  -  Esther  Staley,  Lucie  Baltet 

double  -  Katherine  Havemeyer,  Belle  de  Nancy 
Magenta  to  Purple  single  -  Mme.  Morel,  Glory,  Cap- 
tain Baltet,  Congo 
double  -  President  Poincare 
Charles  Joly 
Glory  has  trusses  twelve  inches  long  and  six  inches 
wide,  with  individual  florets  an  inch  and  one-half  in 
diameter.    Mme.  Morel  has  trusses  almost  as  large. 
Both  are  outstanding. 

John  B.  Carson 


RESERVATION  BLANK 
FOR  VIVIENNE  PASCOE  LUNCH 

Tickets  -  $5.50 

Luncheon  and  Demonstration  -  12  noon 

R.S.V.P.  by  May  18,  1969 

Name    „ 

Address      

Enclosed for  reservations. 

LUNCHEON  AND  JAPANESE  FLOWER 
ARRANGING  DEMONSTRATION 

The  Philadelphia  Chapter  of  Ikebana  International 
will  join  with  the  PHS  on  Friday,  May  23  to  present 
Vivienne  Pascoe  of  Birmingham,  England.  The  affair 
will  be  held  at  the  University  Museum,  33rd  and 
Spruce  Streets  at  12  o'clock. 

Mrs.  Pascoe  has  studied  flower  arranging  in  Tokyo 
and  is  a  Professor  of  the  Sogetsu  School.  She  has 
demonstrated  in  Australia,  New  Zealand  and  Hong 
Kong.  In  her  wide  travels  she  has  formed  a  chain 
of  international  friendship  through  her  love  of  flowers. 
Her  refreshing  sense  of  humor,  her  outgoing,  vivac- 
ious personality,  and  creative  talent  are  expressed  in 
strong,  colorful  arrangements  which  are  pleasing  and 
popular   with   her  audience. 

Tickets  are  $5.50  and  may  be  obtained  by  filling  out 
the  reservation  form  above.  Luncheon  is  included  in 
the  ticket  price. 


COMING  EVENTS  FOR  GARDENERS 

PLANT  SALE  of  the  Providence  Garden  Club,  Wed- 
nesday, May  7,  10  A.M.  -  3  P.M.  at  the  John  J.  Tyler 
Arboretum. 

HERB  SALE,  Thursday,  May  8.  10  A.M.  -  3  P.M. 
at  the  barn  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  A.  Reed,  Jr., 
Chester  Springs. 

20TH  ANNUAL  PLANT  SALE,  Tuesday,  May  13, 
10  A.M.  -  3  P.M.  at  Ambler  Campus,  Temple  Uni- 
versity. 

DELAWARE  VALLEY  IRIS  SHOW,  Saturday, 
May  27,  1  -  8  P.M.,  St.  Alban's  Church,  Newtown 
Square.    Schedules  available  at  PHS  office. 

23RD  ANNUAL  ROSE  SHOW  of  the  Philadelphia 
Rose  Society,  Saturday,  June  7,  2-8  P.M.  Pennsyl- 
vania Horticultural  Society  headquarters. 


Activities:  May-June 

MEMBERS'  EVENING 

Cocktails  in  the  Board  Room  at  6  p.m.;  buffet  at  6:45; 
program  at  7:30.  Reservations  are  required  for  both  the 
buffet  and  the  program.    Guest  fee:  $3.00. 

Tuesday,  May  13 

FAVORITE  PLANTS  AND  PLANTINGS,  THE 
YEAR  AROUND 

Speaker:  Ernesta  D.  Ballard 

Mrs.  Ballard,  Director  of  the  PHS,  is  a  nationally 
known  authority  on  growing  plants  indoors  and  in 
the  greenhouse.  She  also  enjoys  gardening  outside 
and  has  grown  vegetables,  turf,  native  plants,  bonsai, 
annuals  and  perennials  in  great  profusion.  Her  talk 
will  be  illustrated  with  slides. 


EVENING  LECTURE 

ELIZABETH  WHITE  AND  THE  PINE  BAR- 
RENS —  Tuesday  evening,  April  29,  7 :30  p.m. 

June  M.  Vail,  PHS  staff  horticulturist,  will  give  an 
illustrated  talk  about  the  10  years  she  spent  deep  in 
the  New  Jersey  Pine  Barrens  with  Miss  White  of 
Holly  Haven  Inc.  raising  blueberries,  hollies,  and 
working  with  native  plant  material. 


LIBRARY  ROUND  TABLES 

The  Library  Round  Tables  are  informal.  They  are  held 
in  the  Library  and  there  is  no  charge  for  either  members 
or  their  guests.  Light  refreshments  are  served.  They  are 
held  at  6  p.m.  and  run  for  about  an  hour  and  a  half. 

Tuesday,  May  20,  6  p.m. 

Patrick  Nutt,  former  head  gardener  for  the  late  Louis 
Bromfield  at  the  estate  Malabar  in  Ohio  will  speak 
about  Mr.  Bromfield's  books,  From  My  Experience  and 
Out  of  the  Earth.  He  will  give  special  emphasis  to 
the  importance  and  influence  of  Mr.  Bromfield's  ideas 
and  practices. 

Tuesday,  May  27,  6  p.m. 
Your  own  Garden  Library 

Elizabeth  Woodburn  of  Booknoll  Farm  and  a  mem- 
ber of  the  PHS  Library  Committee  will  talk  infor- 
mally about  collecting  books  —  the  reasons  why  and 
the  relative  values. 


FIELD  TRIPS 

MOUNT  VERNON  —  Tuesday,  June   10,  9  a.m.  - 
7  p.m. 

Mount  Vernon,  the  County  Seat  of  George  Wash- 
ington, is  an  example,  outstanding  in  America,  of 
planned  eighteenth  century  landscaping. 


Register  by  using  the  clip-out  coupon.  Please  enclose  check 
and  mail  to  .?25  Walnut  Street.  Phila..  Pa.  1Q106.  Registrations 
accepted  in  the  order  received;  confirmation  by  post  card. 

RESERVATIONS 

Members  Evening  —  May   13 

□  Buffet  □     Guest     fee     $3.00  Q     Program   only 

Mt.  Vernon  Field  Trip  —  June   10 

□  PHS  Members   $9.00  □     Guests   $11.00 

Wissahickon  Field  Trip  —  June  24 

□  $5.50   (including  dinner  at  Valley  Green) 

Enclosed  is  $ to  cover   buffets 

guest   fees    field  trip9. 

Name  


Address 
Telephone 


Robert  B.  Fisher,  Horticulturist  in  charge  of  the 
gardens,  will  guide  the  group  around  the  gardens  and 
Mrs.  Henry  N.  Piatt,  of  the  Mount  Vernon  Ladies' 
Association  of  the  Union  will  be  the  hostess. 

A  chartered  bus  will  leave  the  Pennsylvania 
Horticultural  Society  building  at  9  A.M.  and  will 
return  by  7  P.M.  The  fare  will  include  luncheon  at 
The  Little  Hatchett  Tavern,  which  is  just  outside  the 
Mount  Vernon  gate.  Fare  for  P.H.S.  members:  $9.00; 
non-member  guests:  $11.00    (Registration   required.) 


THE  WISSAHICKON  —  Tuesday,  June  24,  5  p.m. 
That  area  of  Fairmount  Park  designated  as  the 
Wissahickon  consists  of  1107  acres  and  extends  along 
the  Wissahickon  Creek  in  Roxborough  and  German- 
town-Chestnut  Hill  to  Northwestern  Avenue,  along 
the  Cresheim  Creek  to  Stenton  Avenue  and  along 
Paper  Mill  Run  to  Wayne  Avenue.  The  trees  and 
plants  found  growing  there  represent  both  indigenous 
and  introduced  species,  but  the  predominant  plants 
are  native. 

In  addition  to  the  well-known  carriage  drive, 
there  are  walking  and  riding  trails  and  good  places 
for  picnics  and  bird-watching. 

Mrs.  Frederic  L.  Ballard,  Sr.,  a  lady  who  knows 
as  much  as  anyone  about  the  Wissahickon,  will  meet 
with  P.H.S.  members  at  Valley  Green  at  5  P.M.  and 
will  conduct  a  walking  tour  for  about  an  hour  in 
that  vicinity.  Following  the  tour,  dinner  will  be  served 
at  Valley  Green  restaurant.  Directions  for  reaching 
Valley  Green  will  be  sent  registrants  on  request.  A 
pick-up  point  in  Chestnut  Hill  will  be  arranged  for 
members  who  are  unable  to  make  transportation  ar- 
rangements.   Fee,  including  dinner  $5.50. 
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1969  SPRING  GARDEN  VISITS 

Sunday,  May  11,  2  -  5  P.M. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  L.  Day 
Beaumont  Road,  Devon 

Situated  in  beautiful  rolling  countryside,  the  gar- 
dens of  this  house  of  Pennsylvania  fieldstone  have 
been  recently  redesigned  for  informal  living  and  less 
demanding  upkeep.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Day,  both  keen 
gardeners,  do  most  of  the  gardening  themselves  and 
their  greenhouse  and  colorful  flower  borders  reflect 
their  skill  and  enthusiasm. 

Proceed  west  on  Lancaster  Pike  (Route  30)  to 
Devon.  Turn  left  at  Waterloo  Road  (traffic  light), 
go  1.2  miles  to  Beaumont  Road.  Turn  right  and  go  to 
the  second  driveway  on  the  right. 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  Orville  H.  Bullitt,  Jr. 
Twinbrook  Road,  Berwyn 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bullitt  live  in  a  contemporary  house 
designed  by  the  late  Kenneth  Day.  It  features  a 
unique  indoor  garden.  Outside,  the  grounds,  which 
are  still  being  developed  by  the  owners,  follow  an 
informal  pattern.  A  woodland  with  old  native  trees 
forms  the  basis  for  their  constantly  increasing  collec- 
tion of  appropriate  plant  material  including  azaleas, 
hollies,  ferns  and  wildflowers.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bullitt 
do  all  the  maintenance  work  themselves. 

From  near  the  Covered  Wagon  Inn  on  Route  30, 
go  southwest  on  Sugartown  Road  (at  the  Sinclair  gas 
station)  for  2.8  miles.  Turn  left  on  Leopard  Road. 
After  one  mile,  cross  Darby-Paoli  Road,  and  note 
that  Leopard  Road  becomes  Twinbrook  Road.  Go 
0.8  miles  and  see  the  Bullitt's  house  on  the  left. 

WATCH   FOR  P.H.S.    SIGNS 


FLORAL  STAMP  DISPLAY  AT  P.H.S. 

Among  the  educational  exhibits  being  shown  at 
the  Pennsylvania  Horticultural  Society  in  April  and 
May  is  a  display  of  floral  stamps. 

The  U.  S.  postal  authorities  have,  to  a  large  ex- 
tent, neglected  the  use  of  floral  subjects  on  our 
stamps,  but  the  reverse  tendency  is  to  be  observed 
on  philatelic  items  issuing  from  a  great  many  coun- 
tries all  over  the  world. 

The  mere  presence  of  a  plant  on  the  stamp  of  a 
certain  country  lends  only  dubious  authority  to  the 
belief  that  this  plant  is  native  there.  For  example,  the 
prickly  pear  cactus,  whose  origin  is  entirely  in  the 
New  World,  is  shown  on  a  recent  issue  from  Algeria. 
Usually,  but  not  always,  the  flower  represented  will 
prove  to  be  indigenous  to  the  country  issuing  the 
stamp,  but  sometimes  plants  are  included  which  have 
come  from  abroad  and  have  become  popular  there. 

In  any  case  it  is  interesting  to  note  the  present 
distribution  of  many  wide-ranging  genera  and  species. 
There  will  be  shown  separate  groupings  of  plants 
belonging  to  the  Amaryllidaceae  (the  amaryllis  fam- 
ily), the  Liliaceae  (the  lily  family),  the  Orchidaceae 
(the  orchid  family),  the  Ranunculaceae  (the  butter- 
cup family),  the  Apocynaceae  (the  dogbane  family) 
and  others.  In  addition  to  their  geographical  interest 
these  postal  items  show  how  attractive  floral  subjects 
can  be. 


The  author  assumes  that  a  person  who  is  intelli- 
gent enough  to  make  a  garden,  does  not  need  an 
arbitrary  calendar  of  operations. 

Liberty  Hyde  Bailey  — 
Manual  of  Gardening 


JUNE,  1969 


THE   PENNSYLVANIA  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY 


VOLUME  X,  No.  6 


325  WALNUT  STREET,   PHILADELPHIA,   PA.   19106 


NEW  IN  THE  LIBRARY 

Members  are  reminded  of  the  library's  mailing  service.  Books  and  bound  periodicals  can  be  sent  out  and 
returned  by  mail.  A  telephone  call  to  Mrs.  Polgar  at  WA  2-4801  will  provide  immediate  service.  If  the  book 
is  out,  the  caller's  name  will  be  put  on  the  reserve  list. 

Many  of  the  library's  finest  acquisitions  have  been  possible  through  gifts  from  members.  Donations  of 
money  and/or  used  books  are  put  to  good  use.  (During  1968,  1814  people  used  the  PHS  library  and  2702  books 
were  circulated.)  If  a  gift  book  is  received  and  is  a  title  already  in  the  collection,  the  newly  acquired  book 
is  carefully  compared  with  the  PHS  copy.  Often  it  is  in  better  condition,  and  is  appropriate  for  acquisition. 
If,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Library  Committee,  a  second  (or  third)  copy  is  not  needed,  the  extra  copy  is  marked 
for  the  yearly  book  sale.    Proceeds  from   the  sale  help  finance  the  purchase  of  new  books. 


ARTS  AND  CRAFTS  RELATED  TO 

HORTICULTURE 

Bodine,  Lillian  Lewis:  The  incomplete  book  of  flower 
arranging. 

Emberton,  Sybill  C:  The  garden  foliage  and  flower  ar- 
rangement. 

BOTANY 

Brockman,  Frank  C. :  A   guide  to  field  identification  trees 

of  North  America 
Faulkner,  R.  P.:  Botany  for  gardeners 
Freeman,    W.    G. :    The    useful    and   ornamental    plants    of 

Trinidad  and  Tobago 
Holttum,  R.  E. :  A  revised  Flora  of  Malaya,  Vol.  II 
Kelsey,  Harlan  P. :  Standardization  Plant  Names,  American 

joint  committee  on  Horticultural  Nomenclature. 
Wilson,  Carl  L. :  Botany 

CHILDREN 

Downer,   Mary  Louise:   The  flower,  pictures   by   Lucienne 

Block 
Hyatt,  Verrill  A. :  Harper's  book  for  young  gardeners 

FERNS 

Frye,  Theodore  C. :  Ferns  of  the  Northivest 

GARDEN    PLANTS 

Foley,  Daniel  J.:  Ground  covers  for  easier  gardening 
Pesch,   Barbara,  ed. :  How  to  grow  house  plants 
Trelease,  William:  Plant  material  of  decorative  gardening 

GARDENING 

Berrisford,  Judith:  The  very  small  garden.  Unlimited  ideas 

for  limited  space 
Crane,  Howard  Hamp:  Gardening  on  clay 
Edwards,  John  Paul:  How  to  grow  roses 
Reynolds,  Marc:  The  garden  bulbs  of  spring 
Wright,   Walter   P.:   Illustrated  encyclopedia  of  gardening 

GARDENING  AROUND  THE  WORLD 

Archer,  Mildred:  Gardens  of  delight 


Barnett,  M.  J.,  ed. :  A  garden  century,  the  Christchurch 
Botanic  Garden  1863-1963 

Fitzgerald,  Desmond:  Irish  gardens  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury 

Irwin,  David:  The  decline  of  garden  sculpture 

Ishimoto,  Tatsuo:  Japanese  gardens  today 

Masson,  Georgina:  Italian  flower  connoiseurs 

Parker,  Eric:  The  gardener's  England 

LANDSCAPE  GARDENING 

Stoffel,  Robert  J.:  Do's  and  don'ts  of  home  landscape  design 

Woodbridge.  Kenneth:  The  sacred  landscape 

Zion,  Robert:  Trees  for  architecture  and  landscape 

MISCELLANEOUS 

Amerine,  M.  A.:  The  technology  of  wine  making 

Lemmon.  Kenneth:  The  golden  age  of  plant  hunters 

(Continued  on  page  3) 


PHS  TOURS   1969-70 

The  Great  Smoky  Mountains  in  Fall 

Friday,  October  10  through  Monday,  October  13. 

A  long  weekend  planned  for  the  season  of 
greatest  beauty  in  the  majestic  Appalachian 
Highlands,  where,  shrouded  in  hazy,  smoke-like 
mist,  one  finds  unique  and  beautiful  scenery, 
much  of  it  still  unspoiled  by  modern  civilization. 

Tour  leader,  Martha  L.  Garra.  Itineraries 
available  from  the  PHS  office. 

Gardens  of  Florida 

Friday,  January  23  through  Friday,  January  30. 
A  week  long  tour  to  see  the  world  famous 
Fairchild  Tropical  Garden  and  private  gardens 
in  Miami.  Delray  Beach,  Hobe  Sound  and  Palm 
Beach. 

Tour    leader,    Ernesta    D.    Ballard.      Itinerary 
available  in  September. 


BONSAI  SYMPOSIUM  TO  BE  HELD 

The  American  Bonsai  Society  will  present  its 
second  Annual  Bonsai  Symposium  in  Philadelphia  on 
Saturday  and  Sunday,  June  21  and  22.  The  meetings 
will  be  held  at  the  Marriott  Motor  Hotel  on  City  Line 
Avenue  from  8:30  a.m.  through  5  p.m.  on  Saturday. 
Sunday's  agenda  includes  a  bus  tour  and  picnic  lunch. 

The  program  includes  demonstrations  and  discus- 
sion on  the  aesthetics  and  techniques  of  bonsai.  Com- 
mercial and  non-commercial  growers  will  display 
specimen  plants,  and  will,  along  with  members  of  the 
Society,  be  eager  to  exchange  ideas  and  experiences 
with  knowledgeable  growers,  and  give  "how  to  begin" 
instructions  to  novices. 

Registration  for  the  entire  two  day  symposium 
including  lunch  and  the  Saturday  night  banquet  is 
$15.00.  Registration  not  including  meals  is  $10.00. 
PHS  members  are  invited  to  register  through  the 
PHS  office.  Call  WA  2-4801  for  information. 

On  Friday,  June  20,  a  judging  school,  conducted 
by  Directors  of  the  American  Bonsai  Society,  will 
take  place  from  10  a.m.  to  4  p.m.  at  the  PHS  head- 
quarters. There  is  no  charge  for  the  instruction  at 
the  school.  Lunch  will  be  served  at  cost  and  regis- 
trants will  be  able  to  buy  a  judging  manual  prepared 
by  Lynn  R.  Perry,  Director  of  the  Judging  School. 
Applications  for  the  school  are  available  from  the 
PHS  office. 


LILY  SHOW 

The  sixth  Annual  Show  of  the  Middle  Atlantic 
Regional  Lily  Group  will  be  held  at  Society  head- 
quarters, 325  Walnut  Street,  on  Saturday  and  Sun- 
day, June  28  and  29.  Hours  are  from  2  to  5  on  Satur- 
day and  from  noon  to  5  on  Sunday.  There  is  no  ad- 
mission charge  and  visitors  will  be  greeted  by  mem- 
bers of  the  Lily  Group  who  will  have  the  latest 
information  and  tips  on  lily  growing.  Schedules  are 
available  from  the  PHS  office. 


Activities:  June-July-August 


FIELD  TRIPS 

MOUNT  VERNON  —  Tuesday,  June  10,  9  a.m.  - 
7  p.m. 

Mount  Vernon,  the  County  Seat  of  George  Wash- 
ington, is  an  example  of  planned  eighteenth  century 
landscaping. 

Robert  B.  Fisher,  Horticulturist  in  charge  of  the 
gardens,  will  guide  the  group  around  the  gardens  and 
Mrs.  Henry  N.  Piatt,  of  the  Mount  Vernon  Ladies' 
Association  of  the  Union  will  be  the  hostess. 

A  chartered  bus  will  leave  the  Pennsylvania 
Horticultural  Society  building  at  9  a.m.  and  will  re- 
turn by  7  p.m.  The  fare  will  include  luncheon  at  The 
Little  Hatchett  Tavern,  which  is  just  outside  the 
Mount  Vernon  gate.  Fare:  $9.00;  non-members: 
$11.00. 


THE  WISSAHICKON  —  Tuesday,  June  24,  5  p.m. 

The  area  of  Fairmount  Park  designated  as  the 
Wissahickon  consists  of  1107  acres  and  extends  along 
the  Wissahickon  Creek  in  Roxborough  and  German- 
town-Chestnut  Hill  to  Northwestern  Avenue,  along 
the  Cresheim  Creek  to  Stenton  Avenue  and  along 
Paper  Mill  Run  to  Wayne  Avenue.  The  trees  and 
plants  found  growing  there  represent  both  indigenous 
and  introduced  species,  but  the  predominant  plants 
are  native. 

In  addition  to  the  well-known  carriage  drive 
there  are  walking  and  riding  trails  and  good  places 
for  picnics  and  bird-watching. 

Mrs.  Frederic  L.  Ballard,  Sr.,  a  lady  who  knows 
as  much  as  anyone  about  the  Wissahickon,  will  meet 
with  P.H.S.  members  at  Valley  Green  at  5  p.m.  and 
will  conduct  a  walking  tour  for  about  an  hour  in  that 
vicinity.  Following  the  tour,  dinner  will  be  served 
at  Valley  Green  restaurant.  Directions  for  reaching 
Valley  Green  will  be  sent  registrants  on  request.  A 
pick-up  point  in  Chestnut  Hill  will  be  arranged  for 
members  who  are  unable  to  make  transportation 
arrangements.    Fee,   including  dinner  $5.50. 


ROSE  SHOW 

The  Society  is  cooperating  in  staging  the  twenty- 
third  Annual  Rose  Show  of  the  Philadelphia  Rose 
Society.  The  Show  will  be  held  in  the  PHS  head- 
quarters on  Saturday,  June  7,  from  2  p.m.  to  9  p.m. 
Seventy-two  classes  will  be  judged  in  accordance 
with  standards  of  the  American  Rose  Society. 

The  Show  is  open  to  the  public.  There  is  no 
admission  charge. 


CLINICS 

Making    Dyes    from    Natural    Material    —   Monday, 
August  25,  10  a.m.  -  3  p.m. 

Mary-Eleanor  Freeborn  of  New  Hope  will  con- 
duct this  clinic  in  the  PHS  kitchen.  Limited  to  10, 
the  clinic  will  cover  each  step  in  preparing  natural 
dyes.  Participants  will  take  home  approximately  35 
hanks  of  colored  wool  on  which  they  have  worked 
during  the  day.  Fee,  including  coffee  and  sandwiches, 
$12.00. 


1970  SPRING  FLOWER  SHOW 
ENTRY  FORM 

Clip  and  mail  to  P.H.S.,  325  Walnut  Street 
Philadelphia,  Pa.  19106 

□  *  Bow  Begonia  Plant,  Novice  Class  $1.00 

□  t  Calendula  seed.  Challenge  Class  .50 

□  t  Kale  seed,  Challenge  Class  .50 

□  *   Pot  for  Miniature  Geranium  1.00 

□  *  Miniature   Gloxinia,   Tom    Thumb  1.00 

*     -  Supplied  in  September. 

+     -  Supplied  at  time  entry  is  made. 


Name    

Address 

Club    

Phone  Amount   Enclosed.. 


Register  by  using  the  clip-out  coupon.  Please  enclose  check 
and  mail  to  32S  Walnut  Street.  Phila..  Pa.  19106.  Registrations 
accepted  in  the  order  received;   confirmation  by  post  card. 

RESERVATIONS 

Mt.  Vernon  Field  Trip  —  June   10 

□  PHS    Members    $9.00  □     GuesU    $11.00 

Wissahickon   Field  Trip  —  June  24 

□  $5.50    (including   dinner   at   Valley   Green) 

Dye  making  Clinic     [    |     $12.00  (including  sandwich  and  coffee) 

Enclosed  is  $ to  cover   buffets 

guest   fees    field  trips. 

Name  

Address       

Telephone       


1970  PHILADELPHIA  SPRING  FLOWER  SHOW -HORTICULTURAL  CLASSES 


The  horticultural  classes  have  been  planned  so 
that  there  is  a  class  for  all  types  of  container  grown 
plants  on  each  day  that  the  horticultural  entries  are 
staged.  Entries  will  be  made  on  March  14th,  17th 
and  20th.  A  brief  outline  of  the  classes  is  given  below 
so  that  exhibitors  can  start  planning  now.  The  sched- 
ule with  complete  information  will  be  ready  in  the 
fall. 

BULBS:  NARCISSUS:  Trumpet  -  Dutch  Mas- 
ter, Large-cupped  -  Yellow  Sun,  Cyclamineus  -  Peep- 
ing Tom,  (8"  bulb  pan)  ;  TULIP  -  Orange  Nassau, 
(8"  bulb  pan)  ;  GRAPE  HYACINTH  -  Muscari 
armeniacum,  (6"  bulb  pan)  ;  HYACINTH  -  Carnegie, 
(8"  bulb  pan);  LILIUM  -  Harmany,  (6"  pot). 

HANGING  CONTAINERS:  Flowering  Plant(s) 
and  Foliage  Plant(s)  -  (a)  Containers  6"  and  under, 
(b)  Over  6". 

MINIATURES :    Geranium    (container    provided)  ; 
Orchid;  Gloxinia  (provided  in  September). 

COLLECTIONS:  Window  Sills:  Herbs,  Begon- 
ias, Geraniums.  Greenhouses :  Orchids ;  Plants  for  a 
cool,  medium  or  warm  greenhouse. 

MINIATURE  GARDENS:  Succulentt ;  Alpinet ; 
Landscape  or  Garden,  largest  dimension  2j^'t. 

FORCED  BRANCHES. 

EXHIBITS  REQUIRING  SPECIAL  STAG- 
ING: Window  Box,  (box  supplied)  -  planted  with 
colorful  and  compatible  material  t.  Plant(s)  for 
Terrace  Decoration,  single  container  not  to  exceed 
3'  in  width  t ;  Terrarium,  not  to  exceed  2'  in  width  t ; 
Strawberry  Jar  -  (a)  Up  to  12",  (b)   Over  12". 

SPECIMEN  PLANTS:  Foliage  Plant;  Flower- 
ing Plant;  Espalier,  woody  plant  trained  on  a  porta- 
ble frame  or  trellis  -  (a)  foliage,  (b)  flowering;  Fern 
-  (a)  Container  grown,  (b)  To  be  displayed  on  peg- 
board  ;  Begonia;  Alpine  Plants  -  (a)  From  seed;  (b) 
From  cutting;  Ivy  or  other  Plant  Material  trained  on 
three   dimensional   form   t ;   Herb   -    (a)    Trained,    (b) 


Informally  grown ;  Two  Plants  in  separate  containers 
grown  as  a  pair ;  Vine  or  Climber  trained  on  a  form ; 
Gesneriad;  Orchid;  Standard  -  (a)  Flowering,  (b) 
Foliage;  Azalea  in  bloom  -  (a)  Trained,  (b)  Inform- 
ally grown  ;  Ericaceous  Plant  in  bloom  ;  Bow  Begonia 
(Novice  Class)  ;  Calendula  and  Kale,  (Challenge 
Class)   from   seed ;   Forced  Herbaceous   Perennial. 

t     -  Plants  need  not  have  been  grown  by  exhibitor, 
but  must  be  planted  by  exhibitor. 


NEW  IN  THE  LIBRARY-(contd) 

Redoute,  Pierre  Joseph:  Roses.  Preface  by  Eva  Manning 

Torrey,  Bradford:  Birds  in  the  bush 

Dimbleby,  G.  W.:  Plants  and  archaeology 

McPhee,  John:  The  Pine  Barrens 

Rutgers   University,    College  of  Agriculture:    7967   Report 

of  Turfgrass  research 
Scott,  Dukenfield  Henry:  The  evolution  of  plants 

PLANT  PROPAGATION 

Hartmann,  Hudson  T. :   Plant  propagation,  2d  ed. 

TREES  AND  SHRUBS 

Feininger,  Andreas:  Trees 

Green,  Charlotte  Hilton:  Trees  of  the  South 

Hyams,  Edwards:  Ornamental  shrubs  for  a  temperate  zone 

garden  6  v. 
Mazzeo,  Peter  M.:  Trees  of  Shenandoah  National  Park  in 

the  Blue  Ridge  Mountains  of  Virginia 
Oakman,  Henry:  Colorful  trees  for  landscape  and  gardens 
Sudworth,  George  B.:  Forest  trees  of  the  Pacific  slope 

WILDFLOWERS 

Appalachian    Mountain    Club:    Mountain   flowers   of    New 

England 
Durand,  Herbert:  Wild  flowers  and  ferns 
Sparnon,    Norman:    The    beauty   of   wildflowers.     Creative 

ideas  for  Japanese  flower  arrangements 
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GARDEN  VISITS,  SUNDAY,  JUNE  22-2-5  P.M. 

Visitors  are  requested  not  to  arrive  at  any  garden  before  2  p.m.  and  to  leave  promptly  at  5.  The  gardens  will  be  open 
regardless  of  the  weather  and  may  be  visited  in  any  order.  Members  may  bring  up  to  three  guests  upon  payment  o 
$4.00  for  each  individual.  There  is  no  charge  for  PHS  members.  (A  family  membership  admits  all  members  of  an  im 
mediate   family  group.)     Mimeographed  directions  for  reaching  each  of  the  other  gardens  will  be  at  each  place. 


WATCH  FOR  PHS  GARDEN   SIGNS 


Garden  No.  1 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  G.  Williams 
831  Black  Rock  Road,  Gladwyne 


Mr.  Williams  is  the  immediate  past  president  of  the  PHS. 
Mrs.  Williams  has  won  many  awards  for  her  well-grown 
container-grown  plants.  Sweeping  lawns,  huge  trees,  much 
unusual  plant  material  make  this  garden  a  delight  to  see. 


Garden   No.  3     Mr.  and  Mrs.  Cummins  Catherwood 
622  Rose  Lane,  Haverford 

The  swimming  pool,  terrace,  evergreen  plantings  and  ol( 
trees  of  this  small  garden  are  all  well  proportioned  anc 
form  a  lovely  setting  for  an  outstanding  collection  of  fini 
garden  sculpture. 


Garden  No.  2  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  James  F.  Bodine, 
1200  Old  Gulph  Road, 
Rosemont. 

An  intimate  terrace,  a 
small  lean-to  greenhouse, 
good  planting  for  year 
round  interest  and  screen- 
ing from  the  neighbors, 
and  careful  maintenance 
(mostly  by  the  owners) 
give  this  garden  an  air  of 
distinction. 


TO 

Schuylkill 


Garden  No.  4  Mrs.  Bald 
uin  Lucke,  623  Rose  Lane 
Haverford. 

Railroad  ties  and  imagi 
nation  have  been  used  tc 
convert  the  swimming 
pool  into  a  sunken  gar- 
den. In  addition  visitors 
will  see  a  rock  garden 
and  many  fine  old  tree? 


JULY.  1969 


LM 


THE   PENNSYLVANIA   HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY 


VOLUME  X,  No.  7 


325  WALNUT  STREET,   PHILADELPHIA,   PA.   19106 


DAYLILIES  FOR  YOUR  GARDEN 

Modern  daylilies  must  be  seen  in  order  to  be  appre- 
ciated. The  traditional  tawny  roadside  daylily  has  been 
superceded  by  a  host  of  improved  cultivars  with  wide- 
petalled,  often  ruffled,  clear-colored  lily-like  blooms 
in  violet,  purple,  dark  red,  scarlet,  rose-red,  rose,  pink, 
peach-pink,  lavendar,  melon-pink,  cantaloupe,  apricot, 
golden-orange,  gold,  medium  to  pale  yellow,  and 
cream  to  nearly  white  from  the  flesh-pink  or  cream 
side.  There  are  double  flowers  in  red,  rose,  gold,  and 
yellow ;  miniatures  from  two  to  three  inches  across ; 
bicolors ;  bitones,  and  star  and  zone  patterns.  Late 
summer  and  autumn  bloomers  which  continue  blos- 
soming until  a  hard  freeze  in  October,  come  in  clear 
red,  pink,  and  yellow. 

Suggested  varieties  for  Philadelphia  and  the  mid- 
Atlantic  region  are :  'Autumn  Blaze'  (late  red)  ;  'Bur- 
ied Treasure'  (cream)  ;  'Fashion  Model'  (melon- 
peach)  ;  'Flaming  Torch'  (burnt-orange  zoned  red)  ; 
'Honeybells'  (cute  toy  melon)  ;  'Indian  Love  Call' 
(short,  sunfast  wine-red)  ;  'King  of  Hearts'  (red, 
throat  vivid  green)  ;  'Lovely  Lea'  (pink-melon)  ;  'Lux- 
ury Lace'  (ruffled  lavender)'  'Nashville'  (warm  tan 
zoned  rust-red)  ;  'Postlude'  (late  rose-pink)  ;  'Pro- 
phet' (vivid  purple)  ;  'Ransom  Gold'  (deep  orange) ; 
'Shreveport  Belle'  (late,  tall  golden-orange)  ;  'Yellow 
Wax'   (pure,  bright  yellow,  waxy). 


HINTS  ON  GROWING  IRIS 

For  good  bearded  iris  bloom  next  year,  apply  a  com- 
plete fertilizer  containing  urea-form  nitrogen  in  June. 
Then  in  September  use  either  superphosphate  or 
0-20-20  for  vigorous  rhizomes  and  roots.  Beadless 
iris  prefer  acid-organic  fertilizers. 

Don't  cut  healthy  foliage !  Only  trim  away  leaf-spot 
or  yellowed  leaves ;  apply  a  fungicide  such  as  Maneb 
or  Zineb  if  leaf-spot  is  troublesome.  When  iris  borer 
plagues  your  garden,  destroy  all  fans  showing  symp- 
toms of  infestation  ;  then  make  a  New  Year's  resolu- 
tion to  spray  next  spring  with  Isotox,  Lindane,  or 
Sevin  at  least  twice  in  April. 

Discard  old  varieties  which  fail  to  perform  well  and 
update  your  iris  with  reliable  new  cultivars  such  as  • 
'Black  Swan'  (smooth  black)  ;  'Fluted  Haven'  (ruffled 
white)  ;  'Grade  Pfost'  (dusky  rose)  ;  'High  Above' 
(French  blue)  ;  'June  Meredith'  (pink)  ;  'Miss  Indiana' 
(blue  bi-tone)  ;  'Pacific  Panorama'  (medium  bluej  ; 
'Rainbow  Gold'  (ruffled  yellow)  ;  'Stepping  Out' 
(white  edged  deep  violet)'  or  'Winter  Olympics' 
(white). 


POISON  IVY  AND  NETTLES 

The  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  makes 
these  suggestions  for  eliminating  the  most  unwelcome 
plants  in  any  garden,  poison  ivy  and  nettles : 

Poison  Ivy  grows  in  most  areas  of  this  country 
except  for  the  extreme  Southwest.  It's  found  in  such 
locations  as  woods,  camping  areas,  parks,  and  in 
gardens.  The  plant  grows  as  vines  or  trees,  as  up- 
right shrubs  3  to  4  feet  tall,  and  as  low-growing 
shrubs  1  to  2  feet  tall. 


Established  plants  spread  by  creeping  woodstocks, 
and  birds  carry  the  seed  to  infest  new  areas  as  well 
as  to  reinfest   cleaned  up   sites. 


Upon  contact  with  the  crushed  leaves,  broken  stems, 
or  even  the  smoke  from  burning  poison  ivy,  human 
skin  develops  intense  itching  followed  by  blistering. 
Poison  ivy  has  even  caused  death  to  extremely  sen- 
sitive persons. 

To  eliminate  poison  ivy,  sprays  of  the  herbicides 
amitrole  and  AMS  may  be  used  in  wooded  areas 
around  the  home  and  in  woody  ornamental  plant- 
ings. Spraying  should  be  done  under  low  pressure,  in 
calm  weather,  and  carefully  directed.  A  suitable  shield 
should  be  used  to  protect  valuable  plants  where  poison 
ivy  is  growing  among  closely-grouped  ornamentals, 
herbicides  may  be  applied  with  a  small,  herbicide- 
soaked  sponge  attached  to  a  wooden  handle.  Once 
the  herbicide  touches  the  plant,  the  chemical  will  move 
to  all  parts  to  kill  the  roots  as  well  as  the  tops. 

Nettle  unlike  poison  ivy,  is  seldom  dangerous,  but 
it  can  be  irritating.  Contact  with  the  hairs  on  the 
leaves  and  stems  produces  a  moderate  itching  and 
burning  sensation.  Sometimes  it  feels  like  a  bee-sting. 
Stinging  nettle  is  widely  distributed  across  the  con- 
tinent. It  is  a  nitrogen-loving  plant  and  grows  best 
in  moist  fertile  soils  around  barnyards,  in  heavy  mul- 
ches on  forest  floors,  and  in  gardens. 

The  plant  grows  to  heights  of  3  to  6  feet  and  is 
spread  by  rhizomes  as  well  as  by  seed. 

(Continued  on  page  2) 


FROM  THE  LIBRARY 


THE  GOLDEN  AGE  OF  PLANT  HUNTERS 
by  Kenneth  Lemmon.  London,  Phoenix  House  (1968). 

This  is  the  story  of  British  plant  hunters  who  ex- 
plored faraway  places  from  the  mid-eighteenth  cen- 
tury until  the  age  of  steam,  from  Joseph  Banks,  who 
voyaged  with  Captain  Cook  in  1768,  to  John  Gibson, 
who  brought  back  booty  from  India  in  1838.  It  tells 
of  painful  journeys,  of  struggles  to  get  treasures 
safely  back  to  Britain,  sometimes  of  lonely  deaths 
far  from  home. 

In  those  days  of  uncharted  seas  and  difficult  land 
travel,  of  unfriendly  natives  and  mysterious  fevers, 
all  endured  for  scanty  pay,  the  explorers  were  away 
from  home  for  years.  Yet  so  fascinated  were  they  by 
the  wonders  of  the  places  they  visited  that  they  often 
set  forth  again  to  face  new  perils,  always  trying  to 
devise  better  ways  to  transport  their  precious  finds 
back  to  the  great  gardens  and  conservatories  of  the 
British   Isles. 

Letters  and  unpublished  journals  are  part  of  the 
source  material  that  went  into  this  vivid  and  dra- 
matic book.  We  travel  with  Joseph  Banks  and  Cap- 
tain Cook  through  the  deadly  coral  reefs  of  Australia, 
to  South  Africa  with  Francis  Masson.  With  David 
Nelson,  set  adrift  with  Captain  Bligh,  we  see  the 
precious  breadfruit  trees  tossed  overboard  by  the  mu- 
tineers on  the  Bounty.  With  David  Douglas,  we  visit 
the  vast  virgin  forest  of  our  own  Pacific  Northwest. 

Plant  names  are  difficult  to  cope  with  in  a  book  of 
this  kind.  Does  one  keep  the  names  as  given  in  the 
old  records,  or  translate  them  to  those  now  in  use? 
On  one  page  we  have  Pinus  nobilis  and  P.  amabilis,  an 
a  few  pages  later  we  have  the  same  trees  as  Abies 
nobilis  and  A.  amabilis.  The  "benjamin"  which  John 
Evelyn  wanted  from  Virginia  was  our  native  spice- 
bush  (Lindera  Benzoin),  also  called  benjaminbush, 
not  Ficus  benjamina,  an  Asiatic  plant.  And  what  was 
the  daffodil  that  Tradescant,  the  son,  is  supposed  to 
have  taken  back  from  Virginia,  where  no  daffodil  is 
native? 

But  this  unreliability  of  plant  names  and  identifi- 
cations is  a  minor  matter.  It  is  more  important  that 
the  book  is  good  for  several  evenings  of  enthralling 
and  informative  reading. 

Gertrude  S.    Wister 


NATURAL  DYES  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES 
by  Rita  Adrosko.  Washington,  Smithsonian,  1968. 
This  book  is  required  reading  for  anyone  interested 
in  the  old  natural  dyes.  Miss  Adrosko  has  not  only 
skillfully  compiled  all  the  history  and  dyeing  infor- 
mations from  the  old  books  in  a  readable  form,  but 
she  has  also  included  a  revision  of  the  out-of-print 
bulletin  "Home  Dyeing  with  Natural  Dyes"  which 
has  been  for  many  years  the  bible  of  the  natural  dyer. 
This  book  has  appendices  that  are  as  useful  and  read- 
able as  the  text  itself. 

Mary-Eleanor  Freeborn 


"TREES  FOR  ARCHITECTURE  AND  THE 
LANDSCAPE",  by  Robert  Zion.  Reinhold  Book  Cor- 
poration, 1968. 

This  beautifully  printed  volume  will  appeal  partic- 
ularly to  the  landscape  architect,  designer  or  horti- 
culturist who  is  interested  in  the  selection  of  varieties 
to  achieve  particular  visual  effects.  It  is  not  designed 
as  a   text   on  planting  or  maintenance. 

Part  I  presents  excellent  photographs  of  mature  trees 
showing  the  same  specimen  in  summer  and  winter. 
The  reader  can  comprehend  at  a  glance  the  shape, 
size  and  pattern  of  each  species. 

Part  II,  entitled  "Some  Practical  Considerations", 
contains  information  on  buying,  planting,  protecting, 
and  similar  subjects  which  are,  or  should  be,  common 
knowledge  to  the  nurseryman,  but  are  all  to  often 
ignored  by  the  architect  or  the  home  planner.  A  care- 
ful reading  of  its  contents  will  prevent  costly  errors 
in  specifications. 

Part  III,  "Design  Data"  gives  textual  information 
about  the  trees  shown  in  the  portraits  in  Part  I.  Un- 
fortunately the  list  does  not  include  many  beautiful 
and  useful  species  indigenous  to  the  Delaware  Valley. 

Part  IV,  "State  Tree  Lists",  suffers  from  the  same 
inadequacy  as  Part  III.  The  lists  are  valuable  as  far 
as   they   go,   but    there   are    many  notable   omissions. 

Russell  0.  Jones 


Tuesday  evening  library  hours  will  be  discontinued, 
except  by  appointment  with  the  librarian  during  July 
and  August.  They  will  resume  on  Tuesday,  September  3. 


Poison  Ivy  and  Nettles 

(Continued  from   page    I) 

Repeated  mowing  will  prevent  seed  formation  and 
limit  spreading,  but  cutting  off  the  stems  or  killing 
the  tops  alone  doesn't  kill  nettles  because  of  the  sur- 
viving rhizomes.  Hand  grubbing  and  exposure  to  dry- 
ing helps  reduce  spreading  but  isn't  completely  ef- 
fective because  many  roots  and  rhizomes  often  are 
missed. 

Among  ornamentals,  nettles  can  be  controlled  with 
amitrole.  The  nettles  should  be  separated  from  the 
other  plants,  bent  down  to  the  ground  without  break- 
ing them,  and  the  foliage  carefully  treated  with  the 
herbicide  solution.  Amitrole  kills  nettles  the  same  way 
it  kills  poison  ivy. 

In  uncultivated  areas,  amitrole  or  2,  4-D  applied  as 
a  spray  on  the  foliage  will  kill  the  nettles  during  the 
early  vegetative  growth  stages. 


HORTICULTURIST  JOINS  PHS  STAFF 

William  Sickle  II,  a  graduate  of  the  Department  of 
Horticulture,  University  of  Maryland,  has  joined  the 
PHS  staff  as  Assistant  to  the  Director. 

During  and  immediately  following  his  college  career, 
he  was  the  proprietor  of  the  Blueberry  Hill  Garden 
Nursery,  Island  Creek,  Maryland. 

In  addition,  to  his  nursery  experience,  Mr.  Sickle 
managed,  in  the  course  of  his  educational  career,  to 
get  working  experience  in  a  Library  Information 
Automation  Service,  greenhouse  management,  grounds 
maintenance  and  site  planning.  Some  of  his  special 
interests  include  rare  plants,  horticultural  books, 
stamp   collecting  and   photography. 

Mr.  Sickle  will  be  working  with  the  PHS  Garden 
Camp  this  summer  and  with  the  Staging  and  Design 
Committee  of  the  Spring  Flower  Show.  He  will  also 
be  available  to  help  PHS  members  with  horticultural 
problems  and  suggestions. 


Register  by  using  the  rlipout  coupon.  Please  enclose  check 
and  mail  to  325  Walnut  Street,  Phila.,  Pa.  19106.  Registrations 
accepted  in  the  order   received;   confirmation   by  post  card. 

RESERVATIONS 


□  Azaleas  from  cuttings,   $4.00,  July   29 

□  Dye  Clinic,  $12   (Inc.  lunch),  Aug.  25 

Enclosed  is  $ to  cover   clinics 


Name 

Address 

Telephone 


1970  SPRING   FLOWER  SHOW 

Paul  Rosenbaum,  a  member  of  the  PHS  Council,  will 
be  Chairman  of  the  1970  Philadelphia  Spring  Flower 
Show.  Mr.  Rosenbaum  was  co-chairman  of  the  1969 
show  which,  under  the  leadership  of  George  R.  Clark, 
was  generally  considered  the  finest  show  held  in  Phila- 
delphia in  many  years. 

Executive  and  Steering  committees  will  work  with 
Mr.  Rosenbaum  in  the  planning  and  execution  of 
the  show.  Their  membership  includes  Society  Presi- 
dent Carroll  R.  Wetzel,  George  R.  Clark,  Henry  D. 
Mirick,  Frederick  W.  G.  Peck,  J.  Liddon  Pennock, 
Jr.,  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Chew  Bennett,  Mrs.  Bayard  Rob- 
erts, Mrs.  H.  Ober  Hess,  Mrs.  John  H.  Clark,  Her- 
bert W.  Goodall,  Jr..  Robert  Thompson,  Irvin  W. 
Allott,  Wilmer  W.  Steiner,  L.  Ben  Palmer,  Charles  E. 
Ingersoll,  Roland  Taylor,  Paul  P.  McFarland,  Harry 
C.  Groome,  Lee  M.  Raden,  Andrew  H.  Strang,  Wil- 
liam C.  Burleigh,  Douglass  K.  Leighton,  and  Alan 
Crawford. 

Many  others  will  serve  on  the  advisor)-  committees 
and  as  members  of  special  committees  handling  par- 
ticular show  functions  such  as  design,  public  relations, 
judges  and  awards  and  the  preview  dinner. 


PRESSED  FLOWERS  IN   SPRING  SHOW 

A  competitive  class  for  a  design  of  pressed  flowers 
under  glass  or  lucite  will  again  be  included  in  the 
schedule  for  the  Spring  Flower  Show.  Members  who 
would  like  to  enter  should  begin  collecting  and  press- 
ing material  now. 

Mrs.  Edmund  Thomas  will  present  a  demonstration 
clinic  on  the  art  and  technique  of  making  pressed 
flower  pictures  at  the  PHS  headquarters  in  Novem- 
ber. Details  will  appear  in  the  October  NEWS. 


Activities:  July-August 

THIS  SUMMER  AT  PHS 

We're  .  .  . 

Gardening  in  the  18th  Century  Garden 

Learning  at  the  PHS  Horticultural  Day  Camp 

Reading  in   the  air-conditioned  PHS  Library 

Planning  for  the  24th   American  Horticultural 
Congress  —  September  16-20 

Planning  for  the  1970  Philadelphia  Spring 
Flower  Show. 

CLINICS 

The  Propagation  of  Azaleas  —  Tuesday,  June  29, 
10:30  a.m. 

Azaleas  can  be  propagated  at  home  during  the  third 
or  fourth  week  of  July  when  the  new  growth  is  some- 
what hardened  but  still  supple  enough  to  bend  with- 
out breaking. 

In  this  clinic,  participants  will  learn  the  techniques 
involved  and  go  home  with  a  flat  of  cuttings.  Instruc- 
tor:  Mary  B.  Hopkins.    Fee  $4.00. 

Making  Dyes  from  Natural  Material  —  Monday, 
August  25,  10  a.m.  -  3  p.m. 

Mary-Eleanor  Freeborn  of  New  Hope  will  conduct 
this  clinic  in  the  PHS  kitchen.  Limited  to  10  enrollees, 
the  clinic  will  cover  each  step  in  preparing  natural 
dyes.  Participants  will  take  home  approximately  40 
hanks  of  colored  wool  on  which  they  have  worked 
during  the  day.  Fee.  including  coffee  and  sandwiches, 
$12.00. 
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HARVEST  SHOW 

The  Society's  Annual  Harvest  Show  will  be  held  on 
Wednesday  and  Thursday,  September  17  and  18  in 
the  Garden  Terrace  of  the  Benjamin  Franklin  Hotel. 
The  timing  and  location  have  been  planned  to  co- 
ordinate with  the  24th  American  Horticultural  Con- 
gress. The  PHS  is  the  official  host  of  the  5  day  event 
which  attracts  horticultural  leaders  from  organiza- 
tions covering  the  entire  United  States  and  Canada. 
There  will  be  classes  for  blooms,  fruits,  vegetables, 
herbs,  preserves,  container  grown  plants  and  hanging 
baskets. 

The  show  schedule  has  been  planned  so  that  PHS 
members  can  give  out-of-town  gardeners  a  good  show- 
ing of  Delaware  Valley  horticulture  at  its  best.  The 
visitors  will  be  interested  in  what  blooms,  fruits  and 
grows  well  in  this  section  of  the  country  at  that  time 
of  year.  While  tours  to  gardens  and  places  of  inter- 
est to  horticulturally  minded  people  are  included  in 
the  Congress  agenda,  there  will  be  many  plants  which 
they  cannot  see  growing  but  which  can  be  enjoyed 
and  admired  on  the   show  tables. 

The  Show  will  be  open  from  noon  to  9  p.  m.  on  Wed- 
nesday, September  17  and  from  9  to  3:30  Thursday, 
September  18.  Entries  can  be  made  between  1  p.m. 
and  7  p.  m.  on  Tuesday,  September  16.  Schedules  and 
information  are  available  from  Evelyn  Hett  at  the 
PHS  Office  —  WA  2-4801. 


CHRISTMAS  SHOW 

The  1969  Christmas  Show  and  Exhibit  will  be  staged 
in  the  PHS  headquarters  from  December  1  through 
the  Christmas  season.  Members  are  urged  to  display 
handcrafted  Christmas  decorations  in  which  dried  and 
natural   plant  material   predominate. 

Summer  is  the  time  to  begin  collecting  seeds,  seed 
pods,  cones,  and  lichens  which  can  be  used  to  make 
tree  and  creche  ornaments. 


24th    AMERICAN 
HORTICULTURAL   CONGRESS 

PHS  members  have  received  notice  of  the  24th  Amer- 
ican Horticultural  Congress  which  will  be  held  in  the 
Benjamin  Franklin  Hotel,  September  16  through  20. 
The  Society  is  the  host  for  the  five  day  affair  and 
the  95  member  Congress  Committee  will  be  working 
throughout  the  summer  to  coordinate  all  plans  and 
arrangements  and  to  insure  a  smooth  running  meet- 
ing as  well  as  a  stimulating  and  successful  one. 

PHS  members  will  be  welcome  to  attend  all  the  Con- 
gress sessions  as  well  as  the  meals,  tours  and  other 
activities.  Registration  is  required  for  admittance  to 
the  principle  sessions  but  not  for  the  luncheons  and 
dinners.  (Reservations  are  requested  for  all  meals). 
Extra  copies  of  the  Congress  Reservation  Form  are 
available  from  the  PHS  office. 

Highlights  of  the  Congress  are  listed  below: 

Speakers:  George  H.  M.  Lawrence 
Edmund  de  Rothschild 
Anne  Wertsner  Wood 

Panel  Discussions:      "New  Developments  In 
Plant  Propagation" 
"Plants  In  Cities" 
"Plant  Adaptability" 

Other  Activities:  A  Rare  Plant  Sale  ;  Choice  Plant 
Auction  ;  Garden  Visits. 


UJGUST.  1969 


HE  PENNSYLVANIA  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY 


THE  AMERICAN  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY  PLANT  RECORDS  CENTER 


A  project  of  the  American 
Horticultural  Society  of  inter- 
est to  the  Pennsylvania  Horti- 
cultural Society  and  its  mem- 
bers is  the  Plant  Records 
Center.  Utilizing  advanced 
techniques  and  electronic  data 
processing  equipment,  this 
Center  has  as  its  goal  the  doc- 
umentation and  processing  of 
the  vast  wealth  of  botanical 
and  horticultural  information 
kept  by  plant  societies,  ar- 
boreta, botanical  gardens,  and 
similar  institutions.  The  Plant 
Records  Center  (PRC)  was  be- 
gun as  an  explorative  project 
under  the  auspices  of  the  In- 
ternational Association  of  Bo- 
tanical Gardens  and  funded  by 
the  American  Association  of 
Botanical  Gardens  and  Ar- 
boreta. With  the  support  of  a 
Longwood  Foundation  grant, 
the  A.  H.  S.  Plant  Records 
Center  became  an  operating 
reality  in  July,  1968.  Its  di- 
rector is  Robert  D.  McDonald 
who  supplied  the  information 
for  this  article. 
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A  function  of  the  A.  H.  S.  Plant  Records  Center  will  be  Co  provide  documented  sources 
of  plant   material   for    breeding   projects. 


The  aim  of  the  Plant  Records  Center  has  been  to 
establish  a  data  processing  facility  to  serve  the  scien- 
tific, professional,  and  amateur  communities  which 
draw  on  the  botanical  disciplines  (botany,  horticul- 
ture, and  forestry  in  particular)  for  information  and 
materials.  The  lack  of  availability  of  information  re- 
garding the  plant  resources  of  the  world  has  been 
a  major  factor  in  retarding  the  progress  of  develop- 
ment of  many  segments  of  horticulture. 

One  of  the  major  items  being  worked  on  is  a  com- 
prehensive directory  of  the  plant  resources  of  North 
America  as  represented  by  the  living  collections  of 
plants  contained  in  arboreta,  botanical  gardens,  and 
university  collections.  The  importance  of  this  direc- 
tory is  evidenced  by  the  resolution  passed  during  the 
final  plenary  session  of  the  Tenth  International  Bo- 
tanical Congress  (1964)   which  stated: 


"The  Tenth  International  Botanical  Congress, 
recognizing  the  increasing  role  of  Botanic  Gar- 
dens and  Arboreta  in  supplying  materials  and  in- 
formation for  research  in  all  botanical  disciplines, 
recommends  the  expansion  of  such  activities  and 
the  development  of  documented  collections  of  au- 
thenticated taxa  in  Botanic  Gardens  throughout 
the  world." 

The  combined  factors  of  expanding  human  popula- 
tion (with  the  resultant  loss  of  irreplaceable  plant 
populations)  and  the  increasing  use  being  made  of 
plant  materials  for  research  in  the  botanical  disci- 
plines as  well  as,  very  importantly  medicine,  makes 
it  evident  that  a  major  function  of  arboreta  and  bo- 
tanical gardens  is  (and  will  continue  to  be)  to  pro- 
vide protected  pools  of  genetic  materials.  With  vast 

(Continued   on  page  2) 


PLANT  RECORDS  CENTER-(contd) 

amounts  of  data  on  file  concerning  these  living  plant 
collections,  the  only  logical  method  for  handling  these 
data  is  through  the  use  of  electronic  data  processing. 
At  the  moment,  seven  gardens  are  participating  in 
the  PRC.  They  include  Longwood  Gardens,  Tyler 
Arboretum,  Missouri  Botanical  Garden,  Scott  Horti- 
cultural Foundation,  and  Barnards  Inn  Farm  (Mrs. 
Julian  W.  Hill). 

Another  directory  of  plant  resources  being  con- 
sidered would  contain  the  seasonal  offerings  of  the 
wholesale  nursery  industry.  This  directory  will  make 
available  to  the  retailers  of  living  plants  (among 
others)  the  sources  of  plants  desired  for  the  trade, 
thus  saving  many  thousands  of  dollars  annually  spent 
in  random  searching.  A  second,  similar,  directory  will 
include  the  retail  and/or  wholesale  sources  for  rare 
or  specialty  plants.  This  source  directory  will  be  of 
particular  interest  to  the  amateur  plantsman  or  per- 
sons bringing  together  special  collections  for  research, 
breeding,  or  display  purposes. 

Still  another  major  area  of  involvement  will  include 
the  preparation,  maintenance,  and  production  of  reg- 
istration and  check  lists  for  important  plant  groups. 
These  lists  will  concern  plants  of  particular  impor- 
tance to  horticulture  and  forestry.  Plant  groups  cur- 
rently being  studied  include  Holly,  Rose  and  Mag- 
nolia. It  is  important  to  maintain  up-to-date  regis- 
tration lists  to  avoid  problems  of  synonymy  in  reg- 
istration of  new  plant  selections.  The  only  practical 
way  to  keep  these  lists  current  appears  to  be  through 
the  utilization  of  data  processing  methods,  especially 
since  there  are  some  25,000  names  in  Rhododendron, 
some  700  named  selections  of  Ilex  opaca,  etc. 

Look  for  the  A.  H.  S.  Plant  Records  Center  dis- 
play at  the  American  Horticultural  Congress  in  Phil- 
adelphia this  September. 


ANNUAL  MEETING   1969 

The  Society's  142nd  Annual  Meeting  will  be  held 
in  the  Society's  Headquarters  at  325  Walnut  Street 
on  Wednesday,  September  24  at  3  :30  p.m.  The  meet- 
ing will  include  election  of  Council  members,  reports 
of  the  year's  activities  and  presentation  of  special 
awards.  PHS  President,  Carroll  R.  Wetzel  will  pre- 
side. 


Following  the  business  meeting,  there  will  be  a  dis- 
tribution of  plants  to  all  members  attending  and  a 
reception.  Arrangements  have  been  made  to  allow 
PHS  members  to  park  their  cars  along  the  south  side 
of  Walnut  Street  between  3  and  5  pm  that  afternoon. 


Activities:  August-September 

CLINICS 

The  Propagation  of  Azaleas  —  Tuesday,  July  29, 
10:30  a.m. 

Azaleas  can  be  propagated  at  home  during  the  third 
or  fourth  week  of  July  when  the  new  growth  is  some- 
what hardened  but  still  supple  enough  to  bend  with- 
out breaking. 

In  this  clinic,  participants  will  learn  the  techniques 
involved  and  go  home  with  a  flat  of  cuttings.  Instruc- 
tor:  Mary  B.  Hopkins.   Fee  $4.00. 

Making  Dyes  from  Natural  Material  —  Monday, 
August  25,  10  a.m.  -  3  p.m. 

Mary-Eleanor  Freeborn  of  New  Hope  will  conduct 
this  clinic  in  the  PHS  kitchen.  Limited  to  10  enrollees. 
the  clinic  will  cover  each  step  in  preparing  natural 
dyes.  Participants  will  take  home  approximately  40 
hanks  of  colored  wool  on  which  they  have  worked 
during  the  day.  Fee,  including  coffee  and  sandwiches, 
$12.00. 


HORTICULTURAL  FUN 

The  Pennsylvania  Horticultural  Society  is  the  host 
for  the  24th  American  Horticultural  Congress  and 
many  of  its  members  are  working  actively  on  the  Con- 
gress Committee.  PHS  Director,  Ernesta  D.  Ballard, 
a  Director  of  the  American  Horticultural  Society,  is 
serving  as  Congress   Chairman. 

The  Congress  Committee  has  charge  of  all  the  Con- 
gress arrangements  including  registration,  hospitality, 
entertainment,  tours,  exhibits,  and  decorations.  The 
AHS  Harvest  Show,  featuring  the  fruits  of  Delaware 
Valley  Gardens,  will  be  staged  at  the  Congress  Head- 
quarters. 

On  Wednesday,  September  17,  the  Council  and  the 
members  of  PHS  will  sponsor  a  special  dinner  at  the 
Benjamin  Franklin  Hotel  in  honor  of  the  visiting 
horticulturists.  Carroll  R.  Wetzel,  the  PHS  President 
will  preside,  and  George  R.  Clark,  a  past  president 
and  Chairman  of  the  Flower  Show  Committee  in 
1968  and  1969  will  be  on  stage  in  the  role  of  Dinner 
Chairman  and  Master  of  Ceremonies.  Mr.  Clark  and 
his  committee  have  a  number  of  horticultural  sur- 
prises lined  up  for  the  evenings'  entertainment. 

The  PHS  Council  and  the  Dinner  Committee  hope 
for  a  large  turnout  of  PHS  members  at  the  Dinner, 
which  will  be  preceded  by  cocktails  in  the  Garden 
Terrace  where  the  HARVEST  SHOW  will  be  staged. 
Early  reservations  are  requested  and  can  be  made  by 
returning  the  reservation   blank  on   page  3. 


RESERVATIONS 

Register  by  using  the  dip-out  coupon.  Please  enclose  check  and  mail  to  325  Walnut  Street, 
Phila.,  Pa.  19106.  Registrations  accepted  in  the  order  received:  confirmation  or  tickets  (for 
4HS  Congress  functions)  will  he  sent  by  PHS  office. 


□  Azaleas  from  cuttings,  July  29  $4.00 

□  Dye  clinic,  Aug  25  $12.00   (inc.  lunch) 

□  Morris  and  Barne-  Arboretum  Tour.  Sept.  16  $6.00 

□  Stenton   and   Fairmount    Park   Tour.   Sept.    16   $3.00 

□  Neighborhood   Gdns,    Bartram   Gdns.,   Sept.    16    $3.00 

□  Garden   Visits,   September   19  $3.00 

□  Tyler.   Wintherthur,   Longwood.  Sep.  20  $6.00 


D  Pine  Barrens  Tour,  Sept.  20  $6.00 

□  Bowman's    Hill   Tour,   Sept.   20   $6.00 

□  Neighborhood  Gdns.,  Bartrams  Gdns.,  Sept.  20  $3.00 

□  Anne   W.   Wood    Demonstration,   Sept.    17   $2.50 

□  Luncheon.  Sept.  17  $3.75 

□  Congress   Dinner,   Edmund   de  Rothschild.   Sept   18  $6.50 
D  PHS  Dinner  HORTICULTURAL  FUN,  Sept.  17  $7.00 


Enclosed  is  $ to  cover clinics  tours  meala. 


Name      Telephone 

Address      


24th  AMERICAN  HORTICULTURAL  CONGRESS 

BENJAMIN  FRANKLIN  HOTEL 


Tours 

Reservations  are  required  for  all  tours.  PHS  members  are 
welcome  to  participate,  but  must  travel  with  the  AHS 
groups.  Buses  will  leave  promptly  at  the  hour  specified 
from  the  Sansom  Street  entrance.  Lunch  is  included  in  the 
All-Day  Tours. 

Tuesday,  September  16 

All-Day  Tour  to  the  Morris  and  Barnes  Arboretums. 
9 :30  to  5  :00  p.m.  Tour  Conductor :  Gertrude  Smith 
Wister.  Tickets:  $6.00. 

Afternoon  Tour  to  Stenton  Mansion  and  Fairmount 
Park.  2:00  to  5:00  p.m.  Tour  Conductor:  Peter  M. 
Renner,  Horticulturist.  Fairmount  Park  Commission. 
Tickets :  $3.00. 

Afternoon  Tour  to  the  Neighborhood  Garden  Associa- 
tion, Demonstration  Garden,  a  Vest  Pocket  Park, 
Bartram's  Gardens.  Tickets :  $3.00 

Friday,  September  19 

Visits  to  gardens  of  PHS  members.  1  :30  -  5  :00  p.m. 
Each  bus  will  go  to  four  gardens  in  Chestnut  Hill 
or  on  the  Main  Line.  Tickets :  $3.00. 

Saturday,  September  20 

All  Day  Tour  to  Tyler  Arboretum,  Winterthur  and 
Longwood.  8:30  a.m.  -  5:30  p.m.  Tour  Conductor: 
Gertrude  Smith  Wister.  Tickets:  $6.00. 

All  Day  Tour  of  the  New  Jersey  Pine  Barrens.  9:00 
a.m.  -  4:00  p.m.  Tour  Conductor:  Tune  M.  Vail.  Tick- 
ets :  $6.00. 

All  Day  tour  to  Bowman's  Hill  Flower  Preserve. 
9 :00  -  5  :00  p.m.  Tour  Conductor :  Mrs.  Robert  B.  Tay- 
lor, Chairman,  Preserve  Executive  Committee.  Fee : 
$6.00. 

Morning  Tour  to  the  Neighborhood  Garden  Associa- 
tion, Demonstration  Garden,  a  Vest  Pocket  Park, 
Bartram's  Gardens.    Tickets:  $3.00. 


Congress  Sessions 

Registration  is  required  for  admission  to  any  of  the  ses- 
sions listed  below.  Registration  fee:  $15.00  (covers  all  ses- 
sions) or  $7.50  (one  day's  activities).  24th  AHS  Congress 
Registration  forms  available  from  PHS  office  ■  W A  2-4801. 

Wednesday,  September  17 

8:45  -  9:30  a.m.  KEYNOTE  ADDRESS.  George  H. 

M.  Lawrence,  Director,  The  Hunt  Botanical  Library 

2:15  -  3:45  p.m.  NEW  DEVELOPMENTS  IN 
PLANT  PROPAGATION.  Moderator:  Charles  E. 
Hess,  and  panelists  from  the  International  Plant 
Propagators'  Society. 

Thursday,  September   18 

9:15  -  10:45  a.m.  PLANTS  IN  CITIES.  Problems  of 
growing  plants  in  congested,  air-polluted  urban  areas 
discussed  by  leading  experts  from  across  the  country. 

11:00  a.m.  -  12:30  p.m.  HORTICULTURISTS  FOR 
TOMORROW.  A  session  devoted  to  exploring  the 
opportunities,  training  and  rewards  of  careers  in  hor- 
ticulture. 

2:15  -  3:45  p.m.  PLANT  ADAPTABILITY.  The 
USDA  hardiness  zone  map  —  a  beginning  .  .  .  the 
physiology  of  plant  hardiness  .  .  .  weather  and  plant 
survival  .  .  .  hardiness  in  roses. 


Other  Activities 

Payment  of  the  Registration  Fee   is   not   required  for  at- 
tendance  at  the  following  Congress  activities. 

Tuesday,  September   16 

8:00  -  10:00  p.m.  HORTICULTURISTS'  GET-TO- 
GETHER.  PHS   members   are    invited   to   join   with 

(Continued  on   page  4) 
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Other  Activities— (cont'd) 

the  Congress  Committee  for  an  informal  evening  with 
horticulturists  from  all  over  the  United  States. 

Wednesday,  September  17 

11:00  a.m.  FLOWER  ARRANGING  FOR  PLEAS- 
URE. A  lecture  -  demonstration  by  Anne  Werstner 
Wood.  Tickets:  $2.50.  (Congress  registration  includes 
admission.) 

4:00  -  5:00  p.m.  Sixth  Annual  AHS  Film  Festival. 
Preview  of  new  horticultural  and  gardening  films. 

Thursday,   September   18 

8:30  -  4:30  p.m.  RARE  PLANT  SALE.  Plants  not 
generally  available  at  retail  outlets  will  be  offered  on 
a  first  come,  first  serve  basis. 

7:30  p.m.  AMERICAN  HORTICULTURAL  SO- 
CIETY PRESIDENTS'  DINNER.  Guest  of  Honor: 
Edmund  de  Rothschild,  Exbury  Estates,  Hampshire, 
England.  Dinner:  $6.50. 

6:00  p.m.  CHOICE  PLANT  AUCTION.  Auctioneer: 
John  Ravestein,  Painesville,  Ohio. 

9:15  p.m.  "ASK  THE  EXPERTS".  A  chance  for 
PHS  members  to  ask  nationally  know  horticulturists 
questions  about  many  phases  of  gardening.  Experts : 
John  C.  Wister,  expert ;  Gertrude  Smith  Wister,  ex- 
pert on  bulbs ;  Cynthia  Westcott,  the  "Plant  Doctor" 
and  Helen  S.   Hull,  expert  on  wildflowers. 


FROM  THE  PHS  LIBRARY 

Hot  weather  gardening  should  really  not  be  very 
burdensome  if  the  spring  details  were  attended  to. 
The  most  important  routine  duty  is  cultivation  — 
i.e.,  keeping  the  surface  of  the  ground  stirred  so  that 
it  never  becomes  hard  and  compact.  Regular  culti- 
vation, half  an  inch  deep,  with  a  rake  or  a  hoe,  is 
every  bit  as  good  as  frequent  watering  with  a  hose, 
because  it  destroys  the  robber  weeds. 

The  American  Book  of  Gardening  by  Leonard  Bar- 
ron. 


*  MEMBERS       * 

PLEASE  TAKE  THIS  OPPORTUNITY  TO  CHECK 
YOUR  NAME  AND  ADDRESS  AS  IT  APPEARS 
ON  THE  MAILING  FACE  AND  NOTE  ANY 
CORRECTIONS  THAT  SHOULD  BE  MADE. 


Coming  in  the  September  NEWS: 

Complete  listings  of  Members'  Evenings 

Afternoon   Lectures 

Evening   Lectures 

for   1969-70 

News  of  the   1970  Philadelphia 

Spring   Flower  Show 

Gardening  Tips  for   Fall 


TELL  YOUR  FRIENDS  ABOUT 

THE  PENNSYLVANIA  HORTICULTURAL 

SOCIETY  AND  URGE  THEM  TO  CALL  OR 

WRITE  FOR  OUR  DESCRIPTIVE  BROCHURE 

"CALLING  ALL  GARDENERS" 


SEPTEMBER.  1969 


THE   PENNSYLVANIA   HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY 
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FROM  THE  PRESIDENT  .  .  . 

The  Council  of  the  PHS  has  adopted  new  By-Laws, 
which  went  into  effect  in  June  of  1969.  The  only 
major  change  was  to  provide  for  automatic  rotation 
of  Council  members.  Heretofore,  Council  members 
have  been  eligible  for  re-election  for  an  unlimited 
number  of  terms.  The  new  By-Laws  limit  a  Council 
member's  service  to  three  consecutive  terms  of  three 
years  each. 

This  change  means  that  some  valued  members  must 
now  be   rotated   off.   This   year  we  lose  three   stars : 

John  G.  Williams,  who  has  been  active  since 
1955,  has  served  as  Chairman  of  the  Nominating, 
Finance,  and  Executive  Committees  and  as  Treasurer 
and  President. 

Mrs.  E.  Page  Allinson,  who  joined  the  Council  in 
1945  and  who  has  been  active  on  every  Society  Com- 
mittee and  has  taken  her  turn  as  Vice-President  and 
as  Secretary.  She  served  as  Chairman  of  the  Executive 
Committee  in  the  days  when  the  staff  was  small  and 
the  Chairmanship  was  both  time  consuming  and  de- 
manding. It  is  not  an  exaggeration  to  say  that  her 
efforts  were  largely  responsible  for  keeping  the  So- 
ciety in  operation  during  much  of  this  period. 

Frederick  W.  G.  Peck,  whose  leadership  and  emi- 
nence in  the  Delaware  Valley  horticultural  scene  has 
lent  prestige  to  the  Council.  His  insight  into  many  of 
the  Society's  programs  and  activities  has  proved  help- 
ful to  the  officers  and  staff. 

Our  gratitude  to  these  three  people  is  immense. 

Carroll  R.  Wetzel 


ANNUAL  MEETING  -  1969 

The  Society's  142nd  Annual  Meeting  will  be  held 
in  the  Society  Headquarters  on  Wednesday,  Septem- 
ber 24  at  3  :30  p.m.  The  meeting  will  include  election 
of  Council  members,  reports  of  the  year's  activities 
and  presentation  of  special  awards. 

The  Council  has  general  charge  of  the  affairs  of  the 
Society.  It  consists  of  not  more  than  40  persons, 
elected  from  and  by  the  membership  of  the  Society. 
It  is  divided  into  three  classes,  as  nearly  equal  in  num- 
ber as  possible.  One  class  is  elected  at  each  annual 
meeting  for  a  term  of  three  years  and  no  member  of 

(Continued  on  page  4) 


Activities:  September-October 

HORTICULTURAL  FUN  —  Wednesday,  Septem- 
ber 17,  7:30  p.m. 

In  connection  with  its  responsibilities  as  host  for 
the  24th  American  Horticultural  Congress  of  the 
American  Horticultural  Society,  the  Council  and 
Members  of  the  PHS  will  sponsor  a  dinner  at  the 
Benjamin   Franklin    Hotel. 

George  R.  Clark  has  been  appointed  Dinner  Chair- 
man and  Master  of  Ceremonies.  He  and  his  commit- 
tee have  lined  up  a  good  amount  of  fun  and  games 
for  the  evening's  entertainment.  Included  are  an  ap- 
pearance by  members  of  the  South  Philadelphia 
String  Band  in  horticultural  costumes,  "Flower  Girls" 
and  a  horticultural  quiz. 

The  Committee  hope's  for  a  large  turnout  of  PHS 
Members  at  the  dinner  which  will  be  preceded  by 
cocktails  in  the  Garden  Terrace  at  the  HARVEST 
SHOW.  Dinner  tickets  are  $7.00.  (Reservation  blank 
on  page  3.) 

AN  AUTUMN  WEEKEND  IN  THE  GREAT 
SMOKY  MOUNTAINS  —  Friday,  October  10  — 
Monday,  October  13. 

A  chance  to  see  some  of  the  country's  most  spectac- 
ular scenery  at  the  height  of  the  fall  color  season. 
Tour  leader:  Martha  L.  Garra.  A  few  places  still 
available.   Call   WA  2-4801   for  itineraries. 

Members  Evening 

Cocktails  in  the  Board  Room  at  6  p.m.;  buffet  at  6:45; 
program  at  7:30.  Reservations  are  required  for  both  the 
buffet  ($3.50)  and  the  program.  Non-members  can  be 
accomodated  if  room  permits.      Guest  fee  $3.00. 

LITTLE  BULBS  FOR  A  BIG  SPRING  —  Tuesday, 
October  14. 

Bebe  Miles,  the  author  of  The  Wonderful  World  of 
Bulbs,  and  a  writer  who  grows  everything  she  writes 
and  talks  about,  will  cover  the  gamut  from  the  acon- 
ites and  snowdrops  of  March  to  Hyacinthus  amethys- 
tinus  and  TuUpa  sprengeri  of  early  June.  Her  presenta- 
tion includes  selected  species  of  daffodils  and  tulips. 

Clinic   (PHS   members  only) 

FORCING  SMALL  BULBS  —  Tuesday,  October  14, 

1:30  p.m. 

(Continued  on  page  4) 


CALENDAR      1969    -    1970 

The  Programs  listed  below  are  principally  those  the  PHS  has  planned  for  its  members.  Included  also  are 
meetings  of  a  number  of  Plant  societies  which  will  be  held  jointly  with  the  PHS,  or  to  which  PHS  members 
are  welcome.     Other  special  programs  will  be  arranged  from  time  to  time. 

All  programs  are  described  in  detail  in  the  PHS  NEWS  two  months  in  advance.  A  brief  announcement  is 
repeated  the  month  before  the  event  is  to  take  place. 


SEPTEMBER 

Wed.  3     Orchid  Judging  7 :30  p.m. 
Thurs.   11     Philadelphia   Rhododendron   Society    Pro- 
gram 8  p.m. 
Tues.   16-20     24th  American   Horticultural   Congress 
Wed.   17-18    HARVEST  SHOW 
Wed.  17     PHS  Dinner  at   Ben   Franklin  Hotel 
Wed.  24    ANNUAL  MEETING  3:30  p.m. 

OCTOBER 

Wed.   1     Orchid  Judging  7  :30  p.m. 

Thurs.  2     Philadelphia  Rose  Society  Program  8  p.m. 

Thurs.  9  Philadelphia  Rhododendron  Society  Pro- 
gram 8  p.m. 

Fri.   10-13     Smokies  Tour 

Tues.  14     Bulb  Forcing  Clinic  1 :30  p.m. 

Tues.  14  MEMBERS  EVENING:  Bebe  Miles 
"Little  Bulbs  for  a  Big  Spring" 

Mon.  20     Library  Round  Table  2  p.m. 

Tues.  21-24     PHS  Book  Sale 

Wed.  22     Flower  Arranging  Symposium  10:30  a.m. 

Fri.  24     Evening  program  on   Scottish   Gardens 

NOVEMBER 

Wed.  5     Orchid  Judging  7:30  p.m. 

Thurs.  6     Philadelphia  Rose  Society  Program  8  p.m. 

Fri.  7     Greenhouse  Management  I   10 :30  a.m. 

Tues.  11  MEMBERS  EVENING:  Willem  K.  Wirtz 
"The  Illumination  of  Landscapes" 

Wed.   12     Pressed  Flower  Clinic  10:30  a.m. 

Thurs.  13  Philadelphia  Rhododendron  Society  Pro- 
gram 8  p.m. 

Fri.   14     Greenhouse  Management  II   10:30  a.m. 

Tues.   18     Propagation  Clinics  10:30  a.m.,  6  p.m. 

Fri.  21     Greenhouse  Management  III   10:30  a.m. 

DECEMBER 

Wed.  3     Orchid  Judging  7  :30  p.m. 

Thurs.  4     Philadelphia  Rose  Society  Program  8  p.m. 

Tues.  9     MEMBERS    EVENING:  "The   Making  of 

a  Flower  Show" 
Wed.   10     Wreath  Making  Clinics  1  :30  p.m. 
Thurs.   11     Wreath  Making  Clinics  10:30  a.m.,  6  p.m. 
Mon.  29     Camp    Reunion    &    Program    for    Juniors 

11  a.m. 

JANUARY 

Wed.  7     Orchid  Judging  7:30  p.m. 

Fri.  9  Joint  meeting  with  Delaware  Valley  Rock 
Garden  Society.  Speaker :  Richard  Lighty 

Tues.  13  MEMBERS  EVENING:  L.  Wilbur  Zim- 
merman "Collecting  Orchids  in  Guatemala 
and  Mexico" 

Wed.   14     Garden  Design  I 

Sat.   17     Mid-Atlantic  Lily  Group  Program  1  :30  p.m. 

Tues.  20  Afternoon  Program :  Martha  L.  Garra 
"Gardens  of  Yesterday"   1 :30  p.m. 


Wed.  21     Garden  Design  II   10:30  a.m. 
Fri.  23  -  Fri.  30     Tour  of  Florida  Gardens 
Tues.  27     Pruning  Clinics  10:30  a.m.  and  6  p.m. 
Wed.  28     Garden  Design  III   10:30  a.m. 

FEBRUARY 

Tues.  3     Twig  Identification  Clinic  6  p.m. 

Wed.  4     Garden  Design  IV   10:30  a.m. 

Wed.  4     Orchid   judging  7:30  p.m. 

Tues.  10  MEMBERS  EVENING:  Marion  B.  Mil- 
ler "Fluorescent   Light   Gardening" 

Wed.   11     Garden  Design  V   10:30  a.m. 

Thurs.   12     Rhododendron  Society  Program  8  p.m. 

Sun.   15     Greenhouse  Visits 

Tues.   17     Library  Program  :  Edwin  Wolf  2nd 

"Colonial    Gardening   Books"    1 :30  p.m. 

Wed.   18     Garden  Design  VI   10:30  a.m. 

MARCH 

Tues.  3     "Grooming  Plants  for  the  Show"  10:30  a.m. 

Wed.  4     Orchid  Judging  7:30  p.m. 

Thurs.  5     Philadelphia  Rose  Society  Program  8  p.m. 

Thurs.  12  Philadelphia  Rhododendron  Society  Pro- 
gram 8  p.m. 

Sat.  14     PREVIEW  DINNER 

Sun.  15  MEMBERS  FLOWER  SHOW  PREVIEW 
10  a.m.  -   12 

Sun.   15  -  Sun.  22     Philadelphia  Spring   Flower   Show 


APRIL 

Wed.  1 
Thurs.  2 
Tues.  7 
Thurs.  9 


Orchid  Judging  7:30  p.m. 

Philadelphia  Rose  Society  Program  8  p.m. 
"Lawn   Programs  and   Problems"  7:45  p.m. 
Philadelphia    Rhododendron    Society    Pro- 
gram 8  p.m. 

Tues.  14     MEMBERS  EVENING:  Robert  L.  Baker 
"Forms  and  Texture  in  Woody  Plants" 

Tues.  21     Clinic:  Dividing  perennials   10:30  a.m. 

Tues.  28     Joint    meeting   with   the    Delaware    Valley 
Chrysanthemum   Society 

MAY 

Wed.  6     Orchid   Judging  7:30  p.m. 
Tues.  12     MEMBERS    EVENING:    "Vegetables" 
Sun.   17     Garden  Visits 

Thurs.  21     Joint     meeting     with     the     Pennsylvania 
Bonsai  Society  8  p.m.  Speaker:  John  Naka 
Sat.  23     Iris  Show 

JUNE 

Wed.  3     Orchid  Judging  7:30  p.m. 

Tues.  9     MEMBERS  EVENING:  Walking  Tour  of 

Society  Hill  Gardens 
Sat.   13     Rose  Show 
Sat.  27     Photography  Clinic   10:30  a.m. 

JULY  and  AUGUST 

Tours,  Clinics,  Field  Trips  and  Garden  Visits 


RESERVATIONS 


□  Morris  and  Barnes  Arboretum  Tour,  Sept.  16  $6.00 

□  Stenton  and  Fairmount  Park  Tour,  Sept.  16  $3.00 

□  Neighborhood   Gdns.   Bartram   Gdns.,   Sept.   16   $3.00 

□  Museum  of  Art  Tour,  Sept.  17  $2.00 

□  Garden   Visits,  Sept.   19   $3.00 

□  Tyler,  Wintherthur,   Longwood  Tour.  Sept.  20  $6.00 

□  Pine   Barrens   Tour,   Sept.  20   $6.00 

□  Bowman's   Hill  Tour,   Sept.  20   $6.00 


□  Neighborhood  Gdns.,  Bartrams  Gdns.,  Sept.  20  $3.00 

□  Anno   W.   Wood   Demonstration,   Sept.    17   $2.50 

□  Congress   Luncheon.  Sept.   17  $4.75 

□  PHS  Dinner  HORTICULTURAL  FUN,  Sept.  17  $7.00 

□  Congress  Dinner,   Edmund  de  Rothschild,  Sept.  18,  $6.50 

□  Natural   Beaut]   Congress  Luncheon,  Sept   19  $4.50 

□  MEMBERS  EVENING,  Tues.  Oct.  14  $3.50 

□  Bulb   Forcing  Clinic,  Tues.  Oct.  14  $3.75 

□  Flower  Arranging   Symposium,  Wed.  Oct.  22  $2.00 


Name     Address 


Telephone 


24th  AMERICAN  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY  CONGRESS 

BENJAMIN  FRANKLIN  HOTEL 


Tours 

Reservations  are  required.  Buses  leave  from  the  Sansom 
Street  entrance  of  hotel.    Lunch  on  All-Day  Tours. 

Tuesday,  September  16 

All-Day  Tour  to  the  Morris  and  Barnes  Arboretums. 
9:30  to  5:00  p.m.  Guide:  Gertrude  Wister.  $6.00. 
Afternoon  Tour  to  Stenton  Mansion  and  Fairmount 
Park.  2:00  to  5:00  p.m.  Guide:  Peter  M.  Renner, 
Horticulturist,  Fairmount  Park  Commission.  $3.00. 
Afternoon  Tour:  Neighborhood  Gardens  Demonstra- 
tion Garden,  a  Pocket  Park,  Bartram's  Gardens,  $3.00. 

Wednesday,  September  17 

Afternoon  Tour:  "Flowers  in  Art,"  at  the  Philadel- 
phia Museum  of  Art,  Guide:  Mrs.  Donald  McPhail, 
2:15  -  4:15  p.m.     $2.00. 

Friday,  September  19 

Visits  to  gardens  of  PHS  members.    1 :30  -  5  :00  p.m. 

Each  bus  will  go  to  four  gardens.    Tickets  $3.00. 

Saturday,  September  20 

Morning  Tour :  Neighborhood  Gardens  Demonstration 
Garden,  a  Pocket  Park,  Bartram's  Gardens.  $3.00. 
All  Day  Tour  to  Tyler  Arboretum,  Winterthur,  Long- 
wood.  8:30  -  5:30  p.m.,  Guide:  Gertrude  Wister.  $6.00. 
All  Day  Tour  to  Bowman's  Hill  Flower  Preserve. 
9  :00  -  5  :00  p.m.  Guide :  Mrs.  Robert  B.  Taylor,  Chair- 
man, Preserve  Committee.  $6.00. 
All  Day  Tour  of  the  New  Jersey  Pine  Barrens.  9:00 
a.m.  -  4:00  p.m.    Guide:  June  M.  Vail.    $6.00. 

Congress  Sessions 

Registration  is  required  for  admission  to  any  of  the  ses- 
sions  listed   below.       Registration  fee:   $15.00    (covers  all 
sessions)  or  $7.50  (one  day's  activities).     24th  AHS  Con- 
gress Forms  available  from  PHS  office  —    WA  2-4801. 
Wednesday,  September  17 

8:45  -  9:30  a.m.  KEYNOTE  ADDRESS.  George  H. 
M.  Lawrence,  Director,  The  Hunt  Botanical  Library. 
2:15  -  3:45  p.m.  NEW  DEVELOPMENTS  IN 
PLANT  PROPAGATION.  Moderator:  Charles  E. 
Hess,  and  panelists  from  the  International  Plant 
Propagators'  Society. 
Thursday,  September  18 

9:15  -  10:45  a.m.  PLANTS  IN  CITIES.  Problems  of 
growing  plants  in  congested,  air-polluted  urban  areas 


discussed  by  leading  experts  from  across  the  country. 
11:00  a.m.  -  12:30  p.m.  HORTICULTURISTS  FOR 
TOMORROW.  A  session  devoted  to  exploring  the 
opportunities,  training  and  rewards  in  horticulture. 
2:15  -  3:45  p.m.  PLANT  ADAPTABILITY.  The 
USDA  hardiness  zone  map  -  a  beginning  .  .  .  the  phys- 
iology of  plant  hardiness  .  .  .  weather  and  plant  sur- 
vival .  .  .  hardiness  in  roses. 

Other  Events 

Registration  Fee  not  required  for  these  Congress  events. 
Use  registration  blank  for  those  requiring  payment. 

Tuesday,  September  16 

8:00  -  10:00  p.m.  HORTICULTURISTS'  GET-TO- 
GETHER. PHS  members  are  invited  to  join  with 
the  Congress  Committee  for  an  informal  evening  with 
leading  horticulturists. 

Wednesday,  September  17 

11:00  a.m.  FLOWER  ARRANGING  FOR  PLEAS- 
URE. A  lecture  -  demonstration  by  Anne  Werstner 
Wood.  Tickets :  $2.50.  (Congress  registration  includes 
admission.) 

4:00  -  5:00  p.m.  SIXTH  ANNUAL  AHS  FILM 
FESTIVAL.  New  horticultural  films. 

Thursday,  September  18 

8:30  -  4:30  p.m.  RARE  PLANT  SALE,  (see  p.  4) 
2:30  p.m.  THE  GARDEN  BLOCK  PROGRAM  OF 
THE  NEIGHBORHOOD  GARDEN  ASSOCIAT- 
ION. Mrs.  James  Bush-Brown  . 
7:30  p.m.  AMERICAN  HORTICULTURAL  SO- 
CIETY PRESIDENTS'  DINNER.  Guest  of  Honor: 
Edmund  de  Rothschild,  Exbury,  England.    $6.50. 

Friday,  September  19 

12  noon.  AHS  NATURAL  BEAUTY  COMMITTEE 
LUNCHEON.  "Urban  Plantings;  a  Preview  of  Pro- 
grams and  Progress."  Lunch  :  $4.50. 
6:00  p.m.  CHOICE  PLANT  AUCTION. 
9:15  p.m.  "ASK  THE  EXPERTS."  A  chance  to  ask 
nationally  known  horticulturists  questions  about 
many  phases  of  gardening.  Experts:  John  C.  Wister, 
Gertrude  Smith  Wister,  Cynthia  Westcott,  Helen  S. 
Hull,  Victor  H.  Reis,  Alfred  J.  Fordham. 
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ACTIVITIES-(Cont'd.) 

Mrs.  H.  Rowland  Timms,  a  member  of  the  PHS 
Council  and  an  experienced  grower  will  present  a 
demonstration  and  give  detailed  instructions  for  forc- 
ing all  types  of  small  hardy  bulbs.  Each  participant 
will  plant  a  pan  of  bulbs  to  take  home.  Fee :  $3.75. 

Lectures 

SPRING  FLOWER  SHOW  FLOWER  ARRANG- 
ING SYMPOSIUM  —  Wednesday,  October  22,  10:00 
a.m.  -  12. 

Techniques,  suggestions,  ideas  for  creating  prize- 
winning  arrangements  at  the  1970  Show  will  be  cov- 
ered by  experienced  exhibitors.  Discussion  of  the 
mechanics  and  lighting  of  the  new  niches  will  be  in- 
cluded. Symposium  leader :  Mrs.  David  Dohan.  $2.00. 

SCOTTISH  GARDENS  —  Friday,  October  24,  7  :45 
p.m. 

Mrs.  J.  Eric  Robson,  Gardens  Advisor  for  the  Na- 
tional Trust  for  Scotland  and  Mr.  W.  R.  Hean,  Prin- 
cipal of  the  Trust's  School  of  Practical  Gardening 
will  be  the  Society's  guests  for  the  evening.  Their 
presentation  will  be  illustrated  with  colored  slides. 


RARE  PLANT  SALE  FEATURE 
OF  AHS  CONGRESS 

Nurseries,  plant  societies,  arboretums,  public  and 
private  gardens  have  supplied  rare  and  unusual  plants 
for  the  plant  sale  at  the  American  Horticultural  So- 
ciety Congress.  The  committee  in  charge  of  the  sale 
is  headed  by  Dr.  J.  Franklin  Styer  and  includes  Mrs. 
Julian  Hill,  Mr.  Everitt  Miller,  Mr.  Richard  J.  Hutton 
and  Mr.  David  Primm.  The  sale,  which  will  take  place 
in  the  Betsy  Ross  Room  at  the  Benjamin  Franklin 
Hotel,  will  be  continuous  from  8:30  a.m.  to  4:30  p.m. 
on  Thursday,  September  18.  Choice  and  special  items 
will  be  auctioned  off  on  Friday,  September  19  from 
6:00  to  7  p.m. 


ANNUAL  MEETING-(Cont'd.) 

the  Council  may  be  elected  for  more  than  three  con- 
secutive terms.  In  accordance  with  the  By-Laws,  a 
slate  of  nominees  has  been  prepared  by  the  Nominat- 
ing Committee  and  appears  below.  The  By-Laws  pro- 
vide that  additional  nominations  may  be  made  in  writ- 
ing to  the  Secretary  by  not  less  than  15  members  of 
the  Society.  If  such  additional  nominations  are  re- 
ceived, ballots  shall  be  prepared  containing  the  names 
of  all  the  candidates  and  distributed  at  the  meeting. 

The  Nominating  Committee,  Henry  D.  Mirick, 
Chairman,  has  nominated  the  following  for  election 
to  the  Council  to  a  three  year  term. 

Mrs.   Alfred   S.   Martin 
Mrs.    Franklin    d'Olier 
John    Rahenkamp 
Adolph  G.  Rosengarten,  Jr. 
J.    Franklin    Styer 
Mrs.    Leon   Sunstein,  Jr. 


Minturn  T.  Wright,  Jr. 


Mrs.  Charlotte  L.  Archer 
William  C.  Burleigh 
John  D.  Corbit,  Jr. 
Alan  Crawford,  Jr. 
William  L.   Day 
Barbara  H.  Emerson 
Mrs.  William  M.  Flook,  Jr. 
George  Wood  Furness 

Following   the    meeting,    will    be   a    distribution    of 

plants  to   all  members  attending  and   a   reception  at 

which  time  members  will  have  an  opportunity  to  meet 

the  new   Council  members  and  talk  with   the  others. 

The  PHS  garden  will  be  in  full  fall  splendor  and  the 

18th  Century  Garden  Exhibit  will  still  be  on  display. 

Arrangements    have    been    made    to    allow    PHS 

members  to  park  their  cars  along  the  south   side  of 

Walnut  Street  between  3  and  5  p.m.  that  afternoon. 


COMING  EVENTS  FOR  GARDENERS 

Annual   Meeting,  American  Association  of  Botanical 

Gardens  and  Arboreta,  September   12-16.    Hotel  Du- 

Pont,  Wilmington,  Delaware. 

Eastern    Begonia    Regional    Convention    and    Show, 

September  19  and  20.    The  Treadway  Inn. 

Twentieth  Annual  Show,  Greater  Philadelphia  Dahlia 

Society,  Saturday,  Sunday,  September  20-21.  Greenhill 

Lower  Merion  Apts. 

Delaware   State  Flower   Show,   October  4,   5   and  6. 

Newark,  Delaware. 
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JUDGING  ORCHIDS 


Orchid  judging  is  much  like  assessing  the  qual- 
ities of  any  flower.  Of  the  approximately  250,000  spe- 
cies of  flowering  plants  known,  about  10%  of  them 
are  orchids.  In  addition  there  are  40,000  registered  hy- 
brids or  more.  And  this  immense  range  of  forms  and 
colors  makes  for  a  complex  set  of  standards  and  con- 
ventions. 

The  American  Orchid  Society  rules  and  regula- 
tions for  judging  are  patterned  somewhat  after  the 
Royal   Horticultural   Society   of  Great   Britain. 

Flowers  are  generally  judged  on  the  plant,  and 
the  health  and  culture  of  the  plant  itself  will  be  an 
important  consideration.  For  instance  a  plant  that  has 
markings  that  make  it  suspect  in  regard  to  being  in- 
fected with  a  virus  would  usually  be  disqualified.  Cer- 
tainly marred  foliage  is  a  distinct  detraction.  If,  how- 
ever, flowers  to  be  judged  come  from  some  distance 
and  are  sent  by  common  carrier  and  arrive  in  good 
condition,  they  will  be  considered  for  judging  as  an 
inflorescence  without  the  plant.  Cymbidiums  usually 
arrive  this  way,  even  when  brought  by  the  exhibitor. 

Plants  are  not  judged  against  one  another  per 
se,  but  against  a  perfect  score  of  100.  If  several  plants 
in  one  genera  are  presented  they  may  be  looked  at  as 
a  group  to  consider  which,  if  any,  are  to  be  selected 
for  point  scoring. 

Any  person  is  eligible  to  bring  a  plant  to  be 
judged. 

The  highest  award  of  90  points  or  above  is  the 
F.C.C.,  or  First  Class  Certificate.  The  next  highest 
award  is  from  80  to  89  points,  and  is  called  an  A.M., 
or  Award  of  Merit.  The  American  Orchid  Society  has 
in  recent  years  introduced  a  third  award  for  plants 
receiving  75  to  70  points  inclusive,  and  is  known  as 
H.C.C.  or  Highly  Commended  Certificate.  In  addition 
there  is  a  Certificate  of  Cultural  Merit  known  as  the 
C.C.M.  and  the  Certificate  of  Botanical  Merit  known 
as  the  C.B.M.  Occasionally  a  plant  or  flower  receives 
a  Judges  Commendation,  which  must  be  unanimous, 
and  is  known  as  a  J.C.  This  is  for  some  new  direction 
in  hybridizing  usually. 

The  C.B.M.  presents  a  problem  on  occasion,  as 
there  is  probably  no  one  person  who  has  seen  more 
than  a  portion  of  all  the  myriad  species  of  orchids. 
Even  in  a  group  of  fifteen  judges  plants  are  presented 


sometimes   which    have   never   been   seen    by   any    of 
the  group. 

In  1949  when  the  present  set  of  rules  were  modi- 
fied, shipping  difficulties  were  such  that  only  a  limited 
number  of  exotic  species  arrived  at  the  judging  area, 
which  at  that  time  was  limited  to  one  site,  New  York. 

Since  the  tremendous  growth  in  the  number  of 
orchid  growers,  and  the  advent  of  jet  shipments  of 
plants,  there  have  been  10  regional  areas  set  up  for 
the  U.S.  mainland  and  one  for  Hawaii.  Presently  there 
are  approximately  175  judges  recognized  and  accre- 
dited by  the  American  Orchid  Society. 

In  our  N.E.  Area  which  extends  from  Maine  to 
Virginia,  and  inland  to  a  line  drawn  North  and  South 
through  Ohio,  the  center  for  Judging  is  in  Philadel- 
phia. 

Judges  are  required  to  judge  at  least  six  times  a 
year,  of  which  four  must  be  at  the  Regional  Center 
to  which  he  is  attached.  There  are  at  least  ten  major 
orchid  shows  in  our  N.E.  area  each  year,  plus  the 
monthly  judging  the  first  Wednesday  of  each  month 
at  the  P.  H.   S.  quarters. 

Judges  pay  their  own  expenses,  except  in  the  case 
of  shows  put  on  by  local  orchid  groups  such  as  Rich- 
mond, Washington  D.C.,  Baltimore,  North  Jersey,  etc. 
These  will  usually  pay  for  the  judges'  expenses. 

Qualifications  have  become  more  stringent  each 
year.  Presently  a  person  desiring  to  be  a  student 
judge  fills  out  a  long  form  which  delves  into  his  ex- 
perience and  knowledge.  When  the  local  regional 
group  accepts  him,  he  is  required  to  attend  8  judging 
sessions  a  year  for  3  years,  have  his  score  sheets  eval- 
uated ;  and  is  expected  to  visit  as  many  exhibitions  as 
possible. 

After  three  years  in  this  status  the  judges  will 
consider  whether  they  should  recommend  him  to  the 
National  Committee  on  Awards  to  be  a  probationary 
judge.  If  this  occurs  he  has  a  minimum  of  three  or 
more  years  as  a  probationary  judge  before  being  qual- 
ified for  consideration  as  an  accredited  judge.  Nomina- 
tions require  a  vote  majority  of  3  to  1  and  2/$  of  the 
listed  judges  in  the  area  must  be  in  attendance. 

(Continued   on  page  2) 
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JUDGING  ORCHIDS-(cont'd) 

In  order  for  a  person  to  keep  his  judging  abilities 
sharp  he  has  to  attend  the  minimum  required  times, 
needs  to  read  the  monthly  journals  of  the  A.  O.  S., 
the  Orchid  Digest,  The  English  Orchid  Review,  etc. 
to  keep  up  to  date  on  the  awards  made  elsewhere. 

Twelve  color  slides  are  made  of  each  awarded 
plant,  and  one  of  these  is  sent  to  each  judging  area 
for  their  files.  These  are  reviewed  from  time  to  time 
so  as  to  see  what  kind  of  flowers  or  plants  are  award- 
ed elsewhere. 

The  N.E.  region  for  the  past  four  years  uses  all 
the  judges  present  at  a  given  meeting  to  judge  each 
plant  as  it  is  placed  before  them.  Most  other  areas 
break  up  into  groups  of  three  ;  for  this  is  the  minimum 
number  required  to  comprise  a  team  for  exhibition 
judging. 

In  our  own  area  we  have  an  average  attendance 
of  12  to  15  judges.  For  a  plant  to  be  considered  it 
must  be  nominated  by  one  judge  and  seconded  by 
another.  At  January  and  June  meetings,  the  semi- 
annual business  meetings  where  18  or  20  judges  are 
present,  we  require  two  seconds.  Then  there  is  a  pe- 
riod of  discussion  quite  open  and  free,  and  an  audience 
of  25  to  30  is  usually  present.  This  obtains  only  at  the 
monthly  judging  sessions.  At  flower  shows  and  ex- 
hibits there  are  no  people  to  hear  the  judges'  discus- 
sions except  the  clerks. 

If  a  plant  is  nominated,  either  hybrid  or  species, 
the  score  sheets  are  given  out  by  the  clerk  and  each 
judge  makes  his  tally.  The  clerk  collects  them  and 
adds  them  up  for  an  average  score.  If  the  spread  be- 
tween the  high  and  low  score  exceeds  ten  points  the 
sheets  are  returned.  If  the  new  count  still  has  too 
much  spread,  the  Chairman  takes  the  high  and  low 
score  off.  If  the  spread  should  still  be  too  great  the 
Chairman  appoints  a  special  team  of  three  who  must 
hammer  out  a  suitable  figure.  Score  sheets  have  cate- 
gories for  Form,  broken  down  into  the  flower  seg- 
ments, for  Color,  Size  and  Substance.  The  highest 
total  of  all  the  points  could  be  one  hundred. 

With  all  this  seemingly  mechanical  help  there 
is  much  that  is  left  to  the  judgement  and  occasional 
prejudices  of  the  judges.  The  best  way  to  really 
savour  this  would  be  to  come  to  the  P.  H.  S.  rooms 
and  bring  an  orchid  plant  if  you  have  one  in  flower, 
at  7:30  P.M.  the  first  Wednesday  of  any  month  and 
see  between  a  half  dozen  to  three  dozen  orchid  plants 
presented  for  judging,  mostly  of  superior  quality. 


FROM  THE   LIBRARY 
Annual  Book  Sale  October  21-24 

Gardening  Books  old  and  new,  rare  and  not  so 
rare,  technical  and  popular  will  be  placed  on  sale  at 
the  PHS  at  9  o'clock  on  Monday,  October  20.  Pro- 
ceeds of  the  sale  will  go  into  the  PHS  Library  Fund 
to  be  used  for  improvements  as  well  as  new  acquisi- 
tions to  the  library.  The  sale  will  continue  through 
Friday,  October  24. 

Most  of  the  books  in  the  sale  have  been  donated 
to  the  Society  and  are  duplicates  of  books  already 
on  the  library  shelves.  The  Library  Committee  wel- 
comes donations  of  books,  which  are  carefully  ap- 
praised and,  if  they  are  in  better  condition  than  the 
s.helf  copies  or  are  titles  not  in  the  PHS  collection, 
they  are  added  to  the  library.  Extra  copies  are  then 
selected  for  the  annual  book  sale. 

Friends  of  the  Library,  a  newly  founded  PHS 
group,  have  the  privilege  of  a  preview  and  a  chance 
to  buy  in  advance  of  the  regular  sale. 


Library   Round  Table 

On  Monday  afternoon,  October  20  at  2  p.m., 
members  of  PHS  Library  Committee  and  staff  will 
discuss  some  particularly  favorite  and  useful  titles. 

Following  the  round  table,  refreshments  will  be 
served.  PHS  members  and  friends  are  invited  to  at- 
tend. 


MEMBERS  ARE  REMINDED  THAT  THE  LIBRARY  IS 
OPEN   ON   TUESDAY   EVENINGS   UNTIL  7:30  P.M. 


English   Gardens  and  Landscapes,  1700-1750  by  Christo- 
pher Hussey,  Funk  and  Wagnells  (1967) 

The  romantic  period  in  English  literature  has  a 
clear  echo  in  the  garden  planning  of  that  time.  A  re- 
action against  the  formal  European  style  of  garden 
design  set  in  at  the  very  time  that  the  English  Geor- 
gian style  of  architecture  reached  the  zenith  of  ele- 
gant formality.  The  subject  of  this  rather  specialized 
book  is  this  contradictory  period  in  English  history. 

At  the  same  time  that  the  American  colonies  were 
taming  their  wild  landscape  into  "Williamsburg"  gar- 
dens, the  English  nobility  was  looking  for  a  wilder, 
more  poetic  expression  consonant  with  the  ideas  and 
ideals  set  up  by  the  painters  and  poets  of  the  period. 
Mr.  Hussey's  book  outlines  the  philosophical  and  lit- 
erary background  of  this  style  of  English  landscape 
design  and  elaborates  on  the  creation  of  some  of  the 
best  examples  which  have  withstood  the  onslaught 
of  time. 

The  principles  involved  in  this  early  18th  century 
style  have  only  a  remote  bearing  on  the  theory  and 
practice  of  gardening  today,  but  for  the  student  of  the 

(Continued  on   page  4) 


Activities:  October-November 

Members  Evening 

Cocktails  in  the  Board  Room  at  6  p.m.;  buffet  at  6:45- 
program  at  7:30.  Reservations  are  required  for  both  the 
buffet  ($3.50)  and  the  program,  for  which  there  is  no 
charge.  Non-members  can  be  accommodated  if  room  per- 
mits. Guest  fee  $300. 

LITTLE  BULBS  FOR  A  BIG  SPRING  —  Tuesday 
October  14 

Speaker:  Bebe  Miles,  author  of  The  Wonderful  World 
of  Bulbs.  A  presentation  covering  the  gamut  from  the 
aconites  and  snowdrops  of  March  to  Hyacinthus  am- 
ethyslinus  and  Tulipa  sprengeri  of  early  June. 

THE  ILLUMINATION  OF  LANDSCAPES  — 
Tuesday,  November   11. 

Willem  Wirtz  and  his  associate  Cy  Rossine,  will  de- 
scribe the  theories  and  practice  of  lighting  of  gardens 
and  landscapes.  The  discussion  will  include  lighting 
for  dining  or  entertaining,  illumination  to  bring  out 
perspective  features  of  the  view  and  the  illumination 
of  water. 

Lectures 

Members  may  bring  guests  to  these  programs. 

SCOTTISH  GARDENS  —  Friday,  October  24,  7:45 
p.m. 

Mr.  J.  Eric  Robson,  Gardens  Advisor  for  the  National 
Trust  for  Scotland  and  Mr.  W.  R.  Hean,  Principal  of 
the  Trust's  School  of  Practical  Gardening  will  be  the 
Society's  guests  for  the  evening.  Their  presentation 
will  be  illustrated  with  colored  slides. 

SPRING  FLOWER  SHOW  FLOWER  ARRANG- 
ING SYMPOSIUM  —  Wednesday,  October  22,  10:00 
a.m.-12. 

Techniques,  suggestions  and  ideas  for  creating  prize- 
winning  arrangements  at  the  1970  Show  will  be 
covered.  Discussion  of  the  mechanics  and  lighting  of 
the  new  niches  will  be  included.  Well  known  and  ex- 
perienced arrangers  will  participate  with  demonstra- 
tions and  suggestions.  Included  will  be  Mrs.  Anne  C. 
Barringer,  Mrs.  Elizabeth  C.  Bennett,  Mrs.  Harry  C. 
Groome  and  Mrs.  David  H.  W.  Dohan.  Fee:  $2.00, 
non-members,  $3.00. 

Clinics  and  Courses  (PHS  Members  Only) 

FORCING  SMALL  BULBS  —  Tuesday,  October  14, 
1:30  p.m. 

Mrs.  H.  Rowland  Timms,  a  member  of  the  PHS 
Council  and  an  experienced  grower  will  present  a 
demonstration  and  give  detailed  instructions  for  forc- 
ing all  types  of  small  hard)-  bulbs.  Each  participant 
will  plant  a  pan  of  bulbs  to   take  home.   Fee:  $3.75. 

GREENHOUSE  MANAGEMENT  —  Fridays,  No- 
vember 7,  14,  21,  10:30  a.m. 

A  three-session  course  for  managers  of  small  green- 
houses. Discussion  will  include  insect  and  disease 
control,  fertilizing,  watering,  propagation  and  succes- 
sion of  bloom.  Instructors :  Ernesta  D.  Ballard  and 
William  L.  Sickle,  PHS  staff  horticulturists.  Fee  for 
three  sessions :  $6.00. 


RESERVATIONS 

Register  by  using  the  clip-out  coupon.  Please  enclose  check 
and  mail  to  325  Walnut  Street.  Phila..  Pa.  19106.  Registrations 
accepted  in  the  order  received;   confirmation  by  post  card. 

Members   Evening,  Tues.  Oct.   14 

□  Buffet,  $3.50      D  Gu,  it  Fee,  »3.00        □     Program  Onh 
Members  Evening,  Tues.  Nov.  11 

□  Buffet.  $3.50      □  Guest  Fee.  $3.00       Q     Program  Onh 
D     Bulb   Forcing  Clinic,  Oct.   14.  $3.75 

□  Flower  Arranging.  Oct.  22.  $2.00        □     Guesl  Fee.  $3.00 

□  Pressed   Flower  Clinic,  Nov.   12.   $1.50 

□  Greenhouse  Management   Course,  $6.00 

□  Propagation   Clinic,   Nov.   18.   10:30,  $4.00 
D     Propagation    Clinic.    Nov.    18.    6    p.m.    $4.00 

Enclosed  is  $ to  cover  clinics  


Name 

Address 

Telephone 


PRESSED  FLOWER  CLINIC  —  Wednesday,  No- 
vember 12,  10:30  a.m. 

A  demonstration  of  the  techniques  involved  in  mak- 
ing pressed  flower  pictures  will  be  given  by  Mrs. 
James  Webb  of  Lock  Haven,  Pennsylvania.  Examples 
of  pictures  meeting  the  specifications  for  the  Pressed 
Flower  Design  classes  in  the  1970  Philadelphia  Spring 
Flower  Show  will  be  on  display  and  will  be  discussed 
by  Mrs.   Webb.   (Non-members  invited.)    Fee:  $1.50. 

PROPAGATION  CLINICS  —  TUESDAY,  NO- 
VEMBER 18,  10:30  A.M.  and  6  P.M. 
The  theory  and  technique  of  propagating  woody 
plants  in  their  dormant  season  will  be  demonstrated 
and  discussed.  Each  participant  will  make  a  flat  of 
cuttings  to  take  home.  Instructor:  William  L.  Sickle, 
PHS  Staff  Horticulturist. 

The   evening  clinic   is   a  repeat    of   the    morning 
session.  Fee  (including  flat  and  cuttings)  $4.00. 

Coming   Events  for  Gardeners 

Additional  information  about  these  events  is  available  from 
the   PHS  office,   WA  2-4801. 

IKEBANA  INTERNATIONAL  presents  Serei  Ike- 
nobo,  Headmaster  of  the  oldest  school  of  Ikebana  in 
Japan.   Oct.    1,  2  p.m.   New  Century  Club. 

AMERICAN  ORCHID  SOCIETY  JUDGING:  Oct. 
1,  PHS  Headquarters. 

DELAWARE  STATE  FLOWER  SHOW:  Oct.  4, 
5,  and  6.  University  of  Delaware.   Newark. 

DELAWARE  VALLEY  CHRYSANTHEMUM 
SHOW :  Oct.  25  and  26.  St.  Eugene's  School,  Primos, 
Del.  Co. 


An  Autumn  Weekend  in  the  Great 
Smoky  Mountains 

A  PHS  Tour  with  Martha  Ludes  Garra.  Friday, 
October  10-Monday.  October  13.  Call  the  PHS 
office  for  reservations.  WA  2-4801. 
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FROM  THE  UBRARY-(contd) 

Georgian  period  this  is  a  valuable  book,  well  doc- 
umented and  beautifully  illustrated.  Famous  examples 
such  as  Stovve,  Powis  Castle,  and  Stourhead  are  ex- 
plained from  their  genesis  so  that  their  present  gran- 
deur is  more  easily  appreciated  and  understood. 

The  period  dealt  with  is  one  of  tremendous  scope, 
huge  houses,  vast  landscapes,  almost  limitless  wealth. 
The  author  has  done  a  great  service  in  his  research 
of  this  period.  Much  of  this  material  has  appeared 
in  Country  Life  over  the  years  under  his  name  in  sep- 
arate articles,  but  now  it  has  been  brought  together 
to  form  this  definite  treatise. 

Frederick  W.  G.  Peck 

The  Pruning  Manual  by  Edwin  F.  Steffek.  Van  Nos- 
trand,  (1969) 

One  may  best  eliminate  the  fear  of  the  unknown 
by  learning  the  facts  about  that  unknown  and  facing 
it  head-on.  This  is  as  true  of  plant  pruning  as  it  is  of 
challenges  outside  the  garden. 

In  his  book,  The  Pruning  Manual,  Mr.  Steffek 
sets  the  right  tone  by  advising  that  pruning  is  simple 
when  you  approach  it  "sensibly  and  intelligently".  Mr. 
Steffek  begins  his  sensible  and  intelligent  coverage 
of  the  pruning  processes  by  describing  just  what  prun- 
ing does  to  the  plant,  what  the  purpose  of  pruning  is, 
and  pruning  procedures  and  how  they  relate  to  the 
structure   of  the  plant. 

Chapters  on  "The  Badly  Overgrown  Garden"  and 
"Groundcovers"  are  selections  of  good  gardening  fact 
and  wisdom  presented  in  helpful  step-by-step  fashion. 
The  author  speaks  to  his  reader  in  simple,  direct  lang- 
uage, with  illustrations  of  pruning  procedures.  At 
the  end  of  each  pruning  category  is  a  listing  of  plant 
materials  to  which  it  is  relevant.  These  are  introduced 
by  common  and  botanical  name,  form  and  use  and  are 
followed  by  brief  description,  of  the  type  and  time  of 
pruning  necessary  to  maintain  the  plant. 

William  L.  Sickle,  11 


Recent  Acquisitions 

BOOKS  FOR  CHILDREN 

Busch,  Phyllis:   Lions  in  the  grass 

Chase,  Mary  Ellen:  Victoria,  a  pig  in  a  pram 

Griffin-King,  J.:  Indoor  gardening 

Newing,  F.  E. :  Plants  and  how  they  grow 

Zion,  Gene:  The  plant  sitter 

BOOKS  OF  GENERAL  INTEREST 

Allard,  R.  W. :  Principles  of  plant  breeding 

Archibald,  David:    Wild  flowers 

Barron,   Leonard:   Gardening  for  the  small  place 

Bartrum,  Douglas:   Water  in  the  garden 

Beard,  J.  S.  Ed.:   Western  Australian  plants 

Behme,  Robert  Lee:  Bonsai,  Saikei  and  Bonkei 

Blake,  S.  F. :  Geographical  guide  to  floras 

Bush-Brown,  L. :  Garden  blocks  for  urban  Americans 

Cuninghame,  Judy :  Flowers  of  Bermuda 

Darling,  F.  F. :  Future  environments  of  North  America 

Everett,  Thomas  H. :  Living  trees  of  the  world 

Ferris,  Roxana:  Native  Shrubs 

Fields,  Nora:  New  ideas  for  Christmas  decoration 

Fletcher,  H.  L.  V. :  The  happy  gardener 

Fletcher,  H.  R. :   The  story  of  the  Royal  Horticultural 

Society,  1804-1968 
Hartmann,  H.  T. :  Plant  propagation,  2nd  ed. 
Hills,  Lawrence:  Fertility  without  fertilizers 
Holttum,  R.  E. :  A  revised  flora  of  Malaya 
Hull,  George:   The  know  nothing  gardener's  guide 
Jellicoe,  Susan:  Modern  private  gardens 
Kahoe,  Walter:  Saint  Fiacre,  the  patron  of  gardeners 
Kraft,  Ken:  Luther  Burbank 
Kilvert,  Cory  B. :  Informal  gardening 
Lawson,  Alexander  H.:   Bamboos 

Miklos,  Josephine:  The  history  of  the  world  of  flowers 
McDowell,  Jack:  Sunset  ideas  for  Japanese  gardens 
McHarg,  Ian  L. :  Design  with  nature 
Oakman,  H.:  Colorful  trees 

Robinette,  Gary  0.:  Off  the  board,  into  the  ground 
Schuler,  Stanley:  Gardening  from  the  ground  up 
Wilson,  Charles  Morrow :  Roots,  miracles  below 


THE   PEN 


DON'T  FORGET  THE  DETAILS 


Details  are  an  important  part  of  gardening,  espe- 
cially as  the  year  passes  from  the  fullness  of  spring 
and  early  summer  to  the  sparseness  of  fall  and  winter. 
A  bit  of  clutter  that  is  easily  overlooked  among  June 
flowers  will  stand  out  as  an  eyesore  in  October.  A 
clean,  crisp  line  that  may  seem  unimportant  in  the 
richness  of  August  foliage  will  be  a  key  feature  of 
the  garden  in  November.  No  matter  what  the  season, 
a  carefully  finished  garden  is  more  satisfactory  than 
a  sloppy  one. 

Here,  then,  are  a  few  suggestions : 

1.  When  plants  are  set  against  a  background,  it  is 
generally  desirable  to  prune  openings  in  the  foliage 
so  that  the  background  can  be  seen.  This  is  particu- 
larly true  in  the  case  of  vine-covered  structures.  A 
wall  or  pillar  cloaked  in  ivy  is  formless.  It  recovers 
its  character  when  the  stonework  shows  through  here 
and  there. 

2.  Where  a  strong  vertical  element,  such  as  a  wall, 
a  column,  or  a  large  tree,  meets  the  ground,  the  junc- 
ture should  be  clean  and  neat,  so  that  the  eye  can 
see  how  the  structure  is  supported.  This  effect  is 
most  pronounced  in  the  case  of  a  tree.  A  trunk 
rising  out  of  a  collar  of  pachysandra  gives  the  same 
impression  as  a  branch  cut  off  and  stuck  into  the 
ground ;  you  cannot  tell  how  firmly  it  is  placed.  But 
when  the  pachysandra  —  or  ivy,  or  other  cover  is 
stripped  away  to  reveal  the  spreading  roots  thrusting 
into  the  earth,  you  know  at  once  that  the  tree  is  firmly 
anchored,  and  this  creates  an  impression  of  security 
throughout  the  entire  garden. 

3.  Pay  great  attention  to  the  spaces  in  your  plant- 
ings, because  it  is  the  space  that  gives  depth  and 
definition.  When  trees  or  shrubs  are  in  contact  with 
others  around  them,  they  all  lose  their  separate  identi- 
ties and  meld  into  a  formless  mass  of  foliage.  If  they 
are  pruned  to  leave  a  few  inches  of  space  between 
their  branches  (even  though  the  branches  overlap  and 
interlace)  you  will  be  able  to  discern  their  individual 
shapes.  Here  and  there,  larger  spaces  should  be  pro- 
vided, so  that  you  can  see  into  the  planting  and  appre- 
ciate its  depth  and  the  structure  of  its  trunks  and 
branches. 

4.  One  of  the  most  frequently  neglected  spots  in  a 
garden  is  the  base  of  the  shrubbery.  All  too  often 
dead  canes  are  cut  off  four  or  five  inches  above  the 


ground  and  the  stubs  are  left  to  accumulate  leaves, 
weeds  and  trash.  This  debris  may  be  overlooked 
when  the  plant  is  in  full  foliage  but  it  becomes  ob- 
vious when  the  leaves  fall.  The  cure  is  simply  to 
get  on  your  hands  and  knees  once  a  year,  cut  (or 
break)  the  old  canes  down  to  ground  level,  remove 
all  trash,  and  leave  the  base  of  the  plant  clean  and 
neat. 

5.  Don't  let  the  foliage  of  trees  and  shrubs  touch 
the  house  or  the  ground.  There  is  something  uncom- 
fortable about  a  branch  pressing  against  a  wall  or 
flopping  on  the  lawn.  The  cure  is  not  to  tie  the 
offending  branch  out  of  the  way ;  tying  is  even  more 
uncomfortable  than  touching.  The  cure  is  pruning. 
Cut  the  branch  back  until  it  supports  itself  an  inch 
or  two  above  the  ground  or  away  from  the  wall. 

6.  Implicit  in  the  foregoing  is  the  admonition  not  to 
be  afraid  of  pruning.  Pruning,  particularly  the  de- 
tailed kind  of  pruning  discussed  here,  can  be  done  at 
any  time  of  year  without  hurting  the  plant.  In  the 
case  of  rhododendrons,  azaleas,  viburnums,  and  others 
grown  for  their  flowers,  it  is  desirable  to  prune  im- 
mediately after  flowering  has  ended  so  as  to  allow 
the  longest  possible  time  for  formation  of  next  year's 
buds.  But  if  you  are  willing  to  forego  one  year's 
blooms,  you  can  safely  prune  them  whenever  it  is 
convenient.  The  gardener  who  concerns  himself  with 
the  details  of  a  plant's  appearance,  will  find  that  he 
is  never  without  his  pruner  —  or  an  opportunity  to 
use  it. 


CHRISTMAS  SHOW 

The  1969  Christmas  Show  and  Exhibit  will 
be  staged  in  the  PHS  Headquarters  from  Mon- 
day, December  1  through  Friday,  January  2,  1970. 
Members  are  invited  to  display  hand-crafted 
Christmas  decorations  made  primarily  of  natural 
plant  material,  either  fresh  or  dried.  Swags, 
wreaths,  mobiles,  placques,  ropes;  table  arrange- 
ments and  decorations ;  tree  ornaments,  table 
Christmas  trees  and  creches  will  be  featured. 
Show  Secretary  Evelyn  Hett  is  taking  entries 
through  November.  She  can  be  reached  at 
WA  2-4801. 


PHS    News    is    published    monthly    by    the    Pennsylvania    Horti- 
cultural  Society,   325   Walnut    Street,   Philadelphia,   Pa.    19106. 

Subscription  —  $5.00  per  year  -  Single  copies  50<t 

Second  class  postage  paid  at  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Send  form  3579  to  PHS  News,  325  Walnut  St.,  Phila.,  Pa.  19106 


1969  HARVEST  SHOW 

The  Pennsylvania  Horticultural  Society's  1969 
Harvest  Show  was  presented  on  September  17  and  18 
as  a  feature  of  the  24th  Congress  of  the  American 
Horticultural  Society,  for  which  the  PHS  acted  as 
host.  The  Show  like  most  events  of  the  Congress, 
was  staged  in  the  Benjamin  Franklin  Hotel.  It  was 
received  enthusiastically  by  the  850  delegates  and 
guests  of  the  Congress  —  including  horticulturists 
from  all  over  the  United  States  —  as  well  as  by 
hundreds  of  visitors  from  the  Delaware  Valley. 

Nine  plant  societies,  four  horticultural  institu- 
tions, seventeen  clubs  and  organizations  and  numer- 
ous individuals  put  entries  in  the  show  and  others 
helped  with  the  staging  and  arrangements.  Evelyn 
Hett,  PHS  Show  Secretary  was  the  manager.  All 
participants  deserve  congratulations  for  a  splendid 
exhibition. 

Among  the  outstanding  exhibits  was  "The  Art 
of  the  Chrysanthemum"  by  Mrs.  George  W.  Stott,  a 
display  of  dozens  of  full-sized  exhibition  chrysanthe- 
mums. Mrs.  Stott  deserves  the  particular  recognition 
of  the  Society  because  she  was  willing  and  able  to 
force  late  blooming  varieties  into  full  flower  for  the 
show,  achieving  with  limited  facilities  in  her  back 
yard  results  which  would  have  been  the  envy  of  a 
professional  grower  operating  an  air-conditioned, 
light-controlled   greenhouse. 

The  Special  Achievement  Award  of  the  Garden 
Club  Federation  of  Pennsylvania  was  presented  to 
Miss  Marilyn  Miller  of  the  Ohio  Beta  Chapter  of  the 
Gourd  Society  of  America  for  a  remarkable  collection 
of  gourds  and  the  Silver  Trophy  of  the  Philadelphia 
Committee  of  Garden  Clubs  of  America  for  the  out- 
standing plant  society  exhibit  went  to  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Bonsai  Society,  F.  Chase  Rosade,  Chairman. 

Major  exhibitors  included: 
Mrs.  Samuel  A.  Balaban  &  Roy  J.  Kersey  —  dwarf 

and  slow-growing  plants. 
The  American  Rock  Garden  Society,  Delaware  Valley 

Region  —  a    collection    of    alpines    in    a    natural 

setting. 

Swiss  Pines  Park  —  a  miniature  rose  garden. 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  George  C.  Makin,  III  —  Two  6-foot  mass 

flower  arrangements. 
Miss  Eleanor  David  —  a  display  of  Mame  Bonsai. 
Pennsylvania  Nurserymen's  Association  —  a  display 

of  nursery  stock  staged  by  Vick's  Wild  Gardens, 

Albrecht's  Nursery,  Hansen's  Ground  Covers. 
The  Arthur  Hoyt  Scott  Horticultural  Foundation  of 

Swarthmore     College    —  Colchicums     and    Hostas 

staged  by  Gertrude  S.  Wister. 


The  Arboretum  of  the  Barnes  Foundation  —  autumn 
fruiting  trees  and  shrubs. 

John  J.  Tyler  Arboretum  —  a  fragrant  garden. 

Delaware  Valley  Chapter,  The  American  Gloxinia  and 
Gesneriad  Society  —  a  display  of  gesneriads. 

Delaware  Valley  Chrysanthemum  Society  —  a  display 
of  chrysanthemums. 

Philadelphia  Cactus  and  Succulent  Society  —  a  dis- 
play staged  by  Helen  Fogg. 

African  Violet  Society  of  Philadelphia  —  a  display  of 
violets. 

American  Begonia  Society,  William  Penn  Branch  — 
a  window  sill  of  begonias. 

LeRoy  Heege  —  gladiolus  display. 

The  George  Reed  Family  —  garden  harvest. 

Stanley  Johnson  —  dahlia  display. 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Charles  Gruber  —  garden  harvest. 

Ambler  Campus,  Temple  University  —  garden  harvest. 

Delaware  Valley  College  —  garden  harvest. 

Bridesburg  Farmers  4H  Club  —  garden  harvest. 

Neighborhood  Garden  Association  of  Philadelphia  — 
garden  harvest. 

W.  Atlee  Burpee  —  display  of  annuals. 

Mrs.  Joseph  Bruno  —  dried  materials. 

Ikebana  International  —  entrance  feature. 

Linvilla  Orchards  —  a  harvest  arrangement  in  hotel 
lobby. 

Southeastern  Pennsylvania  Orchid  Society  —  a  green- 
house display. 

The  PHS  Horticultural  Day  Camp  —  garden  harvest. 


COUNCIL  ELECTS  OFFICERS  FOR  1970 

At  the  organization  meeting  of  the  PHS  Council, 
Carroll  R.  Wetzel  was  re-elected  President ;  Herbert 
W.  Goodall,  Jr.,  Lee  M.  Raden  and  Paul  Rosenbaum 
were  elected  Vice-Presidents,  and  Edward  Starr,  III, 
was  named  Treasurer.  Society  Director  Ernesta  D. 
Ballard  was  chosen  to  fill  the  position  of  Secretary. 

The  Council  is  the  governing  body  of  the  PHS 
and  has  general  charge  of  its  affairs.  It  elects  the 
Society's  officers  following  the  Annual  Meeting.  The 
142nd  Annual  Meeting  was  held  on  September  24, 
1969. 


1969  PHS  AWARDS 

The  PHS  has  presented  its  Distinguished  Achieve- 
ment Award  to  the  American  Horticultural  Society  in 
recognition  of  that  organization's  contribution  toward 
the  creation  and  operation  of  the  Plant  Records  Cen- 
ter, a  data  processing  facility  which  has  as  its  goal 
the  documentation  and  processing  of  the  botanical 
and  horticultural  information  kept  by  plant  societies, 
arboreta,   botanical   gardens    and    similar   institutions. 

The  Society's  1969  Certificate  of  Merit  went  to 
Mrs.  E.  Perot  Walker,  Chairman  of  the  PHS  Exhibits 
Committee  for  achievement  and  leadership  in  provid- 
ing for  the  Society  educational  displays  appropriate 
to  the  18th  Century  era  the  Independence  National 
Historical  Park  commemorates. 

Mrs.  William  R.  Mackinney  received  the  horti- 
cultural sweepstakes  trophy  for  most  blue  ribbons 
won  in  PHS  shows  during  1969. 


Activities:  November-December 

Members  Evenings 

Cocktails  in  the  Board  Room  at  6  p.m.;  buffet  at  6:45; 
program  at  7:30.  Reservations  are  required  for  both  the 
buffet  ($3.50)  and  the  program,  for  which  there  is  no 
charge.  Non-members  can  be  accommodated  if  room  per- 
mits.   Guest  fee  $3.00. 

THE  ILLUMINATION  OF  LANDSCAPES  — 
Tuesday,  November  11. 

Willem  Wirtz  and  his  associate  Cy  Rossine,  will  de- 
scribe the  theory  and  practice  of  lighting  gardens  and 
landscapes.  The  discussion  will  include  lighting  for 
dining  or  entertaining,  illumination  to  bring  out  per- 
spective features  of  the  view  and  illumination  of 
water. 

THE  MAKING  OF  A  FLOWER  SHOW  —  Tues- 
day, December  9. 

Few  of  the  visitors  to  a  great  indoor  spring  flower 
show  realize  what  is  involved  in  its  production.  PHS 
Director,  Ernesta  Ballard,  will  spend  this  December 
Members  Evening  telling  members  something  of  the 
work,  the  fun,  the  excitement  and  the  frustrations  of 
forcing  and  staging  the  thousands  of  plants  required 
to  make  an  impressive  display.  Illustrated  with  col- 
ored slides  of  the  Philadelphia,  Boston  and  New  York 
Shows,  the  evening  is  sure  to  be  enlightening  and 
entertaining. 

Lectures 

Members  may  bring  guests  to  these  programs. 

GROWING  ROSES  AT  LONGWOOD  —  Thursday, 
November  6,  8  p.m. 

David  J.  Foresman,  Assistant  Supervisor  of  Education 
at  Longwood  Gardens  will  speak  at  the  regular  meet- 
ing of  the  Philadelphia  Rose  Society.  The  meeting 
will  be  held  in  the  PHS  auditorium.  All  are  welcome. 
PRESSED  FLOWER  PICTURES  —  Wednesday, 
November  12,  10:30  a.m 

Mrs.  James  Webb  will  give  a  demonstration  covering 
the  art  and  technique  of  making  pressed  flower  pic- 
tures.   Admission  fee :  $1.50. 

Clinics  and  Courses  (PHS  Members  Only) 

GREENHOUSE  MANAGEMENT  —  Fridays,  No- 
vember 7,  14,  21,  10:30  a.m. 

A  three-session  course  for  managers  of  small  green- 
houses. Discussion  will  include  insect  and  disease 
control,  fertilizing,  watering,  propagation  and  success- 
sion  of  bloom.  Instructors :  Ernesta  D.  Ballard  and 
William  L.  Sickle,  PHS  staff  horticulturists.  Fee  for 
three  sessions :  $6.00. 

PROPAGATION  CLINICS  —  Tuesday,  November 
18,  10:30  a.m.  and  6  p.m. 

The  theory  and  technique  of  propagating  woody 
plants  in  their  dormant  season  will  be  demonstrated 
and  discussed.  Each  participant  will  make  a  flat  of 
cuttings  to  take  home.  Instructor:  William  L.  Sickle, 
PHS  Staff  Horticulturist. 

The  evening  clinic  is  a  repeat  of  the  morning  session. 
Fee   (including  flat  and  cuttings)  $4.00. 


RESERVATIONS 

Register  by  using  the  clip-out  coupon.  Please  enclose  check 
and  mail  to  325  Walnut  Street,  Phila.,  Pa.  19106.  Registrations 
accepted  in  the  order  received;   confirmation  by  post  card. 

Members   Evening,   Tues.   Nov.   11 

□  Buffet,  $3.50      □  Guest  Fee,  $3.00        □     Program  Only 

Members   Evening,  Tues.   Dec.  9 

□  Buffet,  $3.50      D  Guest  Fee,  $3.00       □     Program  Only 

□  Greenhouse   Management  $6.00,  Nov.  7,  14  21 

□  Propagation    Clinic,    Nov.    18,    10:30   a.m.    $4.00 

□     6  p.m.  $4.00 

□  Wreath   Making  Clinic,   Dec.    10,   1:30  p.m.   $5.00 

□  Wreath  Making,  Dec.  11,  10:30  a.m.  $5.00  □  6  p.m.  $5.00 
Enclosed  is  $ to  cover  clinics  


Name 

Address 

Telephone 


WREATHMAKING  CLINICS  —  Wednesday,  De- 
cember 10,  1:30  p.m.;  Thursday,  December  11,  10:30 
a.m.  and  6  p.m. 

Three  clinics  (all  the  same)  will  be  conducted  by 
PHS  staff  members.  Each  participant  will  make  a 
basic  green  wreath.  In  addition,  the  techniques  for 
trimming  wreaths  will  be  demonstrated  and  explained. 
Fee :  $5.00. 

Tour  of  Florida  Gardens 

Society  Director  Ernesta  D.  Ballard  will  conduct 
a  week  long  tour  of  Southern  Florida  for  PHS  mem- 
bers January  23  through  January  31,  1970. 

Included  in  the  itinerary  are  the  Fairchild  Tropi- 
cal Garden,  Mountain  Lake  Sanctuary  and  Singing 
Tower  and  Cypress  Gardens. 

Visits  to  private  gardens  in  Coconut  Grove,  Del- 
ray  Beach,  Hobe  Sound  and  Palm  Beach  are  planned 
with  entertainment  by  a  number  of  the  garden  hosts 
as  an  added  treat. 

In  addition  to  the  gardens,  the  group  will  have 
a  special  tour  of  a  commercial  citrus  grove  and  will 
have  the  opportunity  to  glimpse  all  phases  of  the 
production  of  orange  juice  from  the  plant  to  the  can. 

Detailed  itineraries  are  available  on  request  from 
the  PHS  office,  WA  2-4801. 


Coming   Events  for  Gardeners 

Additional  information  about  these  events  is  available  from 

the   PHS  office,   WA  2-4801. 

American  Orchid  Society  Judging:  Wednesday,  No- 
vember  5,  8  p.m.      PHS    Headquarters. 

Delaware  Valley  Chrysanthemum  Show:  Saturday 
and  Sunday,  October  25  and  26.  St.  Eugene's 
School,  Primos,  Del.  Co. 

Eastern  Pennsylvania  Chrysanthemum  Show:  Satur- 
day and  Sunday,  November  1  and  2.  American 
Baptist   Convention,  King  of   Prussia. 

PHS  Camp  Reunion:  Monday,  December  29  —  PHS 
Headquarters. 
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Recent  Library  Acquisitions 

Campbell,  C.  C. :  Great  Smoky  Mountains 

Dupuy,  William  Atherton:  Our  plant  friends  and  joes 

Fein,  Albert:  Landscape  into  cityscape 

Fenten,  D.  X. :  Flower  and  garden  photography 

Foley,  Daniel:  The  flowering  world  of  "Chinese"  Wilson 

Goulandris,  C:   Wild  flowers  of  Greece 

Harlow,  William:  Fruit  key 

Harlow,  William:  Trees 

Hesler,  L.  R. :  Mushrooms  of  the  Great  Smokies 

Johnson,  Josephine:  The  inland  island 

Kolaga,  Walter  A.:  All  about  rock  gardens 

Kuck,  Loraine:  The  world  of  the  Japanese  garden 

Mallin,  Jean:  The  plant  world 

Rosengarten,  Frederic,  Jr. :  The  book  of  spices 

Schuler,  Stanley:  Gardening  in  the  East 

Shanks,  R.  E. :  Summer  key  to  Tennessee  trees 

Simmons,  Adelma  Grenier:  Merry  Christmas  herbal 

Snow,  Marc:  Modern  American  gardens 

Stupka,  A.:    Trees,  shrubs  and  woody  vines  of  the  Great 

Smoky  Mountains  National  Park 
Tripp,  Paul:  A  little  red  flower  (Children's  book) 
Winkelmann,  Rhein  G. :  The  painting  of  "Flower  Bruegel" 
Woodward,  Marcus:  Leaves  from  Gerard's  herball 

The    following    books   on    orchids   and  orchid  culture   are 

part  of  a  significant  collection  presented  to  the  library  by 

Dr.   L.    Wilbur   Zimmerman. 

Aleman,  Baltasar  Cuevas:  Flores  de  Mexico 

Ames,  Oakes:  Orchids  in  retrospect 

Boyle,  Louis  M.:  Orchid  town,  El  Ranco  Rinconada 

Boyle,  Louis   M. :   Out   West  growing   cymbidium  orchids 

and  other  flowers 
Chapman,  H.  J.:  Orchids 
Davis,  R.  S.:  Philippine  Orchids 

Grubb,  Roy:  Selected  orchidaceous  plants.    Volume  I-IV 
Introductory  course  on  orchid  evaluation 
Lecoufle,  Marcel:  Orchids 
Malayan  Orchid  Review  (incomplete) 
Millican,  Albert:  Travels  of  an  orchid  hunter 
Orchid  evaluation  course 
Orchid  Review  (incomplete) 


Oriental  miniature  orchids   (text  in  Japanese) 

Orchids  of  Thailand.    Part  I-IV 

Piers,  Frank:  Orchids  of  East  Africa 

Proceedings  of  the  Third  Orchid  Conference 

Proceedings  of  the  Fourth  Orchid  Conference 

Richard,  Edmund  H. :   Whys  and  wherefores  of  orchid 

culture 
Sander's  List  on  orchid  hybrids.    Addendum  I-II 
Schultes,  R.  E.:  Native  orchids  of  Trinidad 
Schweinfurth,  Charles:   Orchids  of  Peru.    Vol.  I-IV 
White,  Edward  A. :  American  orchid  culture 
Williams,  Henry:  Orchid  growers  manual 
Wright,  N.  Pelham:  Orqudeas  de  Mexico 


MRS. 


CHARLES  PLATT  RECEIVES 
AHS  CITATION 


Mrs.  Charles  Piatt  of  Chestnut  Hill  received  a 
citation  from  the  American  Horticultural  Society  at 
its  Annual  Awards  Dinner  held  during  the  Society's 
24th  American  Horticultural  Congress. 

Mrs.  Piatt,  a  long-time  member  of  the  PHS  and 
a  former  member  of  the  Council,  was  honored  for 
her  dedicated  service  to  horticulture  over  a  60-year 
period.  Her  leadership  and  her  important  contribu- 
tion as  an  illustrator  were  also  cited. 

Dr.  George  H.  M.  Lawrence,  Director  of  the 
Hunt  Botanical  Library  of  the  Carnegie  Mellon  Uni- 
versity, was  awarded  the  Liberty  Hyde  Bailey  Medal 
for  outstanding  achievement.  The  medal  is  regarded 
by  many  as  the  most  coveted  award  in  American 
horticulture. 

Dr.  Henry  T.  Skinner,  Director  of  the  United 
States  National  Arboretum,  was  the  recipient  of  the 
professional  citation,  and  two  well-known  and  much 
admired  librarians,  Elizabeth  Hall  and  Dorothy 
Manks  were  given  citations  for  horticultural  service. 
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PHS  AWARDS 

Continued  from  the  November  NEWS 

Awards  presented  at  Annual  Meeting 

Six  PHS  members  were  given  Service  Awards  at 
the  1969  Annual  Meeting  held  in  September.  Mrs. 
Ernest  C.  Drew  received  a  Special  Citation  for  her 
continuing  service  in  the  PHS  library.  Mrs.  Drew, 
a  valued  member  of  the  PHS  Library  Committee, 
spends  one  day  each  week  cataloging  and  working  on 
the  Rare  Book  collection. 

Also  singled  out  for  Special  Recognition  was  Mrs- 
Donald  McPhail  who,  as  Chairman  of  the  18th  Cen- 
tury Garden  Committee,  has  completed  another  year 
of  dedicated  service  to  maintaining  the  beauty  and 
perfection  of  the  garden. 

Mrs.  John  Kaufman,  Mrs.  Stanley  Krewson,  Mrs. 
S.  Brinton  Wharton  and  Mr.  Sig  Gorny  were  rec- 
ognized for  their  service  as  custodians  of  the  18th 
Century  Garden. 

PHS  Harvest  Show 

A  special  Silver  Medal  was  presented  to  the  Out- 
door Gardeners  for  their  outstanding  exhibit  of  75 
pot  grown  herbs  staged  at  the  Harvest  Show  which 
was  held  in  conjunction  with  the  American  Horti- 
cultural Society's  24th  Congress. 

The  Philadelphia  Rose  Society  won  a  PHS  Special 
Award  ribbon  for  a  fine  display  featuring  collections 
grown  by  its  members. 

Junior  Award 

Nominations  for  an  outstanding  Junior  Horticulturist 
are  being  sought  by  the  PHS  Awards  Committee, 
Mrs.  H.  Rowland  Timms,  Chairman.  The  award, 
newly  established  by  the  Society,  will  be  presented 
in  the  spring  of  1970  to  a  young  person  who  has 
shown  interest  and  accomplishment  in  the  horticul- 
tural field.  Juniors  eligible  for  the  award  must  be  be- 
tween the  ages  of  15  and  19  years,  reside  in  the 
Greater  Delaware  Valley  area  and  be  endorsed  by 
at  least  three  adults. 

Members  knowing  of  deserving  juniors  are  asked 
to  communicate  with  Mrs.  Timms. 


CHRISTMAS  TREE  BUYING  TIPS 

Selecting  Your  Christmas  Tree 

Harvesting  begins  in  October,  so  shipping  and  stor- 
age from  harvest  date  has  an  important  bearing  on 
tree  quality. 

Better    to    have   one    recently    cut    —   reduces   fire 
hazard- 
Give  the   tree  a  good  shake   before  you  buy  it  — 
if  too  many  needles  fall  off,  you'll  know  what  you 
don't  want. 

Trees  have  a  tendency  to  look  much  larger  in  the 
living  room  than  in  the  open. 

Other  features. you  naturally  expect  in  a  good  tree: 
good  green  color,  springy  branches  strong  enough 
to  hold  ornaments,  and   symmetrical   shape. 

Differences  Among  Kinds  of  Trees 

Spruce  (Norway  and  White)    Picea  abies,  P.  alba 

Short  needles  —  y2"  -  }i"  long. 

Well   distributed   over  branch. 

Stiff  and  sharp  pointed  needles. 

Four  sided  diamond-shaped  needles. 

First  tree  to  lose  needles, 
with  or  without  water. 

Water  helps  even  though  trees  have  been  cut. 

Keeping  time  —  one  week  to  ten  days. 

Balsam  Fir  Abies  balsamea 
Flat  waxy  needles  —  yi"  -  1"- 

Rounded  point  at  end,  not  sharp 
or  stiff  like  spruce. 

Two  rows  of  needles  on  twigs. 

Pleasing  odor,  more  expensive 

Branches  moderately  firm. 

Retains  needles  better  than  spruce, 
not  as  well  as  pine. 

Keeping  time  —  two  to  three  weeks- 

(Continued  on  Page  2) 
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CHRISTMAS  TREE  BUYING  TlPS^Cont'd.) 

Douglas  Fir  Pseudotsuga  Douglasi 

Timber  tree  of  the  West  —  used  for  plywood. 

Slightly  longer  needles  than  balsam  fir 
(not  waxy  about  1"  long). 

Two  or  more  rows  of  needles. 

Needles  on  longer  stems. 
Branches  somewhat  flexible. 

Some  shipped  in ;  most  are  local  grown. 

Holds  needles  very  well. 

Scots'   Pine  Pinus  sylvestris    (Usually    Penna.    grown) 
Medium   length  sharp   needles,    1"   -   3". 

Holds   needles  very  well. 

Rough  bark. 

Two  needles  per  cluster. 

Firm  branches. 

Red  Pine  Pinus  resinosa  (Usually  Penna.  grown) 
Long  flexible  needles  3"  -  5". 

Holds  needles  very  well. 


Rough  bark  often 
reddish  brown  hue. 

Two  needles  per  cluster- 
Austrian   Pine   similar  except  for    very    stiff   sharp 
needles  and  prominent  whitish  buds. 

White  Pine  Pinus  Strobus  (Usually  Penna.  grown) 
Holds  needles  very  well. 

Branches  very  flexible. 

Smooth  bark. v^j^i  /  '  %  \\v. 

Five  very  soft  fine 
needles  in  cluster. 

A  GARDENERS'  TOUR 
OF  SOUTHERN  FLORIDA 

Friday,  January  23  through  Saturday,  January  30- 
Participants  on  this  tour  have  been  invited  to  visit 
fine  private  gardens  in  Coconut  Grove,  Hobe  Sound, 
Delray  Beach  and  Palm  Beach.  In  addition  to  the 
gardens,  the  group  will  have  specially  conducted 
tours  through  the  Fairchild  Tropical  Garden,  Moun- 
tain Lake  Sanctuary  and  Singing  Tower,  Cypress 
Gardens  and   a  commercial  citrus   operation. 

A  special  rate  has  been  established  for  members 
wishing  to  join  the  group  in  Florida.  Detailed  itiner- 
aries are  available  on  request  from  the  PHS  office, 
WA  2-4801. 


ANNUAL  $12.50 
(individual) 

CONTRIBUTING  $25.00 


FAMILY  $17.00 
SUSTAINING  $50.00 


To: 


Type    of    Membership 


Fror 


□  Check  enclosed  for  amount  of 

□  Please  bill  me  later. 


A  SPECIAL  CHRISTMAS  GIFT 

Have  you  thought  about  giving  a  membership  in 
the  Pennsylvania  Horticultural  Society  to  a  favorite 
relative  or  a  special  friend?  For  a  beginning  gardener, 
the  gift  will  produce  a  wealth  of  benefits  which  can 
help  him  or  her  to  become  an  expert.  If  the  recipient 
is  already  an  expert,  he  will  welcome  the  opportunity 
to  become  associated  with  America's  oldest  and  one 
of   its   most   important   horticultural    organizations. 

A  variety  of  memberships  are  available.  One  that 
is  particularly  appreciated  is  the  Family  Membership 
which  provides  Flower  Show,  Garden  Visits  and 
Lecture  admissions  for  all  members  of  a  single  house- 
hold. Contributing  and  Sustaining  Memberships  carry 
the  same  privileges  as  the  Family  Membership. 

Each  gift  membership  will  arrive  via  a  special  gift 
card  informing  the  recipient  of  the  gift  and  bearing 
your  name.  Get  an  early  start  on  Christmas  shopping 
by  clipping  out  and  sending  in   the  coupon. 


MORE  HORTICULTURAL  FUN 

.Monday,  December  29  will  be  Horticultural  FUN 
day  at  the  PHS.  Starting  with  a  grocery  store  talk 
about  food  plants  at  11:00,  and  followed  by  some 
flowery  games  of  skill  and  chance,  refreshments  of 
fruit  cake  and  PHS  Horti-cola,  a  good  movie  and 
some  other  surprizes,  the  day  will  end  with  the 
awarding  of  prizes  for  lucky  number  holders  and  con- 
test  winners. 

The  day  is  planned  for  Juniors,  10  to  14.  If  you 
know  some  with  a  horticultural  flair,  why  not  en- 
courage them  to  visit  the  PHS  that  day  from  11  to  3. 
Participants  should  bring  a  sandwich  and  a  FOOD 
FRIEND  (an  animal  or  insect  made  from  a  potato, 
cucumber,  carrot,  or  you  think  of  something  clever.) 


Activities:  December-January 

Members  Evenings 

Cocktails  in  the  Board  Room  at  6  p.m.;  buffet  at  6:45; 
program  at  7:30.  Reservations  are  required  for  both  the 
buffet  ($3.50)  and  the  program,  for  which  there  is  no 
charge.    Non-members  if  room  permits.    Guest  fee  $3.00. 

THE  MAKING  OF  A  FLOWER  SHOW  —  Tues- 
day,  December    9. 

Few  of  the  visitors  to  a  great  indoor  spring  flower 
show  realize  what  is  involved  in  its  production.  PHS 
Director,  Ernesta  Ballard,  will  spend  this  December 
Members  Evening  telling  members  something  of  the 
work,  the  fun,  the  excitement  and  the  frustrations 
of  forcing  and  staging  the  thousands  of  plants  re- 
quired to  make  an  impressive  display.  Illustrated  with 
colored  slides  of  the  Philadelphia,  Boston  and  New 
York  Shows. 

COLLECTING  ORCHIDS  IN  GUATEMALA 
AND  MEXICO  -  Tuesday,  January,  13. 
An  illustrated  lecture  recounting  the  excitement  of 
orchid  hunting  and  collecting  and  the  subsequent  re- 
establishment  of  many  of  the  plants  in  his  own 
greenhouse  by  L.  Wilbur  Zimmerman. 
Dr.  Zimmerman,  who  has  noted  that  his  presentation 
also  includes  the  unavoidable  attraction  of  explored 
and  unexplored  ruins  of  Pre-Columbian,  Meso-Amer- 
ican  archeological  sites,  is  an  accredited  judge  of  the 
American   Orchid  Society  and  of  the   PHS  Council. 

Lectures  and  Programs 

Members  may  bring  guests  to  these  programs. 
A  FEAST  OF  FUN,  OR  FOOD  PLANTS  FROM 
THE  AMERICAS  -  Monday,  December  29,  11  a.m. 
Leonie  Bell,  well  known  illustrator  and  horticulturist 
will  present  this  special  holiday  program  planned  for 
junior  gardeners.  She  will  talk  about  North  and  South 
American  food  plants  unknown  before  Columbus 
came  —  plants  which  changed  the  eating  habits  of 
entire  countries. 

THE  ALPINES  OF  KOREA  —  Friday,  January  9, 
7 :45  pm.  Richard  W.  Lighty,  Coordinator  of  the 
Longwood  Program  in  Ornamental  Horticulture  at 
the  University  of  Delaware,  plant  explorer,  editor  of 
the  Bulletin  of  the  North  American  Lily  Society  and 
an  enthusiastic  gardener  will  be  the  speaker  follow- 
ing the  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Delaware  Valley  Re- 
gion of  the  American  Rock  Garden  Society. 
Dr.  Lighty's  presentation  will  be  illustrated  with 
slides  taken  on  his  recent  plant  exploring  trip  for  Re- 
search Service  of  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture and  sponsored  by  the  Longwood  Foundation. 
BONSAI  IN  JAPAN  —  Saturday,  January  10,  7:45 
p.m.  The  Pennsylvania  Bonsai  Society  invites  PHS 
members  and  friends  to  hear  Dr.  Yoshimi  Itoh,  a 
gifted  amateur  grower  from  Japan,  who  will  show  a 
prize-winning  color  film  with  sound  and  music  on 
Bonsai  which  he  and  his  famous  friend,  the  Japanese 
actor  Zeko  Nakamura  have  made  about  their  hobby. 
Following  the  showing  of  the  film  Dr.  Itoh  will  give 
a  slide  presentation  on  Japanese  bonsai  techniques 
and  will  answer  questions. 


RESERVATIONS 

Register   by   using   the   clip-out   coupon.   Please   enclose   check 
and  mail  to  325   Walnut  Street,  Phila.,  Pa.  19106.  Registrations 
accepted  in  the  order  received;   confirmation  by  post  card. 
Members   Evening,  Tues.  Dec.  9 

D  Buffet,  $3.50      D  Guest  Fee,  $3.00       D     Program  Only 
Members  Evening,  Tuesday,  Jan.   13 

□  Buffet,  $3.50      D  Guest  Fee,  $3.00       Q     Program  Only 

□  Wreath   Making  Clinic,   Dec.    10,   1:30   p.m.   $5.00 

D     Wreath  Making,  Dec.  11,  10:30  a.m.  $5.00     D  6  p.m.  $5.00 

□  Garden  Design  Course,  Wed.  Jan.  &  Feb.  $35.00 
Pruning  clinics  Tues.  Jan.  27     □     10:30  a.m.     Q    6  p.m. 

Enclosed  is  $ to  cover  clinict   


Name 

Address 

Telephone 


THE  1969  INTERNATIONAL  LILY  SHOW  AND 
CONFERENCE  —  Saturday,  January  17,  1 :30  p.m. 
Following  the  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Mid-Atlantic 
Regional  Lily  Group,  a  number  of  the  members  will 
give  an  illustrated  account  of  their  trip  to  London 
in  July  of  1969  where  they  participated  in  this  inter- 
national  event. 

THE  GARDENS  OF  YESTERDAY  —  Tuesday, 
January  20,   1 :30   p.m. 

Many  factors  influenced  the  gardens  that  were  de- 
veloped by  the  colonists :  the  wealth  of  native  plant 
material ;  the  memory  of  the  gardens  they  had  left 
behind  in  the  old  world.  A  discussion  of  these  factors 
will  be  covered  in  this  lecture  which  will  be  illustrat- 
ed by  colored  sides.  The  speaker :  Martha  Ludes 
Garra,  horticulturist  and  teacher  of  hundreds  of  Del- 
aware Valley  garden  makers. 

Clinics  and  Courses  (PHS  Members  Only) 

WREATHMAKING  CLINICS  —  Wednesday,  De- 
cember 10,  1:30  p.m.;  Thursday,  December  11,  10:30 
a.m.  and  6  p.m.  Fee  $5.00. 

GARDEN  DESIGN  COURSE  —  Wednesdays,  Jan- 
uary 14,  21,  28;  February  4,  11,  18. 
This  will  be  a  six  session  course  which  has  been 
planned  to  help  the  amateur  gardener  to  understand 
and  appreciate  the  value  of  garden  design.  The 
course  will  cover  the  history  and  the  value  of  de- 
sign ;  the  translation  of  a  design  into  plant  material ; 
the  design  value  of  plants ;  color  and  its  place  in 
garden  design,  and  the  elements  of  design  other  than 
plant  material.  Instructor :  Martha  L.  Garra.  Fee :  $30. 

PRUNING  CLINICS  —  Tuesday,  January  27,  10:30 
a.m.  and  6  p.m- 

These  clinics  (both  the  same)  will  cover  theory  and 
methods  of  pruning  all  categories  of  garden  plants. 
Bring  pruning  shears  and  a  knife.  Instructor:  William 
L.   Sickle,   PHS   Staff  horticulturist.    Fee:  $3.50. 
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THE  USDA  AND  ORNAMENTAL  HORTICULTURE 


The  talk  by  Dr.  Richard  W.  Lighty  on  "The 
Alpines  of  Korea,"  scheduled  for  Friday,  January  9, 
is  a  reminder  to  PHS  members  of  the  debt  they  owe 
to  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture.  All 
too  often  gardeners  dismiss  the  USDA  as  the  hand- 
maiden of  agriculture,  without  stopping  to  consider 
the  immense  benefits  the  Department  has  conferred 
upon  ornamental  horticulture.  Dr.  Lighty's  talk  is 
a  case  in  point. 

In  1967,  the  Research  Service  of  the  Department, 
aided  by  the  sponsorship  of  the  Longwood  Founda- 
tion, organized  a  plant  exploration  in  South  Korea. 
The  trial  yielded  more  than  500  plant  collections, 
including  a  low-grading  arborvitae,  which  appears 
better  suited  to  foundation  planting  than  the  taller 
varieties,  which  have  been  generally  available  in  the 
trade.  Other  items  of  particular  interest  were :  a 
number  of  rare  lilacs,  a  yellow-flowering  weigela,  a 
red-fruited  spice  bush  and  a  Korean  pine  with  edible, 
nut-like  seeds.  Dr.  Lighty  was  a  member  of  the  ex- 
pedition, and  his  talk  will  describe  its  work. 

In  an  entirely  different  field,  USDA  plant  investi- 
gators are  making  substantial  progress  in  controlling 
the  size,  flowering  and  shape  of  ornamentals  by  the 
use  of  controlled  lighting  and  growth  regulators.  In 
recent  years  they  have : 

—  Induced  early  flowering  in  azaleas  so  that  flor- 
ists can  supply  blooming  plants  at  any  time  of  year; 

—  Developed  techniques  to  increase  the  produc- 
tion of  poinsettias ; 

—  Stimulated  hollies  to  form  berries  in  their  second 
year,  instead  of  in  their  sixth  or  seventh  as  hereto- 
fore ; 

—  Reduced  the  height  of  marigolds  from  four  feet 
to  two  feet ; 

—  Developed  and  introduced  a  new  holly  especially 
suited  for  growing  in  containers ; 

—  Released  to  nurserymen  ten  new  varieties  of 
viburnum  and  four  new  hardy  crepemyrtles ; 


—  Achieved  wide  distribution  of  the  Bradford  pear, 
a  tree  of  all  seasons  which  displays  white  blossoms 
in  spring,  lush  foliage  in  summer  and  bronze  to  red 
leaves  in  autumn. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  projects  of  the  Depart- 
ment is  an  attempt  to  circumvent  Dutch  elm  disease. 
By  the  use  of  drugs,  USDA  researchers  have  suc- 
ceeded in  doubling  the  number  of  chromosomes  in 
Siberian  elm  seedlings,  bringing  the  total  to  the  same 
number  found  in  the  American  elm-  They  hope  that 
this  will  permit  a  cross  between  the  American  elm, 
which  is  highly  susceptible  to  Dutch  elm  disease, 
and  the  less  handsome  Siberian  elm,  which  is  resist- 
ant to  the  disease.  Among  such  hybrids,  may  be 
found  an  attractive,  disease-resistant  elm  to  take  the 
place  of  the  thousands  that  have  died  in  the  past 
decade. 

The  USDA  does  not  sell  plants  to  individuals.  It 
distributes  its  introductions  to  arboreta,  botanical 
gardens  and  commercial  growers. 


1969  CHRISTMAS  SHOW 

The  Garden  Club  of  Bala-Cynwyd  will  sponsor  the 
1969  Christmas  Show  which  will  be  staged  in  the 
PHS  headquarters  throughout  the  month  of  Decem- 
ber. Mrs.  Howard  H.  Rapp  is  serving  as  Chairman 
and  Mrs.  Oren  H.  Persons  as  Co-Chairman.  They 
are  coordinating  their  activities  with  the  PHS  Edu- 
cations Exhibits  Committee  to  produce  a  show  which 
will  be  both  beautiful  and  imaginative  and  which 
will  include  numerous  handcrafted  exhibits  made  of 
natural  materials. 

Exhibits  will  change  each  week  and  those  staged 
on  December  22  will  not  be  dismantled  until  Friday, 
January  2- 

Show  Secretary,  Evelyn  Hett  will  supply  schedules 
and  information  on  request.  Call  WA  2-4801  for  your 
copy. 
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